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ADVERTISEMENT. 


XT  is  with  considerable  pleasure  I  now  close  the  present 
Volwnef  descriptive  principally  of  the  City  of  London,  pro^ 
ftrljf  so  called.  The  candid  Reader  mil  have  observed  the 
difiadty  under  which  it  has  been  executed,  arising  chi^tf 
Jram  a  d^ieney  of  information  respecting  the  precise  plan 
intended  to  hstve  been  adopted  by  my  predecessor^  had  he  com>» 
pletedU. 

I  have  found  it  totally  impossible  to  conclude,  as  was  in-- 
tended,  the  Description  of  London  and  Westminster  with  this 
Third  Part :  and,  rather  than  suppress  or  mutilate  several 
highly  important  materials,!  have  deemed  it  more  conformable 
to  the  plan  of  a  work  of  such  a  nature  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  several  Subscribers,  and  to  give  the  History  ^  and  De- 
saiption  of  the  ancient  City  of  Westminster,  and  the  innu- 
merable improvements  in  its  Liberties  and  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood,  in  a  small  distinct  Part,  or  Folume.  An  arrange^ 
nsent  of  this  kind  trill  certainly  require  no  apology  to  those 
wriio  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  a  publication  like  the  present 
one ;  and  every  thing  shall  be  done  in  the  succeeding  Part  to 
fender  it  useful,  original,  and  acceptable  to  the  Subscribers* 

Concerning 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Concerning  the  Third  Part  rum  closed^  I  hate  but  little 
farther  to  observe.^That  no  industry  has  been  wanted,  the 
regular  appearance  of  the  numbers  will  verify.  And  as  to 
the  judgment  that  has  been  exercised  in  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  materials,  my  readers  will  differ.  In  one  or 
two  instances,  perhaps,  the  descriptions  will  appear  somewhat 
lengthened  and  disproportionate.  It  is  dfficult  at  all  times 
to  avoid  these  discrepancies ;  but  the  reader  may  rest  assured 
that  they  shall  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Where  they 
have  occurred,  at  the  time,  they  appeared  to  me  necessary  and 
important. 

To  mention  the  various  persons  by  name  to  whom  I  am  in^ 
debtedfor  their  assistance  and  communications  would  present 
a  list  of  names  honourable  to  my  work ;  but  much  too  long  for 
this  Advertisement,  Those  to  whom  I  am  personally  known 
will,  1  am  certain,  give  me  credit  for  a  proper  sense  of  their 
kindness;  and  others  will  judge  tf  the  estimation  in  which  I 
hold  their  obliging  communications  by  the  liberal  use  which  I 
have  here  made  of  them. 

With  respect  to  Books  and  MSS,  I  can  only  observe,  that 
I  have  made  such  me  of  all  that  have  come  in  my  way  as  I 
thought  would  enrich  or  nid  my  own  exertions ;  and  I  have 
never  wilfully  omitted  to  acknowledge  my  authorities. 


London,  Julv  5th,  1815. 
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MIDDLESEX. 

PllSTOBICAL  PARTlCUtARg  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON^  FROM 
TBK  FIFTIETH  YEAR  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HIS  PRESENT  MA* 
JESTY,  6R0RGS  HI.  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS,  IN  1814, 

XN  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  *  luention  vas  yery  briefly 
made  of  the  great  national  Jubilee,  kept  in  commemoration  of  the 
60th  Anniversary  of  his  Majesty's  birth-day;  and  with  that 
short  allosion  the  Editor  closed  his  narrative  of  historical  events* 
Since  that  time  the  City  of  London  has  witnessed  many  events 
of  magnitade.  They  will  be  noticed  in  tlieir  order  in  this  Chap- 
ter. 

The  City  of  London,  as  on  all  occasions  for  shewing  their 
loyalty,  was  not  wanting  in  the  attention  due  to  a  circumstance 
of  such  importance  as  the  Jubilee.  At  an  early  hour  the  day 
ivas  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells  in  the  different  churches ; 
and  at  half  past  ten  the  Lord  Mayor  proceeded  from  the  Mansion 
House  to  Guildhall^  in  the  City  state  Coach,  drawn  by  his  set  of 
six  beautiful  grey  horses,  preceded  by  the  trumpets  sounding, 
and  the  band  of  the  West  London  Mflitia  playing  God  Save  the 
King.     At  Guildhall  his  Lordship  being  joined  by  the  members 
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of  the  Corporation,  at  half  past  eleven,  the  procession  mofed  from 
thence  to  St  Paul's  Church.  In  the  large  space  between  the 
iron  gates  and  the  west  door,  the  West  London  Militia  received 
his  Lordship  with  presented  arms;  and  on  entering  the  west  door 
of  the  Cathedral,  he  was  received  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
The  centre  aisle  to  the  choir  was  lined  on  each  side  by  the  River 
Fencibles,  in  fall  uniform.  A  most  excellent  and  appropriate 
sermon  was  preached  by  his  Lordship's  Chaplain,  from  the  8th 
of  the  Second  of  Kings,  and  the  66th  verse.  '*  And  they  blessed 
the  King,  and  went  into  their  tents  joyful  and  glad  of  heart  for  all 
the  goodness  the  Lord  had  done  for  David,  his  servant,  and  for 
Israel  his  people.'' 

The  Coronation  Anthem  was  performed  previous  to  the  ser- 
mon, by  the  full  choir  with  great  effect  The  procession  retomed 
about  three  o'clock,  in  the  same  order.  At  fiye  o'clock,  the  Cor- 
poratioh  were  introduced  vp  the  grand  staircase  in  front  of  the 
Mansion  House,  the  trumpets  sounding  during  their  entrance 
into  the  vestibule.  The  building  had  been  previously  decorated 
with  a  splendid  illumination,  consisting  of  elegant  devices  of  the 
Oak,  the  Shamrock,  and  the  Thistle,  in  coloured  lamps.  In  the 
centre  was  a  radiant  display  of  G.  R.  and  the  Crown,  with  **  Long 
may  he  reign."  On  entering  the  graud  Saloon,  lined  by  the  band 
of  the  West  London  Militia,  playing  God  Save  the  King,  Rule 
Britannia,  &c.  the  company  were  individually  received  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  his  robes  of  state.  The  Saloon  was  brilliantly 
lighted  with  several  large  Grecian  lamps  beautifully  painted ;  and 
at  half  past  five,  the  doors  of  the  magnificent  Egyptian  Hall 
were  thrown  open,  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  innumerable  lamps, 
arranged  round  the  pillars,  and  the  elegant  lustres  and  chande- 
liers suspended  from  the  roof.  The  tables  were  laid  out  with  the 
greatest  taste,  and  covered  .with  an  elegant  and  hospitable  din- 
ner, the  whole  of  it  served  in  ptafe  ;  and  there  was  a  plentifu! 
supply  of  Madeira  and  Red  Port  of  superior  quality  and  flavour. 
The  band  continued  daring  the  dinner  to  play  several  military 
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and  okber  ain.  After  the  cloth  was  remoyed,  JVoti  nobis Dimine, 
vas  sung  by  Measn.  Taylor,  &c.  &c.  The  Lord  Mayor  then 
gave  "  The  King,  God  bless  him,  and  long  may  be  reign  over  a 
free  and  united  people/'  drnnk  with  three  times  three.  When 
this  effusion  of  loyal  feeling  had  subsided,  the  grand  national 
anthem  of  *'  God  Save  the  King''  was  performed  by  the  pro« 
icsmonal  gentlemen  present,  with  appropriate  additional  yersea 
on  the  occasion,  accompanied  by  the  military  band.  The  toasts 
which  were  select  and  loyal,  were  followed  by  Rule  Britan« 
nia,  snng  in  full  choms  by  the  band  and  the  company  pre* 
sent.  The  illaminations  of  the  public  buildings  and  offices  were 
unusually  tasteful  and  splendid  on  the  occasion;  to  heighten 
the  public  joy,  a  proclamation  was  also  issued  for  pardoning  all 
deserters  from  the  Fleet,  whether  they  returned  to  their  doty  or 
not.  Another  proclamation  announced  the  pardon  of  all  deserters 
lirom  the  land  forces,  proviiled  they  surrendered  in  two  months. 
The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ordered  an  extra  allowance  of  four 
pounds  of  beef;  three  pounds  of  flour,  and  a  pound  of  raisins  to 
eyery  eight  men  in  his  Majesty's  ships  in  port,  or  half  a  pint 
of  mm  each  man.  Eleven  Crown  debtors  were  also  on  this  occa- 
sion discharged  from  prison  by  the  Society  for  the  relief  of  per* 
sons  confined  for  Small  Debto.  The  City  of  London  had  recently 
sobseribed  1000/.  to  this  useful  institution.  A  form  of  prayer* 
was  likewise  composed  and  ordered  by  authority  to  be  read  in  the 
churches  on  this  occasion, 

A  2  Another 

*  "  O  6od»  in  whoM  hands  are  the  iMoea  of  lile  and  dcatb^  and  to  whom 
alooe  it  bclongeth  to  diitribute  mercies,  as  well  ns  in  lengthening  as  in  ihort* 
eaing  the  dajs  of  men,  we  yield  thee  prai5e  and  thanksgiving  for  the  pro* 
teccioQ  then  hast  vouchsafed  to  our  gracioas  Sovereign,  daring  a  long 
and  ardttOQi  reign.  Continue,  we  pray  thee,  thy  watchfulness  over  him  : 
shield  him  from  the  open  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and  from  hidden  dangers  2 
lirom  the  arrow  that  flictb  by  day,  and  from  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness ;  enlighten  bis  Ceuisels  for  ths  poblic  good  :  strengthen  all  hit 
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Anottier  benevolent  trait  ia>  the  Jubilee  tmnspired  tbrougfa 
Mr.  Percival,  who  sent  a  letter  to  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Fecaons  confined  for  Small  Debts,  to  say,  that  hut  Majesty  had 
graciously  given  orders  to  present  them  witb  2000/.  from  his 
private  purse.  In  addition  to  this  his  Majesty  gave  1000/.  for 
the  liberation  of  persons  confined  for  small  debts  in  Scotland; 
and  the  same  sum  far  those  under  similar  circumstances  in  Ire- 
laud.  The  Merchants  of  Loudon,  pursuant  to  the  example  set 
by  the  Corporation,  also  gave  2000/.  for  the  same  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

What  urere  called  the  O.  P.  riots  at  Cotent  Garden  Theatre, 
about  this  time  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  opening 
of  this  new  house  having  been  protracted  till  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, the  managers,  in  consequence  of  the  great  expence  at* 
lending  its  building,  thought  proper  to  make  an  advance  in  the 
prices  of  admission ;  but  though  the  whole  rise  was  only  one 
ahilling  on  the  boxes,  and  sixpence  on  the  pit,  this,  with  the 
circumstance  of  having  fitted  up  a  number  of  private  boxes,  which 
were  thought  tq  infringe  upon  the  room  of  the  galleries,  excited 
a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  audience  which  had  never  before  been 
equalled  by  its  pertinacity  and  continued  duration.  As  this  rise 
of  the  prices  had  necessarily  been  announced  in  the  papers  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  house,  the  opponents  of  the  managers 
were  prepared  to  act  their  parts.  Accordingly,  on  the  opening 
as  before  mentioned,  it  appeared  that  a  number  of  persons  were 
oollected  in  all  parts  of  the.  house,  who,  by  their  noise  and  riotous 
behaviour,  by  barking,  shouting,  groaning,  cat  calls,  cries  of  off  f 
off!  old  prices,  &c.  interrupted  the  performances,  or  rendered 

them 

neasurts ;  and  when  h  sliall  leem  fit  to  thine  unerring  wisdom,  perfect  the 
•ndtof  both — the  restoration  of  peace  and  security  to  his  people;  of  con- 
cord and  independence  to  contending  and  bleeding  nations.  These  blesi« 
Sngs  and  mercies  we  implore  for  our  Sovereign,  oarselyes,  our  alliei,  and  our 
tncmies,  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesui  Christy  our  Iiord  anil 
*aTio«r."    Amciu 
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tlian  totally  inaudible.  A  crowd  of  people  also  assembled  oa 
t&e  outside,  actuated  with  like  feelings  and  designs.  This  noise 
and  riot  having  continued  with  increased  yiolence  for  five  suc- 
cessive nights,  Mr.  Kemble  came  forward,  and  announced 
the  intention  of  the  proprietors  to  shut  up  the  house ;  having 
resolved  to  submit  their  accounts  and  concerns  to  the  itt8pei>- 
tion  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability,  who 
should  report  their  true  state  to  the  public.  This  committee 
consisted  of  Alderman  Sir  Charles  Price,  Bart.  M.  P.  Sir  Thomas 
Plomer,  Knt.  the  Solicitor  General ;  John  Sylvester,  Esq.  Re- 
corder of  the  City  of  London  :  John  Whitmore,  Esq.  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  John  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq.  The 
ff^rt  of  the  committee  was,  that  the  rate  of  profit  actually  rcr 
ceived  by  the  proprietors  upon  an  average  of  the  last  six  yean^ 
upon  the  capital  embarked,  amounted  to  6f  per  cent,  per  annum, 
charging  the  concern  with  only  the  sum  actoally  paid  for  io* 
surance  on  such  part  of  the  capital  as  was  insured ;  and  tliat  if 
the  whole  capital  had  been  insured,  the  profit  would  have  beet 
tedaced  to  little  more  than  five  per  cent.,  &c. ;  further  stating 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  the  future  profits  of  the  new 
theatre  at  the  proposed  advance,  would  amount  to  no  more  thau 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital  expended 
in  the  theatre.  However,  uotwithstandiDg  the  character  ,of  th^ 
committee,  and  the  perspicuity  of  their  statements,  on  re-opening 
the  theatre,  much  to  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  the  ma^ 
nagers,  the  same  discordant  and  hideous  noises  were  resumed^ 
with  cries  of  "  Old  prices,!'  "  No  garbled  extracts  to  humbsg 
John  Bull/'  &c 

Placards  also  of  this  nature  were  not  only  renewed  every  nighty 
kut  the  noisy  performances  of  the  f  ioters  were  related  in  such  a 
manner  in  most  of  the  newspapers,  as  to  give  them  confidence, 
sind  even  add  to  their  numbers.  For  the  first  two  or  three  nighto 
after  the  re-opening,  these  disturbances  began  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  play ;  but  when  the  rioters  were  tired  of  paying  the 
faU  price,  they  reserved  their  opposition  till  the  half  price  com- 

A  3  menced 
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meoced  after  nine  o'clock;   and  ibere  aeemed  at  last  to  have 
been  a  conspiracy  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  yiew.    The 
instniinents  of  noise  and  uproar  were  now  yaried  and  multiplied ; 
for  in  addition  to  laughing,  singing,  and  groaning,  there  wan  aR 
ftccompaniment  of  coachmen's  horns  and  trumpets,  dustmen's  bells 
and  watchmen's  rattles.    Many  persons  came  with  the  symboli* 
cal  characters  of  O.  P.  or  old  prices  in  their  hats,  and  upon  their 
clothes,  forming  rings,  and  making  mock-fights  in  the  pit,  and 
sometimes  pushing  together  in  a  mass ;  or  otherwise  joining  in 
ibe  notable  O.  P.  dance,  as  it  was  called,  which  consisted  in  the 
alternate  stamping  of  the  feet,  accompanied  with  the  regular  cry 
fii  Q.  p.  10  noisy  apd  qoonotonous  cadence.     The  performance^ 
of  the  house  all  the  while  consisted  in  mere  dumb  shew  and  panr 
tomimical  representation.    The  pi-oprietors  at  length,  wearied  out 
with  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  auditors,  very  imprudently 
sanctioned  the  introduction  of  several  pugilists  and  prize*fighters 
into  the  house,  in  order  to  check  the  refractory ;  and  among 
these,  a  Jew,  nick-named  Dutch  Sam.     For  a  while,  on  the  first 
night  this  experiment  was  tried,  there  was  a  kind  of  calm;  hut 
po  sooner  had  the  curtain  been  drawn  up  than  the  actors  were 
saluted  with  the  customary  hisses  and  groans.    The  constables 
and  fighting  men  immediately  began  to  act  the  parts  assigned 
them,  and  till  the  half-pay  auditors  came  in,  they  had  the  ad« 
yantage;  hut  when  the  pit  began  to  fill>  the  yell  of  defiance  was 
renewed,  and  in  five  minutes  hundreds  of  fists  were  clenched  in 
ravage  hostility.    The  people  were  exasperated  almost  to  frenzy 
at  the  idaa  that  brutal  force  was  thus  employed  to  compel  them 
to  submission,    and    the  evening    closed  in  disgraiseful  con- 
fusion. 

Whether  these  tumnlts  wonld  have  subsided  if  Af  r.  Clifibrd,  a 
barrister  of  distinction,  had  not  made  his  appearance  at  Covent 
parden  Theatre,  is  hard  to  say ;  but  coming  into  the  pit  with 
the  letters  O.  P.  in  his  hat,  he  was  saluted  by  the  familiar  and 
commendatory  address :  "  Here  comes  the  honest  Counsellor/' 
The  people  again  gave  free  scope  ta  their  clamour,  and  OI4 
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pncet,  and  Clifford  for  ever,  became  the  rallynig  words  of  Ihe 
night  BrandoD,  the  box-keeper,  got  Mr.  Clifford  apprehended 
a«  a  rioter,  and  carried  before  a  magiatrate  at  Bow-street ;  but  he 
was  immediately  discharged.  Mr.  Clifford  now  indicted  Brandon 
for  an  assault  and  false  imprisonment,  in  which  indictment  Bran* 
don  was  cast  When  the  Jury  came  in  with  their  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  a  shont  of  universal  approbation  was  heard ;  and  the 
applauses  of  the  mnltitude  within  the  hall,  were  echoed  by  those 
without 

At  a  f  oUic  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  a  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  defend  the  persons  under  prose- 
cution lor  riot;  when  the  proprietors,  tlius  foiled  In  their  attempt 
at  coercion,  thought  proper  to  compromise  the  dispute  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  public;  and  Mr.  Kemble  at  length 
agreed,  notwithstanding  the  losing  concern  made  out  by  the  first 
Committee  of  Reference,  *'  that  the  boxes  should  eontinne  at  7s. ; 
that  the  pit  should  be  lowered  to  the  old  price,  3«.  6d. ;  and  that 
the  new  tier  of  private  boxes  in  the  front  of  the  house  should 
be  thrown  open  and  restored  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent season;  and  that  all  prosecutions  on  both  sides  should  be 
stopped.'^ 

The  people,  however,  would  not  be  satisfied  without  the  dis- 
misal  of  Brandon,  the  box-keeper,  who  had  been  thought 
guilty  of  a  malignity  in  the  cause  of  his  employers,  which  was 
jiot  to  be  forgiven.  This  demand  was  also  complied  with.  But 
a  supplicatory  letter  from  Brandon  procured  his  reinstatement  to 
*  ofiiee,  and  the  part  he  had  taken  was  overlooked.  As  to  the 
cause  of  this  scandalous  contention;  passing  over  the  plea  of  the 
proprietors  respecting  the  right  of  using  their  capital  to  the  best 
ildvsiitage,  the  least  defensible  part  of  their  conduct  certainly 
waa  the  erection  of  private  boxes,  which,  as  they  were  thought 
no  other  than  the  haunts  of  profligacy,  were  ofiensive  to  morals 
and  decency.  Even  granting  they  had  been  appropriated  only 
|o  the  nobility,  these  invidious  distinctions  in  a  theatre  could  not 
j)e  expected  to  be  borne  in  this  country.    Af^*  all,  if  the  prp- 
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prieton  were  in  the  wrong,  the  law  was  open  for  the  redfeaa  ef 
grievances.  Serjeant  Best,  though  coonsel  for  Mr.  Clifford,  ob^ 
served,  that  however  illegal  or' improper  was  the  conduct  of  the 
managers,  it  could  not  he  resisted  hy  riot;  he  only  contended 
that  his  client  could  not  be  proved  to  have  had  any  share  in  it; 
and  the  Jury  seem  to  have  admitted  the  propriety  of  his  rea«* 
soning. 

On  the  third  of  this  month  Mr.  KemUe  made  a  motion  in  the 
Common-Council  for  rescinding  the  resolutions  of  a  former  Couit 
respecting  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Wardle,  which  was  nega- 
tived. The  Colonel  was  not  so  fortunate  in  a  suit  which  h^ 
instituted  against  the  celebrated  Mary  Anne  Chirke  and  Daniel 
Fiancis  Wright:  this  being  tried  before  Lord  Ellenborough  ia 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  the  11th  of  December,  the  verdict 
returned  was— Not  Guilty. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common-Council  to  con- 
sider of  an  Address  to  his  Majesty  respecting  the  Ex*- 
pedition  to  the  Island  of  Walcheren,  gave  rise  to  a  nu- 
merous Meeting  of  the  Livery  in  Guildhall,  aud  a  Second 
Meeting  of  the  Common-Council  to  reconsider  the  Address  vote4 
before,  which,  when  ultimately  presented  to  his  Majesty  on 
the  20th  of  December,  drew  forth  a  reply  from  the  throne  as  to 
the  Walcheren  business,  and  other  subjects  of  complaint  connected 
with  it  in  the  Address,  that  his  Majesty  was  the  best  judge  of 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Executive;  and,  in  &ct,  that  Parliament  only  had  a  right  lo 
make  inquiry.  But,  notwithstanding  the  high  language  used 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  strenuous  wishes  expressed  by  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Cabinet  ibr  the  retention  of  Walcheren,  this  important 
Island  was  evacuated  by  tlie  British  forces  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1809,  after  they  had  kept  possession  of  it,  with  Flushing, 
and  several  other  stroug  posts,  nearly  six  months. 

About  this  time  the  Court  of  St.  James's  received  an  additional 
tribute  of  respect  in  the  mission  of  his  Excellency  Mirza  Abdul 
Hassan,  the  Perian  Ambassador,  who,  presenting  his  credentials 

to 


tB  bk  M^ieiAy  at  the  Qtt<»tii'8  Palace^  tli«  great  gates  ««Ee 
Ikrewn  open  with  macfa  eoleoiiiitj. 

The  City  about  this  time  received  ao  angmentalion  of  its 
MUBeroQs  commercial  fiuulities  in  the  opening  of  the  navigation 
•f  the  Canal  fiola  the  Biver  Thaaies  to  the  town  of  Croydon,  in 
8wey» 

The  death  of  .an  eminent  statesman,  in  the  person  of  the  Doke 
0i  Portland,  waa  among  the  memorable  events  of  tho  present 
year.  His  Grace,  who  firora  illness  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  but  a  few  days  before,  died,  at  Bariington-Hoose^  Pioca- 
^ly,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  Though  the  Dake  had  for  many 
yean  deserted  the  party  he  was  attached  to,  it  was  his  fortune 
to  be  tenderly  spoken  of  even. by  his  former  friends.  On  Mondaji^ 
Nov.  6,  his  Gnice's  fonei«l  took  place.;  the  St  James's  Vdnn- 
teeis  nostered  in  St.  Jamc^s's  Sqvare,  and  afterwards  formed  # 
fart  of  the  procession  on  this  solemn  occasion.  At  eleven  in  the 
tbrohoen  the  oavalcade  set  out,  and  proceeded  up  Bond-Street  on 
its  way  to  St  IHary-la-bone  Chureb^yard,  where  the  Duchess  of 
PortUod  lies  interred  in  a  magnificent  Aimily  vault.  The  hearse 
waa  richly  emblazoned  with  heraldic  ornaments,  and  drawn  by 
aix  horses,  followed  by  sev^al  state-carriages  and  monniing 
coaches.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  a  rich  Genoa  crimson  vel- 
wet,  decorated  with  silver  gilt  nails  and  escutcheons.  On  the 
plate  was  iiwerihed,  "  The  Most  Noble  WUliam  Henry  Cavendish 
Beatinck,  Duke  of  Portland,  died  October  the  30tb,  1809,  aged 
71  years.''  As  Chancellor  of  Oxford,. his  Grace  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Grenville.  ■ 

The  first  session  of  parlinment  for  1810  was  opened  by  com- 
mission, when  the  speech,  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ex- 
pressed his  Majesty's  deep  regret  tbat  the  exertions  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  proved  unavailing.  The  attack  made 
npon  the  Scheldt  in  the  preceding  year  was  also  noticed ;  and, 
though  the  principal  ends  of  the  expedition  were  allowed  not  to 
have  been  accomplished,  it  was  hoped  that  advantages,  materially 
alfecting  the  security  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  in  the  further 
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prosecutiolt  of  the  war,  would  result  from  the  demolitiou  of  iha 
Docks  aud  Arsenals  at  Flusbiug,  which  important  object  his 
Majesty  waiii  enabled  to  accomplish  in  oonsequenee  of  the  reduo- 
tion  of  Walcberen.  His  Majesty  further  signified,  that  the  inter- 
eourse  between  his  Minister  in  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpecteuly  inteiw 
rupted,  an  event  which  he  sincerely  regretted.  The  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Portugal,  and  the  glorious  victory  obtained 
at  Talavera  by  Lord  Wellington,  were  likewise  noticed;  while 
his  Majesty  lamented  that  Sweden  should  have  found  it  necessary 
to  purchase  peace  by  considerable  sacrifices.  But,  under  all  these 
misfortunes,  the  trade  and  revenue  of  the  country  were  repns- 
aented  a»  being  highly  satisfactory. 

After  the  investigation  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  had  been 
nearly  brought  to  a  close,  Mr.  Yorke,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  enforce  the  standing  order  of  the  house 
for  the  exclusion  of  strangers.    This  rule,  which  is  settled  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session  of  parliament,  led  to  a  train  <>f 
events  which  very  materially  endangered  the  peace  of  the  City  o>f 
London.  Mr.  Sheridan  having  nlade  a  motion  ''  That  a  Committee 
of  Privileges  be  appointed  to  meet  in  the  Speaker's  Chamber. 
&c''    Mr.  Windham  wished  to  know  in  what  manner  the  daily 
publishing  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  advantage- 
ous to  the  country  ?    What  was  the  value  to  their  constituents  of 
knowing  what  was  passing  in  that  house  ?  Supposing  they  should 
never  know,  it  was  only  the  difference  between  a  representative 
government  and  a  democracy.    Till  the  last  thirty  years,  or  a 
few  years  further  back,  he  said  it  was  not  even  permitted  to 
publish  the  debates  of  that  house.    So  lately  as  Dr.  Johnson's 
time  the  debates  were  never  published  but  under  fictitious  names. 
He  now  saw  that  the  uniform  and  constant  admission  of  strangers 
led  to  a  most  mischievous  tendency  ;  aud  he  thought  the  house 
ought  to  maintain  those  regulations  and  orders  which  had  so  long 
prevailed.    Lord  Folkstone  and  Mr.  Tieniey  objected  to  Mr. 
f^indham's  doctrine ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Moore  asked  if  there  was 
2  w»y 
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sny  tbiDji^  going  on  in  that  house  of  which  they  were  ashamed  f 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  concurred  in  most  of  what  had 
fidlen  from  Mr.  Windham,  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  carry 
his  concurrence  to  the  full  extent  of  that  right  honourable  gentle* 
man's  opinions.  On  a  division  of  the  bouse,  there  appeared  for 
Mr.  Sheridan's  motion,  80 ;  against,  166. 

It  soon  after  rather  unfortUQately  happened  that  what  had 
passed  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  excluding 
strangers,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  debate  in  a  Society  called 
Tke  British  Forum ;  and  the  following  placard  was  every  where 
exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  metropolis : 

'^  WINDHAM  AND  YORKE.^British  Forum,  33,  Bedr 
lord  Street,  Coveiit-Gardeu.— Monday,  February  19^,  1810.— 
av£0TiON  i-^"  Which  was  a  greater  outrage  on  the  public  feel- 
ing, Mr.  Yorke's  enforcement  of  ^e  standing  otAet  to  exclude 
strangers  from  the  House  of  Commons,  or  Mr.  Windham's  receipt 
attack  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?"  Last  Monday,  after  an  inter- 
esting discu8sioo,^it  was  uuaoimously  decided  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  standing  order  for  shutting  strangers  out  of  the 
House  of  ComQion9,  ought  to  be  censured  as  an  insidious  and  ill* 
timed  attack  on  the  libertiep  of  the  press,  as  tending  to  aggrai 
Tate  the  discontents  of  tbe  people,  ,and  render  their  representa« 
tives  objects  of  jealous  suspicion.  The  present  question  waf 
brought  forward  as  a  comparative  inquiry,  and  may  be  justly 
expected  to  furnish  a  contested  and  interesting  debate.^— Printe4 
by  J.  Dean,  WardourrStreet" 

Mr.  Yorke  having  stated  thiy  in  tho  House  of  Commons  o^ 
February  19,  John  Dean  was  ordered  to  attend  the  bar,  and  was 
committed  to  the  cosiody  of  the  Serjeant  ^t  Arms.  On  th(» 
21st  John  Qales  Jone^  being  brought  to  the  bar,  and  aske^ 
by  the  Speaker  what  he  had  to  say  ?  answered,  "  I  acknow* 
ledge  that  I  was  the  author  of  that  paper ;  and  I  am  extremely 
sorry  that  the  printer  of  it  has  suffered  inconvenience  on  my 
account.''  Jones,  at  the  desire  of  the  Speaker,  repeated  whaf 
he  hsjl  nii,  ^d  further  declared,  that  ''  in  what  he  had  done^ 
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he  was  not  actuated  by  any  diarespect  to  the  privileges  of  the 
house^  or  the  persons  6f  the  members  individually.  He  had 
always  considered  it  to  be  the  privilege  of  every  Englisbmaii  to 
animadvert  on  public  measures  and  the  conduct  of  public  men. 
He  said  he  had  erred,  acknowledged  his  sincere  contrition,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  that  honourable  house/'  He  was, 
notwithstanding^  committed  to  Newgale  ;  but,  as  to  John  Dean, 
at  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Yorke,  and  presenting  a  petition,  after 
being  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  he  was  discharged  out  of 
custody  without  paying  any  fees.  This  imprisonment  of  John 
Gale  Jones  in  Newgate,  it  will  appear  ultimately  led  to  the  com* 
mitment  of  Sir  Francis  Bordett  to  the  Tower. 

On  the  i2th  of  February  a  motion  being  made  by  the  honour- 
able baronet  for  the  acquittal  of  Jones,  it  brought  on  a  most 
interestidg  debate :— with  respect  to  bis  commitment  for  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  that  house,  the  house,  he  contended,  and 
parliament,  were  different;  there  most  consequently  be  adifier- 
ence  in  the  extent  of  the  privileges  which  they  mit^^bt  separately/ 
nr,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  house  of  parliament,  be  supposed 
to  possess.  On  this  ground  he  maintained  that  the  imprisonment 
of  John  Gale  Jones  was  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
a  subversion  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  The  question 
was,  if  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  right  to  imprison  a  person, 
not  a  member  of  that  house,  for  an  oflence  punishable  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  law ;  and,  by  a  vote  for  that  purpose,  deprive 
the  people  of  their  imperscriptible  rights?  In  this  question 
there  were  involved  two  distinct  qualities :  privilege  and  power. 
Privilege  the  house  possessed  for  its  own  protection ;  power  was 
a  right  exercised  over  others.  Privilege  they  were  to  exercise 
to  prevent  the  Crown  from  molesting  them,  as  a  shield  to  them- 
selves, and  not  as  a  scourge  to  the  rest  of  the  people.  The 
warrant  of  commitment,  too,  in  the  case  of  Gale  Jones,  he  con« 
tended  was  illegal  in  all  its  parts,  but  eminently  so  in  its  con- 
clusion. A  warrant  must  conclude  with  the  words  "  till  thf 
party  be  delivered  by  the  due  course  of  the  law/'  Lord  Coko  laid 
t  it 
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It  dbwa  eipUcitly,  that  do  man  could  be  sent  to  prison  irithoai 
tml  and  jndgnent  The  pciTilege  talked  of  ironld  make  the 
henae  as  great  aa  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  1  He  might  be 
laid  thia  ia  a  privilege  of  pariiament  He  answered.  No ;  it 
vaa  a  privilege  aaamned  only  by  one  branoh  of  the  legislature. 
iit  Fischer  Norton  had  said,  that  **  he  would  pay  no* more  at* 
tentiott  to  a  resolution  of  that  house  than  to  a  set  of  drankea 
porters  at  an  alehouse.'^  The  observation  was  coarse,  btit  just 
If  the  membera  vere  persuaded  that  a  resolution  of  that  house 
was  equal  to  that  of  all  the  branches  of  the  constitntion,  they 
would  agree  in  rejecting  his  proposition :  but,  if  with  him,  they 
thought  they  eonld  not  overturn  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
acts  of  parliament  solemnly  passed,  they  would  agree  with  him 
that  John  Gale  Jones  mnst  he  discharged. 

Mr.  C.  Wynne  and  the  Attorney  •General  cited  a  number  of 
cases  to  shew  the  right  of  botii  houses  to  commit  for  any  con- 
tempt or  breach  of  their  privileges.  Lord  Folkstone  maintained 
the  house  wi|8  competent  on  its  own  authority  to  punish  any 
contempt  or  interruption  of  its  proceedinga.  He  denied,  how* 
ever,  that  the  publication  of  a  libel  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  coa^ 
tempt :  for,  if  libel  and  contempt  were  the  same>  how  came  Hart 
and  White  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  a  libel  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Mr.  Sheridan  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
Mr.  Gale  Jones  should  be  discharged  in  consequence  of  the  con-' 
trition  he  had  expressed,  &c. ;  but  this  was  negatived,  and  the 
original  motion  lost  in  a  division :  for  it,  14,— Against  it»  153. 

Hie  time  was  now  hastening  when  Mimaters,  aa  well  aa  the 
other  advocates  for  exclusive  privileges,  were  to  have  their  satia- 
fection :  on  Saturday,  March  24,  there  appeared  in  Cobbettfs 
Weekly  Register  a  Letter,  inscribed  "  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  his 
Constituents,"  denying  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
imprison  the  people  of  England.  In  thi%  he  said,  he  had  laid 
the  case  of  Mr.  Jonea  before  them  in  a  more  full  and  connected 
way  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  parliamentary  reporters. 
Two  days  after  the  publication,  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
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parliament  by  Mr.  Lethbridge,  at  whose  desire  the  qnestion  y$M 
pat  by  the  Speaker  to  Sir  Francis  Bardett,  whether  he  ackiiow* 
ledged  himself  to  be  the  author  ^  Sir  Francis  answering  that  he 
did,  Mr.  Lethbridge  gave  notice  of  a  motion  which  he  made  on 
the  following  day.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  Mr.  Leth« 
bridge  had  marked  several  passages  iu  the  letter;  and,  among' 
the  most  offensive,  the  following :— "  The  House  of  Commons 
having  passed  a  vote,  which  amounts  to  a  declaration  that  an 
order  of  their's  is  to  be  of  more  importance  than  Magna  Charta^. 
and  the  laws  of  the  land,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  lay  my  senti- 
ments thereon  before  my  constituents,  whose  character,  as  free* 
men,  and  even  whose  personal  safety  depend  in  a  great  degree 
on  the  decision  of  this  question ;  a  question  of  no  less  importance 

than  this ^Whether  our  liberty  be  still  to  be  secured  by  the 

laws  of  our  forefathers,  or  to  lie  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  a  part  of 
our  fellow  subjects,  collected  together  by  means  which  it  i#  noi 
necessary  for  me  to  describe.** 

If  the  Commons,  he  argued,  have  the  absolute  power  of  irn* 
prisoning  and  releasing,  why  may  they  not  send  their  prisoners  to 
York  jail,  as  well  as  to  a  jail  in  London  P  Why  not  confine  men 
in  solitary  cells,  or  load  them  with  chains  and  bolts  P  He  further* 
more  charged  them  with  exercising  a  jurisdiction  beyond  the  limits 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  while  Magna  Charta  remains  un* 
repealed,  and  repealed  it  never  could  be,  he  said,  till  England 
shall  have  found  her  grave  in  the  corruption  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  They  have,  said  he,  by  burgage  tenure,  become  the 
proprietors  of  the  whole  representation,  and,  in  that  capacity, 
inflated  with  their  high-flown  fanciful  ideas  of  majesty,  and 
tricked  out  in  the  trappings  of  royalty,  they  assume  the  sword 
of  prerogative,  and  lord  it  equally  over  the  King  and  the 
people. 

In  writing  this  Addreseto  his  constituents.  Sir  Francis  assured 
the  honse  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was  infringing  any  privilege: 
Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  simple  act  of  arguing  on  the 
powers  of  the  Commons  was  a  crime  P    Would  not  the  house 
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tndofe  even  an  abslnei  doubt  of  their  powers  t  He  was  wiDing 
to  abide  by  the  foci  and  arguments  of  what  he  had  written.  He 
woold  aland  the  issne;  and,  if  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  house, 
he  would  withdraw :  the  Speaker  stating  that  this  was  the  nni* 
fenn  usage.  Sir  Francis  withdrew  accordingly.  Mr.  Lethbridgo 
then  proposed  two  resolutions:  First,  that  the  Letter,  signed 
Francis  Burdelt,  and  the  further  argument  which  was  published 
In  the  paper  caUed  '«  Cobbetf  s  Weekly  Register/'  on  the  S4th  of 
this  instant,  is  a  libellous  and  scandalous  paper,  reflecting  upon 
the  JBst  rights  and  privileges  of  this  house.  Second,  That  Sir 
Francis  Bnrdett,  who  suffered  the  above  articles  to  be  printed 
with  his  name,  and  by  his  authority,  has  been  guilty  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  this  house.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Blachford,  who  imputed  the  arguments  of  Sir  Francis  to 
the  spirit  of  Jaeo|>inism,  which,  he  said,  if  not  checked  in  time, 
would  not  only  take  away  the  dignity,  the  character,  and  an* 
thority  of  that  honse,  but  destroy  the  very  existence  of  it  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Sheridan  deprecated  all  rashness  and  precipitancy  in  the 
proceedings  upon  this  case.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said,  that  any 
man  had  a  right  to  discuss  any  great  constitutional  question. 
He  might  shew  his  folly -in  arguing  a  point  in  which  no  other 
man  could  agree  with  him,  but  still  he  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
There  might  be  inflammatory  language  in  the  paper  in  question, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  was  great  ability  in  the  reasoning ; 
sad  all  the  great  authorities  and  precedents  on  the  subject  were 
given  and  argued  on  with  moch  learning.  He  did  not  seem  to 
think  the  offensive  paragraphs  in  the  paper  amounted  to  a  libel. 
Mr.  Percival,  in  answer  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  could  not  con« 
ceive  how  any  one,  possessed  of  the  sense  and  information  of  his 
honourable  and  learned  friend,  could  doubt  that  the  paper  in 
question  was  a  libel :  grossly  libellous  as  the  proceeding  of  John 
Gale  Jones  had  been,  it  was  trifling  and  contemptible  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  honourable  Baronet  The  question  of 
adjournment  being  at  length  put,  the  debate  was  adjourned  till 
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the  5th  of  April,  in  the  contM  of  whieh,  tpeedm ' 
not  le»  than  thirty  members. 

Lord  Fdkatone  said,  he  did  net  know  to  what  extent  inembera 
were  to  be  (lermitted  to  pnblish  their  speeches.  The  standing 
orders  forbad  the  publication  of  the  debates,  nevertheless  that 
practice  had  been  long  connived  at  Formerly  it  covld  not  havo 
been  considered  such  a  grievance,  it  being  well  known  that 
Andrew  Marvel  wrote  a  fall  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  every  week. 

Mr.  Stephen  was  much  surprised  that  gentlemen,  m  much 
attached  to  the  democratical  part  of  the  constitution,  should  be 
wiHing  to  allow  that  house  to  be  trampled  upon,  or  to  go  begging 
for  protection  to  the  courts  of  law.  The  judges  would,  no  donbl^ 
act  with  impartiality ;  but  then  an  appeal  would  lie  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  then  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  would  depend 
on  the  other  house  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  if  the  house  were  brought  into  an  unplea^ 
sant  predicament,  woe  to  the  late  member  for  Cambridgeshire, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Yorke!  He  wished  to  know  what  conclusion 
gentlemen  intended  to  draw  from  their  resolutions;  when  Sir 
Robert  Salisbury  exultiugly  said,  he  should  propose  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower !  Several  members 
immediately  announced  their  intention  of  oppodttg  the  resolu- 
tions,'since  they  were  to  be  followed  up  by  a  punishment  not 
ivarranted  by  the  offence.  Mr.  Lethbridge's  resolutions  were 
agreed  to  without  a  division ;  but,  to  Sir  Robert  Salisbury's  mo« 
tion  an  amendment  was  proposed,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  be 
reprimanded  in  his  place,  when  the  house  divided, — Ayes,  152 — 
Noes,  190.  In  consequence  of  this  vote,  the  Speaker,  on  the 
same  morning,  at  half  past  eight,  signed  the  warrants  of 
commitment,  and  immediately  delivered  them  to  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms,  to  be  carried  into  effect,  if  possible,  by  ten  o'clock  the 
same  day.  Such,  however,  was  the  accidental  delay  of  Mr. 
Colman  in  this  unpleasant  business,  that  it  was  not  till  five  in 
the  afternoon  that  he  went  and  saw  Sir  Francis  at  his  house  in 
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iKceadilly,  who  told  him  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  him  at 
vleren  o'clock  the  next  tnomiDg  ;  on  which  the  Serjeant  retired, 
toneeifin;  it  was  Sir  l^rancis'a  intention  then  to  go  with  him 
fteteeaMy  to  the  Tower.  Abont  eight  in  the  evening,  being  sent 
again,  accottipanied  by  one  of  the  messengers,  he  told  Sir  Francis 
he  had  received  a  very  setiere  reprimand  from  the  Speaker  for 
not  having  executed  the  warrant,  which  he  read.  Sir  Francis 
then  said,  he  disputed  ifis  legality,  and  that  he  was  determined 
lint  to  go,  if  not  actually  compelled  by  force,  which  he  was  deter*> 
milled  to  resist  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  He  likewise  stated, 
thai  he  had  written  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  On 
thesobject 

During  this  time,  the  number  of  the  populace  that  had  collected 
aboat  Sir  Francises  House  Was  increasiing  every  moment.  At 
hugth  Mr.  Cohnao^  Who  had  called  several  times  before,  without 
king  admitted,  went  again  to  Sir  Francises  house  on  Sunday 
SMTtthig  at  seven  o*clock,  attended  by  a  messenger  and  soma 
poltee  officers,  and  knocked  at  the  door  several  times,  but  it  wKs 
not  d^ed.  The  Serjea:nt  and'  Messenger,  exposed  to  the  ut- 
moA  ridicule,  waited  by  tumii  in  the  neighbourhood  all  the  rest 
«f  tiie  day  and  Aight,  thinking  he  might  come  out  agaiu,  aa 
he  had  ddne  on  Saturday.  All  this  while  the  Sp^ker  having 
great  doubts  as  to  the  power  attached  to  his  warrant,  sent  it  to 
the  Aitomey-Genenti  for  his  opinion,  and  atting  upon  this,  late 
im  Sunday  evening  the  Seij^nt  went  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Ollce  to  request  civil  and  military  assiiitance. 

It  was  feittarked,  that  early  itt  the  morning  of  Friday  tlie  Hth 
thvet  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken  from  the  raiAparts  of  thfe 
Tower  and  placed  opposite  the  gate.  The  Militia  of  the  tovtet 
Hamlets  received  orders  to  be  in  readiness;  and  a  brigade  of 
artin^,  which  was  to  havfe  marched  to  Woolwich,  was  stopped. 
Stiangefs  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  ToWet" ;  and  subh  per^ 
sons  as  bad  admission  were  questioned  by  the  centihel  in  every 
pest  they  had  to  pass.    The  guards  w^re  called  out,  and  350  men 
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tent  to  protect  tlie  magazine  in  Hyde  Park.  A  nomber  •f  regi* 
ments  of  horse  and  foot  were  also  ordered  to  march  towarda 
London.  The  Staffordshire  Militia,  and  a  Detachment  of  the 
Royal  Horse-Guards,  Blues,  were  brought  from  Windsor  on 
Saturday,  together  with  the  10th  and  15th  Light  Horse.  Six- 
teen pieces  of  artillery  were  stationed  in  St  James's  Park;  a 
howitzer  and  a  sixteen  pounder  in  Soho-Square,  with  matches 
lighted,  and  a  number  of  volunteers  ordered  out.  On  Saturday 
night,  for  the  first  time,  blood  was  shed  on  this  occasion  in  Pic- 
cadilly; a  Guardsman  was  shot  through  the  cheek;  and  a  Mr. 
Robinson,  a  spectator,  wounded  severely,  but  no  person  killed. 
The  populace,  it  must  be  owned,  as  far  as  words  would  go,  used 
great  provocation  towards  the  military.  The  silly,  but  incessant 
repetition  of  the  cry  of  **  Burdett  for  ever  V*  the  military,  no 
doubt,  understood  as  a  bravado  directed  against  tliem.  But 
though  they  had  cleared  the  streets  on  Saturday  night,  eronda 
were  again  collected  on  Sunday  morning ;  yet,  when  the  Sberiffl 
arrived,  the  military  was  cleared  from  the  baronefs  bouse  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  each  side,  by  his  request 
About  five  in  the  afternoon  a  printed  bill  was  issued,  with  tbe 
Sherifls'  signature,  exhorting  the  multitude  lo  peace  and  good 
order,  as  otherwise  the  military  would  be  compelled  to  act. 
Boon  after  the  riot  act  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Leach,  above  one 
hundred  constables  began  to  move  the  mob.  The  military  then 
formed  at  the  end  of  Half-moon-strcet,  Piccadilly,  and  no  person 
or  carriage  was  suffered  to  approach  the  Baronet's  house.  The 
mob,  however,  rallied  again  about  eleven  at  night,  though  being 
again  driven  along  Piccadilly  towards  the  Haymarket,  they  ob» 
.tained  a  ladder  from  a  house  under  repair,  and  placed  it  across 
Piccadilly,  to-  impede  the  cavalry:  the' military  then  came  upon 
them  by  a  circuitous  route,  when  the  populace,  after  break- 
ing a  number  of  lamps,  gradually  dispersed.  The  windows  of 
the  honse  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  those  of  Sir  John  Anstruther, 
and  several  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  broken*    StiJl 
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M  eflbrf  WIS  made  to  force  tn  entnifee  into  the  honae  of  Sir 
Fhocui  Burdett^  Iboogh  he  was  known  to  have  been  at  home  the 
whole  of  Sanday  night 

Oo  Monday  morning  it  was  determined  to  pat  an  end  to  the 
aaeerlunty  end  beaitation  onder  which  the  perMna  entmated  with 
the  bosineaa  had  acted.  A  ladder  waa  then  brought  and  placed 
againat  a  front  dining-room  window  on  the  first  floor  of  Sir  Fran* 
cit^s  honae»  and  one  of  the  constables  mounted  it ;  but  the  shot* 
tot  being  closed  against  him,  he  came  down.  Immediately  after 
two  police  officers  descending  into  the  area,  they  entered  the 
kitchen  window,  and  forced  the  door  with  an  iron  crow.  Having 
kft  a  party  of  foot-gnards  in  the  hall,  the  officers,  with  Mr. 
Cofanan,  went  np,  where  Sir  Francis  was  with  his  family,  and 
Mr.  Roger  O'Connor.  After  aome  little  parley  with  Mr.  Col- 
mMB,  two  of  the  officers  taking  hold  of  an  arm,  said  he  was  their 
prisoner.  Sir  Fhmcts  asked  for  his  hat,  and  said,  "  As  force  is 
Bsed,  I  most  go."  A  dark*coloured  glass-coach,  which  had  been 
waitiMc  in  Clarges-street,  was  then  brought  to  the  hall-door,  and 
Sir  Francis  entered  it  with  his  brother,  and  Mr.  Wright,  one  of 
the  Mesaengers  of  the  Honse  of  Commons.  The  military  then 
eollecting  round  the  carriage,  it  drove  op  Albemarle-street  and 
Bond-street,  into  the  New-road,  near  Mary-le-bone,  down  the 
City-road,  and  along  Finsbnry-square  to  the  Tower,  where  it 
arrived  at  twelve  o'clock.  Two  troops  of  the  Life- Guards  pre- 
ceded, and  the  Idth  Light  Dragoona  followed  the  carriage;  the 
letter  having  been  in  Spain,  were  repeatedly  cheered  by  the 
people,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  were  considerably  irritated  by 
the  diffcfent  behaviour  of  the  Life-Goards,  in  striking  at  a  num- 
ber of  persons  standing  up  at  their  own  doors  and  windowa.-^ 
This,  it  is  certain,  increased  the  disposition  of  the  people  to 
aboaa^  which  the  military,  in  general,  bore  with  great  patience. 
The  noment  Sir  Francis  entered  the  Tower,  some  pieces  of  can- 
non, as  usnal,  being  fired,  some  timid,  or  ill-disposed  persons, 
spread  the  report  that  the  cannon  of  the  Tower  had  been  fired 
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iip<iii  IIm  people  the  military  paisitig  the  Trink,y«.IlQQfle^  md 
entertDg  Eaftl-Ch«ap,  were  assailed  nitii  ahoven  of  strniei, 
brick-bats,  &c.  when  charging  the  mulUtadej  the  firing  of  ear- 
bines  now  bedaiae  pretty  general,  and  nuinhera  of  the  peopk  felL 
The  contest  continued  ail  the  way  up  Feaehttiek*alreet^  where  a 
shot  entering  the  shop  of  Mr.  GoodeTe,  a  hoot-inaker,  killed  a 
man  in  conversation  with  him.  About  twelve  or  fototeen  persona 
were  killed  aod  wounded.  The  Bank,  the  Maosion'hoose>  and 
numbers  of  shops  were  shut  op  during  the  procession.  Tkns  tiie 
peajce  of  the  whole  city  was  exposed  by  a  raeaaove  which  might 
have  been  executed  by  a  single  peace*officer,  unarmed^  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  odiousness  attached  to  it.  Yet,  bow  far  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  was  justifiable  in  evading  tbeci^ition,,  so  as  to 
render  it  a  forcible  arrest,  and  a  violsiiou  of  h«  hoame,  i&  very 
questionable,  unless  he  meant,  by  so  doing,  to  try  its  validity  by 
law.  Certainly,  the  consideration  that  every  man'a  house  hi  bifi 
castle,  as  an  idea  that  bad  ever  been  highly  flattering  to  Ekiglioh* 
men,  might,  in  some  cases,  be  carried  beyond  the  rules  of  pnn 
d6nce.  But,  in  fact,  there  was  so  much  doubt  ia  this  ease,  Uiat  it 
was  probably  the  first  in  which  there  had  been  any  conaultotioni 
between  Minialers  of  State^  and  such  persona  as  the  Magiatratn 
of  Bow*street»  npoa  questions  of  law  and  right ! 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  ComsMns,  on  Monday^  April  9, 
read  the  letter  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  wrote  to  him  on  the 
Friday  night  preceding  his  cottmiMal.  In  this  Sir  Francis,  after 
stating  wliat  he  conceived  to  be.  his  duty  to  hta  ConstKaents  and 
the  King,  proceeded  thus :  "  Yonr  warrant,  Sir,  I  beKeve  yws 
know  to  bo  illegal.  I  know  it  to  be  so.  To  superior  fi»ree  t 
must  submit  But  I  will  not  incur  the  danger  of  cenftauing 
voluntarily  to  make  one  of  any  set  of  men  who  shall  assume  illu- 
gally  the  whole  powers  of  the  realm ;  and  who  have  no  right  ta 
take  myself>  or  any  one  of  lay  constituents,  by  Ibroe,  than  I  or 
they  possess  to  take  any  one  of  those  who  are  now  guilty  of 
this  usurpation.    And  1  ^ouU  sooner  condescand  to  aijcept  tl^ 
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•fictt,  baiiig  iB^re  desiroua  of  getting  out  of  my  present 
awociatioQ  than  others  maj  be  desuous  of  getting  profiti^lf 
iBte  iL'* 

Tlie  next  thing  the  Speaker  had  to  do  vith  this  perplexin|f 
kltcr^  was  |o  inquire  whether  it  should  be  ordered  to  lie  on  th4 
taUc^  which  being  adjourned  till  nest  day,  Mr.  Curwen  then 
thinking  it  would  most  become  the  dignity  of  tiie  house  to  takm 
•0  ftrther  notice  of  it»  moved  that  the  further  oonsideration  of  it 
should  bn  postponed  till  that  day  nix  mouths.  Mr.  Perceval 
thoagbt  the  letter  a  high  aggravation  of  the  ofience;  but  the 
vsnant  for  oommiUnent  being  eaLeottted>  he  would  not  have  the 
house  to  proceed  any  farther. 

Qa  the  I7th  of  Afrit  ]«ord  Coehrane  presented  a  petition  from 
a  mettittg  at  Westminster,  held  that  day  in  Palace-yard,  iu 
vhidi  thn  house  was  sailed  upon  to  restore  to  the  inhabitauis  of 
WestsMualsr  their  beloved  representative.  It  coutrasted,  among 
#llier  ofrnteiiptnoiu  espreesions,  the  refusal  of  the  house  to  en- 
tire into  the  eohduet  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Perceval^ 
when  dinlinoily  ebarged  with  the  sale  of  a  seat  in  that  house,  with 
the  Oommittal  of  €Uf  Francis  Burdett  to  prison,  enforced  by  mili* 
Isry  power.  Thi*  p<tit*on,  after  some  debate,  being  ordered  to 
lie  OD  the  table,  oh  the  3d  of  May  another  was  presented  by  Mr. 
9yng  fiom  MiddlasOK,  which  Mr.  Perceval  looked  upoa  tio  be  a 
hind  of  AperitteBl  to  try  ho«  ftr  the  forbearauce  of  the  house 
wtttU  go  in  the  snfferanee  of  language  such  as  it  cootained. 
Tbie  politiea  Was  rejcsted,  as  was  another  also  from  the  Livery 
of  Lo*4im  foe  the  release  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Gale 
JoMs.  Pditiins  of  a  similar  nature  afterwards  came  in  from 
Berkshire,  Beading,  Nottingham,  Kingslon-upon-Hull,  Roches-. 
ter,  SonlhiVark,  and  Shetteld. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Cobbett  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
June,  IBIO,  for  a  libel  on  the  German  Legion,  excited  a  i^reat 
deal  of  interest  Some  of  the  Cambridgeshire  militia  having  been 
PRtinov,  were  flogged  by  these  foreigners ;  and  being  fuuud 
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goilty  of  a  libel,  be  was  sentenced  to  two  yean  imprisoBmeBt  b 
Newgate,  and  to  pay  1000/.  to  tbe  King. 

During  Sir  Francis  Dardetf  s  confinement  in  tbe  Tower,  a 

depatation  from  the  Livery  of  London,  to  tbe  number  of  one 

hundred  and  twenty,  proceeded  from  Gnildball  in  their  aneient 

costumes,  aud  in  several  carriages,  preceded  by  tbe  City  Mar- 

abals,  otlier  City  offioers,  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Wood,  Colonel  Boa- 

▼ille,  &c.  went  to  the  Tower,  where  they  were  met  by  Lord 

Koira,  who  complimented  them  as  they  passed,  and  introduced 

them  to  Sir  Francis  Bordett,  who  thanked  them  for  the  bonovr 

they  had  done  him ;  after  which  they  returned  in  tbe  same  order 

as  they  came.    But  as  the  parliament  adjourned  ior  the  usual  re- 

eess  in  June,  the  liberation  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  followed  as  a 

natter  of  course,  an  event  which  bis  friends  could  not  pass  over 

without  shewing  every  public  mark  of  approbation  of  bis  ooodiict 

in  their  power.    His  constituents  in  Westminster  having  aOir 

nounced  their  intention  of  going  in  procession,  it  proved  a  kind 

of  signal  for  the  assemblage  of  the  idle  and  dissolute  of  all  de« 

scriptions,  as  well  as  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  Baronet's 

friends.    Perhaps  on  no  previous  occasion  had  there  ever  been 

a  greater  number  of  people  assembled  in  all  the  streets  leading* 

from  Piccadilly  to  the  Tower  than  on  this,  exclusive  of  carriages, 

horse  and  foot,  mostly  decorated  with  blue  ribbands  and  mottoes, 

and  escorted  with  music.  Besides  the  crowds  that  lined  the  streets, 

an  immense  multitude  was  collected  on  Tower -bill,  waiting  the 

great  event  with  the  utmost  impatience  till  near  four  in  the  after* 

noon;  when,  to  the  inexpressible  mortification  of  the  unthinking 

populace,  they  learned  that  Sir  Francis  had  left  the  Tower  quita 

privately,  going  down  tbe  river  a  little  distance,  and  then  land* 

ing,  and  taking  horse  to  his  house  at  Wimbledon.    A  little  reflect 

tion,  however,  soothed  the  mortification  of  the  many  on  not  seeing 

their  favourite,  some  of  whom,  with  every  impartial  person  and 

friend  to  order,  gave  him  great  credit  for  the  motives  that  led 

blip  to  privacy,  instead  of  an  ostentatioos- appearance  of  triamph. 
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III  the  evening  an  illttmination  to  a  very  coiuiiderable  extent  took 
place;  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  all  reflecting  minds^  that 
the  peace  of  the  metropolis  was  not  on  this  occasion  at  all  dis« 
torbed ;  and  that  no  military  force  was  wanting  to  preserve  pnblic 
order.  Mr.  Gale  Jones  was  on  the  same  day  liberated  from  his 
erafinemeDt  in  Newgate :  but  this  events  in  consequence  of  the 
disappointnient  of  the  populace  in  seeing  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
produced  little  or  no  sensation. 

The  City  of  London  being  duly  impressed  with  the  circnm* 
stance  of  his  Majesty's  Jubilee,  Mr.  Jacks,  in  a  Court  of  Com« 
mon  Council,  having  moved  that ''  a  bust  of  our  Most  Excellent 
Soverei^  George  the  Third  be  placed  in  the  Council  Chamber 
•f  the  City  of  London  as  a  grateful  testimony  to  descend  to  thi 
latest  posterity  of  the  high  sense  that  Court  entertained  of  the 
manifold  blessings  enjoyed  under  his  paternal  reign,  in  which, 
during  the  long  period  of  fifty  years,  and  under  the  most  arduous 
eircnnBtances  ever  recorded  in  history,  Britons  have  the  proud 
satisfaction  to  feel  that  amid  the  wreck  of  surrounding  nations, 
their  beloved  coontry  has  preserved  its  laws,  its  religion,  its 
liberties,  and  its  independence  unimpaired,''  it  was  agreed,  after 
some  debate,  that,  instead  of  a  bust,  a  statue  should  be  erected ; 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dixon,  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  all  the  Aldermen  present,  and  a  Commoner  from  each 
ward,  was  appointed  to  see  it  carried  into  effect.  Much  aliout  the 
same  time,  in  consequence  of  previous  enquiry  and  investigation 
on  the  subject«of  prisons,  the  Common-Council  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing important  resolutions : — 1.  Resolved,  that  the  prison  of 
Newgate  is  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  required  for  the 
average  number  of  prisoners  usually  confined  therein,  particularly 
for  female  prisoners. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient,  and  would  be  highly  beneficial,  to  sepa- 
rate prisoners  committed  for  trial,  from  convicted  felons. 

3.  That  it  is  expedient,  and  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  re- 
move prisoners  ^r  debt  from  Newgate  to  some  other  place  of  con- 

B  4  finement. 
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fiaement,  tbere  being  Dearly  200  debtors  confined  in  n  ifpaoe  cal* 
CuUted  to  receive  only  11  Oj  v hose  removal  would  afibrd  greater 
ftcoommodation  to  criminal  prisoners. 

4.  Tbat  tbe^  length  of  lime  which  pisoners  are  detained  L9 
Newgate  (in  some  instances  12  months)  after  being  seuieuced  to 
transportation^  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  crowded  atate 
of  the  gaol. 

5.  That  the  evil  effects  arising  from  the  crowded  state  of  th0 
gaol  wpuld  be  greatly  obviated  by  erecting  a  Houcie  of  Correc* 
tion  for  the  reception  of  the  minor  classes  of  offenders ;  a  mea<> 
sore  which  has  been  foiuid  highly  beneficial  to  the  administra- 
tion  of  crinunal  justice,  and  to  the  moral  reform  of  the  offeu- 
ders. 

6.  Tbat  the  confinement  of  lunatics  in  Newgate,  and  allowing 
tbem  to  mix  with  other  prisoners,  is  repugnant  to  every  prisciplo 
of  humanity,  and  ought  to  be  discontinued* 

7.  That  irons  ought  in  all  cases  of  commitment  to  be  of  tb^ 
lightest  kind,  consistent  with  safe  custody,  and  that  the  keepera 
should  in  no  instance  double  iron  that  description  of  persons,  ex<* 
cept  in  casesof  outrage,  or  by  order  of  some  one  of  the  magistratei^ 
or  the  sherifis. 

8.  That  none  of  the  assistant  keepers,  menial  servants,  or  other 
persons  belonging  to  tlie  prisons  should  be  permitted  to  receive 
gratuities  from  prisoners  for  what  are  denominated  indulgences,  a 
practice,  which  if  permitted  in  any  degree  to  exist,  opens  the  door 
to  ev^ry  species  of  abuse  and  infamous  treffic. 

9.  That  the  flees  of  every  kind  taken  by  the  keepers  of  the  pri- 
sons, or  by  clerks,  or  by  other  officers  from  prisoners,  should  bei 
entirely  abolished;  and  that  a  liberal  remuneration  should  be 
made  to  the  different  persons  who  have  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  receive  those  fees. 

10.  That  the  Poultry  Compter  is  in  a  most  deplorable  and 
ruinous  condition,  and  by  no  means  a  fit  place  for  the  confine- 
ment of  prisoners  of  any  description ;  and  that  beipg  entirely  sur- 

roanded 


voasded  by  priraie  reBidences,  ite  fite  is  a  very  isi|iroper  and  in« 
f «cue  aitu^tson  for  a  priwMi,  which  ought  to  be  erected  id  a  nora 
iipen  and  anconnected  apace. 

U.  That  it  be  referrod  back  to  the  Comaiitlee  ibr  General  Par* 
poses  to  consider  of  the  best  aeans  of  giving  effect  to  the  pre« 
ceding  reaaiations;  and  to  report  froip  tine  to  time  to  the  Conrt; 
and  that  the  Committee  fog  City  Landa  do  report  the  atate  4»f 
their  proceedings  |;especttvg  the  Poqltry  Compter  as  soon  as 
pofiaihif. 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  City  during  the  latter  end  of 
1809,  and  the  coiurae  of  1810«  met  with  aiagular  opposition  in 
the  nnprf  cedented  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  presenting  thdr 
addresses  and  petitions.  It  appeals,  as  a  member  of  the  Com* 
mon  Council  observed^  '^  that  for  several  years  psst,  the  right  of 
petition  bad  been  frittered  awiiy.  At  first  npon  accouut  of  hi» 
M^esty's  infirmities,  the  petitions  of  the  City  were  only  to  be 
presented  at  Levees,  and  now  (in  1810)  it  was  said  they  were  not 
to  be  delivered  at  at  aU  into  his  handa,  hot  to  be  sent  to  his  secre« 
taiy/^  And  thoi^h  the  right  of  preaenting  a  petiUoo  to  tha 
King  sitting  on  his  throne,  had  jqst  before  been  waved  in  one  of 
the  first  resolutions  passed  at  a  Common  Hall,  it  was  positively 
eipresaed  **  that  out  of  peiaonal  feeliags  towards  their  sovereign 
they  did  wave  the  exercise  of  this  right.  It  wa^  also  resolved 
ananimonaly,  that  whoever  adviaed  his  Majesty  not  to  receive  the 
petition  of  the  Livery  in  the  acoustosMd  and  establisbed  mode 
had  committed  a  scandalous  breach  of  their  duty,  i^iokted  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  constitutkin,  and  abused  the  confideneo. 
of  their  Sovereign."  Persisting  in  this  rights  and  being  again  re- 
fined ;  in  another  Common  HaM,  held  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1810^  it  was  resolved  "  that  bis  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  denying  ta , 
the  Sbeciis  admission  to  the  Koyal  Presence,  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent, had  violated  an  ancient  and  most  valuable  privilege  of  tha 
MetrcfoU^  inanlted  the  great  body  of  its  citizens,  and  displayed 
a  daring  spirit  af  despoliam«  alike  hostile  to  the  true  inteveata  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people/' 

On 
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On  tbe  30th  of  Janaary  1810,  Colonel  Wardle  attended  at 
Gaildhall  to  receive  the  thanks  and  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in 
conseqoence  of  the  part  wliich  he  took  in  prosecnting  the  inqoiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Doke  of  York,  and  his  unibrtanate  eon- 
Bection  with  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke. 

In  the  following  month  a  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Waith- 
nan,  for  establishing  a  standing  order  to  prevent  for  the  fatnre 
ixiy  petition  or  address,  voted  by  tbe  Common  Council,  and  onca 
agreed  on,  from  being  reconsidered,  or  any  other  substituted  in 
place  thereof,  was,  after  a  debate  of  considerable  length,  agreed  to. 
It  would  appear  that  much  valuable  time  was  lo^t  in  the  almost 
useless  attendance  to  a  requisition  from  the  Livery  for  a  Common 
Hall,  for  taking  into  consideration  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett;  the  result  of  this  was  a  great  deal  of  bitter  altercation 
among  the  different  partiies,  and  the  passing  ofa  number  of  re- 
solutions, which  bad  no  other  apparent  effect  than  to  .excite  a 
counter  meeting  of  the  Livery  at  the  London  Tavern  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  with  other  resolutions,  and  a  declaration  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  former !  In  fiict,  almost  the  whole  buai- 
ness  of  Common  Halls  and  Common  Councils  during  tbe  summer 
of  1810,  was  confined  to  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  reform,' 
which  the  parties  tbemselvea  seemed  to  forget,  the  moment  a  new 
subject  of  discussion  was  introduced :  and  when  the  new  Lord 
Mayor  went  in  state  to  Guildhall  to  hold  the  first  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  in  his  mayoralty,  the  late  Chief  Magistrate,  received 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  excellent  and  patriotic  conduct,  which  was 
put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  last  business  of  importance  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Common  Council  at  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  was  tbe  re- 
gulations proposed  for  the  City  Militia,  or  rather  the  abuses  con- 
nected with  this  establishment  The  report  of  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  subject,  being  brought  forward,  it  ap- 
peared they  had  agreed  that  it  was  expedient  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment to  enable  them  to  do  away  the  militia  acts  altogether.   The< 
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militia  system  in  tbe  city  bad  been  carried  on  at  an  enonnoiis 
expense^  and  no  practical  benefits  arose  from  it;  the  annual  ex- 
peoditore  being  dOOO/.  independent  of  tbe  trophy-tax.  The  Com- 
mittee further  stated,  that  the  information  required,  was  pererop* 
torily  refased  by  tbe  Colonel,  Sir  John  Eamen  and  Alderman 
Hunter,  who  said  that  they  were  only  responsible  to  the  Court 
of  lieutenancy,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  of 
wbieli  they  were  the  members !  Tbe  situation  of  those  gentle- 
men had  become  more  lucrative  than  that  of  any  other  Colonels 
of  militia,  or  even  of  the  regular  regiments.  In  the  West  Lon- 
don regiment  there  was  a  balance  of  more  than  2000/.  in  a  stock- 
puTse^  which  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  offered  to  hand  over,  if^Sir 
John  Eamer  would  in  like  Bianner  hand  over  the  baknce  for  his 
regiment  of  East  London.  Tbe  sole  and  entire  oontroul  of  this 
stock-purse,  was  exercised  by  Sir  John  Eamer  himself,  who 
neither  allowed  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  or  tbe  Major  to  interfere. 
Tbe  Committee  could  not  conceive  any  reason  for  Sir  John 
Eamer  refusing  to  give  them  the  information  required,  but  a  wish 
to  conceal  from  tbe  citizens  of  London  who  paid  the  tax,  the 
msnn^  in  which  it  was  applied.  They  stated  as  the  result  of 
their  inquiries,  that  their  was  then  above  8000/.  in  the  bands  of 
tbe  Colonels  of  tbe  two  regiments,  which  ought  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  city  treasurer.  They  believed  that  the  city  of  Lon- 
don militia,  was  of  no  use  either  to  the  city  or  county ;  that  the 
civil  power  bad  been  generally  found  sufficient  for  its  protection ; 
and  that  the  ancient  force  of  trained  bands,  or  volunteers,  was 
sufficient  in  any  extraordinary  emergency.  They  therefore  re« 
eommeuded  to  Parliament  to  repeal  the  laws  respecting  the  militia 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  to  mske  this  force  more  available  to  the 
food  of  the  country,  by  extending  its  services  in  common  with 
ether  regiments  of  militia. 

Among  the  memorable  events  of  this  year  was  the  death  of 
the  Honourable  William  Frederick  Eden,  son  to  Lord  Auckland. 
M.  P.  for  Woodstock.  The  body  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
WIS  discovered  In  the  River  Thames  on  the  2Atii  of  February 
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ISlQy  off  Lambeth  Palace,  five  w^eks  having  d^i«d  unoe  t&t 
time  he  was  missed.  On  searehiD^  the  pockets  a  receipt  va«^ 
found  in  a  pocket-book  for  600/.  paid  to  Mesara.  Drummoiid  audi 
Co. ;  13/.  in  notes,  some  silver,  and  a  gold  watch  and  seal.  Bf 
the  evidence  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest  it  appeared  that  the  d«« 
ceased  called  on  Mr.  Stables,  the  Acyutant  ef  the  Wobtmioatar 
Corps^  in  Abingdon  Street,  in  I  he  moiniug  of  January  19,  to  8«ttU 
some  military  matters,  when  the  former  started  from  his  ahair  oa  n 
sudden,  and  went  down  stairs  before  Mr.  Stables  cohU  even  ring 
lor  a  servant.  Mr.  Stables  knew  the  deceased  well,  but  h^ 
never  considered  him  as  the  least  deranged.  He  had  bami  iB«% 
formed  that  the  deceased  went  home  to  Lord  Auckland^  mad# 
his  own  tea,  and  appeared  perfectly  saae.  Mr.  Holt,  surgeoa  of 
Abingdon  Street,  and  Major  Jones,  belonging  to  the  Westmiuater 
Corps  knew  the  Colonel  well,  and  never  conceived  that  he  waa 
deranged ;  and  tins  was  also  corroborated  by  Mr.  Figgj  Lord 
Auckland's  steward  ;  the  latter  was  the  only  person  that  at* 
tended  the  Jury  from  Lord  Auckland's,  and  the  Jury  feturiied  % 
special  verdict  of  "  Found  drowned  in  the  river;  but  by  what 
means  the  body  came  there,  tliere  was  no  evidence  before  th# 
Jury.'^  His  remains  were,  February  27,  removed  from  LarA 
Auckland's  house  in  Palace  Yard,  and  attended  by  the  Hon,  George 
£den,  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamtilure,  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot,  Mr.  W«d« 
derburn,  and  the  Rev.  George  Moore,  and  deposited  in  the  hmily 
vault  at  Beckenham. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  Mr.  Lyon  Levy,  a  diamond  roerehaBt^ 
precipitated  himself  from  the  east  side  of  the  gallery  ef  the  m^ 
numeut,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  he  cleared  the  rails,  bo* 
struck  against  the  pedestal.  The  fall  from  the  top  of  the  gaU 
lery  enclosure  to  the  ground  is  about  175  feet.  This  was  tb« 
third  instance  of  the  kind  that  had  happened  within  the  last  sixty 
years.  On  the  2dth  of  June,  17d0,  about  f<Hir  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, a  man,  supposed  to  be  a  weaver,  iell  from  the  tep;  ho 
struck  the  pedestal,  and  pitched  on  a  past,  whidi  laid  ej^n  hifl 
skull,  and  he  was  otherwise  most  tecribly  shattered.  The  next 
7  instance 
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iftsteiiee  mm  in  ITBB,  Inly?,  when  John  Cradock,  a  baker,  thre# 
hioMelf  over  the  north  sideof  tlie  monament ;  he  cleared  the  pedi- 
ment and  iron  railing,  by  fiadling  just  on  the  oatside  of  them  near 
the  north-west  comer. 

A  Gtrcumatance  mneh  more  extraordinary  and  afrocioua  took 
place  in  the  night  of  the  3l8t  of  May,  or  rather,  early  in  the 
moniing  of  that  day»  when  a  horrid  attempt  was  made  with  % 
view  to  asaasainate  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Camber- 
land.  On  the  Wednesday,  the  day  before,  the  Duke  had  been 
dining  at  Cireenwich,  and  returned  to  town  in  the  evening.  He 
came  home  to  hia  apartments  in  St  James's  Palace  about  half 
past  twelve,  and  went  to  bed  about  one.  Abont  half  past  two  he 
received  two  violent  blows,  and  cuts  on  the  head.  The  first  im* 
pression  upon  his  mind  was  that  a  bat  had  got  into  the  room,  and 
was  beating  about  his  head  :  he  was  soon  convinced  to  the  con« 
trary,  by  reoatving  a  third  blow ;  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  when 
he  received  a  number  of  other  blows :  from  the  glimmering  light, 
reflected  from  a  dull  lamp  in  the  fire-place,  playing  on  the  moving 
instrument  that  inflicted  the  wounds,  they  appeared  like  flashes  of 
lightning  before  his  eyes.  He  hastened  toward  a  doors  near  the 
head  of  his  bed,  leading  to  a  small  room,  to  whidi  the  assassin 
Mlowed  him,  and  cut  him  across  his  thighs.  His  Royal  high- 
ness  not  being  able  to  find  his  alarm  bells,  which  there  is  no 
doubt  the  villain  had  concealed,  called  with  a  loud  voice  for 
Neale,  his  Valet  in  waiting,  several  times,  who  came  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  together  with  his  Royal  Highness,  alarmed  the 
house.  The  Buke  desired  Neale  not  to  leave  him,  as  he  feared 
there  were  others  in  the  room.  His  Royal  Highness  shortfy 
«(ter  went  to  the  porteps  room,  and  Neale  went  to  awaken  Seiris. 
(a  Piedmontese,  another  of  the  Duke's  valets.)  The  door  of 
Sellis's  room  was  locked,  and  Neale  called  out  to  him,  saying 
"  The  Duke  is  murdered.^'  No  answer  being  given,  the  door 
was  broken  open,  and  Sellis  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  with  his 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  It  was  supposed  that  9elliR,  con- 
scious of  bis  own  guilty  ismgined  when  the  alarm  was  giVeti  at' 

his 
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his  door,  tliat  they  were  aboat  to  take  him  in  custody,  and  im« 
mediately  cut  his  throat.  His  blue  coat  was  found  folded  up  in 
a  chair  at  one  comer  of  the  room,  the  inside  of  which  was  stained 
with  blood.  A  pair  of  his  slippers  were  also  found  in  the  do* 
set  adjoining  the  Duke's  chamber.  The  sword  used  was  a  larga 
military  sabre  of  the  Duke's,  and  had  been  lately  sharpened.  Tha 
whole  edge  appeared  hacked,  and  blunted.  His  Royal  High* 
ness,  it  was  understood,  received  six  distinct  wounds ;  one  upon 
the  forehead  towards  the  top  of  the  head;  one  upon  the  cheek, 
another  down  the  cheek,  one  upon  the  arm ;  another  by  which  hui 
little  finger  was  nearly  severed  from  the  hand,  and  another  on  the 
thigh,  besides  several  punctures  iu  different  parts  with  the  point  of 
the  sabro.  Mr.  Home,  tlie  surgeon,  being  sent  for,  immediately  pro- 
nounced, that  none  of  the  wounds  were  mortal.  A  Coroner's  Inquest 
that  sat  upon  the  body  of  Sellis  returned  a  verdict  %f  Felo  de  $e. 
During  this  examination  the  Foreman  of  the  Jury  asked  a  wit- 
ness if  he  thought  the  deceased  had  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  Duke.  He  replied,  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  Sellia 
had  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  than  any  other  of  his  servants:  his 
Royal  Highness  had  stood  godftither  for  one  of  his  children ; 
the  Princess  Augusta,  Godmother.  The  Duke  had  shewn  him  a 
very  particular  fiivour,  by  giving  him  apartments  for  his  wife  and 
lamily,  with  coals  and  candles.  He  was  a  little  sallow  man, 
whose  features  retained  some  regularity  even  amid  the  convulsion 
into  which  they  had  been  distorted.  The  body  of  Sellis  was  buried 
at  the  corner  of  Scotland  yard. 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  Earl  of  Northesk  and  Sir  Richard 
Strachan  received  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  swords  voted  them 
by  the  City  of  London.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of 
St.  Vincent.  Appropriate  speeches  were  made  by  the  Chamber- 
Iain,  and  answered  by  the  Admirals.  After  this  ceremony  they 
staid  and  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor. 

About  this  time  the  Persian  Ambassador,  whose  distin- 
guished reception  has  been  already  noticed,  formally  took  leave 
of  their  Majesties  at  the  Drawing  Room  previous  to  departing  for 
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9enitL :  be  was  accompanied  by  Sin  G.  and  W.  Oasley  and  Mr. 
Morier. 

An  accident  rather  alanning  to  the  commercial  interest  oc« 
coned  on  tbe  third  of  October :  the  Coffer  dam  at  the  Limehouso 
estranoe  of  the  West  India  Doclis,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping;  ont  the  water  while  the  building  of  the  wing  wall  of  the 
lock  waB  going  on,  gave  way.  At  nearly  high  water^  in  the  af- 
tcfnoon,  the  workmen  employed  in  excavating  the  earth  for  the 
foandation,  having  observed  the  water  to  burst  underneath  the 
piles,  were  ordered  to  remove  immediately  from  the  dam.  The 
confidence,  howercr*  reposed  in  its  security,  from  the  immense 
strength  of  the  braces,  &c.  was  such,  that  hopes  were  entertained 
that  it  would  not  entirely  give  way.  But  in  a  few  minutes  the 
piles,  which  were  opwards  of  thirty  feet  long,  were  forced  perpen* 
dicolarly  into  the  air,  the  water  of  course  filled  the  dam,  and  the 
cffiBCts  were  immediately  felt  in  the  basiu,  though  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  might  have  been  expected.  The  situation  of  the  dam 
was  so  much  exposed  that  not  less  than  from  thirty  to  forty  ves« 
sela  passed  every  tide.  Many  of  these  in  passing,  notwithstand- 
ing every  exertion  of  the  Dock  Master,  came  with  a  severe  crash 
against  the  dam,  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  pressure  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  thousand  tons  of  water,  the  blowing  up  of 
the  whole,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Fortunately  no  lives  were 
lost. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Abraham  Goldsmid  about  this  time,  nearly 
paralized  the  monied  interest  of  this  great  Metropolis.  This 
gentleraan  was  at  his  house  near  Roehampton,  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  28th  of  September,  1810,  and  about  half  past  seven  in 
the  morning  was  seen  by  bis  coachman  to  pass  the  bridge  that  leads 
to  the  wiMerness^r  rookery  in  the  grounds  at  Merton  House: 
shortly  after  the  coachman,  as  was  usual,  inquired  what  horses  were 
to  go  to  town,  upon  which  he  was  referred  to  Mr.  Goldsmid,  and 
going  in  search  of  him,  was  the  first  to  find  him  weltering  in  his 
l4ood,  with  the  pistol  grasped  in  hjs  right  baud.  Life  was  not 
^aite  txtiiict,  but  before  any  aid  could  be  procured,  Mr.  Golds- 
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ttifl  expired.  Mr.  Greldemid  hzi  been  a  jeint  coBtrac^or  Ibr  ttit 
late  loan  of  fourteen  millions  with  the  house  of  Sir  Frauds 
Bwing,  and  taking  the  largest  prolpable  range,  that  he  bad  dealt 
among  his  friende  one  half  of  the  sam  allotted  hiia,  the  loss  sna^ 
tained  bj  the  remainder  at  the  rate  of  dA/.  per  thoaaand,  the 
price  the  day  preceding  hia  death,  irna  more  than  any  individaat 
fbrtnne  ooald  be  expected  to  auatain.  Ever  since  the  <tecliae  of 
Omninm  from  par,  Mr.  Q6ldBmi«f s  apiriti  yrert  progreaaively 
Arooping;  but  nhen  it  reached  tvp  or  six  per  eent  diacoant, 
tvilftioni  the  probability  of  recovering,  the  nnfommaite  gentleman^ 
evidently  appaarad  reatleaa  in  hia  dlapoaition*  and  disordered  in 
hia  mind.  Beaidea,  there  is  reason  to  beKeve,  that  not  finding  tiiat 
cheerfbl  aaaiatanoe  among  hie  motried  friends  which  he  had  ex* 
perieneed  in  happier  timea,  he  was  miable  to  bear  np  against  the 
preasnfe  of  his  miafertHnea,  and  henee  waa  driven  to  terminate  a 
life,  which,  till  then  had  never  been  eheqnered  by  disappoint* 
laent  The  moment  intelligence  of  the  distraaaing  event  readied 
t lie  city,  which  was  about  the  period  of  the  opening  of  the  8tock 
H^hange,  coDaolafell  from  W  to  <^|;  Ornninm  declined  in  pro- 
portion. It  was  nnderstood  that  Mr.  Goldamid  had  determined, 
if  poasible,  to  perform  his  eontraet  at  tfie  Stock  Eaehange,  hoping 
atill  to  have  a  competency  left  to  retire  with  into  private  life,  witb 
the  wreck  of  hia  fbrtnne. 

About  the  beginning  of  November  the  workmen  employed  U^ 
repair  the  church*  of  St  Msfy,  Aldermanbnry,  are  aaid'  to  have 
discovered  the  remaina  of  the  notoriona  Chaneellor  Jetferiea.  Iv 
removing  a  large  fiat  atone  near  the  Commnnion  Table,  in  a  vault 
anderneath,  they  fonnd  a  leaden'  coffin,  ooniaining  the  body* 
The  coffin  did  not  appear  io  have  aufiered  much  decay.  It  was* 
doaed,  and  a  plate  remained  on  it,  inscribed'  with  the  name  of 
Chancdlor  Jefieries.  As  hia  son  and  daughter  are  buried  in  the 
same  vault,  the  coAn  was  not  opened,  but  replaced,  and  the  slonr 
fitstened*  over  it. 

At  length,  in  November  1619,  the  malady  which  had  fited  upon 
bia  Hajvsty,  early  in  October,  coold  no  longer  be  concealed. 

After 
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After  ihe  unwelcome  intelligence  had  been  announced  to  the  pub* 
lie,  in  terms  as  delicate  as  possible,  preparations  were  made  for 
isiain^  daily  bulletins  at  St.  James's  and  the  Mansion  House. 
So  early  as  the  first  of  November  it  had  also  been  announced  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  that  in  consequence  of 
tbe  continuing  indisposition  of  bis  Majesty  no  chief  magistrate  of 
Uie  city  could  be  submitted  for  the  royal  approbation,  and  that  of 
course  his  lordship  would  be  expected  to  continue  in  the  dischart;rQ 
of  the  duties  of  his  high  office  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  could 
be  takeu  on  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

On  the  meeting  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  30th  of 
November,  a  report  of  the  physicians  on  ihe  state  of  the  King's 
health  was  brought  in,  and  laid  before  the  members.  In  the 
lower  House  Mr.  Perceval,  in  hopes  of  the  King's  amendment, 
moTed  for  the  further  adjournment  of  a  fortnight,  and  if  none 
appeared,  that  then,  both  Houses  should  proceed  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  in  the  Royal  authority,  which  was  carried.  The  reason 
of  this  motion,  the  minister  said,  was  because  he  wished  in  the 
mean  while,  to  ascertain  in  whose  care  the  King  was  to  be  placed, 
and  that  in  case  of  recovery  tbe  Royal  authority  might  be  re- 
stored to  him  pure  and  unimpaired.  On  the  13th  of  December 
the  Houses  met,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  examine  the  physicians.  In  this  examination  they 
pointed  out  tlie  species  of  insanity  under  which  his  Majesty  la- 
boured, but  its  early  removal  tbey  would  by  no  means  ascertain. 
This  examination  was  highly  important,  as  it  brought  to  light 
various  periods  in  which  his  Majesty  had  been  in  similar  situ- 
at  ions :  but  the  final  issue  of  all  the  debates  tbat  followed  was^ 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  Regent,  under  certain  re- 
strictions; and  that  the  Queen  should  bave  the  care  of  the 
King's  person :  her  Majesty  being  assisted  by  a  Council.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Regent,  after  his  being  sworn  in  in  due  form 
before  the  Privy  Council,  was  to  receive  the  address  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London  on  the  oc- 
casion; and  as  he  on  the  same  day  held  a  Council^  all  the  mini- 
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sters  of  state  were  present,  when  it  was  read  in  a  very  solemn 
manner.  The  address  of  the  city  was  partly  condoling  and 
partly  congralulatory.  Among  the  grievances  was  specified  "  th« 
present  representation  iu  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  i^ 
reform  in  which  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Crown,  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  the  independence  of  the  country/' 
To  this  the  Regent  returned  a  kind  and  dignified  answer,  assuring 
the  city  that  he  should  esteem  it  the  happiest  moment  of  his  life, 
when  he  could  resign  the  powers  delegated  to  him  into  the  hands 
of  his  sovereign,  and  that  he  should  always  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved. 

On  the  I2th  of  November,  the  late,  or  Ejc-King  of  Sweden,  ar- 
rived at  Yarmouth.  He  fell  in  with  his  Majesty's  ship  Ruby,  ou 
bis  passage  down  the  Baltic,  and  afterwards  shifted  from  that 
to  the  Tartarus,  in  which  he  arrived  at  Yarmouth.  His  Majesty 
assumed  the  title  of  Count  Gottorp,  and  under  that  name^  was 
among  the  first  of  the  nobility  that  left  their  cards  at  St.  James's 
to  inquire  as  to  the  King's  health.  On  the  I8th  of  the  follow- 
ing month  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  most  moderate  and  judicious 
of  the  brothers  of  the  French  Usurper,  anived  with  his  family  at 
Plymouth,  and  soou  after  settled  at  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Worcestershire,  which,  since  the  late  peace, 
he  has  left,  with  all  his  family,  to  return  to  Italy. 

This  year  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
printed  a  new  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  and  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  with  the  singing  Psalms,  in  one  large  volume  octavo, 
which  was  executed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  from  Stereotype 
plates,  and  which  was  distributed  about  the  Principality  of  Wales, 
neatly  bound  in  calf,  at  a  price  considerably  less  than  one  half 
f^  the  prime  cost  to  the  Society.  They  also  printed  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  ancient  and  modern  Greek,  in  parallel 
columns;  and  further  announced  their  resolution  to  print  a  . 
version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Irish  language,  as  being 
more  likely  to  be  read  by  the  natives  than  any  other  in  tho 
Gttlic  or  English  language. 

Tho 
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The  oonclusion  of  1810  was  marked  by  and  act  of  sacrilege  and 
robbery  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  atrocity.  On  Saturday  night,  or  early  on  Sunday 
ffloniing,  Dec.  24,  this  edifice  was  deprived  of  t»e  whole  of  thtf 
rich  service  of  plate.  The  difficulties  and  ingenuity  required  to 
get  at  the  property  prove  the  depredators  to  have  been  complete 
masters  of  their  profession.  The  articles  carried  off  were  as  fol« 
low: 

One  large  embossed  chased  waiter,  with  the  emblems  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  weight  128  ounces. 

The  covers  of  a  large  folio  Bible,  richly  chased,  110  oz. 

Ditto  of  a  prayer  book,  100  oz.    ' 

One  large  plain  salver,  engraved  w^ith  a  glory,  67  oz. 

Two  rich  chased  waiters  with  very  fine  alto  relievo  figures^ 
in  the  centre,  153  oz. 

Two  very  large  chased  altar  candlesticks,  200  oz. 

Two  smaller  candlesticks,  200  oz. 

Two  very  large  rich  chased  flagons,  130  oz. 

Two  chased  chalices  with  sexagon  feet,  and  two  salvers  for  the 
coversi  112  oz. 

Two  small  salvers  richly  chased,  31  oz.  And  one  pierced 
spoon. 

Several  of  these  articles  were  used  but  a  few  days  before  at  a 
private  ordination,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  after  they 
were  done  with  v/eve  locked  up  in  the  plate*room  immediately 
over  the  vestry,  in  iron  chests,  which  had  on  them  padlocks,  as 
well  as  other  locks.  There  are  two  doors  to  the  room,  an  inner, 
and  an  outer  one;  the  former  is  entirely  iron,  the  other  plated, 
and  of  nncommon  strength.  To  these  principal  doors  there  are 
several  passages  leading,  all  of  which  have  doors  always  locked, 
through  which  persons  must  pass  before  they  enter  the  plate* 
room :  and  it  was  only  known  to  a  few  persons  to  what  apart* 
nent  these  passages  led.  All  these  doors  remained  locked,  and 
it  was  not  till  Sunday  morning,  when  the  plate  was  wanted  for 
the  chorch  service,  that  the  robbery  was  discovered.    The  per- 
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Bon  who  had  the  plate  under  his  care  opened  the  passage  doors 
with  the  keys  belonging  to  them,  but  the  lock  of  the  main  door 
he  could  not  open  until  he  had  procured  the  Master  Key.  He 
then  found  that  the  chests  containing  the  plate  had  been  broken 
open  with  an  iron  crow,  or  some  such  instrument,  the  padlocks 
having  been  opened  in  the  usual  way.  When  the  Police  Officers 
came  from  Bow  Street  to  examine  the  premises,  they  were  of  opi* 
nion  that  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  plate  were  all  previously 
known,  and  the  crime  committed  by  persons  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  place.  The  weight  of  the  whole  was  1760  ounces.  It 
had  been  doubly  gilt  but  a  very  short  time  before,  which  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  gold.  The  robbers  must  have  passed  nine 
doors^  or  gates,  before  they  could  get  at  the  property.  The 
Master  Key  was  kept  in  a  closet  where  one  of  the  vergers  usually 
placed  his  silver  staff;  but  that  was  not  stolen,  although  it  is 
probable  the  key  was  used  to  effect  the  robbery.  An  attempt  to 
Kteal  the  plate  from  this  Cathedral  had  been  made  about  twenty 
seven  years  before.  The  robbers  then  got  as  far  as  a  closet  where 
the  keys  were  kept ;  but  whether  they  were  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding by  being  alarmed,  or  by  their  light  ijoing  out,  was  never 
ascertained. 

The  appointment  of  a  Regent  in  the  person  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  interest  attached  to  his  future 
conduct  engaged  the  attention  of  all  ranks.  Early  in  January 
Ibll,  a  deputation  from  the  House  of  Commons  waited  upon  her 
Majesty  at  Windsor,  expressing  a  hope  tiiat  her  Majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  undertake  the  im|)ortant  duties  proposed 
to  be  invested  in  her,  as  soon  as  an  Act  of  Parliament  sliould 
have  passed  for  carrying  their  Resolutions  into  effect.  To  which 
her  Majesty,  in  her  reply,  observed,  •'  that  the  same  sense  of 
duty  and  gratitude  to  the  King,  and  of  obligation  to  this  country^ 
which  induced  her  in  the  year  1789,  to  promise  her  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  momentous  trust  then  reposed  in  her  by  Parlia* 
ment,  was  strengthened  by  the  blessings  she  had  continued  to  ex- 
perience under  the  protection  of  his  Majesty;  and  that  she  should 

therefore 
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therefore  be  wanting  in  all  duties  if  she  hesitated  to  accept  the 
aacred  trust  reposed  in  her.  On  the  following  day  the  depu- 
tation  from  the  two  Houses  went  up  to  Carlton-Hoase  to  pre* 
sent  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Resolutions  which  they  haJ 
agreed  to.  The  Lords  and  gentlemen,  in  full  dress,  were  ush- 
ered through  the  superb  suite  of  rooms  to  the  drawing  room^ 
where  his  Royal  Highness  stood.  His  Chancellor^  William 
Adam,  Esq.  and  Earl  Moira,  were  on  his  right  hand  :  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  Mr.  Sheridan  on  his  left,  and  behind  him  the 
officers  of  his  household.  To  the  paper  read  by  the  Lord  Pre- 
ndent,  one  of  the  Deputation,  his  Royal  Highness's  reply  was 
highly  patriotic:  he  concluded  it,  by  saying  that  he  should  rely 
with  confidence  upon  the  constitutional  advice  of  an  enlightened 
Parliament,  and  the  zealous  support  of  a  generous  and  loyal 
people. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Common  Council  had  agreed  to,  and  pre* 
sented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  restric- 
tions on  the  Regent.  But  though  these  restrictions  were  much 
opposed  both  within  and  without  doors,  they  finally  passed  both 
Houses  in  the  beginning  of  February ;  and  soon  after,  the  Royal 
Assent  being  given  by  Commission,  they  received  the  force  of  a 
hw. 

The  day  appointed  for  swearing  in  the  Prince  of  Walea  as  Re- 
gent gave  rise  to  rather  a  splendid  ceremony.  About  a  quarter 
before  two  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  February  6,  all  the  Royal 
Dukes,  and  a  very  numerous  assemblage  of  Privy  Councillors  met 
at  Carlton  House.  The  whole  of  the  magnificent  suite  of  state 
apartments  were  opened,  and  the  illustrious  persons  were  ush- 
ered into  the  Gold  Room  (so  called  from  the  style  of  the  orna* 
meots.)  Almost  every  Privy  Councillor  in  town  were  present, 
and  they  were  above  a  hundred  in  number.  A  message  was 
brought  from  the  Prince  to  the  President  of  the  Council,  Earl 
Camden,  desiring  his  attendance,  in  an  adjoining  room,  accord* 
ing  to  the  usual  form,  to  communicate  to  him  the  return  of  tht 
iiimmons,  &c.    After  his  return,  the  Prince  approached  in  grand 
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procession^  prepeded  by  the  officers  of  his  Council.  They  passed 
through  the  room  where  the  Privy  Councillors  were  assembled, 
and  through  the  circular  Drawing  Hoom  into  the  grand  Saloon, 
(This  is  hung  with  scarlet  drapery  and  embellished  with  portraits 
of  the  most  distinguished  Admirals)  and  here  the  Prince  seated 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  table,  his  royal  brothers  apd  cousins, 
being  on  his  right  and  left  hand,  according  to  seniority,  and  all 
the  officers  of  bis  houshold  and  Privy  Councillors  ranging  them- 
selves on  each  hand,  according  to  rank;  while  the  officers  of  the 
houshold,  not  Privy  Councillors,  placed  themselves  on  each  side 
of  the  Saloon.     The  Prince  then  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

"  My  Lords,  I  understand  that  by  the  Act  passed  by  the  Par- 
liament,  appointing  me  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdomi  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  I  am  required  to  take  cerr 
tain  oaths,  and  tp  make  a  declaration  before  your  Lordships,  as 
prescribed  by  the  said  Act.  I  am  now  ready  to  take  these  oaths, 
and  to  make  the  fleclaration  prescribed."  The  Lord  Privy  Seal 
then  rose,  made  his  reverence,  approached  the  Regent,  and  read 
from  a  parchment  the  oaths  that  follow.  The  Prince  with  an  au- 
dible voice  pronounced  after  him ;  "  I  do  sincerely  profuise  and 
swear  that  )  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  Ma- 
jesty King  George.  So  help  me  God.''  ^^  I  do  solemnly  pro- 
mise and  swear  that  I  will  truly  and  faithfully  execute  the  office 
pf  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
according  to  an  Act  of  Parliamept  passed  in  the  fifty-first  year 
of  the  reigii  of  his  present  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  in- 
tituled. An  Act,  &c.  and  that  I  will  administer  according  to  Law, 
the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  Apt,  and  that  I 
will  in  all  things,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  and  ability,  consult 
and  maintain  the  safety,  honour,  and  dignity  of  His  Majesty^ 
^nd  the  welfare  of  his  people.  So  help  me  God.'^  The  Prince 
^]ibscribed  the  two  oaths.  The  Lord  President  then  presented  to 
bis  Royal  Highness  the  declaration  mentioned  in  an  Act  made  in 
the  3(Hh  year  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled  an  Act  for 
the  more  effectual  preserving  of  the  King's  person  and  govern- 
ment, 
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rnenty  l»y  disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  which  declaration  bis  Royal  Highness  audibly  made, 
lepeated,  and  subscribed.  The  Lord  President  signed  first,  and 
every  one  of  the  Privy  Councillors  in  succession  signed  these  in- 
struments as  witnesses ;  and  the  same  were  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  The  Lord  President  then 
approached  the  Regent,  and  had  the  lionour  to  kiss  his  hand. 
The  Royal  Dukes  followed,  and  afterwards  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  the  rest,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
sat  at  the  long  table^  advanced  to  the  chair  on  both  sides.  This 
imposing  ceremony  being  closed,  a  short  Lev,ee  took  place  in  the 
Drawing  Room,  when  his  Royal  Highness  addressed  himself  to  the 
Circle,  and  afterwards  gaVe  an  audience  to  Mr.  Perceval,  who  had 
the  honour  again  of  kissing  his  hand  as  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury^ 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

On  the  13th  of  February  the  important  intelligence  was  officially 
received  of  the  capture  of  the  Isle  of  France,  by  the  arms  of  the 
British,  early  in  the  month  of  December  1810,  with  very  little 
loss  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  forces. 

The  state  of  the  currency  having  rendered  some  alterations  in 
it  necessary,  on  the  19th  of  March,  this  year,  a  rise  of  ten  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  the  stamped  dollars  took  place.  The  in* 
crease  in  the  price  of  silver  had  become  so  great  that  the  dollars, ^^ 
or  tokens  issued  by  the  Bank,  had  sold  for  more  as  bullion,  than 
they  would  pass  for  as  coin.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  conse- 
quently gave  notice  that  they  would  in  future  receive  in  payment 
all  Bank  Dollar  Tokens  at  the  rate  ofJSve  shillings  and  sixpence 
each;  and  that  all  such  Tokens  would  in  future  be  issued  at  the 
same  increased  rate. 

About  this  time  a  new  Dock  was  opened  at  Rotherhithe,  near 
the  King's  Victualling  Office,  called  the  East  Country  Dock,  ca- 
fable  of  holding  about  eighty  ships,  intended  for  those  from  Ame- 
rica, the  Baltic,  the  Fisheries,  and  others,  containing  naval  stores. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton^  in  the  spring  of  1811,  tended 
fiirther  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  of  those 
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who,  like  his  GrAce,  had  some  years  before  been  conspicuoug  iu 
their  opposition  to  the  ministry,  particularly  (luring  the  American 
irar.  A  circumstance  about  the  same  period  afforded  some  glim- 
mering hopes  of  his  Majesty's  recovery  :  as  instead  of  issuing 
daily  bulletins  these  were  discontinued  as  unnecessary  ;  they  were 
therefore  ordered  to  be  issued  only  three  times  a  week. 

At  a  Common  Council  holden  on  the  4th  of  April  this  year^  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  General  Purposes  for  adding 
1500/.  per  annum  to  the  allowance  of  the  late,  present,  and  future 
Lord  Mayors,  was  agreed  to.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  Chief 
Magistrates  were  ascertained  to  be  12,000/.  and  the  receipts  about 
6500/. 

In  another  Court  of  Common  Council,  Mr.  Quin,  after  paying 
some  high  compliments  to  the  Prince  Regent,  moved  that  the 
freeedom  of  the  city  should  be  presented  to  his  Royal  Highness 
in  a  box  of  heart  of  oak,  which  was  agreed  to  unanimously  :  but 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  deputation  that  had  waited  on  his 
Royal  Highness,  informed  them,  that  after  expressing  very  sincere 
gratification  from  the  proofs  of  the  Corporation's  attachment,  he 
had,  on  account  of  the  high  situation  he  was  placed  in,  declined 
accepting  the  freedom. 

As  an  event  connected  with  the  accession  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  Regency,  the  splendid  fete  given  in  commemoration 
of  it,  and  in  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  his  august  parent,  should 
not  be  passed  over :  another  motive  still  more  liberal,  was  im- 
puted to  this  circumstance  ;  that  of  benefiting  the  numerous 
classes  of  British  artists,  who,  by  the  illness  of  the  Sovereign 
and  the  discontinuance  of  the  splendour  of  the  Court,  had  been 
deprived  of  many  advantages.  Wednesday,  June  19, 1811,  being 
the  day  appointed,  Carlton  House  was  opened  about  nine  at 
night.  The  Ro)a1  Family,  with  the  principal  nobility  and  gen- 
try came  early.  The  full  bands  of  the  three  regiments  of  foot 
guards,  and  the  Prince  Regent's  band  in  their  full  state  uniforms 
played  the  most  delightful  marches.  The  Grecian  Hall  was  adorn- 
ed with  shrubs,  and  an  additional  number  of  large  lauthorns  and 
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patent  lamps.     The  floor  was  carpeted,  and  two  lines  composed 
of  Yeoinau  of  the  Guards  the  King^s,  the  Regent's,  the  Queen's, 
and  Royal  Dnke's  servants  in  their  best  liveries,  formed  an  ave- 
noe  to  the  Octagonal  Hall,  where  Yeomen  were  also  stationed, 
and  which  was  decorated  with  antique  draperies  of  scarlet,  trim- 
med with  gold  colour,  and  tied  up  with  gold  cords  and  tassels.    In 
the  hall  were  also  assembled  to  receive  the  company.  Generals 
Keppel  and  Turner,  Colonels  Bloomfield,  Thomas  and  Tyrwhitty 
together  witK  Lords  Moira,  Dundas,    Keith,    Ueathfield,  and 
Moont  Edgcumbe.    The  Prince  entered  the  State  Rooms  at  a 
qoarter  past  nine,  dressed  in  a  Field  Marshal's  uniform,  wearing 
the  ribband  and  gorget  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  a  diamond 
star.     The  Duke  of  York  was  dressed  in  a  military,  and  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  in  a  naval,  uniform.     Soon  after  the  Prince  came  in, 
the  Royal  family  of  France  arrived,  and  were  received  most 
gracioasly.    Louis  XVIII.  appeared  in  the  character  of  the  Count 
de  Lille,  and  as  such  was  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Moira.     Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  D'Angouleme,  was  introduced  by 
the  Dachess  of  York,  and  the  other  French  Princes,  by  Lord 
Dandas.    The  general  amusement  of  the  company  for  some  time 
was   perambulating  the  balls  and  apartments  on  the  principal 
floor.     The  grand  circular  dining  room  in  which  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter  had  been  recently  entertained,  excited  particular  ad- 
miration by  its  cupola,  supported  by  columns  of  porphyry,  and 
the  superior  elegance  of  the  whole  of  its  arrangments.     The  room 
in  which  the  throne  stood   was  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  gold 
laces  and  fringes,  and  the  canopy  of  the  throne  was  surmounted 
by  golden  helmets,  with  lofty  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers.     Under- 
neath it  the  state  chair  was  placed,  and  round  the  room  crimson 
and  gold  stools.     This  room  contains  the  marble  busts  of  the 
late  Mr.  Fox,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Earl  Moira,  and  Earl  Grey ; 
and    in  the  centre   a  lustre  of  immense  size,  and  most  daz- 
zling brilliancy.    In  a  word|  all  the  apartments  were  decorated 
with  a  splendour  perfectly  new.    The  whole  palace  seemed  a 
scene  of  enchantment^  and  every  elegant  female^  clad  in  the  at- 
tire 
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tire  of  her  native  country,  appeared  the  Armida.  The  Con* 
aervatory  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  objects  in  the  splen* 
did  arrangment.  The  Lailding  of  Gothic  Order  appeared  to  bt 
the  most  perfect  and  beaatiful  specimen  of  that  st^le  execoted 
in  modern  times.  Between  the  pillars,  candelabras  were  sua* 
pended  twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  each  presented  four  bril* 
liant  patent  burners,  spreading  a  breadth  of  light  not  easily  de« 
scribed.  The  principal  table  extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
Conservatory,  and  across  Carlton  Hoose,  to  the  length  of  200 
feet. 

Along  the  centre  of  the  table,  about  six  inches  above  the  sur- 
face, a  canal  of  pure  water  continued  flowing  from  a  silver  fonn* 
tiun,  beautifully  constructed  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Its  faintly 
waving  artificial  banks  were  covered  with  green  moss  and  aquatie 
flowers.  Gold  and  silver-coloured  fish  were,  by  a  mechanical 
invention,  made  to  swim  and  sport  through  the  bnbbliug  current, 
which  produced  a  pleasing  murmur  where  it  fell,  and  formed  a 
cascade  at  the  outlet.  At  the  head  of  the  table,  above  the  foun- 
tain, sat  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  on  a  throne  of 
crimson  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold.  The  throne  commanded  a 
view  of  the  company,  at  the  back  of  which  appeared  Aureola 
tables,  covered  with  crimson  drapery,  constructed  to  exhibit,  with 
the  greatest  effect,  a  profusion  of  the  most  exquisitely  wrought 
silver  gilt  plate,  consisting  of  fountains,  tripods,  epergnes,  dishes, 
and  other  ornaments.  Above  the  whole  of  this  superb  display 
appeared  a  royal  crown,  and  his  Majesty's  cypher,  G.  R.  splcn- 
didly  illuminated.  The  supper  was  the  most  superb  in  spectacle 
and  arrangement  that  perhaps  ever  was  exhibited  in  this  country. 
The  state  table  of  the  Prince  Regent  was  ranged  along  the  con* 
servatory,  the  west  end  of  which  being  the  head,  was  hung  semi* 
circularly  with  a  crimson  silk  ground,  covered  with  transparent 
muslin,  drawn  into  a  variety  of  apertures  for  the  splendid  display 
of  numerous  gold  vases,  urns,  massy  salvers,  &e.  embossed  by 
admirable  workmanship,  and  the  whole  snrmounted  by  a  most 
superb  aacient  urn,  captured  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

from 
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Ibn  the  Spanish  admiral,  vbo  commanded  what  was  so  presomp- ' 

tooQsly  styled  the  ''  Invincible  Armada."     The  servise  of  the 

table  was  in  gold ;  and,  adjoining  to  this,  were  tables  running 

thiongh  the  library  and  whole  lower  spite  of  rooms,  the  candela- 

hras  in  which  were  so  admirably  arranged,  that  the  Regent  could 

distinctly  see  and  be  seen  from  one  end  to  the  other.    Along 

these  tables  the  royal  family  of  England,  and  that  of  the  Bour-  . 

bona  and  the  nobility,  were  seated  conformably  to  their  respecv 

tiTe  ranks.    On  the  right  hand  of  the  Prince  Regent  sat  the 

Duchess  of  D'Angouleme^on  his  left  the  Dnchess  of  York.— 

From  the  library  and  room  beyond,  branched  out  two  great  lines 

of  tables  under  canvas  far  into  the  gardens,  each  in  the  shape  of 

across,  all  richly  served  with  silver  plate,  and  covered  with 

every  delicacy  the  season  could  possibly  afford.     The  library  and 

the  council-room  displayed  the  greatest  taste.    The  latter  was 

appropriated  to  dancing ;  and  the  floors  were  chalked  in  a  bean* 

tiful  style.    Bands  of  music  were  stationed  in  the  tents  on  the 

lawn  of  Carlton-house ;  and,  when  dancing  commenced,  the  gay 

throng  stepped  over  floors  chalked  with  Mosaic  devices,  and 

poTed  through  thickets  of  roses,  geraniums,  and  other  fragrant 

sweets,  illuminated  by  variegated  lights  that  gleamed  like  stars 

through  the  folisge.    In  the  course  of  the  night  a  brilliant  dis* 

play  of  fire»works  took  place,  which  gratified  an  immense  body  of 

spectaton.    The  dancing  commenced  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the 

Grand  Conncil-Chamber,  in  two  lines,  which  were  divided  by  a 

crimson  cordon,  but  not  more  than  five  or  six  couple  danced  in 

each  set.  At  three  o'clock  supper  was  announced,  by  the  striking 

vp  of  three  bands  of  martial  music  stationed  in  the  gardens. 

The    Prince  bowing  gracefully  to  the  several  personages  of 

the  Bourbon  fiimily,  preceded  them  to  the  royal  table  in  the 

Conservatory,  being  followed  by  the  Count  De  Lille  and  the 

Duchess  D'Angouleme,    (handed  by   the  Duke  of  York,)    by 

the  Dukes   D'Angouleme,    Berri,  Prince  of  Orange,  and    the 

pokes   of  Clarence,   Kent,  Cambridge,   Cumberland,    Sussex, 

tnd  Qloucester,    Except  the  great  officers  pf  state,  none  under 
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the  rank  of  Dake  and  Harqois  coold  hftf  e  plaee  there ;  so  thai 
Earls^  Coantesses^  and  those  of  sabordinate  degree^  took  their 
places  indiscriminately  at  the  other  tables.  Chairs  fer  9000 
were  placed,  but  these  being  found  insufficient,  recesses  vers 
soon  provided,  so  that  all  were  amply  supplied.  The  Prince  and 
his  illustrious  guests  rose  from  table  at  half  past  four^  and  ft* 
turned  to  the  gold  saloon  in  the  same  order  as  they  descended 
from  it.  Dancing  being  renewed,  and  the  Sun  pretty  welt  up, 
the  blended  lights  of  night  and  day  gave  the  whole  scene  new 
features.  The  ladies  wore  new  dresses  of  English  ma&u&otttfS^ 
principally  white  satius,  silks,  lac^  crape,  and  muslins,  orna- 
mented with  silver :  the  head-dresses  were  generally  ostrich  fea- 
thers and  diamonds.  The  gentlemen  wore  court  dresses  and 
naval  and  military  uniforms,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  gold  lace« 
The  Prince  Regent  had  a  large  diamond  loop  and  button  ift  his 
hat  and  feather ;  and  wore  also  a  sabre,  the  handle  and  scabbard 
of  which  were  richly  studded  with  jewellery.  There  were  pre- 
sent  at  this  grand  entertainment  14  Dukes,  15  Duchesses,  Ifi 
Marquisses,  16  Marchionesses,  98  Earls,  85  Countesses^  39 
Viscounts,  21  Viscountesses,  107^  Lords,  and  as  many  Ladies  of 
the  same  rank,  besides  Barons,  Counts,  Admirab,  Ministers  vf 
State,  Generab,  Aldermen,  &c.  &c.  These  distinguished  guests 
did  not  begin  to  leave  Carlton-House  before  six  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day morning  ;  and  the  whole  had  not  departed  at  eight,  when  the 
guards  were  taken  off  duty.  The  crowd  in  Pall-mall  was  im- 
mense. 

The  death  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  bis  house 
in  Piccadilly,  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  present  summer, 
in  the  6dd  year  of  his  age.  His  Grace  was  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  County  of 
Derby,  and  L.  L.  D.  In  public  life  he  had  been  a  proud  support 
to  the  Whig  interest,  and  a  firm  adherent  to  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Fox;  but  his  own  habits  were  retired;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  assisted  his  party  rather  by  his  fortune  than  his  own  per- 
sonal exertions.  When  the  remains  of  his  Grate  were  removed  te 
9  be 
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h  iAtened  in  the  Ikmily  vault  of  All  Saints,  Derby,  the  heane 
was  followed  by  twenty-one  carriages  belonging  to  his  family 
and  friends,  at  the  head  of  which  was  that  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
by  whom  the  loss  of  the  Duke  was  much  regretted,  the  wannest 
friendship  haying  subsisted  between  them  for  many  years. 

A  singular  circumstancs  relative  to  the  arrest  of  a  dead  body 
•ccnrred  this  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uoxtou,  where  a  writ 
«f  arrest  was  served  upon  a  dead  body  by  a  Sheriff's  officer  and 
his  assistants,  as  the  friends  of  the  deceased  were  conveying  it  to 
Shoreditch  bnrial-grouad.  The  officer  and  his  assistants  present- 
ing the  writ,  forcibly  removed  the  body  into  a  shell,  and  conveyed 
it  away*  However,  as  the  friends  of  the  deceased  did  not  come 
fsrwArd  to  pay  the  debt,  the 'officer  the  next  day  applied  to  the 
Minister  of  Shoreditsh  to  inter  the  corpse,  which  he  very  pro- 
peilj  refssed,  unless  the  service  was  read  over  it,  which  would 
ensure  the  security  of  the  body  in  holy  ground.  The  Sheriffs  of 
Lsndon  very  properly  caused  an  immediate  enquiry  to  be  made 
bto  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  finding,  that  though  the 
officer  did  not  disturb  the  body  himself,  he  improperly  left  it  with 
the  plaintiff,  without  having  made  any  communication  at  the  She- 
riff's Office,  they  therefore  dismissed  him  from  his  employment.  In 
fact,  an  action  of  this  nature  could  not  be  otherwise  than  revolt- 
ing io  the  feelings  of  the  community  at  large,  though  it  tended 
to  determine  a  point  till  then  subject  to  a  doubt,  as  it  occasioned 
Lord  Ellenborough  to  declare,  the  arrest  of  a  dead  body  was  mani- 
festly unauthorized  by  the  laws  of  England.^ 

A  sceptre  of  gold,  and  a  sword  of  state,  together  with  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  kingly  office,  were  about  this  time  seized  on 
the  River  Thames  by  the  Custom-house  officers,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  omitted  to  make  an  entry  of  them  at  the 
Custom-house.  I'hese  were  accompanied  by  some  other  swords, 
and  several  magnificent  mirrors  of  great  value,  with  a  very  fine 
Herschell  telescope,  all  intended  for  the  Black  Emperor  of 
Hayti,  at  St.  Domingo  ;  but,  on  an  application  from  the  agent, 
and  the  non-payment  of  the  duty  being  imputed  to  the  ignorance 

of 
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of  the  lawk,  the  whole  was  restored,  on  condition  of  eompcnsatioo 
being  made  to  the  officers. 

A  circumstance  traly  rare,  also  occurred  at  the  Tower  near 
the  same  time :  a  person  viewing  the  Managerie  inconsiderately 
touched  the  paw  of  one  of  the  tygers,  who  seized  his  arm,  and 
drew  him  close  to  the  den,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  two 
or  three  men,  one  of  whom,  with  great  difficulty,  disengaged  the 
^ger  from  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  by  forcing  a  stick  down  tha 
auimars  throat. 

The  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  acts  of  parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the 
entrance  at  Temple-bar  and  Snow-hill,  having  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  new  street  leading  northwards  from  Picket-street, 
should,  as  a  memento  of  respect  to  their  chairman,  the  Alder- 
man, be  called  Domville-street :  he  having  declined  the  honour, 
it  was  agreed  it  should  be  called  Picket-place. 

After  nearly  twelve  months  experiment  on  his  Majesty's 
heidthy  about  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  Report  from  the 
Queen's  Council  almost  extinguished  the  last  hope  entertained 
in  favour  of  his  recovery.  It  was  then  stated  that  his  Majesty's 
health  was  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  resume  the  exercise  of 
his  Royal  Authority.  His  bodily  health  did  not  appear  to  be 
essentially  altered  since  the  date  of  the  last  report :  but,  from 
the  protraction  of  the  disorder,  the  duration  of  its  accessions, 
and  the  peculiar  character  it  had  assumed,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Physicians  thought  his  recovery  improbable,  and  the  other  very 
much  so ;  yet,  fromi  his  Majesty's  health  and  powers  of  mind  ; 
from  his  memory  and  perception ;  from  the  remaining  vigour  of 
his  constitution  and  his  bodily  health,  some  of  the  medical  per- 
sons in  attendance  did  not  entirely  despair  of  his  recovery. 

It  can  be  deemed  no  kind  of  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  during 
the  winter  of  Idll,  the  City  of  liondon  experienced  a  degree  of 
alarm  and  apprehension  to  which  it  had  been  a  stranger  for  cen- 
turies past.  There  is  certainly  something  more  appalling  in  the 
drtad  of  the  nightly  assassin,  and  the  midnight  murderer,  than 

in 
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b  the  approach  e£  ao  army  of  eDemies  in  open  day,  and  this  was 
the  natural  result  of  two  most  shocking  murders,  which,  from  tha 
sensations  they  excited,  served  as  topics  of  conversation  among 
almost  aU  ranks  for  a  considerable  time.    Between  twelve  and 
one  on  Saifflay  morning,  December  8,  the  family  of  Mr.  T.  Marr^ 
Silk-mercer,  No.  29,  Ratcliffc-Highway,  consisting  of  himself, 
his  wife,  an  inlant  son  fourteen  weeks  old,  and  an  apprentice, 
was  found   murdered.    It  appeared,  from  the  deposition  of  the 
servant  girl,  that  she  was  seat  out  on  Saturday  night  to  purchase 
oysters  for  supper,  and  to  pay  the  baker's  bill ;  in  about  twenty 
minutes  she  returned,  but  found  the  shutters  closed,  the  door 
hat,  and  no  appeaaance  of  light :  alarmed  at  this,  she  imparted 
her  fears  to  a  watchmen,  and  to  Mr.  Murray,  a  pawnbroker,  al 
the  nest  door,  who  immediately  made  his  way  into  Mr.  Marr's 
boose  through  the  back  door  which  was  open,  when  he  was 
struck  by  the-  horrid  spectacle  of  James  Gohen,  an  apprentice, 
fourteen  yeacs  of  age,  lying  on  his  face  at  the  further  part 
ef  the  shop,  with  his  brains  knocked  out,  part  of  them  actu- 
ally covering  the  ceiling.     Mrs.  Harr  was  found  lyiug  on  the 
floor  near  the  street  door,  and  Mr.  Marr  behind  the  counter, 
both  weltering  in  their  blood  from  dreadful  wounds  about  the 
head,  but  withont  any  signs  of  life.     The  child  in  the  cradle 
had  its  throat  cot  from  ear  to  ear.     From  a  number  of  circum- 
stances considered,  these  murdt-rs  must  have  been  perpetrated 
in  less  than  half  an  hour :  and  what  rendered  them  still  more 
terrific  was,  that  nothing  was  taken  from  the   house,  though 
152/.  in  cash  were  found  in  a  tin  box,  besides  four  or  five  pounds 
in  change  in  Mr.  Marr's  pockets.     Himself  and  his  wife  were 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  been  married  only  two 
years.    The  assassins  left  behind  them  a  large  shipwright's  maul, 
or  mallet,  its  head  weighing  two  or  three  pounds,  and  its  handle 
about  three  feet  long ;  a  ripping  chissel  of  iron  eighteen  inches 
long;  and  a  wooden  mallet  about  four  inches  square,  with  a  handle 
about  eighteen  inches.    A  Coroner's  Inquest  returned  a  Verdict ' 
of  "  wilful  murder  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown."—* 

But 
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B<it  this  was  not  all;  only  eleven  days  aftcr^  December  19^  the 
neighbonrbood  of  New  Gravel-Lane,  not  far  from  Ratclifie-High- 
way,  was  alarmed  by  tbe  cry  of  murder  from  a  person  in  his  shirt 
at  No.  81,  who  was  descending  from  a  two  pair  of  staiiB  window 
by  the  sheets  of  his  bed  knotted  together,  who  informea  the  people 
that  murderers  were  in  the  house  committing  dreadful  acts  of 
blood  on  the  whole  family.  Two  resolute  men  immediately  armed 
iheftiselves  and  broke  into  the  house,  and  found  the  mistress  and 
the  maid  servant  lying  one  on  the  other,  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
quite  dead,  with  their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Searching 
further,  in  the  cellar,  they  found  the  master  of  the  house,  quite 
dead,  one  of  his  legs  broken,  and  his  head  nearly  severed  from  hia 
body.  This  was  perpetrated  at  the  King's  Arms  public-house. 
The  person  who  descended  from  the  window,  named  Turner,  de- 
posed before  the  Magistrates,  that  returning  home  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  Thursday  night,  the  family  being  at  supper,  he  wished 
them  good  night,  and  went  to  bed.  He  slept  about  half  an  hour, 
when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  "  We  shall  all  be  murdered.'' 
He  cautiously  went  down  stairs,  and  looking  through  the  glass* 
window  of  the  tap-room,  saw  a  powerful  well  made  man,  six  feet 
high,  and  dressed  in  a  drab  shaggy  coat,  stooping  over  the  body 
of  Mrs.  Williamson,  apparently  rifling  her  pockets.  His  ears 
was  then  assailed  by  the  deep  sighs  of  a  person  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  Terrified  beyond  description,  he  ran  up  stairs,  and  not 
being  able  to  find  the  trap-door,  he  went  back  to  his  own  room, 
and  escaped  quite  naked.  A  niece  of  Mrs.  Williamson's  was  in  a 
sound  sleep  the  whole  time  the  murders  were  perpetrating.  This 
house  was  not  above  two  streets  distant  from  Mr.  Marr's ;  and, 
behind  them  both,  a  large  piece  of  waste  ground  extends,  belong- 
ing to  the  London  Dock  Company,  which  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  favourable  to  tlie  escape  of  the  murderers  on  both 
these  occasions.  Large  rewards,  amounting  to  nearly  IdOO/, 
were  ofiered ;  but,  though  several  persons  were  apprehended  on 
suspicion,  oaly  one  man,  of  the  name  of  Williams,  was  detained. 
Still  the  ends  of  justice,  were  defeated  as  far  as  they  related  to 

Williams, 
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Willians^  against  whom  aoch  strong  suspicijons  appeared;  fbr» 
•n  the  27th  of  December,  his  cell  at  Cold  Bath  Fields  prison 
bdng  opened,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  hanged  himself  with 
his  neck  handkerchief.  This  last  act  of  his  life,  however,  was 
not  suffered  to  exonerate  him  altogether  from  the  shame  of  an 
ignominious  death.  By  the  consent  of  the  Magistrates  his  body 
was  removed  from  the  prison  at  Clerkenwell  to  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  RatcliffHtghway,  where  it  was  buried  in  a  cross-road  on 
the  31st  of  December,  with  every  mark  of  infamy  generally  at- 
tached to  the  commission  of  suicide. 

A  civil  crime  of  considerable  effect  as  to  weakening  that  confi- 
dence which  should  ever  be  attached  to  persons  holding  offices 
of  importance  in  the  state,  was  about  this  time  committed  by 
Mr.  Walsh,  a  member  of  the  British  parliament,  and  a  Stock- 
broker, who  absconded  with  15^000/.  the  property  of  the  Soli- 
citor-General, for  which  he  was  apprehended  and  committed  for 
trial.  The  afiair,  however,  owing  to  some  informality,  was  not 
followed  by  any  punishment,  except  that  of  his  being  expelled  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  year  1812  was  destined  to  introduce  what  has  not  been  im- 
properly called  "  A  New  Era."  The  session  of  Parliament  was 
opened  as  early  as  the  7th  of  January,  by  Commissioners  from  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  with  the  Royal  Speech,  which  began  with  la- 
menting tlie  unhappy  disappointment  of  those  hopes  of  his  Majestjf's 
recovery  that  had  been  cherished  by  the  dutiful  affection  of  his  ^ 
mily,  and  the  loyal  attachment  of  his  people.  Parliament  was  also 
reminded  of  the  indispensable  duty  of  continuing  to  preserve  to 
his  Majesty  the  facility  of  resuming  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
rdyal  authority,  in  the  happy  event  of  his  recovery.  Respecting 
the  war  in  Spain,  the  Prince  declared  his  entire  satisfaction,  and 
also  in  the  measures  pursued  for  the  defence  of  Portugal.  The 
affiiir  of  General  Hill  surprising  the  French  General  Girard,  was 
denominated  a  most  brilliant  enterprize.  Upon  the  conquest  of  . 
the  bland  of  Java,  the  Prince  offered  his  most  sincere;  congratu- 

D  latioas 


lationB  it  tHe  couiityyy  and  ititiitiBlled'  biff  liope,  tfiai  the  Milott 
^ould  coiiciik-  ill  approTintr  t!)e' wisdom  and' valotit  with- wfcicfr  tb^ 
^Xped1ti6ti  to  BataAia'  wa^plknned  and  cdnddctted^  as  well  ft^tb^ 
Capture  of  thie  tslHnds  of  Bourbob  and  the  Mtaniitius,  undef  tbw 
iHihiediat)^  dlrectioil  of  thb  GoTeruor-Crenerafof  Fndta;  as;  by  tM 
cbtfipletion  of  this  system  of  operatfons;  great  adUftionaf  secnrify 
Fad  f>een  given  to  the  Britmh  comm^erce  and  possessions  in  tb^ 
£a8t»Indtes;  whilte  the  colonial  power  of  France  had  been  entirety 
e's^tin^oished:  Mis  Royai  Higbness's*  speech  concluded  Wtth  te^ 
gretting  that  varions  important  snbjects  <^  dfflerence  with  Che 
United  Statetf  of  America  stilf  remained  nttadjiisfed ;  bnt  assured 
tfte  honse  that  he  woafd  continue  to  employ  sncfr  means  of  oonci^ 
liktion  as  tnight  be  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  hiff 
Majesty^s  croWn,  andf  the  dne  maintenante  of  the  maritime  ainl 
commercial  rights^  and  intereM  of  the  lUritisfa  Bmrpire.  In  answer 
to  this  speech^  an  Address  mm  proposed  by  fS\t  Francis  BnrdeU; 
controverting  alino^t  every  a'ssertton  respecChrg  <mr  national  pros^ 
perity ;  but  witch,  as  it  waa  snpfMyfted  by  oiriy  three  memberf, 
was  of  course  rejected. 

The  opposition  had  long  flattered  (heitnelvcs  that  the  restrfe- 
tions  laid  upon  the  Regent  were  by  iro  meana  agreeable  t9  him, 
anil  that  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  these  . 
measures,  as  wtrlT  as  the  men  that  proposed  them;  Iheir  surprize, 
hdw^ver,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1812,  may  be  easily  coh- 
ceTVed,  when,  from  the  pnbKcaiion  of  a  Letter  from  the  Prince 
Reg^iit  to  tlie  Dnkc  of  York,  the  last  spark  of  their  hope  waft 
esttingttfshed,  and  a  cloud  began  to  concentrate  upon  every  coeit- 
tenancc.    Below  is  a  copy  of  that  important  document.* 

*  Letter  of  the  Prince  Regejit  to  the  Dake  of  York. 
rr  My  Deareit  Brother, 
"  As  the  Hestrictioiis  on  the  exercise  of  tlie  Rojsl  Authoritj  will  shortlj 
expire,  when  I  muit  make  my  arrangemetitt  for  the  future  administration  of 
thfe  powert  with  which  I  sin  invested,  I  think  it  right  to  connnirnicate  xYietHi 
aentimentf,  which  I  wu  withheld  from  e»pi«sfing  at  as  esrltcr  period  of 
tha  isrtion»  hj  nj  warmest  desire  that  the  expected  motion  on  the  afikirt 


'  II  is  ■caroely  neoesMry  lo  adJ  tbal  hb  Royal  |Kg1inasa'a 
gnckms  oien  to  Lorda  GrcDTilk  and  Orey  vera  not  aeoeptod  by 
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«f  Ireland  might  undergo  the  delihcrate  discnssioa  of  Parliement^  unmiied 
«ith  any  other  eoniideration. 

**  I  think  k  h«dly  neceaanry  to  call  jonr  repoUection  (o  the  recent  circan* 
ifmook  nodcv  which  I  a«amf4  the  authoritj  delegate<|  to  c^e  hy  perliacfeiil* 
4t  e  nvMneet  9f  oAeianpUd  di$cultj  ai^d  danger,  I  wa^  called,  ejpon  tfi 
^pahe  e  lelection  of  penons  to  whom  I  should  eotrest  the  fonctipoi  of  th^ 
l^epitivc  goTerqment.    My  tense  of  doty  to  oar  Boyal  Father  solely  de» 
tided  that  choice;  and  every  private  feeling  gave  way  to  considerations 
which  admitted  of  no  doaht  or  hesitation.    I  trust  I  acted  in  that  respect  at 
^  genoine  Representative  of  that  aagust  pen<>a  whose  IbqetioM  I  was  ap- 
poiD|Hl  t»  diKhaiye :  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  such  Wi« 
the  opinioii  of  penom,  for  who^  jodgment  aadhonoorable  principlps  I  enters 
tain  the  highest  respect.    In  varioos  instances,  as  yon  well  know,  w^ere  thf 
]fV  of  the  last  session  left  me  at  foU  liberty,  I  waved  any  personal  gratifi- 
cation, in  order  that  his  Majesty  might  resume,  on  his  restoration  to  health, 
every  power  and  prerogative  tielonging  to  the  crown.    I  certainly  am  the 
last  person  in  the  kingdom  to  whom  it  can  he  permitted  lo  despair  of  our 
Boyal  Father's  leeovety. 

"  A  mtm  £re  it  now  arrived,  and  I  cannot  bnt  refect  with  tatisfaeti<H)  09 
the  events  which  have  dittingnithed  the  thort  period  of  my  restricted  Re* 
geacy.  Instead  of  suffering  in  the  loss  of  any  of  her  possessions,  by  the 
gigantic  force  which  has  been  employed  against  them.  Great  Britain  has 
added  most  important  acquisitions  to  her  Empire.  The  national  faith  has 
been  preserved  inviolate  towards  oar  late  allies  :  and,  if  character  is  ytrength, 
as  applied  to  a  nation,  the  increased  and  increasing  reputation  of  his  M»> 
jesty's  arms  will  shew  to  the  nations  of  the  contiaeiit,  how  much  they  may 
still  achieve,  when  animated  by  a  glorious  resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke.-* 
In  the  critical  sitaation  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  I  shall  be  most  anxious 
to  avoid  any  measure  which  can  lead  my  Allies  to  sdppose  that  t  mean  to 
depart  from  the  present  s;[stem.  Perseverance  alone  can  achieve  the  great' 
object  in  question  ;  and  i  caimot  withheld  my  approbation  from  those  who 
have  so  hononrably  distinguished  themselves  in  support  of  it.  I  have  no 
predilectioQi  to  indulge,  no  resentments  to  gratify — ^no  objects  to  attain,  but 
aoch  as  are  common  lo  the  whole  Empire.  If  such  is  the  leading  principle 
•f  my  conduct,  and  I  can  appeal  to  the  past,  in  evidence  of  what  the  future 
will  be,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  meet  witli  the  support  of  parliament,  and  a 

candid  and  enlightened  natioa* 

"  Hariag 
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Ihem:  happily,  Ibe  measores  they  condeipned  irere  ultimately 
erowned  with  unexpected  success  without  their  assistance,  but 
Dot  without  exciting  in  their  friends  no  small  share  of  disap* 
pointment 

Monday,  May  11, 1812,  was  a  day  which  will  never  be  erased 
from  our  annals.  It  was  tlie  day  when  the  first  minister  of  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  was  doomed  to  hW  in  a  place,  which, 
for  its  security,  might  have  been  cliosen  before  all  others ;  and 
by  tlie  hand  of  a  private  individual,  whose  dark  and  gloomy 
purpose,  unlike  conspirators  in  general,  had  never  been  entrusted 
to  any  but  his  own  bosom.  A  Mr.  Bellingham,  whose  distres^es^ 
as  a  merchant,  drove  him  to  this  daring  deed,  having  been  harshly 
treated  in  Russia,  applied  to  Lord  Levison  Gowcr,  our  ambafsa- 
ilor  at  the  time,  without  effect :  and,  on  his  coming  over  to  Eng«^ 
land,  thinking  Mr.  Perceval  stood  in  the  way  of  justice,  he  was 
determined  to  take  vengeance  into  his  own  hands;  the  particulars 
of  this  alarming  event  we  shall  now  state  as  briefly  as  possible. 

On  Monday,  as  before  mentioned,  about  five  in  the  eveningj  Mr. 
Perceval  having  walked  from  his  house  in  Downing  Street,  was 
entering  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  a  number 
of  persons  were  standing,  when  a  man  who  had  a  short  time  pre- 
▼iopsly  placed  himself  in  the  recess  of  the  door  way,  within  the 

Lobby, 

"  Having  made  this  commui.icntion  of  my  srntiments  In  this  new  and 
extraordinary  crisis  of  our  alfairs,  I  cannot  conclude  wiilioul  eipres^ing  tlie 
gratification  I  should  feci,  if  some  of  those  persons  with  whom  the  early 
habits  of  my  public  life  were  formed,  would  strengthen  ray  hands,  and  con- 
stitute a  part  of  m^  government.  With  such  support,  and  aided  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  united  adroinistrationj  formed  on  ihe  movt  liberal  basis,  I  ^ilMll  look 
with  additional  confidence  to  a  prosperous  issue  of  the  roost  ardent  contest  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  ever  engaged.  You  ure  authorized  to  coromunicHtc 
iheie  sentiments  to  Lord  Grev,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  make  them  known 
to  Lord  Grenville. 

'  I  am  always,  my  dearest  Frederick,  your  affectionate  brotlier. 

•«  Carhon-Housc,  Feb.  13,  18l«.  P.  U. 

"  P.  S.  I  shall  lend  a  Copy  of  this  Letter  inroediatelj  to  Mr.  Per- 
ce val,** 
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Lobby,  drew  out  a  small  pistol,  and  shot  Mr.  Perceval  in  tbe 
lower  part  of  tbe  Jefi  breast.  Mr.  Perceval  moved  forward  a  few 
faltering  steps,  nearly  half  way  ap  the  Lobby,  and  fell.  He 
was  immediately  carried  to  the  room  of  the  Speaker's  Secretary, 
to  the  left  of  the  Lobby,  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and 
another  gentleman.  Mr.  Lynn,  the  Surg^eon  of  Great  George 
Street,  was  immediately  sent  for ;  but  on  examining  the  wound, 
be  considered  the  case  utterly  hopeless.  All  that  escaped  Mr. 
Percevars  lips  previously  to  falling  in  the  Lobby,  was  "'  mur- 
der I''  or  "  mordered '"  He  said  no  more ;  but  expired  in  abont 
tea  or  twelve  minutes  ufler  receiving  the  fatal  wound.  Several 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  went  into  the  room  while 
he  was  dying;  among  others  his  brother,  Iiord  Arden,  all  of  them 
greatly  agitated.  There  was  very  little  effusion  of  blood  from 
the  wound  externally.  His  body  was  subsequently  removed  into 
tbe  Speaker^s  house.  The  deed  was  perpetrated  so  suddenly, 
that  the  man  who  fired  the  pistol  with  whicii  Mr.  Perceval  was 
shot,  was  not  instantly  recognized  by  those  in  the  Lobby,  butta 
person  passing  at  the  moment  behind  Mr.  Perceval,  seized  hold 
of  the  pistol,  which  the  assassin  surrendered  without  resistance, 
retiring  towards  a  bench  on  the  left.  On  being  asked  if  he  we^e 
.  the  vilUiin  who  shot  the  minister,  he  re|>Ued,  "  I  am  the  un* 
happy  man,"  hot  appeared  quite  undisturbed.  He  was  immedi- 
ately taken  to  .the  bar  of  the  House,  and  being  identified  as  the 
assassin,  underwent  an  examination  before  Messra.  M.  A.  Taylof, 
Aldermen  Coombe,  Curtis,  &c.  Though  cautioned  by  .Sir  J.  Hip- 
pesley,  not  to  criminate  himself,  he  said,  "  1  have  admitted  the 
6ct,  hot  wish,  with  permission,  to  state  something  in  my  justifi- 
cation. I  have  been  denied  redress  of  my  grievances  by  govern- 
ment;  I  havo  been  ill  treated.  They  ail  know  who  I  am,  and 
what  I  am;  through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Bccket,  wi^h 
vliom  I  have  had  frequent  communications.  They  knew  of  this 
liict  six  weeks  ago,  through  the  magistrates  of  Bow  Street.  I 
was  accused  most  wrongfully  by  a  Governor  General  in  Russia,  in 
a  letter  from  Archangel  to  Riga#  and  have  sought  redress  in  vain. 

D  3  I  am 
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I  am  a  ttdul  dnfertaiiate  diflii,  and  ieA\  li«re  (photng  hii  1iafc4 
OB  lih  breast)  9ufficiieiit  jUBtlfication  for  idiat  I  have  ^oue/'  Bb- 
Itg  agiiiii  eaoMoDcd  by  Lord  Qratlereagh  that  lia  vaa  aot^m  ili^ 
ddeitce,  he  'said,  "  Since  it  seems  best  to  you  that  1  shoald  ibt 
llow  explain  the  caoses  of  my  condoct,  I  vill  leave  it  until  Me 
^y  of  tay  itisl,  when  my  country  will  have  an  jppportanity  t>f 
^udgiffig  Whether  I  am  right  or  %rang.'*  He  was  then  hatafl. 
cnfied,  with  an  assurance  tfafa^  the  property  taken  fuit  of  Ms 
poc^^t  should  l^e  resiore4  tbe  next  morning.  He  was  conwyiNl 
to  Newgate  between  one  and  two  in  the  teoming,  estorted  byi^ 
|Mnrty  of  the  Life  Goards,  it  being  thought  proper  not  to  send 
him  eiMiier,  on  account  pf  a  disposition  being  manifested  by  Hio 
populace  in  Lower  Palace  Yard,  to  open  the  coach  door  nnd 
iiberate  him.  He  was  taken  out  through  the  Speaker's  parage, 
and  ev^  precaotipn  was  adopted  at  Newgate  to  provent  bis  cofiftr 
knitting  suicide. 

At  the  moment  tbe  House  of  Lords  'heardof  this  act  of  violence 
they  bad  just  finished  hearing  counsel  in  an  appeal  case,  and 
were  proceeding  with  the  reading  of  some  private  brHs,  whenii 
l^ustling  noise  was  heard  without  doors.  Presently  a 'try  waq 
heard,  "  Mr.  Perceval  shot  1  Mr.  Perceval  shot  \"  and  a  (gentfer 
ttoto  confnected  with  one  of  tbe  Pari iametftary  offices  mshediik^ 
and  'Stated  to  the  anxious  peers,  that  surrounded  him,  tbat  be  yrta 
Staindiifg  by  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Coin* 
toons  irhen  a  pistol  wns  fired  at  Mr.  Perceval,  who  nttered  a  ery 
pf  "  inurder/'  or ''  murdered,"  staggered  two  or  three  paeea,  and 
fell  on  his  side.  Th^  officer  then  came  away^  but  he  said  fao 
believed  Mr.  Perceval  was  dead.  Most  of  the  Lords  immediately 
'  rushed  out,  leaving  only  Lord  Eidon  and  two  bishops  In  the 
House;  and  upon  their  return,  aft^r  a  few  minutes  conversatioa« 
the  L(>rd  Chancellor  said,  that  having  just  been  apprised  or*a 
melancholy  and  atrocions  event,  he  should  give  proper  directions 
to  the  officers  that  none  go  out  of  the  doors  without  beiai; 
searched,  alluding  to  strangers  below  the  bar.  After  som^ 
'^rjvate  consultation,  an  address  to  tire  Prince  Regent  was  agi^e^ 

npoMi 


\l  ixA  Lord  Ellenbtroi^gh  thoagbt  tbey  ^sbouM  hav^  lome 
jnideiice  how  Mr.  Pere^v^l  caine  by  btft  death :  and  for  this  piir- 
joae  Ur.  STaylor^.a  door^vksepcr,  beiog  called,  aaid^  be,saw:^  pistol 
,aiaMid  and  ^led*  at  ^r.  Perceval,  who  fell  and  esifttred.  »£arl 
,|lyidDor  Ahfiu  movfd  a  ^Bosoliitiop  .for  aa  Address  to  tbeiPiioce 
♦Btfgm^j  ''  .expressive  #f  t|ie  horror  which  tlieir  T^ordships  felt 
^  .1]]^  atrocious  assassf nation  ^f  Mr.  Perseval  in  the  Lohky  pf 
jtiie  House  of  Conoions,  smi^  to  pray  bis  Bi^al  Jiigb^ess  to 
.tt^Lt  tii«  speediest  m^^s^ies  for  farif^iag  the  perpotsator  of  the 
.sriae  ip  jnatice/'  Carl  Grey  seconded  the  notion,  which 
aw  .nnaniinoa^ly  fgrfiod  to,  iiad  tho  Address  ordeiad  to  lie 
jpiinted. 

When  the  answer  of  the  Prio«e  lU^ent  to  this  Address  was  cf* 
eeived,  the  tEarl  of  Liverpool  deUvered  .a  message- from  bis  Soyal 
tUighoess,  afeaUng,  that  beiagidesiroos  pf  mavking  his  9ai^  of 
*the  public  aad  private  virtues  of  Mr.  Pereeval,  and  of  afibrdiag 
.nslief  aod  aasistanee  to  bis  jmnerons  /amily  and  afflicted  widow, 
^be  'raoqDiawii4sd  a  ParliasDeatary  provision  lor  th^m.    The  ,E«sl 
4f  livecpool  in'Bioviing:a  corresponding  answer,  fmid  anitfeotiug 
•Mibiite  io  the  aienory  and  viriiiea  of  this  departed  friend ;  his 
Jfordab^p  said  he  knew  aor^nan  possensed  .of^mote  virtues,  and 
Awer  tedtib  «r  mane  devoid  of  goile.    Sari  Grey  particfpskVod 
jMwt  siaoeivly  in  the  feeliags  excited  by  bis  ideptorabie  And 
Jhprrid.  event,  and.  approved  bigUy  of  aiaking  provisiMi  for  tha 
nnmerons  fiunily  of  a  public  servant     When  m.  similar  motion 
■asaaadewtbe  HoMeofUomnons  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  it  waa 
seconded  t^  Mr.  Ponsaaby.    Mr.  Wkitbread  deplored  the  loss  of 
the  JUght  Uonoarable  gf ntfeman,  whose  liberal  and  unceasing 
contsaal  of  tamper  be  particularly  admired.    Sir  ,B.  Wigram  sug* 
.  gested  a  public  funeral.    Sir  Francia  Burdett  also  expressed  bis 
detestation  .of  the  ussasstoatioo  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  his  con* 
sarroiise  inihe  prooaediiigs  of  the  >House.    Lord  Castlereagk 
moved  that  >qa  i^anuity  of  9000/.  should  be  granted  to  Mrs,  Per-* 
aeval,  aad  the  sum  jof  dOiOOO/.  to  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  the  twelve  children  of  the  deceased,  as  si^cely 
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mny  pToperty  was  lefl  behind^  and  that  only  arising  ont  of  the 
fortone  the  widow  was  entitled  to  at  her  marriage;  a  greater 
sum  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  members ;  but  as  what  was 
stated  had  tlie  sanction  of  the  family,  it  was  thought  better  to 
vote  it  unanimously,  than  a  larger  sum  with  opposition.  The 
grant  of  50,000/.  without  fee  or  deduction,  to  the  children  was 
then  voted;  but  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  U.  Sumner  it  was  agreed 
that  the  annuity  of  2000/.  to  Mrs.  Perceval  should,  on  her  de- 
cease, descend  to  the  nest  heir  male  of  her  late  husband.  The 
Address  being  {iresented  to  the  Prince  Regent,  about  300  mem- 
bers dressed  in  mourning,  or  with  crape  round  .their  regimentals^ 
&c.  went  up  with  it.  The  House  going  into  a  Committee  on  the 
resolutions,  Mr.  Lushington  in  advocating  the  cause  of  the  de- 
ceased, said,  "  I  saw  Lord  Arden,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  his  hand  placed  upon  his  body  near 
the  part  where  the  fatal  wound  was  inflicted.^'  *  My  brother/ 
he  exclaimed, '  you  are  gone,  gone  to  heaven !  but  your  chil- 
dren !'"— ''His  children,''  replied  an  honourble  member  standing 
by  "  are  his  country's.''  He  hoped  the  declaration  would  be 
verified.  On  the  following  day  a  motion  made  by  Lord  Clive  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Perceval,  iu 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  at  the  public  expense,  was  agreed  to,  as 
was  Mr.  Huskison's  resolution  for  granting  an  annuity  for  life  to 
Mr.  Perceval's  eldest  son,  of  1000/.  to  be  increased  to  *iOOO/.  on 
the  dfatli  of  his  mother. 

On  Saturday  morning.  May  17th,  the  remains  of  Mr.  Perceval 
were  removed  from  the  house  in  Downing  Street,  for  interment 
in  the  family  vault  at  Charlton,  in  Kent.  At  eight  o'clock  a 
great  number  of  noblemens'  and  gentlemcns'  carriages  were  as- 
sembled at  Whitehall,  opposite  Privy  Gardens.  At  nine  the  pro- 
cession moved  from  Downing  Street  in  the  following  order: 
mutes  and  attendants  on  horseback  :  Hearse  and  six,  with  the 
body :  Six  mourning  coaches,  followed  by  25  carriages  :  the  car- 
riages of  the  Cabinet  Ministers:  the  relatives  of  the  deceased:  his 
own  carriage,  &c. 

The 
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The  procession  moving  slowly  ou  towards  Westmiuster 
'Bridge,  the  soleninity  was  increased  by  the  tolling  of  the  deep* 
toned  bells  of  the  Abbey  and  St.  Margaret's  church.  The  pause 
which  took  place  in  George  Street,  and  iu  Parliament  Street^ 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  where  the  atrocions  murder  was 
committed,  a£R>rded  an  apportunity  for  reflection,  and  excited  in 
erery  bosom  susceptible  of  grief,  the  most  painful  sensations;  and 
the  mourners  would  have  been  more  numerous  still  had  not  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  received  circulars,  stating 
that  it  was  the  particular  wish  of  the  afflicted  family,  to  have  ths 
ceremony  conducted  as  privately  as  possible. 

In  the  first  monniing  coach,  was  Lord  Arden,  attended  by  his 
chaplain,  and  another  gentleman ;  in  the  second,  were  tlie  Lord 
Chancellor^  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Harrowby  and  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Ryder.  Among  the  mourners  in  the  other  coaches  were 
Lord  Perceval,  Lord  Redesdale,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  the  Earls 
of  Westmorland  and  Buckinghamshire,  Lords  Sid  mouth,  Camden, 
Batharst,  Castlereagh,  Melville,  aud  Messrs.  Arbuthnot,Wbarton4 
Croker,  Brooksbank,  &c.  A  party  of  the  City  Light  Horse  at- 
tended at  Newington  Butts,  and  accompanied  the  procession  to 
to  the  church,  in  order  to  testify  their  respect  for  Mr»  Perceval^ 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Corps,  and  their  Treasurer.  The  coffla 
was  very  superb.    The  inscription  was  as  follows : 

Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval* 
.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  first  Lord  of  the  Treasurjt 

Prime  Minister  of  England. 
Fell  by  the  band  of  an  Assassin,  in  the  Common's  House  of       , 
Parliament,  May  U,  A.  D.  1812,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age; 
Bom  Nov.  Isl,  A.  D  1762.* 

ThA 

*  Hie  last  businesi^  of  a  public  nataw,  as  he  entered  the  lobby*  which  oc- 
espied  the  attention  of  Mr.  Perceval,  related  to  the  remuneration  which  he 
iotcoded  to  oioTe  in  the  Uoaie  of  Comnoas,  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Cronpton,  a  very  iugenious  and  uuAMuming  mechanic,  who  invented  thoae 
carious  and  invaluable  machines  called  HaU-itfihC'  World  WheiU,  or  Mulu, 
"  We  will  settle  Mr.  Cromptou's  buiiocss  this  night,"  |rere  the  last  words 

Mr. 
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The  trial  of  Aelliiigliam  oommenced  on  Friday,  May  Id,  At  tli# 
Old  Bailey  Sessions,  where  he  made  an  elabocate  defence  e«i^ 
l>racing  ^ome  very  important  points.  He  said  .he  .waa  under 
j^eitt  obligations  to  the  learned  Attorney  General  for  indQciiig,th« 
Court  to  dismiss  the  ol{jection  that  was,  made  by  his  Coonsel,  on 
the  ground  of  insanity ;  because,  he  observed*  '*  it  is  by  .&r  more 
fortunate  for  me  that  ^uch  a  plea  should  be  unibunded>  than  that 
it  should  be  jestablished.  At  the  same  time  .1  must  express  uff 
gratitude  to  my  Counsel  for  his  plea  of  insanity,  whose  x>bjeci 
is  most  meritprious.  This  chargi^,.!  assure  you,  I  never. had  40 
idea  of,  with  the  expeption  pf  one  instance  in  .Russia.  Gen* 
ilemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  thus  detaining  yon,  but  I  am  wholly  uu^ 
.accustomed  to  situations  like  the  present,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  addressed  a  public  audience.  I  theiaefore  hope  .to 
ireceive  your  candid  indulgence,  trusting  you  will  fay  more  at- 
tention to  the  matter  detailed  .than  to  the  mamer  in  which  it  ii 
delivered.  We  are  now  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  theieicta 
of  this  most  singular  affiiir,  -and  the  ciccumstanoes  wider  whidi 
1  am  brought  (if  I  may  nse  the  phnse)  a  compulsive  volunteer 
to  this  bar.  Do  yon  suppose  me  to  be  the  man  to  go  with  a  de» 
liberate  design,  without  cause  or  provocation,  with  a  jpistol  to 
nut  an  end  to  thp  life  of  Mr.  Perceval  ?  No,  j;entlemen !  6r 
ptherwise.    I  have  strong  reasons  for  my  conduct,  which,  when 

I  have 
Mr.  Perceval  tpoke  before  the  fatd  pistol  was  fired.  He  was  accompanied 
by  sfiTelal  Members,  and  by  Mr.  Crompton  himself.  It  was  Mr.  Perceval's 
intention  to  have  moved  for  a  much  larger  smn  than  that  wbicb  Mr.  Cromp- 
ton subseqneatly  Tecerred,  which  was  50001.;  and  mostassatedijanrach 
l^ealer  aom  he  merited ;  iBonsideriBg  the  vast  impdrtaaee  of  bis  ittTcntioDa 
both  with  regard  to  the  gmat  improvements-it  introdnced  into  the  manttfiwtare 
pf' muslins,  and  the  infinite  advantage  derived  by  it  to  the  public  revenue* 
Sea  note  on  page  S94,  Vol.  IX.  of"  Beanties  of  England  and  Wales."  It 
is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  Mr.  Crompton's  invention  was  first  published 
to  the  world,  and  acted  upon ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  last  year  (1813)  that  he 
received  the  sum  voted  to  him  by  Parliament ;  so  that  the  value  of  this  in- 
vention had  ample  time  to  prove  iu  utility ;  and  it  has  been  found  even  to 
exceed  the  eipcctiitions  of  the  original  inventor,  or  its  supporters,  JVtfcie 
fnftrmatiw. 


i  iblM  tonrioded  yoa  -wlH  mdcuowMge  «o  iuM  MIy  juiUM 
«c  faitiiis  iOal  aet  Had  1  iidfci{MMe«Md  affiieitt]«erioQB  in- 
%iininettli«  «Md  li«d  Hirdch^  liitti  in  <io\(i  bI<K>d,  jl  iriiould  oott^ 
nder  myself  a  monster^  not  only  unfit  to  live  in  this  worlds  but 
mn  Hridted  te  all  the  lotaeftU  that  may  be  inflicted  in  the 
^i«Kt. 

'' 'CircttWiteiiee,  nniy  jbilifjr  <^v«ry  tbiwg^;  Md  I4iareiHmlo 
<itfMd  tb  you  a  ^ente-ttf  >€i)n^TiMi^  tad  ini^oity,  wbkh  is  i^lUir 
tmt  a  pafalldl;  wditfafieb)  %fl;l  ^ot  M»e  ^tn  been  MlbentfeaMd 
%3r  Migiual  domntots  laid  b«ftre'«h<B  MaKqals  of  WtBHesteyya^Ms 
-iibhMA p  ^cafb  proye,  ^weuM  be  utterly  iacrelftie.  ^hh  karMd 
-Ikttertiey  'Geiienil  4m8  candidly  «tilled  lo  ymi  that  he  has  not  the 
«tlghttest  iitvpirtation  a|f«inat  wy  li^onr  6r  dioraMter  iff  to'Hie 
ftMtMMfiffhB^'^i^  MMt  kmg 4]fe  labi«AlMd,  Md  irhi«h  I  rt* 
*fPti  with  'fhe  tttnoftt  sin«elfty ;  none  oan  1^  «iore  paiti  iipAii 
>|lte*iMl!|tfet  t(tan  I  <de/4rift  MeepHfrg  tbe  family  «f  Mr.  P«rcevrfl, 
fl  bbpe  f  «<(ball  %e  abte  to  tnake  th^  ^trulh  49f  tbiB  aaseHion  dis- 
^^ly  appear,  <by  8ell»f%  tbi^  iBtflair  in  its  true  ligbt  Far  eigfbt 
y^an  teve  I  mnr  betm  fetse^uted  'on  aecou^  df  aireatnitttKsto 
HIiat  wiwe  nere  infenfiMs  for  4i(ky  itrin.  I  'vras  drivel  ahnost  to 
^enpak;  «ad  f  <had  e?€to  a  dsl'lr^lan^e  findm  ttfe  Britiflb  to  right 
^yaelf  te  «ny  My  'I  iiras  able  to  diseoyer.  I  baTe'daoef'lfo.  I 
te  iMw  n»eaipected)y  ^Hed^lo  juldgmeiit,  thou^hfor  fhe  last  eight 
yMTS'l  Ifavesonght  jodg^ftient  and  jnifticte  from  g^^rernuent'ln  iratn, 
9i^re  Inland 'onpfepared  with  many  neiiessary  docnmetfi^  that-I 
%a¥e'beeii'anifblefimn  the  shortness  of  fhe  lilne  to  procure,  *and '^  * 
%m  besides  in  « ^gr^ift  Measure  without  witocMfs^  ^hich  "aia 
tai)ually  te^isle  for  my*^di«Qti0n. 

^  It  will  beneeeisary  Ibr  tte,  genllMAi,  tp  go  1>ifok  toUkt 
tvanastetions  of  1804,  'ibr  tVom  that  penod  I  may  date  my  misery. 
f  %haU  beg  leave  to  read  to  y^n  the  eopy  of  a  petition  whidl^ 
«waB  tianam^tted  throagh  my  iiolteitor  to  the  Prince  'Regent,  'tM 
long  «igo  'as  Septiimbi^  180^,  trhcN,  in  -eonseqimnce  of  not  re- 
ceiYing  any  reply,  I  tdoic  %he  resolatlon  to  apply  to  Col.  Mac 
^iMi^n  'fm  the  aobjeet.  It^appeared  that  be  'had  receited  my 
9  petition^ 
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petition,  but  itliad  been  inisbud,  and  in  consequenee  I  sent  ti>' 
•then  I  will  beg  leave  to  read  it/'  The  prisoner  here  read  the 
commencement  of  his  petition  to  the  Regent,  and  then  weufc 
•n. 

**  Lord  Lerison  Gower  also,  as  I  little  expected,  wrote  mt 
word  that  by  the  letter  of  the  Russian  Governor,  he  wa9  pre- 
cluded from  interposing;  but  that  if  I  would  produce  voochers, 
establishing  the  truth  of  my  allegations  he  would  then  write  to 
the  Governor.  Very  good  1  I  was  now  in  some  hopes  of.  a  re- 
storation to  freedom,  and  to  my  family,  but  I  was  again  doomed 
to  be  disappointed.  I  sent  the  letters  and  papers  to  the  pro- 
cnreur  for  tlie  purpose  of  establishing  my  innocence^  and  the  af- 
fair being  so  grossly  impure,  and  so  perfectly  notorious,  he  waa 
obliged  to  report  upon  them ;  but  from  that  hour  to  this  moment, 
I  never  heard  a  single  syllable  from  Sir  S.  Shairpe,  or  from  Lord 
Gower.  Reflect  now,  gentlemen,  if  you  can  imagine  yoorselvea 
in  a  state  of  such  accumulated  misery ;  what  must  have  been  your 
feelings  ?  and  from  thence  judge  of  mine.  I  had  been  but  re- 
cently married  to  a  wife,  then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  with 
an  infant  at  her  breast,  and  pregnant  with  a  second  child;  yet 
was  I  doomed  to  continue  immured  in  a  dungeon  in  Russia  for 
six  months  longer.  (The  prisoner  burst  into  tears;  as  soon  as  h(e 
was  collected  he  proceeded.)  Gentlemen,  it  so  happened  that  ^t 
this  juncture,  a  new  civil  governor.  Baron  Asch,  was  appointed, 
and  to  him  I  stated  the  cruel  circumstances  under  which  I  wa^ 
detained.  He  very  candidly  said  that  I  was  either  innocent  or 
guilty;  if  innocent  I  ought  to  be  discharged,  and  if  guilty,  I 
ought  to  be  tried.  He  took  up  my  cause,  for  I  had  no  friend 
beside :  I  was  surrounded  by  euemies ;  but  he  generously  step- 
ped  forward,  and  bringing  the  matter  into  a  Court  of  Justice, 
1  obtained  judgment  against  the  whole  party,  including  the 
military  governor  who  had  injured  me.  I  proved  the  falsity  of 
thecharge,  and  shewed  that  the  only  object  of  the  infernal  league 
was  to  extort  from  me  a  large  sum  of  money* 

*'  On  my  arrival  at  Petersburgh  I  made  application. to  Count 
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itolzeKve,  then  Minister  of.  the  interior,  and  I  brought  tv*. 
charges  against  my  prosecutor.  Count  Kotzeboe  had  the  afiair 
investigated  in  most  of  the  department  at  Archangel,  and  finding 
my  statement  accurate,  gave  me  a  documient,  which  enabled  me 
lb  bring  my  case  before  the  Senate.  It  had  preTioiisly  devolfed 
into  the  hands  of  Chatterinsky,  minister  of  Foreign  AAiirs,  by 
whom  it  was  laid  before  the  Emperor,  from  whence  it  was  trans- 
mitled  to  the  Senate  to  be  determined  according  fo  law.  Just  a^ 
this  period  Lord  Gower  arrived,  and  I  put  the  papers  ialo  hit 
bands,  that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  Senate ;  but  befere  any 
decision  coold  be  had,  I  was  arrested  on  two  charges,  Che  one 
eriminal,  the  other  civil,  and  I  was  dragged  from  my  family,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where  I  continued  for  no  less  a  space  than 
two  years !  These  were  triali  that  wonld  bow  the  proudest  head, 
and  sink  the  noblest  heart*  Think,  gentlemen,  what  I  endured  ; 
and  what  was  my  offence  ?  Nothing :  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
proof  against  me.  I  was  accused »  however,  of  quitting  Archangel 
dandestinely.  Geodemen,  I  feel  myself  so  much  exhausted  that 
I  mnst  beg  leave  to  pause  for  a  few  seconds. 

"  Gentlemen,  thus  was  I  thrown  again  into  a  dungeon,  and 
into  despair ;  without  a  hope,  without  a  friend !  The  very  day  I 
expected  a  complete  enfranchisement,  the  very  hour  I  looked  for 
re-established  honoui's,  and  reviving  fortunes,  I  was  thus  handed 
to  another  prison,  because  I  could  not,  nor  would  not,  submit  to  the 
extorton  of  2000  roubles.  I  was  dragged  about  the  street  with 
ofienders  who  had  becti  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  I 
was  bandied  about  from  one  place  to  another.  I  have  even 
passed  the  very  door  of  the  British  ambassaddr,  whtf  had  re. 
fused  to  listen  to  my  complaints,  and  who  mnst  have  been  an  un- 
moved and  pitiless  witness  of  what  would  have  wrung  the 
heartstrings  of  other  men  but  to  have  looked  upon.  Of  what 
must  my  heart  be  composed  that  was  the  sufferer  of  this  indig- 
nity, and  this  torture,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  both  nations  ?  I 
applied  to  Sir  Stephen  Shairpe  again,  without  success.  I  was  not 
listened  to  ;  I  c^uld  obtain  no  redress  tilers.  I  sought  it  here, 
9  and 
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Midb  her;  in  m3i  nalifre.  oowrtry^  I  haw  bato  i^aui  nCii^tdk;  ligi 
fbitnae  and  my  dMMwIer-  ba¥e  ban  vaim^,  and  I  ^jbanife  haptt 
alone^  anil  aDprotacted  bf  aMi  kit  tii»  laws,  okmy  ooaatrj*  .  ViMsy, 
i  tnisl,  vUl  atfMiAiQ^tiMA  wbioh  aM  oftkais  haira  daaidd. 

'*  I  appJiaili  oiwwiantiy-  to  ataiy^  nmbnunador  far  radve^^  anA 
■till  iraa  I  kepi  >»  Ihat  oMaaiable  oonditiaii  for  sni  yaiMy  kaadMi 
iriM»  ppiaaib  ta  pnaon,  ftoa  tortaie  to  tortiire»  maia  a  palifcia 
tpeelaole  oi,  led  tlMraogk.  Ilieafcrocts  of  FeteKslHirgh  nitk  a  oana* 
moa  heid  a#  n^la fiictor§.  1  aak  yao,  genklamcn  of  tbe  Jary>  what 
my  faattaga  must  kafe  keea  P  Conmikl  yoHV  own  boaams^  and 
tkare  yoa  witt  find  tha  aaawcci  And  all  thia  coaU  nol  kav« 
hapf  enad  kol  by  the  aaaiiivanca  of  Loid  Levison  Gowar  and  Sir 
S.  Skaiirpfw  EHnriaf  tbla  period  too,  Mia.  Bettiagliam  then  in  a 
stato  of  ptagrn^Dcy,  and  witk  aa  iaiuit  ia  her  anas,  aamaaly 
waking  fev  ma  to  aeaompaay  her  to  Engbad,  waa  compaUad  to 
paribim  Ihal  daagarana  voyage  alaae  and  onprote^tad,  wbUa  liord 
Qalper  mw  and  parmiited  aa  much  miaerj.  Oh  my  God  i  what 
Qiaal  hia  heart  be  made  of  ^  Gaatlewan,  I  appeal  to  yoa  aa 
men,  aa  fathera,  as  Ckrialiaaa,  if  I  had  aat  qanaa  of  complaint  ? 
At  length  finding  I  waa  tea  firm  to  bend  to  the  viewa  of  my  per- 
aaci^tora^  they  proclaimed  me  a  banknipt^  allowing  me,  acaopdiag 
to  the  bw  in  Raaaia,  aniy  throe  nmntha  to  aettia  every  olaiip. 
Aad  aacb  waa  the  eageraeaa  of  the  ehamber  of  oommerea  to  mm 
nm,  that  thay  amplayed  eiMaaariea  to  inqatra  whethev  I  awad 
moaay :  their  clerka  stopped  people  in  the  atraeta,  and  asked 
them,  **  Da  3F0Q  knew  Mr.  Bellingham  ?  Doea  ha  owe  yoa  any 
|Bonay  f  Do  you  know  that  ha  ia  a  bankrupt,  and  that  he  ia 
going  to  England  with  all  hia  property  ?*  Yet,  alter  all,  thay 
ware  obliged  to  give  a  dooament  tealifying  that  there  wera 
naitlier  alahnanta  nor  ereditan.  Theae  documenta  f  afterwarda 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  I  call  upon  tha 
noble  Marqula,  whom  I  see  in  Court,  to  diaprove  thia  assertton 
if  it  be  false.  Under  such  aocumulated  misfortunes,  nothing  but 
a  sastainiag  power  from  above,  nothing  but  tbe  express  interpp* 
siiiaii  cf  Proyidance  aonid  have  preserved  me  to  visit  onae  mora 
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ay  eimutry  and^  ny  family.  Norn  of*  my  fiiends  iir  Bnglsiid! 
«fer  especfid  to  8e«  me  again.  And  I  bep  of  yoa  to  remember, 
feaAfiueii,  tiiair  all  tl^ese  aiiflbriiiga  were  endured  through  Mie 
pciaiiiiaiim  ef'  I/ird  Gower.  It  waa  with  hb  asnetion  and  patro- 
nage that  1  waa  prodatmed  a  bankrupt ;  ftnr  withoat  it,  it  coaM* 
floC  hare  tAmtfU^aser;  and'  it  was  thrangb  his  conniyance  lAiat  my 
qipeal  tb  joalioe  warnerer  listened  to.  I  made  a  itnal  appeal 
Id  Lord'  Gower  before  be  left  Petersburgh^  the  last  time  he  waa 
Aere;  faia  secretary  inibrmed*  me  he  could"  not  do  any  thing. 
Here  I  paose,  gendemen  of  the  Jury»  and- 1  ask  you  earnestly  to 
leeolteet  iheae  proceedings :  consider  fbr  a  moment  what  roust 
hare  fteen  the  conduct  of  Lord  Gower  and  Sir  Stephen  Shairpe, 
mtn  clothed  aith  the  dignity  of  representing  Majesty,  to  suftr  a 
native  of  their  country  to  remain  in  prison  enduring  such  mul- 
tiplied indignities  ?  There  was  a  transaction  wliicb  happened 
daring  that  Tery  period  calculated  to  shew  in  a  still  stronger 
light,  the  manifest  injustice  of  my  case.  A  paltry  dispute  be- 
tween two  captains  was  four  times  laid  before  the  Emperor  by 
Lord  Gower  in  the  course  of  two  months.  Gentlemen,  while  I 
relate  this,  I  mu^  say  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  me,  and  it 
would  have  been  more  fortunate  for  Mr.  Perceval,  had  Lord  Gower 
received  the  ball  which  terminated  the  life  of  the  latter  gentle- 


(A  murmur  in  the  Court  appeared  to  disconcert  the  prisoner.) 
"After  I  came  to  England,  I  presented  a  memorial  to  Marquis 
Weliestey,  and  grounded  my  claims  to  compensatfou  upon  the 
crroneoua  letter  already  alluded  to.  I  received  an  answer  that 
his  Lordship  could  not  enter  into  a  consideration  of  my  claims 
on  account  of  the  relation  in  which  Russia  then  stood  with  regard 
to  this  country.''  Here  the  prisoner  resuming  his  defence,  stated 
that  his  next  measure  was  to  bring  a  serious  charge  against  Lord 
Gower  and  Sir  S.  Shairpe,  before  the  Privy  Council,  which  ended 
in  his  being  informed  they  could  not  interfere.  Applying  next 
to  Mr.  Perceval,  he  was  told  the  time  for  receiving  private 
patitiona  was  past  for  that  session.    Applying  next  to  the  Priuee 
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Refl;€Dt^  he  was  referred  to  the  Council  Office ;  and  from  thence 
back  to  the  Prince  Regent.  At  lengthy  as  he  says, "  being  resolved 
to  take  justice  into  his  own  hands/'  he  gave  notice  to  the  magistiates 
at  Bow  Street  against  his  Majesty's  ministers,  stating  that  if  his 
reasonable  request  should  be  refused,  he  should  be  obliged  to  do 
justice  for  himself.  The  magistrates  communicating  this  threat 
to  the  ministers,  Bellingham  went  to  Mr.  Ryder  again,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Treasury  for  a  final  decision  :  this  he  at  length  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hill,  who  told  him  that  nothing  could  be  done  ; 
adding,  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  any  measures  he  chose.  Here 
the  unhappy  roan  repeated  ''  that  the  direct  refusal  of  justice  on 
the  part  of  administration  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  sad  eatas* 
trophe  which  deprived  the  state  of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Perceval^ 
&c,"  Sir  James  Mansfield  shortly  summed  up,  and  the  Jury 
withdrawing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  returned  with  a  verdict  of 
Guilty. 

The  Recorder  then  pronounced  senlence  of  death  on  the  pri- 
soner, who  was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  Monday  following,  a 
sentence  which  he  heard  with  the  utmost  composure.  On  Monday  . 
morning.  May  18, 1812,  this  wretched  man  sufiered  the  punish- 
ment awarded  by  the  law.  A  vast  assemblage  was  collected  before 
the  door  of  Newgate  :  he  appeared  unshaken  in  spirit  to  his  last 
moment  He  was  hurried,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  world,  not  being 
allowed  above  two  minutes  to  remain  on  the  scaifold.  Troops 
were  stationed  near  Smitlificid  and  BlackfViars  Bridge,  to  second 
the  civil  power  in  keeping  the  peace,  but  happily  there  was  na 
need  of  their  interference.  After  his  death  a  letter  appeared  in 
the  public  papers,  from  Lord  Levison  Gower  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  vindication  of  himself  against  the  charges  brought  against  him 
by  Bellingham. 

Other  attempts  to  commit  murder,  though  fortunately  of  per- 
sons less  important  to  the  state,  occurred  this  year;  one  of  them 
in  Bridge  Street,  in  the  Borough,  on  the  16th  of  January,  two 
days  subsequent  to  the  darkest  day  ever  remembered  in  the  Me- 
tropolis, when  all  the  shops  and  public  offices  were  lighted  up 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  tlie  winter  evenings.     Persons  in  the 

street 
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aireet  coaM  scarcely  be  seen  at  two  yards  distance :  and  in  tbe 
ooni  market  and  some  other  open  places  of  public  resort,  no  busi- 
sess  whatever  could  be  done.    There  had  been  a  great  fall  of 
snow  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  early  in  the  morning.    But 
the  murder  alluded  to,  was  perpetrated  by  some  ruffians,  who 
got  nnperceiTed  into  the  shop  of  Mr.  Prior,  a  rei^pectable  boot- 
maker, as  beibre-meutioned,  when  the  maid  happening  to  com^ 
down  stairs,  seeing  them  packing  up  boots,  exclaimed, "  What  are 
you  going  to  take  boots  away  to  night  P     It  is  Sunday  V  think- 
ing they  were  her  master^s  journeymen.      At  this'instant,  one 
of  the  villains  made  up  to  her,  and   threatened   if  she  uttered 
a  word  he  would  instantly  murder  her.    On  looking  round,  she 
observed  the  other  had  a  black  crape  on  his  fiace :  she  then 
ran  screaming  towards  the  shop  door,  which  was  open,  which, 
in  her  fright,  she  shut,  when  one  of  the  wretches  knocked  her 
down,  and  another  seiziug  her  by  the  hair,  with  a  sharp  iiistm- 
ment  cut  her  throat  right  across  the  windpipe.     She  then  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  remembered  no  more  of  what  had  passed.    All 
this  while,  the  fitmily  above,  recollecting  the  murders  in  Rat* 
cliffe  Highway,  were  too  much  alarmed  to  come  down  stairs ; 
bat  venturing  at   length,  they  found  the  servant  as  here  de* 
scribed  ;  the  perpetrators   of  this  horrid  act  had  escaped- ;  and 
what  added  to  the  daring  character  of  the  act,  is  the  consideration 
that  it  was  committed  so  early  as  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
on  a  Sunday  evening ;  in  a  situation  as  public  as  any  can  be,  not 
many  yards  from  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  nearly  as  great  a  tborough- 
bre  as  the  Strand,  or  Fleet  Street    The  perpetrators  were  never 
heard  of  afterwards. 

A  child,  stolen  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  door  of  a 
Mr.  Dellow,  in  Martin's-Lane,  Cannon-Street,  was,  several 
weeks  after,  found  at  Gosport,  in  Hampshire,  in  consequence  of 
some  band-bills  being  seen  there.  It  seemed  that  a  young 
woman,  named  Magnay,  who  had  stolen  it,  was  wife  to  a  Gun- 
ner on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  who,  having  saved  a 
nonaiderabU  sun  of  money  for  a  man  in  his  station  of  life,  was 
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extremely  partial  to  cliildren,  aiid  had  often  expressed  his  VM»t 
lOrdent  wish  to  have  ''  a  little  darling/'  as  he  used  to  term  it. 
His  wife,  not  less  anxious  to  gratify  him,  wrote  to  him,  whilst 
at  sea,  that  she  was  in  the  family  way.  The  gunner,  highly 
delighted  with  the  news,  sent  home  300/.  Being  again  st  sea, 
his  wife  sent  him  word  his  first-born  was  a  son  :  full  of  expecta- 
tion to  see  it,  he  at  length  came  Immc,  but  was  told  by  his  wife 
that  as  the  child  was  cutting  its  teeth,  a  change  of  air  was  neca* 
6ary ;  and,  it  seems,  he  was  twice,  after  staying  some  time  on 
shore,  obliged  to  go  to  sea  again,  without  obtaining  the  object 
ef  his  visit.  Finding,  at  length,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
put  him  off  much  longer,  Mrs.  Magnay  thought  the  metropolis 
Would  be  the  best  market  she  could  apply  to;  and  pa^ssing  down 
Martin's- Lane,  she  was  struck  with  the  little  rosy  citizen,  and 
determined  to  make  him  her  prize,  lie  was  playing  with  his 
sister  at  a  Green -grocer's  shop-door,  in  which  Mrs.  Magnay 
went  with  the  double  view  of  purchasing  some  apples,  and  car- 
rying off  the  boy.  The  children,  pleused  with  her  attention,  fol- 
lowed her  to  a  pastry  •cbok*s  in  Gracechurch-str6it,  from  whence 
she  got  clear  off  with  the  boy,  and  left  tlie  girl  in  the  street. 
In  that  street,  it  was  proved,  she  bought  him  a  new  hat.  She 
sat  out  the  same  night  for  Gosport  ;  but,  stopping  at  Kingston, 
had  the  child  christt*aed  Richard  Magnay,  by  Which  name  he 
Ivas  introduced  to  her  liush^ud,  who,  supposing  ali  his  wishes 
realized.  Was,  for  the  time,  nkade  truly  happy  ;  but  was  extremely 
distressed  when  a  detection  rendered  it  necessary  to  send  th» 
child  back  to  its  real  parents  in  liondou,  attended  by  proper  oiS- 
ci^rs,  and  the  woman  in  custody,  who  was  in  the  ensuing  Mssiona 
convicted  of  a  misdemeannr.  An  act  of  parliament  bas'heen  since 
passed,  by  which  child  sttialing  \  very  properly  made  feloiry, 
bofh  in  the  ()erpfetnitor,'a(id  those  aiding  and  assisting. 

The  dciAis^  of  a*  Very  singular  irharacter  occulted  on  the  IBth 
of  Matrch  this  ycnr,  viz.  Mr.  John  kfomeTooke,  the  vi-devani 
A-iend  and  enemy  of  the  celebrated  John  Witkes.  This^took 
place  at  bis  house  at  Wimbietfou  in  the  77th  jreiur  of  tis  age. 
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HU  health  had  not  long  been  in  a  declining  state;  and,  for  some 
time,  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  extremities.  A  few  days 
before  his  dissolution  a  mortification  appeared,  and  made  rapid 
advances.  His  humour  and  eccentricity  remained  in  full  force 
to  the  last ;  and,  even  in  the  gripe  of  death,  the  serenity  of  his 
countenance  never  forsook  him.  While  he  was  speechless,  and 
considered  to  have  been  insensible.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  (who 
was  present  with  a  few  more  friends,)  prepared  a  cordial  for  him, 
which  the  medical  attendants  declared  to  be  of  no  avail,  but 
which  the  Baronet  persisted  in  offering,  and  raised  up  the  patient 
for  tha^  purpose,  when  the  latter  perceiving  who  offered  the 
jlraught,  drank  it  off  with  a  smile,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after 
expired.  ^  tomb  had  long  been  prepared  for  Mr.  Tooke  in  his 
own  garden  at  Wimbledon,  in  which  it  was  his  firm  purpose  to 
have  been  buried  ;  but  this,  after  his  decease,  being  opposed  by 
his  daughters  and  an  auflt  of  ^heirs,  his  re^nains  were  transferred 
to  Ealing  Church,  where  they  were  interred  according  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  tjhe  church  of  England:  otherwise  it  was 
his  desire  that  no  funeral  ceremony  ^hou.ld.be  read  over  his  body, 
but  thi^  six  poor  men  shquld  have  a  guinea  each  to  bear  him  to 
the  vault  in  his  garden. 

That  a  very  singular  address  was  this  year  presented  to  his 
Boy?il  Highness  the  Prince  Begei\t,  from  the  Common-Council 
of  the  City  of  London,  may  be  justly  inferred  from  the  answer 
the  Prince  was  pleased  to  return,  as  follows : 

"  It  mu^t  always  be  my  inclination  to  listen  with  attention  to 
the  Petitions  of  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  For  the  re- 
dress pf  any  grievances  of  which  they  can  reasonably  complain,  I 
liave  full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  parliainont,  the  great  coun- 
cil, of.  thje  natipn. 

"  ,Beiug  firmly  qf  opinion  that  ^he  total  change  in  the  domes^ 
tic  government  and  foreign  policy  of  the  cotmtry,  the  declared 
object  of  your  Petition  to  accomplish,  would  only  serve  to  in- 
crease the  dangers  against  which  we  have  to  contend,  I  should 
be  .wanting  to  mjself,  and  to  the  great  interests  committ^  to 
'  E2  my 
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ray  charge,  if  I  did  not  steadily  persevere  in  those  endeaTour^ 
which  appear  to  me  best'  calculated  to  support  the  just  rights  of 
the  nation  abroad,  and  to  preserve,  inviolate,  the  constitntion  at 
home.  These  endeavours  cati  only  be  attended  with  success 
u'hen  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  his  Majesty's  people, 
upon  which  I  shall  continue  to  place  the  strongest  reliance." 

A  dreadful  high  wind  occurred  on  the  27th  of  October  this 
year,  by  which  a  lamplighter  was  blown  over  the  balustrades  of 
Blackfriars'-bridge,  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Downing- street, 
Westminster,  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  falling  of  bricks  and 
tiles  from  a  ruinated  house.  About  seven  in  the  morning  the 
large  iron  pip«i  affixed  on  the  chimney  of  Colonel  Calvert's  apart* 
ments  in  the  Horse-Guards,  was  blown  into  the  front  of  the 
building  in  Whitehall,  fortunately  doing  no  injury.  A  woman 
and  child  were  killed  in  Blackfriar's-Road ;  several  persons  were 
wounded  in  the  Borongh ;  and  many  other  accidents  of  the  same 
sort  happened  throughout  the  metropolis  and  in  the  environs. 

Fortunately,  in  addition  to  the  prosperous  state  of  afiairs  at 
home,  the  year  1812  was  closed  by  the  official  publication  of  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  in  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  relations  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the 
two  countries  should  be  re-established  on  each  side  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  most  favoured  nations,  the  perpetuity  of  which  was  now 
rising  in  probability  every  day,  from  the  reiterated  defects  and 
dictresses  of  the  French  army  in  Russia,  accounts  and  confirma* 
tions  of  which  arrived  almost  with  every  post.  And  if  any  event 
served  to  cast  any  degree  of  shade  upon  the  brightening  prospee^ 
it  was  on  the  opening  of  parliament  in  December,  when,  with 
the  deepest  concern,  the  Prince  Regent  announced  the  continu- 
ance of  his  Majesty's  lamented  indisposition,  and  the  dimunition 
of  the  hopes  he  had  most  anxiously  entertained  for  his  recovery. 
The  speech  also  noticed  the  relations  of  peace  and  friendship 
restored  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburgh 
and  Stockholm,  and  the  additional  proof  of  the  confidence  which 
the  Regent  had  received  from  his  Imperial  Majesty,  in  the  mea«^ 
Q  suro 
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«Re  which  he  had  adopted  of  sending  his  fleets  to  the  ports  of 
this  coontiy :  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  Britain  wus  aluiovt 
the  only  point  in  Europe  invulnerable  to  the  commou  enemy. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1813^  exhibited  a  cheering 
idea  of  the  growing  independence  of  Great  Britain  as  to  com« 
merce^  as  the  lords  of  trade^  acting  upon  the  authority  of  govern* 
ment«  had  adopted  the  determination  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
interconrse  with  France  by  licences.  An  immense  number  of 
these  had  recently  been  issued  by  Buonaparte,  in  expectation 
that  they  would  be  met  by  corresponding  licences  from  the  Roafd 
of  Trade,  so  that  the  cessation  of  these  indulgencies  on  our  part 
had  the  useful  tendency  of  rendering  his  grants  as  useless  as 
waste  paper,  and  thus  adding  to  that  embarrassment  which  was 
rapidly  undermining  the  whole  system. 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  January  13,  a  most  distressing 
scene  presented  itself  to  the  inhabitants  of  Aldgate,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  alarming  fire,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Coats,  who  having  * 
gone  ont  to  spend  the  evening,  a  young  man  sitting  up  for  him, 
sleeping  in  his  chair,  awoke  from  it  almost  in  a  state  of  suffoca- 
tion. The  first  step  he  took  was  to  alarm  the  watchman ;  he 
next  proceeded  to  a  Mr.  Evans's  bed-room  door  and  alarmed 
him.  The  unfortunate  female  servant  was  by  this  time  apprized 
of  her  situation,  having  been  awakened  by  the  perseverance  of 
some  butcher's  boys  who  flung  sheep  and  calves  feet  at  her  win- 
dow. There  was  still  a  young  man  asleep  in  his  bed  in  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  whom  she  apprised:  their  situation  was  by 
this  time  become  most  desperate.  Mr.  Evans,  together  with  the 
young  man  who  first  discovered  the  fire,  with  much  difiiculty 
made  good  his  retreat,  by  jumping  into  a  back  court  adjoining  the 
premises,  ont  of  the  kitchen-window  on  the  first  floor.  The  other, 
young  man,  with  the  poor  servant,  were  now  the  only  inhabit- 
ants of  this  fiery  scene :  they  were  situated  in  a  third  story^ 
snrrounded  by  flames.  No  hopes  of  retreat,  the  only  refuge  left 
was  jumping  ont  of  a  window,  a  height  about  twenty  feet,  on 
some  leadsj  a  space  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  adjoining  which  was 

£  3  a  sky. 
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a  sky-Iigtit  belonging  to  the  next  house.  The  young  man  urging 
the  young  woman  to  follow  him,  first  made  good  his  lailding ;  he 
again  waved  his  hand  to  her  to  follow,  but  to  no  effbct.  ItcV 
shrieks  were  distressing,  and  her  heart  now  began  to  fail  her. 
She  shook  her  head,  and  before  his  sight  disappeared,  and  wai 
seen  no  more.  This  forlorn  young  man  had  still  to  roakie  good 
his  way  from  this  perilous  situation  by  jumping  through  ttie  sky- 
light into  the  adjoining  premises,  which  he  aceoinplishi^d  without 
i^uy  material  injury.     Hie  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Ou  the  27th  of  March,  the  monument  erected  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Houbuiable  Wilha'4 
Pitt,  in  Guildhall,  was  opened  to  public  view,  placed  on  the 
south  side  of  that  edifice,  exactly  facing  that  of  his  fkther,  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham.  Mr  Canning,  accompaiiied  by  George 
Leveson  Gower,  attended  the  Corporation  Committee,  and,  ii'fter 
viewing  it,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  its  design  and  exe- 
cution. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  as  a  number  of  gross  and  ufifbundeS 
calumnies  had  been  disseminated  against  the  'Princess  of  Wales, 
the  spouse  of  his  Royal  ffigh'ness  the  Prince  Regent,  the  City 
thought  proper  te  present  an  iiddress  to  her  on  the  17fh  of  A()ril, 
expressing  that  the  sentiments  of  profound  veneration  and  ardent 
affection  which  they  entertained  for  her  haci  never  experienced 
diminution  or  change,  and  assuring  her  they  should  always  feel, 
and  be  ready  to  give  proof  of  their  most  anxious  solicitude  for 
her  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  To  ih^s  her  Royal  High* 
ness  replied,  that  it  was  a  great  consolation  for  her  to'learn,  tliat 
during  so  many  years  of  unmeriteil  persecution,  'the  Tcinid  ahd 
favourable  sentiments  with  which  the  City  of'Londbn  hall  kt'fiM 
received  her,  had  undergone  no  change.  Their  sense  of  abhdN 
rence  against  the  foul  and  detestable  conspiracy  which  perjured 
and  suborned  tradiicers  had  carried  oh  agaanst  her  life  and  ho- 
nour, she  said,  was  wortliy  of  them.  The  consciousness  of  her 
innocence  had  supported  her  through  her  long,  severe,  atid 
unmerited  trials.  She  added,  that  she  would  not  lose  any  op- 
portunity 
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portonity  ibe  mi^ht  be  permitted  to  eiyoy  of  encouraging  the 
tmlents  and  virtues  of  her  dear  daughter^  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
who  would  clearly  perceive  the  value  of  tliat  free  constitution, 
over  which^  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  it  would  be  her 
high  destiny  to  preside.  This  distinguished  proceeding,  she 
said,  adopted  by  the  first  city  in  this  great  empire,  would  be 
considered  by  posterity  as  a  proud  fnemorial  of  her  vindicated 
honour.  This  Address  the  City  presented  to  her  Royal  High* 
ness  at  Kensington  Palace,  was  not,  as  usual,  inserted  in  the 
London  Gazette. 

On  Sunday  evening.  May  30,  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bonar,  one  of 
the  miost  respectable  merchants  of  the  City  of  London,  and  his 
lady,  was  found  to  be  equal  in  atrocity  to  any  that  had  lately  dis- 
graced  the  country.  This,  notwithstanding  the  alarm  it  had  excited 
here,  occun^  at  hiscoiintry-house,  at  Chisel  hurst,  in  Kent.  This 
dreadful  deed,  it  appears,  was  the  act  of  Philip  Nicholson,  a 
fuoiman,  who,  without  any  accountable  motive,  availed  himself  of 
the  dead  of  night,  and  the  absence  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family, 
to  go  into  his  master  and  mistresses  bed-chamber.  With  a  poker, 
which  it  seems  he  took  from  the  servant's  hall,  }ie  made  to  hii 
mistress's  bed,  and  struck  her  two  blows  on  the  head  :  she  nei* 
tber  a^cke  nor  moved  :  he  then  went  round  to  his  master's  bed, 
and  struck  him  once  across  tlie  face.  Mr.  Bonar  was  roused ; 
and,  from  the  effects  prpduced  by  the  stunning  violence  of  this 
b|ow,  and  another  i^imediately  repeated,  sprung  out  of  bed,  and 
grap^pled  with  the  inhuman  monster  nearly  fifteen  minutes,  and 
^t  .^e  time  was  nearly  getting  ^he  better  of  him,  but  being  ex- 
hansted  by  loss  of  blood,  was  at  length  overpowered,  Nicholson 
U^en  1(^(1  him  groaning  on  ^lie  floor,  and  went  down  stairs,  and, 
tSi^  jRrashing  off  the  blood  as  well  as  he  could,  opened  the  win- 
dows of  ttie  drawing-room,  in  order  that  it  might  be  suppose^ 
the  person  or  persons  who  had  committed  the  crime  had  entered 
|L^t  ^ay.  jTlie  artifice,  ho.wever,  was  ,too  shallow ;  he  was  sus- 
pected, and  jbcii^g  apprehended,  soon  confessed  the  particulars  of 
ihe  cr^e.  Cor  which  ,he  i^as  tried  at  Itfa^d^tone  ou  the  20th  of 
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Aui^nst,  1613,  found  guilty,  and  shortly  after  executed  upon 
Pennenden  Heath,  about  a  mile  aud  a  half  from  that  place. 
Even  when  upon  the  platform  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  un- 
happy vrretch  being  urged  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Bonar,  to  confess 
whether  he  had  any  antipathy  against  his  master  or  mistress, 
clapping  his  hands  together  as  well  as  his  heavy  irons  would 
admit,  exclaimed,  "  As  God  is  in  heaven,  it  was  a  momentary 
thought,  as  I  have  repeated  before.''     He  died  unusually  hard. 

This  year  Vaccine  Inoculation,  the  practice  of  which  had  met 
with  some  obstacles,  from  a  disagreement  of  opinion  in  a  number 
of  individuals  belonging  to  the  faculty,  received  the  unqualified 
sanction  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  entered  into 
an  engagement  between  themselves  and  with  the  public,  not  to 
inoculate  for  the  small-pox,  unless  for  some  special  reason,  after 
vaccination ;  but  to  pursue,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
promote,  the  practice  of  vaccination,  concluding  with  their  re* 
commendation  to  all  the  members  of  the  College  of  correspondent 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  duty,  to  enter  into  similar  engage-^ 
ments. 

On  the  I5th  of  July  the  City  of  London,  feeling  in  common 
with  the  country  at  large,  the  benefits  acquired  by  the  successes 
obtained  by  Marquis  Wellington,  determined  upon  an  address  to 
bis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  which  they  offered 
their  heart-felt  congratulations  on  the  brilliant  and  decisive  vie* 
tory  obtained  over  the  French  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vittoria,  on  the  2Ist  of  June;  a  victory,  they  observed,  so  oom* 
plete  and  decisive,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  happiest 
effects  on  the  liberties  and  independence  of  Europe ;  and  con- 
cluding with  their  earnest  hope,  that  it  might  promote,  and 
finally  secure  an  honourable  and  lasting  peace.  To  this  loyal 
and  patriotic  address  his  Royal  Highness  gave  the  following 
answer : 

''  I  return  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  dutiful  and  loyal 
address.  The  victory  with  which  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  bless  the  operations  of  the  allied  army  under  its  illustrious 

commander 
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r,  Field-Manbal  WellingtoD,  cannot  &il  to  have  excited, 
ID  eyery  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  the  strongest  emotions  of 
exultation  ami  gratitude;  and  it  is  vith  the  utmost  satisfaction 
that  I  receive  such  a  testimony  of  feelings  which  ani)nate  the 
metrapolia  of  the  empire  on  this  most  interesting  and  important 
•ocaaioii.  Success  so  splendid  and  decisive,  so  glorious  in  all 
rapects  to  the  arms  ol  his  Majesty  and  his  allies,  is  calculated 
to  contribute  most  essentially  to  the  establishmeut  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Peninsula  on  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  our  prospects  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world/' 

About  tbis  time  the  foundation  of  the  New  Prison  in  White- 
cnssstreet,  near  Cripplegate,  was  laid.  This  extensive  build- 
ing is  to  be  solely  appropriated  to  the  imprisonment  of  London 
and  Middlesex  Debtors,  instead  of  confining  those  unfortunate 
persons,  as  before,  in  the  criminal  prisons  of  the  metropolis. 
Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
superintend  the  building,  laid  the  first  stone,  attended  by  the 
Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  several  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction* 

The  expreaaion  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  recent 
victories,  was  not  confined  to  addresses.  Tbe  metropolis  was 
illuminated,  more  or  less,  on  the  nights  of  the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  of  July.  The  fronts  of  Carlton-House  and  Somerset-House, 
exhibited  each  a  blaze  of  light,  with  the  name  of  Wellington 
formed  witb  lamps,  and  allusions  to  the  hero's  exploits.  The 
India-House,  the  Hansion-House,  Apsley-House.  (viz.  Marquis 
Welletley's,  Piccadilly,)  with  the  houses  of  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
ndor  and  the  Spanish  Consul,  were  illuminated  with  much  spirit 
and  elegance:  and  many  individuals  made  displays  not  less  ho- 
Bovrable  to  their  patriotism,  than  to  their  taste  and  judgment.    ^ 

Still  the  f  ublie  joy  was  not  to  rest  here :  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  gaudy  exhibitions  of  eastern  profusion,  or  whose 
vivid  imaginations  may  have  outrun  the  fabulous  description  of 
jUabian  story,  may  form  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  dazzling, 
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the  intolerable  splendoar^  and  of  the  lavish  and  nnbounded  ong^ 
nificence  of  the  scene:  Kut  persons^  whose  ideas  never  before 
extended  beyond  the  vulgar  standard  of  melFepolitan  illnknina- 
tions,  or  a  common  civic  festival,  can  have  bo  adequate  coneep* 
tion  of  the  effect  produced  by  an  assemblage  of  all  tho  no(»ility^ 
wealth,  splendour,  and  beaaty,  of  the  three  kiBgdoms,  eslleetedl 
within  the  boundary  of  Vatixhall  Gardens,  where  nature  appeared 
to  have  been  ransacked,  and  art  exiiansted,  to  administer  to  the 
pomp  and  histre  of  the  scene.     For  such  we  should  search  h| 
vain  for  words  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  the  sal^ect :  suffice  it  to 
say,  the  advertisements  stated  that  dinner  would  be  on  taUe  at 
four  o'clock  ;  tliose  persons  provided  with  tickets  were  not  admit- 
ted till  four ;  but,  for  a  considerable  tinwBi|tlreviou8  to  this,  the 
company  had  begun  to  collect ;  and,  toward8\fi^,  the  road  from 
Westminster-bridge  was  choaked  with  carnages  of  all  descrip« 
tions.    The  pathways  were  crowded  with  ah  hiimense  number  of 
spectators^^'  leads  were  filled  and  ridges  horsed/^    Soon  after 
five,  1200  people  were  assembled  in  ike  gardens  waiting  ^e 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  York.     The  preparations  made  for  aecom* 
moduting  the  company  were  as  follow : — The  rotunda  was  fiHed 
by  a  scmi'Circular  table,  which  was  raised  upon  «  platfQrm  appro- 
priate<l  to  the  Royal  Family,  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  ^e  AG- 
uisters,  &c. ;  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  a  sost  ibr  the  ittus« 
trious  chairman;  and  behind  was  ranged ^  on  raised  «|i0^es,  .co* 
vered  with  crimson  cloth,  a  vast  quantity  of  the  richest  gold  and 
silver  plate,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  Marq^is^if  <Welling4oD* 
At  the  hack  of  the  chair  was  stationed  two  trumpeters,  and  i 
grenadier  holding  the  standard  of  the  lOQth  regiment  of  >Freneh 
horse,  taken  at  the  buttle  of 'Yittorta.     The  baton  of 'Maisbal 
Jourdan  was  disposed  of  among  the  plate  so  as  4o  be  4»bviou8  'to 
all.    On  the  same  platform,  was  a  small  square  table  appropriated 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen  of  the  .City,  and  their  inune- 
diate  friends.    Three  other  tables  filled  up  .the  remaining  space, 
occupied  principally  by  such  of  the  stewards  as  were  not  engaged 
in  making  arrangements.    In  the  Saloon  wereHivee  long'tabl^s^ 

and 
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and  Wyond  ih&t,  in  a  temporary  bMllding  erected  atttong  the 
trees,  the  trunks  of  irhich  setrred  to  aupport  the  roof,  tastefully 
composed  of  thb  ensigns  of  Great  Brttaiti,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
were  accommodations  in  a  most  convettient  form  for  nearly  90D 
persons.  Hiese  different  apariments  were  lighted  by  wax  candiea 
on  the  tables,  by  magnificent  glass  lustres,  by  alabaster  globes  of 
patent  lamps,  and  by  other  lamps  variously  disposed  in  festoons, 
crowns,  wreathe,  pytamids,  &c.  About  half  past  five,  the  Duke 
of  Ybrk,  attem^^  by  his  h>yal  brothers,  the  Dnkes  of  Clarence* 
Kent,  Sossek,  Cambridge,  and  the  Dnke  of  Gloucester,  arrived. 
The  company  th^n  took  their  seats  at  Uie  tablet;  covered  with  a 
coTd  dinner,  except  turtle  soup.  Tht  wf  ui»s  provided  were  Pl»rt, 
IksAeii^,  and  ChurA.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  one  of 
the  tmrnpeteia,  stationed  at  the  bad^  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
chair,  sounded  a  parley,  whfth  was  atiswert^d  by  anotlher  IraiB^ 
peter  at  a  distant  part  of  the  garden,  prodnctng  a  very  novel 
and  tftrrking  ^fect.  The  public  sitigers,  about  thirty  in  nnmher 
were  then  Teqnecfted  to  stng  N<fn  nobis  Dchnine,  After  this, 
'the  iMt  foaift  wks,  '*  The  King,''  with  three  times  three,  and 
the  anthem  of  ''  Hod  Save  the  Khrg,''  followed  it.  The  com- 
pany nett  dhmk  *'  The  Prince  Regent,'*  with  tliree  times  4lh«Be; 
and  Mr.  taylor  gaTe  the  song  6f  "  The  Prince  and  Old  Eng- 
land  fbr  ev^.*^'  A  nnmher  t>f  others  followed ;  and  the  latlt 
^ast  gfiven  wsts  that  Of  the  Ladres,  who  soon  afterwards  'arrrved 
^  faAake  of  Aie  aifrivaTted  fbstivfties.  By  tins  time  the 
"day  wte  'doshig,  and  the  lamps  fbroaghoot  the  -Gardeits  wera 
*ligVted.  tite  *klight  was  cloudless;  llt^  <none  of  the  heavenly 
'bodies  Were  visible.  The  Ordiestra  appeared  a  building  of  solid 
light;  aad  in  the  front  of  it,  above  the  boxes,  was  a  boarding, 
and  at  its  snmmft,  a'blaiing'Sun,  having  the  letters  G.  P.  R.  in 
tiie  centre,  between  the  two  medallions  Was  the  name  of  Wc^l- 
lidgton;  and  TOnnd  the  colouades,  in  vivid  light,  were  to  be 
^read'the  nUmes  of  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  Penin- 
'sufai,  tbb  abcfnes  of  British  glory ;  and,  on  the  same  line,  the 
'Mine^  of  the  ^itish  generab  who  had  achieved  the  victories. 

These 
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These  were  sarmooDted  by  wreaths  of  laurel  and  emblematical 
shields.  In  an  anterior  colonade  waa  iiisoribed,  in  the  same 
burning  characters  of  variegated  light,  the  titles  of  the  Spanish 
generals  who  had  nobly  fought  or  fallen  in  the  cause  of  their 
country.  Behind  the  orchestra  was  a  large  brilliant  transparency, 
representing  the  serjeant  of  the  87th  regiment,  presenting  to  the 
Marquis  of  Wellington,  who  was  seated  on  horseback,  the  baton 
of  Marshal  Joiirdan,  found  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  fire- 
works were  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Congreve,  and  were 
singularly  magnificent  and  striking.  They  were  discharged  at 
three  intervals,  viz.  at  eleven,  twelve,  and  one  o'clock.  The 
ioui  ensemble  was  so  completely  magical,  that  the  ladies,  who 
arrived  in  great  numbers  after  dark,  were  so  much  occupied  in 
silent  wonder  on  the  first  view,  that  it  was  long  before  they 
could  find  words  to  express  their  feelings.  The  dresses  of  both 
sexes  were  peculiarly  splendid.  Uniforms  were  extremely  pre- 
valent ;  and  all  the  Royal  Family  wore  regimentals.  The  Duke 
of  Sussex  wore  a  Highland  dress,  as  well  as  several  officers  of 
his  regiment.  The  dancing  did  not  commence  till  a  very  late 
hour :  and  the  oroud  collected  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  was  so 
great,  that  they  literally  prevented  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
visitors  even  as  late  as  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  Some  ladies 
of  the  first  fashion  and  consequence  actually  walked  several  mitea 
to  gain  admittance,  because  they  found  it  impossible  to  proceed 
in  their  carriages.  About  two  o'clock  the  road  from  Yauxhall 
as  fiir  as  Marsh-gate  was  one  solid  immoveable  mass  of  coaches, 
horses,  and  servants ;  and  many  parties  were,  in  all  probability, 
prevented  from  witnessing  this  gorgeous  and  unrivalled  exhibit 
tion.  Still  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  lustre  of  this  festi- 
vity was  considerably  dimmed  by  an  occurrence  rather  derogatory 
to  the  high  and  generous  feelings  of  Englishmen,  viz.  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  the  wife  of  the  heir  apparent,  who  made  her  ap- 
pearance, but  not  being  formally  invited,  could  not  be  indulged 
with  a  seat!  ^Even  under  these  circumstances  that  she  should 
have  been  so  slighted  and  neglected,  and  at  last  suffered  to  depart 

without 
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withoot  the  sligbtest  refresbment,  or  the  offer  of  a  seat«  certainly 
did  excite  very  straoge  semations  in  the  bottoms  of  many  present. 
She  did  not  go  into  the  dinner-room ;  but,  after  ao  hour's  pro* 
menade,  her  Royal  Highness  retired ! 

In  order  to  pay  respect  to  that  part  of  the  community  that 
might  not  think  the  celebration  of  pnblic  fetes  e^al  to  acts  of 
piety  in  return  for  national  prosperity,  a  form  of  prayer*  and 
thanksgiTiug,  especially  for  the  signal  victory  of  the  2l8t  of 
June,  was  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels. 

At  a  Common- Hall  on  the  29th  of  September,  Mr.  Alderman 
Domville  and  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  being  returned  by  the  Livery 
of  London  as  proper  persons  to  fill  the  important  office  of  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  the  Court  of  Aldermen  having  proceeded  to 
a  scrutiny,  Mr.  Domville  was  declared  duly  and  unanimously 
elected. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  Dr.  Howley'r  election  to  the 
bisboprick  of  London,  was  confirmed  at  Bow  Church,  Cheapside, 
being  the  oldest  church  in  the  diocese,  by  Sir  William  Scott,  the 
vicar-general  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  with  the  usoal  cere- 
monies. 

*  "  O  Lord  God  of  HotU,  who  chiefly  declvest  thy  almighty  power  by 
pntccting  the  oppressed,  and  smiting  to  tlie  ground  the  proad  oppressor, 
and  who.  In  the  defence  of  injored  nations,  teachest  thy  servants  to  war,  and 
girdesi  them  with  strength  for  battle,  we  yield  Thee  praise  and  thankigiTini^ 
for  the  continued  successes  in  Spain,  with  which  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to 
crown  the  conduct  of  our  General,  and  theTaloar  of  our  soldiers;  but  more 
fspcdally  for  the  signal  and  decisive  victory,  which,  under  the  same  com- 
■MDder,  Tbou  bast  recently  vouchsafed  to  the  allied  armies  in  the  battle  of 
ViOoria.  Continue,  we  pray  Thee,  thy  blessing  upon  the  counsels  ot  our 
general ;  maintain  and  support  the  courage  and  strength  ol  the  allied  armies; 
sanctily  the  cause  in  which  they  are  united  j  and  as  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to 
put  back,  with  confusion  of  face,  the  proud  invader  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
)et  the  allied  armies  and  allied  kingdoms  prostrate  themselves  with  one  con* 
sent  before  Thee,  and  acknowledge,  with  humility  of  heart,  the  victory  to 
be  thine.  These  prayers  and  thanksgivings  we  humbly  offer  to  thy  Divine 
Uajesty  in  the  name  and  through  the  loedistion  of  our  JUord  and  Saviour 
Jesns  Christ." 
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PMMiies.  On  the  mpfoiog  of  the  3d,  Dr.  Hpwley  ira«  cama/tcr^^ 
9iahop  of  LpRdoD  9X  (iaoibeth  €Jba^.  At  ^If  past  tiep  jthe 
Qfieeo,  ( vfaiQ  bad  expressed  her  wish  to  b^  present  J  yrit^  tw,o  qf 
the  Princesses,  were  received  at  Lambeth  Palace  by  the  Archbi- 
ahop,  wbo  conducted  tbem  into  the  drawing-rqop,  viere  Pr. 
Uowley,  the  bishop  elect,  the  bishops  of  Oxford,  Gloacesteo 
and  Salisbury,  the  vicar-geaeral^  in  their  full  robes,  and  other 
distiqguiahed  characters,  paid  Uieir  respects  to  them,  after  vbie|^ 
they  proceeded  to  his  Grace's  chapel.  The  Queen  and  Prin- 
cesses were  conducted  into  Mrs.  Sutton's  family  galley.  No 
person  was  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  chapel  except  those 
engaged  in  the  ceremony.  Qr.  Howley  took  bis  se^t  the  last  on 
the  right  of  the  altar.  The  morning  service  was  read  i^  one  of 
the  Archbishop's  ohaplaip's :  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  .read  the 
epistle;  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  the  gospel  :  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goddard,  who  took  a  geueral  view  of 
the  established  church  from  the  period  of  the  reformation  ;  and 
dwelt  upon  the  divine, institution  ftnd  expediency  of  the  episcopal 
order. 

£ariy  in  November  this  year,  an  accident  happened  which  af- 
forded a  fresh  instance  of  the  pernicious  copperas  quality  of  the 
London  Dock  water :  a  Mr.  Ferrier,  nephew  to  Mr.  Sandeman, 
a  respectable  merchant,  having  some  business  to  transact. in  these 
Docks,  unfortunately  fell  between  two  vessels  whilst  in  the  act  of 
stepping  frpm  Qne» to  another;  he  rose  seTeral  times,  and  in  the  space 
•f  eiglit  luinutes.was  g/ot  into  a  boat;  but  it  was  too  late  to  save 
his  lile.  A  surgeon  present. declared,  that  even  had  no  bruises 
taken  place,  the  pernicious  quality  of  the  water  ue«er£iils  proving 
fatal  to  persons  long  immersed  in  it. 

On. Saturday  Noveipber  21,  the  whole  city  of  London  was 
thrown,  as  ,it  w?re,  into  a  state  of  temporary  delirinro ;  the  heart 
cbeeriqgAi^wSiof^i  co^i^terrrevolution  i^  Holland,  in, which  the 
^re>ieh<were  every  where  ejected,  .while  t^e  allies  irere  inarch- 
ing in  tor  the  assistance  of  the  natives,  readied  town  this  afler- 
iieon.  This  gave  birth  to  an  extraordinary  Gazette,  and  the 
9  'firiof 
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«f  ^ke  V^A  mn\  Tower  gwu  on  Sundty  eyeuiiig.  Proa 
llie  OMene,  and  by  lite  arrival  of  Baron  Perponcfaer  «nd  M« 
Fioel,  it  t^petxti  tbnt  a  6ounter4«T<4ittion  had  broke  out  «n fait 
•f  tile  UnHed  Provinces  on  Ihe  preceding  Blottday,  the  Idih  o€ 
Nevetthar,  1^13,  whea  the  people  of  Anmlerdam  tdsc  iu  a  body, 
proclaiming  the  Hoose  of  Orange,  with  ihe  old  cry  of  Or^gt 
Bifvem,  and  imiTersally  potting  np  the  Orange  Oolonre.  Thia 
eiampla  was  immediately  followed  by  other  towns  (if  the  |nw» 
fvnees  of  H^laad,  as  Haerlem,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  the  Hague,  Aol- 
lerdam,  &c.  where  the  French  gof  emment  was  dismissed,  and  a 
temporary  government  proclaimed  hi  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  nntil  his  serene  'Highness^  arrtval.  In  faet,  the 
(Iroelaflntion  issned  hy  the  new  governor  of  'the  Hague,  ex* 
dted  as  mach  joy  here  as  it  was  possible  even  for  the  Datch  ta 
feel,  as  in  a  commercial  view,  it  seemed  equally  as  applicable  to 
as  as  tbeouelves.* 

That  no  time  mi^ht  be  lost,  on  Thursday  the  35th  of  Novem- 
ber, bis  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  ofOrange  left  London,  and 
embarked  with  the  Earl  ef  Clancarty,  and  was  joyfiilly  received 
by  his  ancient  and  faithful  subjects,  whose  joint  efibrts  have 
since  been  crowned  with  the  happiest  success. 

On  the  7th  of  December  a  proclamation  lor  a  General  ThanVs- 
^iyii^  watf  issued  from  Carlton  Hoose,  to  beobsenred  inEngland, 
Irdsod,  and  Scotland,  an  the  13th  of  January  following,  for  the 
amies  ef  signal  and  glorious  victories  over  the  enemy,  and  the  io- 
Mimahle  benefits  which  this  kingdom  had  received  at  the  hands 

of 

*  -Tbe  Mfswiag  placMd  wai  esMbitcd  in  varioaf  psrts  of  th«  city  of  Am- 


'*OiUN6E  BOVSNl  HoUand  is  free!  The  Mm  mdimact  upoB 
Utrecbt.  Tlw  Eoglish  we  invited.  The  Frcnck  fly  on  nil  side*.  The  mb 
it  open.  Trade  revives.  -  Party  spirit  has  ceased.  What  lias  been  suiTeped 
is  forgiven  and  forgotten.  Men  of  consequence  and  consideration  are  caHed 
to  the  government.  The  government  invites  the  Prince  to  tlie  Sovereignty, 
We  }<nif  the  dNes,  tnd  force  the  enemy  to  sue  for  peace.  The  people  are  %m 
have  a  daj  of  rejoicing  at  the  poblie  expense,  "wtthoiil  being  altowed  to  ploa* 
ikt,  or  10  commit  any  excess.  Every  one  renders  thanks  to  Ood.  Old  timai 
ait  returned.    Obamob  Bovsn*" 
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of  Almighty  God,  &c.  This  drew  forth  an  ardent  and  loyal  ad^ 
dress  from  the  City  of  London  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  late 
glorious  events ;  highly  eongratulating  him  on  his  recent  de- 
claration on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  "  that  no  disposition  t» 
require  from  France  sacrifices  inconsistent  with  her  honour,  or 
just  pretensions  as  a  nation,  would  ever  on  the  part  of  his  Royal 
Highness  or  his  allies,  he  an  obstacle  to  peace/'  In  tlie  answer 
returned  to  this  Address,  the  Prince,  after  expressing  his  satis- 
faction with  the  dutifulness  and  loyalty  of  the  sentiments,  added 
that  great  and  unremitted  exertions  were  still  necessary ;  but  that 
lie  was  persuaded  that  any  further  sacrifices  required  would  be 
made  by  the  citizens  of  London,  and  by  all  descriptions  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  with  the  same  fortitude  and  perseverance 
which  had  distinguished  the  country  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
present  contest ;  the  expected  reward  of  which  would  be  an  ho-' 
nourable  and  lasting  peace. 

This  year  1814,  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  it  became'i^e- 
nerally  known  that  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  ministers,  acting 
up  to  the  spirit  of  those  pacific  professions  so  recently  made,  had 
dispatched  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  allies  at 
Chatillon  sur  Seine,  in  France,  which  country  he  never  quitted 
till  he  had  happily  completed  the  object  of  his  mission.  If  any 
thing  ominous  had,  as  usual  in  the  darker  ages,  been  attached  to 
the  appearances  of  the  weather  when  his  Lordship  set  out  from 
liondon,  the  happy  issue  of  his  embassy  would  have  sufficiently 
exposed  the  futility  of  such  auguries :  perhaps  his  Lordship's  de- 
parture from  London  on  Monday,  December  27, 1813,  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  was  attended  by  a  fog,  which,  for  its  density  and 
duration  might  have  been  equalled,  but  could  not  possibly  hare 
been  exceeded  at  any  time.  Fortunately,  his  Lordship  proceeded 
on  the  Essex  road  towards  Harwich  without  intermption ;  it  wa* 
not  so  with  the  Prince  Regent,  who  intending  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  at  Hatfield  House,  Herts,  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Carlton  House,  after  one  of  his  out  riders  had  fallea 
into  a  ditch  on  this  side  Kentish  Town. 

It 
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It  ntk  remarked  that  the  urinter  of  1795,  in  several  par- 
ticolan  reserobUd  the  present :  but  there  was  nothing  in  tb« 
memory  of  man  to  equal  the  continued  fall  of  snow  for  nearly 
eight  days>  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1813-14.  Al- 
most twelve  weeks  the  wind  blew  continually  from  the  north  and 
north-east,*  and  was  intensely  cold.  A  short  thaw  also,  which 
scarcely  lasted  one  day,  only  rendered  the  state  of  the  streets 
ten  times  worse.  Hence  the  masses  of  snow  and  water  became 
so  thick  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  hackney  coaches  with  an 
additional  horse,  could  plough  their  way  through.  In  some 
streets  in  the  city  men  were  employed  on  the  Sundays  to  remove 
the  snow.  Almost  all  trades  and  callings  carried  on  in  the 
streets  were  stopped,  which  considerably  increased  the  distresses 
of  the  lower  orders.  Few  carriages,  even  stages,  could  travel  on 
the  roads,  which  even  about  town  seemed  deserted.  From  uiujiy 
buildings,  icicles  fall  a  yard  and  half  long,  were  seen  suspended. 
iThe  house  water  pipes  were  mostly  frozen,  whence  it  t)€can:e 
necessary  to  have  plugs  in  the  streets  for  the  supply  of  all  ranks 
of  people.  One  fkll  of  snow  continued  forty-eight  hours  inces- 
santly, after  the  ground  had  been  covered  with  a  condensation,  tiie 
result  nearly  of  (bur  weeks  continued  frojt 

In  the  mean  while,  the  River  Thames,  in  consequence  of  the 
contiDoance  of  the  severe  weather,  began  to  assume  a  singular  ap- 
pearance :  vast  quantities  of  snow  were  seen  almost  every 
where  on  the  surface,  and  being  carried  up  and  down  by  the 
tide  and  the  stiream,  or  collected  where  the  banks  or  the  bridges 
sapported  the  accumulation,  a  sort  of  glaciers  were  formed, 
united  one  moment^  and  crashing,  cracking,  and  dashing  away 
the  next.  At  tiroes  too,  when  the  flood  became  elevated  by  tlie 
spring  tides,  and  the  current  ran  strongly,  the  small  ice  islands 
Amted  away,  passing  through  the  arches  with  a  rapidity  scarcely 
to  be  conceived,  according  as  the  wind  or  tide  prevailed.  Iii 
&ct.  the  conglomeration  upon  the  wliole,  presented  more  of  tlic 
appearance  of  the  rudeness  of  the  desert,  than  that  of  a  broad 

F  surface 
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sar&eej  to  wbich  the  eye  of  the  observer  had  beea  mostly  a^eos-' 
iDDied. 

Paths  were  formed  by  strewiDg  ashes,  &c.  direct  and  diagonal 
from  shore  to' shore,  and  fretiuent  cautions  were  given  to  those 
heroines  whose  curiosity  induced  them  to  venture  on  the  glassy 
plain,  to  be  careful  not  to'slip  off  the  kirb.  Booths  of  all  kinds 
for  constituting  what  might  be  called  Frost  Fair,,  were  erected  in 
great  numbers.  Many  of  these  were  distinguished  by  appropri*- 
ate  signs,  as  the  Waterman's  Arms,  The  Crown,  The  Mag-Pye^ 
The  Eel-pot,  &e.  ;'and  one  wag  had  a  notice  appended  to  his  tent, 
signifying  "  that  several  feet  adjoining  his  premises  were  to  be  kt 
OB  a  building  lease.'' 

In  addition  to  dancing  and  diinkiug,  the  well-known  cry  of 
''Up  and  TV  in  'em,"  resounded  from  the  voices  of  numerous  ven« 
ders  of  savory  pies,  sausages,  gingerbread  nut9,  &o. ;  and  the 
number  of  persons  daily  collected  on  the  frozen* surface,  eommuni- 
eated  impressions  to  the  spectators,  particularly  the  juvenile  part 
•f  them,  which  will  not  easily  be  erased. 

Among  thef  most  rational  of  the  oddities  collected  on  the 
Thames  on  this  occasion  were  a  number  of  printers,  who,  with 
their  presses,  pulled  off  various  impressions  of  names,  verses,  &c» 
which  they  sold  for  a  trifle. 

On  Saturday/  February  5,  notwithstanding  there  were  evident 
signs  of  the  breaking  of  the  ice,  and  even  very  early  on  the  Sun« 
day  morning  some  fool  hardy  persons  passed  over  from  Queen* 
kithe  to  Banksldcr  About  two  in  the  morning  also  some  persons 
•arousing  in  a  booth  opposite  Brooke's  Wharf,  were  very  near, 
losing  their  lives  >  the  tide  beginning  to  flow  at  London  Bridge, 
and  being  assisted  by  the  thaw,  the  booth  was  hurried  along  with 
the  quickness  of  lightning.  The  men  iu  their  alarm  neglected 
the  fire  and  caudle,  which  communiculiug  ^ilh  the  covering,  set 
it  in  a  flame.  In  this  biugular  situation  they  succeeded  iu  get- 
ting into  a  lighter,  which  had  broken  from  its  moorings;  but 
this  wat»  dashed   to  pieces  against  one  of  the  piers  of  Blackr 

Friar* 
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J^Han  Bridge;  upon  this  some  of  the  men  got  ont,  ani  ivere 
tekeo  off  safely;  the  rest  had  thrown  themselves  into  a  barge 
while  passing  Puddle  Dock.  Long  before  noon,  on  Sunday,  the 
whole  mass  of  the  ice  ha4  given  way^  and  forcing  iUelf  through 
the  bridges,  carried  every  thing  before  it.  Numbers  of  boats  were 
DOW  busily  employed  saving  rafts  of  timber,  snd  towing  drifted 
barges,  &c.  on  shore.  The  passage  of  the  river  at  length  be- 
came quite  free,  though  the  colduess  of  the  weather,  and  the 
•now  was  not  clear  off  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  city  before  Sunday,  March  the  20th,  when  the  wind, 
iiially  changed  from  the  north-east  *. 

Among  the  passing  animadversions  on  the  st^te  of  the  weather 
a  very  curious  communication  was  made  by  a  gentleman,  which 
he  extracted  from  a  memorandum  made  by  his  great  grandfather, 
containing  particulars  of  the  frost  in  1688,  f  an  event  which 
bad  before  been  mentioned  by  chronologists  only  in  general 
teims. 

The  aoeount  given  in  the  note  below  we  have  seen  confirmed  by 
a  French  writer,  a  visitor  to  England,  in  1688.    He  took  particu- 

*  Froftiana ;  or,  s  History  of  the  River  Tbames  in  k  Frosea  State,  &c.  &c. 
Prmted  and  published  oa  tb«  Ice  on  the  River  Thamet. 

t  "  On  the  20th  of  Becember,  1688,  a  very  violent  frost  began,  which 
Iteted  to  the  6th  Of  Febraary,  in  to  great  extremity,  that  the  pool)  were 
fnnen  eighteen  inches  thick  at  least ,  and  the  Thames  was  so  frozen  that  a 
arcat  street  from  the  Temple  to  Soutliwark,  was  built  with  shop»,  and  all 
manner  of  things  sold.  Hackney  coaches  plied  there  as  in  the  streets.  Ther6 
were  also  baU^baiting,  and  a  great  many  shews  and  tricks  to  be  seen.  Thi« 
day  the  frosi  broke.  In  the  morning  I  saw  a  coach  nnd  six  horses  driven 
from  Whitehall  almost  to  the  bridge  (London  bridge)  yet  bj  three  o'clock 
that  daj,  February  6,  next  to  Stiathwark  the  ice  was  gone,  so  as  boats  did 
row  too  and  fro,  and  the  next  day  ell  the  frost  was  gone.  On  Candlemas  day 
I  went  to  Croydon  market,  and  led  my  horse  over  the  ice  at  the  Horse  Ferry 
from  Westminster  to  Lambeth.  As  I  came  bark  I  led  him  from  Lambeth 
upon  the  middle  of  the  Thames  to  Whitefriars  stairs,  and  so  led  him  up  hf 
them.  And  this  day  an  ox  was  roasted  whole,  over  against  Whitehall.  -King 
Charles  and  t^f  Queen  ate  part  of  it." 

Fa  kr 
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)ar  notice  of  the  pastimes  of  tliose  days,  in  a  tmaTI  volbme, 
^hich  he  published  on  his  return  to  Parit.  He  says,  that  be- 
sides hackney  coaches,  a  large  sledge,  or  sledges,  vere  theti  ex- 
hibited on  the  frozen  Thames,  and  that  the  merry  monarch  passed 
H  whole  night  upon  the  ice  with  one  of  his  coticnbiniS. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  late  winter,  not- 
withstanding its  length,  was  remarkable  for  intensity  of  eold. 
I*'ahrenh6it's  Thermometer  has  been  frequently  obser?ed  at  50, 
several  times  at  15,  more  than  once  at  10,  once  at  6,  and  once  so 
low  as  2  below  0,  that  is  to  say  34  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point.  This  happened  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  day,  1796, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  most  intense  degree  of  cold  ever  known 
in  England. 

On  Saturday  morning,  February  12,  about  a  quarter  past  six 
o'clock  a  fire  began  to  issue  from  the  Cnstom  House,  and  to  bum 
with  such  violence  as  to  threaten  the  most  destructive  conse- . 
quences.  Numerous  engines  soon  arrived,  but  about  seven  6'clock 
the  flames  had  made  so  rapid  a  spread  that  little  hope  was  enter- 
tained of  saving  any  of  the  building.  The  exertions  of  the  fire- 
men  and  others  were  then  directed  to  the  warehoused  and  other 
buildings  on  both  sides  Thames  Street,  when  a  report  that  a 
great  quantity  of  gunpowder  was  deposited  in  the  vaults,  caused 
lill  the  spectators,  as  well  as  the  iremen,  to  withdiaw  to  a  dis^ 
tance.  At  half  past  nine  this  ramour  was  proved  not  to  have 
been  an  idle  one.  The  explosion  which  then  took  place  was 
heard  and  felt  several  miles ;  burnt  paper,  leaves  of  books,  &c. 
ivere  scattered  as  far  as  Hackney,  Low  Lei^hton,  &c.  Numbers 
of  persons  soon  after  the  breaking  ont  of  this  fire  were  seen 

'  running  about  Thames  Street,  almost  naked,  and  some  were 
severely  scorciied.  At  one  o'clock  tho  whole  of  the  Custom 
House  and  the  adjoining  warehouses  were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  but 

.  about  three  all  fear  of  the  further  extension  of  the  flames  had  sub- 
sided. Ten  honses  opposite  were  burnt  down  by  two  o'clock ; 
and  among  them  Holland's  Coflfee  House ;  the  Rose  and  Crown, 
and  Yorksiiirc  Grey  public  houses ;  the   King's  Arms  was  much 

damaged. 
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ilainag:ed.  A  man  standing  close  to  one  of  the  persons  employed 
in  holding  a  branch  pipe,  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  tije  gun- 
powder before  mentioned  ;  but  the  branch-holder  did  not  sustain 
the  least  inju«-y.  The  fire  is  thought  to  have  originated  in  a  fire- 
flue  in  one  of  tlie  offices  of  business  adjoining  a  closet  in  ths 
h«use-keepei's  room^  all  upon  the  two  pair  of  stairs.  Miss  Kelly, 
the  hoose-keeper^  and  her  sister^  had  a  narrow  escape^  bursting 
in  a  manner  through  the  flames  with  her  brother.  Captain  Hin* 
ton  Kelly,  who  had  returned  from  Brighten  only  the  day  before* 
It  was  but  too  soon  ascertained  that  two  poor  orphan  girls  in  her 
service  bad  perished  in  the  flames,  it  being  impossible  for  Miss 
Kelly  to  awaken  them,  or  to  get  to  the  chamber  where  they 
slept.  The  rest  of  the  servants  Imd  the  good  fortane  to  get  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  from  whence,  by  the  help  of  ladders  they 
were  soon  removed.  The  books  and  papers  of  the  searcher's 
office  on  the  quay  were  saved,  beiug  conveyed  out  of  a  window, 
a«d  put  into  a  lighter  lying  along  side ;  but  in  the  Secretary's 
Office,  documents  nearly  lOO  years  old,  with  the  bonds  in  the 
Coast-Bond  Office,  were  lost.  Tiiis  Custom  House  was  erected 
in  1718,  upon  the  ruins  oftlie  first  of  this  kind  in  London,  built 
in  1^9. 

An  imposition  of  a  most  extraordinary  kind  was  played  oflf  in 
the  Metropolis  on  Monday  the  21st  of  February,  when  betweea 
eleven  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  a  person  wearing  a  whits 
cockade  passed  rapidly  by  the  Royal  Exciiange  in  a  poat  chaise, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  decorated  with  sprig^s  of  laurel.  Much 
about  the  same  time  a  chaise  similarly  decorated,  and  a  person 
of  the  same  description  within,  was  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Down- 
ing Street;  not  proceeding  directly  thither,  but  wandering  about, 
apparently  in  want  of  a  guide.  All  the  city,  and  all  the  west 
end  of  the  town  were  in  a  tumult  of  joy.  The  approaches  to  the 
public  offices  were  crowded  with  persons  anxiously  intent  upon 
learning  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  arrival.  Thousands  of 
persons  supposing  the  guns  would  fire,  collected  about  the  west 
sad  of  the  town  chiding  the  delay,  it  being  supposed  an  absolute 
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lactj  that  the  Tower  gups  had  fired  already ;  althaagh  it  iraa  a.1 
the  same  time  made  matter  of  surprise  and  blame  in  the  city,  that 
the  Tower  guns  did  not  open  their  mouths,  where  hundreds  were 
quite  certain  that  those  in  the  park  bad  been  blazing  away  long 
before.  Down  till  five  o'clock,  the  crowd  was  still  waiting  in  the 
park  for  the  firing  of  the  guns ;  but  in  the  ciiy,  the  business  wai 
long  before  that  time  suspected.  Omnium  fell  back  from  its  pre- 
vious high  and  sudden  elevation^  in  proportion  as  the  delusion 
Tanished,  leaving  multitudes  of  cheated  speculators  cursing  the 
deception  practised  on  them.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  au 
littempt  was  made  to  revive  the  trick.  It  was  asserted  by  the  au<f 
thors  of  this  story  that  the  mission  of  the  man  with  the  white 
cockade  was  not  to  the  British  government,  but  to  the  French 
Princes  here^  and  that  he  had  certainly  ^ved  at  the  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  Inquiry  iu  thia 
quarter,  also  proved  the  whole  a  trick,  and  nothing  remained  bui 
te  sit  down  s^nd  ruminate  upon  the  consequences. 

As  soon  as  the  story  of  the  arrival  began  to  spread,  all  the 
ministers,  all  the  principals  of  the  government  officers,  all  th^ 
ministerial  members  of  Parliament,  all  the  chief  politicians  of  the 
clubs,  hastened  to,  or  towards  the  Treasury  and  Downing  Street. 
The  Duke  of  Montrose  seen  riding  with  a  groom  in  the  royal 
livery,  attending  him  as  master  of  the  horse,  was  supposed  at  first 
sight,  to  be  either  the  Prince  Regent,  or  somebody  deputed  by 
)iim,  and  even  this  enhanced  the  tremulous  fee^ngs  of  the  agi- 
tated multitude.  The  Earl  of  l.iverpool,  whpse  inability  to  go 
out  of  doors  had  been  made  an  hour  or  two  before  the  ground  of 
putting  ofifa  trial  between  Lady  Percevs^l  and  Mr.  Phipps,  was 
now  seen  as  it  were  hazardiqg  his  life,  ai^d  hastening  to  Down- 
ing Street,  where  he,  like  the  rest,  found  the  story  all  a  fiction. 
It  appeared  certain  that  a  chais^  and  four  decorated  as  before  re- 
lated, came  first  towards  Whitehall  from  Westminster  Bridge; 
afterwards  got  back  over  that  bridge  again,  as  it  is  sometimes 
done  on  the  return  after  landing  the  fare ;  then  went  round  by 
\he  Borough  over  London  Bridge,  as  if  to  gratify  the  city  with 
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^e  sight  IB  passing  to  the  westward.  At  length  heing  set  down 
«t  the  Marsh  Gate,  Lambeth,  the  pretended  messenger,  whose 
name  was  De  Berenger,  stepped  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  was 
traced  to  a  house  then  recently  taken  hy  Lord  Cochrane  in  Green 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 

At  Dover  it  seems  this  holiness  had  been  spccioasly  planned  ; 
it  appeared  that  about  one  d'clock  on  the  morning  t)f  the  21st,  a 
person  accosted  a  watchman  on  the  Custom  'House  Quay,  and  re- 
quested to  he  immediately  shewn  to  the  nearest  inn  where  he 
could  be  accommodated  with  a  speedy  conveyance  to  London,  as 
he  had  Jnst  landed  from  France,  and  was  the  bearer  of  most  im* 
portaift  dispatches ;  and  also  stated  that  he  had  brought  over  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  Bonaparte  had  in  a  very  late  action 
been  killed.  The  Ship  Inn  being  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
place  jfhen  this  person  first  discovered  'himself,  he  was  shewn 
thither,  where  he  also  gave  the  same  account  of  himsdf ;  and 
lirom  his  appearance,  being  dressed  in  a  rough  travelling  coat,  fur 
cap,  and  seemingly  with  two  or  three  days'  growth  of  beard-; 
also  being  wet  about  the  legs  as  if  occasioned  by  his  leaping  from 
the  boat  to  the  shore;  and  well  supplied  with  Napoleons,  which 
bespoke  be  was  what  he  represented  himselfto  be ;  he  iiad  every 
facility  afibrded  him  usual  with  such  persons  on  their  arrival. 
Whilst  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  departure  were  going 
on,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  prepare  relays  of  horses  at 
two  different  post  towns*  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Admiral 
Foley  at  Deal,  to  whom  he  said  ho  was  well  known,  announcing 
his  arrival,  in  order  that  a  telegraphic  communication  might,  as 
early  as  possible,  be  made  to  government  of  his  mission,  which 
was  also  sent  off  by  a  courier.  He  called  himsdf  Cktl.  de  Bourke, 
or  Bourg,  and  when  he  quitted  Dover,  gave  each  of  the  post  boys 
a  Napoleon,  to  induce  them  to  use  all  expedition.  But  after  his 
departure,  and  when  inquiry  began  to  take  place,  no  one  could 
give  an  account  at  which  spot,  or  from  what  boat  he  landed,  and 
tiiough  all  the  picquets  that  were  on  sentry,  the  revenue  officers 
and  boatmen  vrho  are  in  the  practice  of  watching  ships  up  chan^ 
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uel,  were  qoe&tloned,  not  one  cf  them  knew  of  a  boat,  ^r  per«oi| 
being  landed  in  the  niglit !  On  l^ednesday,  June  the  8th,  as. 
Lord  Cochrane  and  others  had  been  implicated  in  this  popalai; 
deception,  in  consequence  of  the  investigalions  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Stock  Exchange,  their  trial  came  on  for  con- 
spiring to  defraud  that  body,  by  circulating  false  news  of  Bona- 
parte's  defeat,  his  being  killed  by  the  Cossacks,  &c.  to  raise  the 
funds  to  a  higher  price  thau  they  would  otherwise  have  borne,  to 
the  injury  of  the  public,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  conspirators. 
Mr.  Gurney  called  witnesses  to  prove  that  Colonel  de  Bourg,  whp 
pretended  to  have  been  conveyed  in  an  open  boat  from  Fraace, 
and  landed  at  Dover,  was  Random  de  Berenger,  that  he  wrote  to 
Admiral  Foley,  who  but  for  the  haziness  of  the  weather  would 
have  telegraphed  the  intelligence  to  the  Admiralty.  The  effects 
of  this  news  in  town  was  proved  to  have  raised  the  premium  on 
Omnium  from  27i  to  30  per  cent  But  no  confirmation  having 
been  received  at  the  Admiralty,  Ominium  began  aj^u  to  get 
down,  when  an  important  auxiliary  to  this  fraudulept  contrivance 
appeared.  This  ww  the  arrival  of  three  apparently  military 
officers  in  a  post  chaise  and  four  from  Northfleet,  having  the 
drivers  and  horses  decorated  with  laurel  These  persons  were 
named  Saudon,  M'Rae,  and  Knight.  To  spread  the  news  they 
drove  over  Black  Friars  Bridge,  through  the  city;  but  whcii 
they  were  ultimately  set  down  near  the  Marsh  Gate  they  tied  up 
their  cocked  hats,  put  on  round  ones,  and  walked  away.  This 
last  contrivance  raised  Omniiim  to  32  per  cent.  Much  evidence 
was  adduced  by  the  counsel  to  connect  the  parties,  and  to  shew 
that  the  two  arrivals  were  brandies  r  f  the  sair.c  conspiracy.  The 
amount  of  the  stock  in  the  poi^scssion  of  Lord  Cocluanc  and 
Messrs.  Cochrane  Johnstone  and  Butt  was  nearly  one  million. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Best  for  the  defendant,  called  Lord  Yarmouth,  Col. 
Torrcns,  and  Admiral  Beresford,  to  prove  that  Lord  Cochrane 
was  acquainted  with  De  Bercn<;er  on  honourable  grounds,  not 
arising  from  stock  jobbing  transactions,  having  exerted  himself  to 
get  him  into  the  navy ;  likewise  Uiat  Lord  Cochrane  hUd  autho- 
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fiyed  bis  broker  lo  idl  bis  filock  wbtnever  be  eouM  gel  a  proit 
of  «ne  per  cent*  An  atiii  was  set  up  on  the  part  of  De  Berenger, 
and  bis  aenrant.  Smith,  and  bis  wife,  were  called  to  prove  that 
he  slept  at  home  on  the  uigbt  of  Sonday,  February  20 ;  aiid 
U'Cvttire,  a  servant  at  a  livery  stable,  deposed  that  he  saw  him  aft 
Chelsea  that  evening ;  bat  they  varied  as  to  the  dress  he  were. 
The  court  sat  iiU  three  next  morning,  and  then  adjourned ;  hot 
meeting  again  at  ten,  Mr.  Gurney  having  replied.  Lord  Ellen* 
borough  took  two  hours  to  som  up.  The  jury  then  retired  two 
hours  and  a  half:  on  their  return,  they  found  AU  the  persons  in- 
dicted Guilty  !  Monday,  June  13th,  Lord  Cochrane  appeared  in 
person  in  court,  and  earnestly  solicited  a  new  trial,  declaring  that 
he  bad  affidavits  in  his  hand  on  which  he  founded  his  appliear 
lion.  When  refused  tq  be  beard,  his  Lordship  observed  it  was 
indeed  hard  that  be  should  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  doing 
justioe  to  bis  character,  because  the  guilty  dared  not  appear  in 
the  place  in  which  be  then  stood.  On  Monday,  June  19,  Lord 
Cochrane  and  the  others  being  brought  op  for  judgmejit,  he  was 
aeutenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  que  thousand  pounds  to  the  King ;  to 
be  set  upon  the  pillory  in  the  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  12  calendar  months !  Richard  Ganthome  Butt 
veoeived  the  same  judgment,  and  John  Peter  HoUoway,  Charles 
Random  De  Berenger,  Henry  Lyte,  and  Ralph  Sandom  were  also 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  in  the  Mawhalseak 

The  war  which  bad  been  carried  on  in  Frauce  1^  the  allies^ 
after  the  breaking  op  of  the  nego^tions  opened  at  CbatiMon, 
with  unexampled  success,  having  excited  a  general  expectation 
of  its  conduision  in  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte ;  on  Tuesday, 
April  5,  tbe  news  that  the  allies  had  entered  Paris,  burst  upon 
the  citizens  of  London  from  all  quarters ;  and  on  FViday,  April  8, 
the  intelligence  of  Bonaparte's  resignation  was  received,  when  a 
notice  being  given  by  Lord  Bathorst  that  tlie  public  offices  would 
be  illuraanated  during  Uiree  successive  nights,  this  became  gene- 
ral on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  evenings,  follow^ 
iog.    The  principal  streets  were  crowded  to  excess  by  peiaon«i 
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f>r  all  ranks,  in  whose  hats  and  hosoms  the  white  ceckade  aii4 
sprigs  of  lanrel  were  conspicnoas.  Many  carriages  ef  the  nobi« 
Hty  and  gentry  also  paraded  up  and  down,  their  serrants  and 
horses  wearing  white  ribbons  and  lanrel  branches*  The  colours 
«f  France  and  England,  united,  were  displaced  from  many  houses. 
The  illuminations  at  Carlton  House  were  among  the  roost  splen- 
did. The  columns  in  the  front  were  encircled  with  spird  lines 
of  lamps ;  and  the  cornices  and  ether  pacts  studded  with  them. 
Along  the  front  were  the  words — Russia.  Austria.  Vit^eni  Le$ 
Bourbons.  Prussia.  England.  Transparencies  of  afl  descrip- 
tions were  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  extremely  fianciful. 
At  Carlton  House,  on  the  uight  of  the  IBth,  the  great  gates  on 
the  east  and  west  were  thrown  open,  and  six  hogsheads  of  strong 
ale  were  trundled  into  PaH-Mall  for  the  populacew  In  a  moment 
the  heads  of  each  cask  were  stowed ;  and,  f«r  want  of  proper, 
vessels,  the  mob  nsed  their  hats  to  drink  out  of.  The  sereaming 
•f  the  women,  the  huzzaing  of  the  men,  and  the  firisg  W  guns 
and  pistols,  seemed  to  rend  the  skies.  Drums,  trumpets,  hand- 
bells, marrow-bones  and  cleayers,  added  to  a  confusion  of  sounds 
•f  which  scarcely  any  conception  can  be  found. 

During  the  interval  occupied  by  tliese  rejoicings,  as  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  who  had  Jong  resided  at  Hartwell^  in  Buckingham- 
shire, had  been  invited  to  London  by  the  Prince  Begent,  it  was 
observed^  that  upwards  of  four  hundred  years  had  elapsed  sinca 
tiie  Bftetropolis  of  the  British  empire  had  beheld  an  acknowledged 
king  of  France  within  its  walls.  The  French  king  having  been 
indisposed,  on  Monday^  April  18,  found  himself  so  much  reco- 
vered, that  he  sent  an  express  to  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  own 
lelatives  that  he  would  undertake  the  jouvney  on  Wednesday  the 
20th.  Every  court  arrangement  was  made  to  suit  his  convenience 
iu  coming  to  London.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  who  had 
been  some  time  in  town,  postponed  her  intended  journey  to 
Windsor ;  and  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  on  receiving  notice  of 
tlie  King  of  France's  intention  to  be  in  town,  also  signified  their 
#o>al  pleasure  to  have  the  honour  of  meeting  liim  in  London. 

^  Accordinj^ 
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AeeorJliiig  to  a  previoui  arraugement,  the  royal  carriages  and 
bones  intended  to  form  tbe  proeession,  left  London  to  meet  the 
King  of  France  at  Stanmore.    Long  before  twelve  o'dock,  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  were  seen  forcing  their  way  towards 
Hyde  Park  Cofner.    The  road,  in  some  places,  was  occupied  by 
a  doable  row  of  carriages,  extending  almost  as  fiur  as  the  eye 
could  reach  ;  and  almost  every  individual  wore  a  white  cockade, 
to  whicb  a  sprig  of  laurel  was  generally  added.    Every  window 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  scene  was  occupied :  every  wall 
snd  erery  gate  was  taken  possession  of:  every  tree  was  inha« 
bited.    The  windows  in  IPiccadilly  exhibited  a  blaze  of  beauty 
and  fiufaion.     Many  of  the  balconies  were  ornamented  with  fes- 
toons and  rosettes  of  white  ribbon,  intermingled  with  laurel  leaves. 
At  half  past  twelve  o'clock  the  Prince  Regent  left  CaritoD  House, 
in  his  traTelling  carriage,  drawn  by  four  beautiful  bays,  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  tbe  master  of  the  horse,  and  Viscount 
Melbourne,   the  lord  in   waiting;  his  postilions  wearing  white 
jackets,  white  hats,  and  white  cockades  in  them,  with  three  out- 
riders in  the  royal  liveries,  distinguished  by  white  cockades  only. 
About  two  o'clock  the  Prince  Regent  arrived  at  the  Abe rcorn 
Arms  Inn,  at  Stanmore,  whence  the  procession  was  to  proceed. 
Some   of  the  people  at   Stanmore    actually    displayed    white 
sheets  and  pillow-cases.    In  a  word,  every  person  who  could 
muster  a  horse,  went  out  of  town  a  mile  at  least  to  meet  the 
King  of  France,  who,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Inn  at  Stanmore,  was 
so  infirm,  that  he  was  lifted  out  of  the  carriage  by  his  servants. 
The  Prince  Regent  was  at  the  door,  where  he  received  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  French  nation,  by  embracing  him. 
They  conversed  in  the  French  language ;  and,  after  a  short  time, 
proceeded  towards  London  in  the  following  order :— one  hundred 
gentlemen  on  horseback ;  horse-trumpeters  in  their  splendid  gold 
lace  dress ;  a  party  of  the  royal  horse-guards ;  lastly,  the  royal 
state  carriage,  in  which  were  the  King  of  France,  the  Duchess 
P'Angouleme,  the  Prince  of  Coude,  and  the  Prince  Regent,  drawn 
W  tight  eream-coloured  horses.    An  officer  of  the  royal  horse- 
guards 
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guards  rode  at  each  window ;  and  a  numerous  party  of  bona 
closed  the  procession.  When  they  arrived  at  Gril Ion's  Hotel  in 
Alberoarle-street,  a  temporary  platform  was  made  even  with  Ihe 
passage,  to  prevent  the  incouvenienee  that  would  have  attended 
the  king's  ascending  the  steps.  The  Prince  Regent  conducted 
his  Majesty  to  the  apartment  appropriated  to  his  deception,  where 
about  one  hundred  of  the  French  nobility  were  in  readiness  to 
receive  him.  Here  his  Majesty,  after  some  conversation  in 
French  with  the  Prince  Regent,  invested  him  with  the  order  of 
the  Saint  Esprit.  His  Royal  Highness  departed  soon  after  to 
Carlton  House,  leaving  the  King  of  France  to  enjoy  his  own 
particular  friends,  with  whom  he  dined.  On  Tiiursday  all  the 
visitors  he  received  came  in  their  full  court-dresses ;  and,  among 
these,  were  almost  all  the;  Royal  Dukes,  the  Cabinet  Ministers, 
the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  &c. ;  and,  in  the  evening,  his  Majesty 
went  in  slate  to  dine  with  the  Queen  and  Prince  Regent  at 
Carlton  House,  where  he  was  formally  invested  with  the  insignia 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

On  the  Saturday  following,  the  departure  of  the  King  being 
fixed,  his  last  levee  held  in  London  was  at  half  past  seven  in  the 
morning,  when  the  Duchess  D'Angouleme  eame  in  her  own  car- 
riage to  take  leave  of  her  royal  uncle.  During  her  progress 
every  head  was  uncovered,  and  the  air  resounded  with  enthusi- 
astiu  huzzas.  She  kissed  her  hand  severaJ  times  to  the  populace^ 
and  cried  Adieu  in  the  most  feeling  manner.  The  King  being 
ready  about  eight  o'clock,  he  got  into  his  private  travelling  car* 
riage,  drawn  by  the  postr horses  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  with 
an  escort  of  horse  from  the  23d  regiment,  proceeded  over  West- 
minster-bridge on  his  way  to  Dover,  where  the  Prince  Regent 
was  in  readiness  to  attend  him  till  he  should  embark  fur  France. 
Upon  the  King's  arrival  in  Kent  he  was  met  by  the  Marquis  of 
Camden,  as  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  attended  by  a  guanl 
of  the  Kentish  yeomanry,  who  proceeded  with  him  to  Dover. 
In  reality,  the  road  might  be  literally  said  to  have  been  lined  with 
spectators  from  Westminster-bridge  to  Dover.  On  Sunday  his 
7  Majesty 
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MajeMj  had  a  very  speedy  passage  across  the  Channel  lo  Calais; 
and  the  Prince  Regent,  after  seeing  him  on  board,  returned  tm 
Ckritoa  House  about  one  on  Monday  morning. 

As  if  nothing  less  than  the  afiTairsof  royalty  were  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  metropolis  this  season,  the  case  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  as  brought  before  parliament,  was  the  next 
to  excite  particular  attention.  Rumours  had  been  for  some  tim# 
afloat  ef  a  correspondence  between  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  the  matter  being  menfioned  in  the  House  of  Com-^ 
moos,  the  Speaker  informed  the  honse,  that  since  he  had  taken 
the  chair,  he  had  received  a  Letter  from  her  Royal  Highness, 
desiriug  him  to  inform  the  honse,  that  his  Rdyal  Highness  the 
Pk-ince  Regent  had  been  advised  to  take  such  steps  as  would  pre* 
rent  ber  future  appearance  at  court ;  and  also  declared  his  fixed 
and  unalterabb  determination  not  to  meet  her  either  in  public  or 
private  in  future  on  any  occasion  whatever ;  and  that  his  Royal 
Highness  might  have  ultimate  objects  in  view  which  might  not 
only  tend  to  endanger  the  succession  to  the  throne,  but  also  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  these  realms ;  and  that  she  felt  it  due  to 
her  daughter  and  to  the  country,  to  make  this  communication. 
Her  Royal  Highness's  letter  was  dated  Connauglit  House,  June 
5, 1814. 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  was  the  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place.  The  reading  of  the  letter  occasioned  Mr.  Methuen 
to  advert  at  some  length  to  what  he  styled  the  injurious  treatment 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  recent  indignity  cast  upon  her 
by  excluding  her  on  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of  those  august  per- 
aonag^es  then  expected  to  honour  this  country  with  their  pre^ 
sence,  and  also  of  the  nuptials  of  her  daughter  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Mr.  Metknen  moved  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
but  parliament  refused  to  interfere.  The  subject  of  the  corres- 
pondence was,  the  expressed  expectation  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
that  occasions  might  arise  "  when  she  must  appear  in  public.*' 
In  answer  to  the  Prince's  determination  not  to  meet  the  Princess 
any  where,  the  Queen  complained  of  the  painful  necessity  of 
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intimaiing  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  the  impossibilitj  of  hef 
Majesty's  recciying  her  at  her  drawing-rooms.  In  the  Prin- 
cess's answer  to  the  Queen,  she  dwelt  upon  the  affectionato 
regard  with  which  the  King  was  so  kind  as  to  honour  her,  and 
requested  her  Majesty  to  do  her  the  justice  of  acquainting  the 
illustrious  strangers  with  the  motives  of  her  personal  considera- 
tion to  the  Queen,  which  alone  could  induce  her  to  abstain  from 
exercising  her  right  to  appear  at  the  drawing-rooms.  To  this 
the  Queen  replied,  the  step  required  was  rendered  unnecessary, 
by  the  Princess's  making  the  public  acquainted  with  the  cause 
of  her  absence,  and  which  her  Royal  Highness  had  done  by  suf- 
fering a  Letter  to  the  Queen  to  appear  in  a  public  paper.  The 
correspondence  between  these  high  personages  closed  on  the  27th 
of  May.  On  the  1 1th  of  June  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
shews  that  even  Kings  may  sometimes  decree,  and  Princes  deter- 
mine, to  yery  little  purpose.  The  Royal  visitors,  the  Emperor 
of  Sussia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  &c.  who  had  arrived  in  the  me* 
tropolis  oq  the  6th,  having  announced  their  intention  to  visit 
ttie  Opera,  the  doors  were  no  sooner  thrown  open,  than  every 
place,  both  in  pit  and  gallery,  were  filled.  The  illustiious  vi« 
sitors  did  not  arrive  till  half  past  ten,  when  the  Prince  Regent 
enteretl  his  box  amidst  loud  shouting,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  his  two  sons,  and  others.  At  this  juncture 
several  hundreds  of  persons  forced  themselves  into  the  house 
vvlthout  paying :  however,  the  national  air  of  "  God  Save  the 
King,"  being  twice  sung,  the  Regent  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
had  only  sat  down  a  few  minutes,  when  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
who  had  been  some  time  in  her  private  box,  being  discovered, 
her  name  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  the  spectators  turned 
for  the  time  from  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  and  hailed 
the  Princess  with  loud  acclamations.  The  Regent,  who  had 
long  been  famed  for  the  most  graceful  bow  in  Europe,  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  never  exhibited  more  ease  and  dignity  than  in  the 
how  he  made  at  tliat  moment :  the  august  personages  sitting  near 
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iSm  rose  and  made  tha  aame  reverence;  and  some: persons  very 
hiMy  auticipated  a  happy  reaoncUiatian  from  this  circumstance ; 
hat  the  event  proved  that  in  this  they  had  been  deceived^  as  irell 
as  in  the  expected  marriage  of  the  young  Princess  Charlotte  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  son  of  the  Stadtholden 

As  nothing  had  been  more  ardently  expected  than  the  coming 
af  the  illustrious  visitors  just  mentioned,  their  arrival  at  Dover, 
an  Monday,  June  the  6tb,  was,  of  course,  communicated  by 
express.     The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Kiog  of  Prussia  were 
accompanied  by  the  two  eldest  sons  of  the  latter.  Prince  William, 
bis  brother.  Prince  Frederic,  hia  nephew,  Prince  Augustus,  his 
cousin.  Marshal  Blocher,  and  Baron  Humboldt,  with  a  number 
of  attendants.     Counts  Platoff,  Barclay  de  Tolli,  and  Tostoi,  ac* 
companied  the  Emperor :  and  it  being  generally  imagined  tbeir 
Msgesties  would  have  proceeded  puhliely  from  Dover. to  the 
ciqpital,  tlie  road  from  London  to  that  sea-port,  an  extent  of 
seventy-two  miles,  presented^ a  spectacle  unequalled  in  its  kind. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  expectant  multitude  became  quite 
impatient,  when   intelligence  arrived  at  Shooter's  Hill,  that  at 
Welling,  where  the  cavalcade  had  changed  horses,  it  was  known 
their.  Majesties  were  gone  up  ta  tawn  in  a  private  manner  two 
hours  before.    The  Emperor  bad  entered  London  about  half  past 
two,  in  the  carriage  and  four  of  Count  Lieven,  without  a  single 
attendant;  Lords  Yarmouth  and  Bentinck  preceding  him  in  a 
post-chaise :  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  sons,  and  their  numerous 
suite,  also  arrived  at  Clarence  House,  which  had  been  fitted  up 
for  them  in  a  very  private  manner;  and,  when  the  Emperor  came^ 
to  the  Pulteuey  Hotel,  in  Piccadilly,  be  ascended  the  first  flight 
of  stairs  before  Prince    Gazarin   announced  hia  arrival : — but 
though  the  populace  felt  rather  mortified  at  being  cheated  of  a 
sight,  when  his  Imperial  Majesty  appeared  at  the  balcony,  and 
bowed,  he  was  always  received  with  a  hearty  welcome.    About 
six  in  the  evening,  when  Marshal  Blucher  arrived  at  Carlton 
House,  all  attempts  to  keep  the  populace  out  of  the  court-yard 
were  ia  vain  :  the  two  seutinels  at  the  gate,  with  their  muskets, 
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mere  laid  on  the  ground;  and  the  porter  was  over|lowerid«  Td 
indulge  the  paUic,  the  doors  of  the  great  ball  were  thrown  open 
on  the  occaaiofi :  and  here  the  fint  inter? iew  of  the  General  with 
the  Prince  took  place* 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  puraaits  of  the  Emperor  Alex<» 
ander  were  ainiilHr  to  those  of  his  sister,  the  Dnchess  of  Olden-^ 
burgh,  Imving  a  perfect  indifference  to  shew  and  parade :  and 
that,  to  obserre  him  well,  it  wonkl  be  necessary  to  be  as  early  a 
riser  as  himself.  On  Toesday  morning,  the  7th,  be  breakfasted 
by  eight,  and  walked  in  Kensington  Gardens  with  his  sister. 
He  returned  to  the  Pulteney  Hotel  at  ten,  and  then  proceeded 
in  one  of  the  Prince  Regent's  carriages  to  view  Westminster 
Hall  and  the  Abbey.  His  sister  and  himself  next  visited  tbe 
British  Btusemn.  At  one  he  held  a  levee  at  Cumberland  House, 
and  was  visited  by  the  Prince  Regent  Between  five  and  six  he 
attended  her  Majesty's  Court;  and  at  seven  her  Majesty,  the 
Princesses,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  their  families,  &c.  dined  with 
the  Prince  Regent  at  Carlton  House. 

On  Wednesday,  June  8,  the  Emperor  Alexander  rode  in 
Hyde  Park  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Yarmouth  and  Colonel  Blomfield.  From 
thence  they  rode  to  Westminster,  crossed  the  bridge,  passing 
through  the  Borough  into  the  City,  They  passed  the  Mansion 
House  and  the  Exchange  before  nine  in  the  morning,  and  tum« 
ing  round  by  the  Bank  and  the  Excise  Office,  proceeded  through 
Finsbury  Square,  along  the  City  Road,  and  the  New  Road^ 
fiiwards  Pisddington,  and  returned  down  the  Edgeware  Road  afid 
Hyde  Park  to  the  Pntteney  Hotel.  After  break&sting,  the 
Emperor,  the  Duchess  of  Oldeuhurgb,  and  a  party  of  distinc* 
tion,  left  the  hotel  in  Iheir  carriages,  without  military  escort, 
and  proceeded  along  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  After  viewing  this,  they  proceeded  to  the  London 
Docks,  and  returned  through  the  Strand. 

On  Thursday,  the  9th,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  breakfinsted 
together  at  seven  at  the  Pulteney  Hotel  with  the  Grand  Dnchess 
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6f  Oidenborgh,  and  afterwards  set  out,  accompanied  by  Marshal 
Blucher^  General  Platoff,  and  a  numerous  snite,  for  Ascot  Heath 
faces ;  and  arriving  at  Richmond  Hill  at  nine^  the  whole  part^ 
walked  on  the  terrace,  and  expressed  themselves  quite  delighted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  They  aiUrwards  viewed  Hampton 
Court  with  as  much  attention  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  would 
admit,  assuming  no  chahicter  of  pomp,  but  conversing  faiAiliariy 
withalL 

On  Saturday,  tfie  Jlth,  al^out  eleven,  the  Emperor  and  hid 
sister  again  rode  through  the  Strand  into  the  City,  to  visit  the 
i^k.  They  entered  by  the  Lothbory  Gate,  and  attended  by 
the  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  Court  of  Directors,  were 
conducted  through  the  various  departments  of  that  extensive 
building,  and  afterwards  partook  6f  a  cold  collation.  The  Em« 
peror  returning  (6  his  state  apaftmeuiB  in  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's House  at  St  Jameses,  was  waited  on  about  six  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  Sheri&,  and  the  whole  of  the  Aldermen 
and  Common  Council,  in  their  civic  robes.  On  the  same  even- 
ing the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  visited  the 
King's  Theatre  as  before  mentioned ;  and  on  Sunday  attended 
Hyde  Park.  Here  the  Sofereigns,  the  Princes,  with  the  ve* 
nerable  Blucher,  making  their  appearance  in  the  ride,  it  seemed 
u  if  every  horse  in  the  metropolis  had  been  furnished  trif  h  a  ndei 
to  meet  them.  The  pressure  i^as  intolerable ;  th^  horses  were 
10  jammed  together,  that  marfy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had 
their  knees  crushed,  and  their  boots  torn.  Blncher  was  so  cru- 
elly persecuted  with  kindness,  that  he  alighted  and  took  refuge 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  declaring  this  to  be  more  formidable  to 
fcim  than  all  the  enemies  he  ever  encountered.  In  the  confusion 
aud  pressure  which  occasioned  it,  all  sense  of  courtesy  was  aban* 
doned,  and  each  individual  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to  fight 
bis  own  battle.  Many  were  of  course  seriously  injured.  In  one 
place  was  seen  a  lady  in  hysterics ;  in  another  a  beautiful  female 
torn  from  het  protector,  entreating  mercy  from  the  overwhelming 
throng  :  in  a  third  place,   itere  parents  who  had  lost  their  cbil- 
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dreii^  and  again,  cliildren  mHo  had  lost  tlit'ir  parents.  It  was  in 
this  state  of  things  the  approach  of  the  Enjpcror  of  Russia  and 
his  suite  nvas  annouueed.  That  crowd  which  had  hefore  almost 
reached  the  acme  of  alarm  and  apprehension,  had  now  new  evils 
to  endure.  The  horse-guards  being  constrained  to  obtain  a  pas- 
sage for  the  approaching  cavalcade,  many  were  the  severe  con* 
tusions  which  the  shins  and  toes  of  the  populace  received  from 
their  horses'  hoofs ;  when,  in  order  to  avoid  this,  many  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  under  the  carriages,  and  there,  in  tremb- 
ling anxiety,  await  the  moment  of  their  liberation. 

An  aquatic  excursion  being  planned  for  Monday,  the  13th  of 
June,  by  seven  in  the  morning,  the  Admiralty,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance  barges  were  collected  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  gaily  dressed 
with  banners,  and  a  band  of  music  in  one  of  them.  The  Admi- 
ralty barge  hoisted  the  Royal  Standard :  others  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  flags.  A  gnu  being  fired  at  nine,  tiie  Regent  was 
escorted  by  a  party  of  the  horse*guards  to  Whitehall  Stairs; 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Grand 
Duchess^  by  detachments  of  the  Blues.  As  soon  as  the  illus* 
trious  visitors  got  on  board,  the  band  struck  up  "  God  Save  the 
King,"  and  the  fleet  moved  off,  gliding  gently  down,  greeted 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  thousands  assembled  on  the  wharfs 
and  shores.  Ofi*  London  Bridge  the  City  barges,  with  the  I<ord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  &c.  joined  the  procession.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  royal  visitors  off  Woolwich,  the  Thisbe  frigate^  bearing  the 
flag  of  Vicc-Admiral  Leg^ce,  and  other  vessels,  fired  a  salute 
and  manned  their  yards.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  arse- 
nal and  laboratory ;  and,  in  addition  to  a  discharge  of  great  guns, 
a  quantity  of  Congreve's  rockets  were  discharged.  In  the  even- 
ing, about  eight,  the  whole  party  dined  at  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford's, Cleveland  Row,  St.  James's. 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th,  the  royal  party  left  London  for  Ox- 
f)rd,  where  they  were  received  with  all  possible  distinction. 
Here,  with  \ih  characltristic  activity,  Alexander,  after  looking 
at  his  apartments  at  Mertoa  College,  and  the  gardens  behind  it, 
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was  walking  in  the  public  streets  before  tbree  o'clock,  accompa- 
aied  by  several  noblemen,  with  whom  be  made  a  tour  to  the 
most  distingoished  colleges  and  pnblic  edifices. 

Early  next  morning  the  Royal  party  returned  to  London :  the 
Emperor,  before  be  went  to  bed,  attended  a  ball  at  Lady  Jersey's. 
At  eleven  he  repait ed  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  he  witnessed 
the  annval  assemblage  of  tke  charity  children  belonging  to  the 
diflbrent  parishes  of  tiie  metropolis.  His  Prussian  Majesty  and 
bis  two  sons  were  also  present ;  and  the  august  party  were  every 
where  greeted  both  in  going  and  returning,  with  cheera  and 
acclamations. 

In  the  evening,  after  dining  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Iwo 
Sovereigns  visited  Drury  Lane  Theatre;  and,  when  the  play 
was  over,  went  to  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford's.  At  eleven^ 
on  Friday,  the  17tfa,  they  set  out  to  visit  the  Military  Asylum, 
commonly  called  the  Duke  of  York's  School.  The  Emperov 
afterwards  aocompanied^  his  sister  to  see  Greenwich  Hospital  and 
the  Royal  Observatory. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Allied  Sovereigns  did 
the  Merchant  Taylors  the  honour  of  dining  at  their  Hall  in 
Threadneedle  Street.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  every 
avenue  to  the  place  was  thronged,  so  that  a  regiment  of  the  Lon* 
don  Militia  nnder  Sir  John  Earner,  could  soarcely  keep  the 
ground.  Before  three  o*clock  nearly  one  hundred  ladies  of  rank 
and  distinction  had  assembled  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Teasdale,  the 
Clerk,  who  had  fitted  up  a  kind  of  platform  in  the  Court-yard,  to 
enable  them  to  see  the  great  visitors  as  they  passed.  The  ap^ 
pointod  dinner-hour  was  six;  but,  from  the  multiplicity  of  pre- 
vious engagements,  it  was  after  eight  o'clock  before  a  part  of 
the  royal  carriages  drove  to  the  door.  As  usual,  they  were 
received  with  loud  acclamations;  and  the  military  presented 
arms,  while  the  band  played  "  God  Save  the  King."  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  buz  was  heard,  and  then  a  shoot,  which 
seemed  to  rend  heaven's  concave :  this  was  a  sufficient. announoOf- 
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ment  of  the  approach  of  the  remainder  of  the  guests,  as,  td  lestf 
than  a  minate  aAer,  four  more  carriaj^,  dlled  with  them  and 
their  suite,  dashed  up  the  street  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Other 
Halls  having  contributed  to  the  shew  of  plate  exhibited  on  this 
occasion,  it  must  have  given  the  Royal  strangers  high  ideas  of 
tbe  opulence  of  the  citizens  of  London.  The  dinner  consisted  of 
the  most  exquisite  viands :  being  ended,  the  Duke  of  York  gave 
the  first  toast,  '*  The  King:''  this  was  followed  by  great  ap- 
plause, and  the  visitors  seemed  much  amused  at  the  hearty  man- 
ner itt  which  the  English  receive  their  toasts.  ''  The  Emperor 
of  Russia"  was  the  next  toast,  at  which  he  rose  and  bowed  ;  his 
sister,  the  Dnchess,  rose  and  acknowledged  the  compliment  at 
the  same  time.  "  The  King  of  Prussia"  was  next  given ;  and 
the  company  hailed  it  with  equal  congratulations.  He  bowed  in 
return.  **  The  Prince  Regent"  and  "  The  Emperor  of  Austria" 
then  followed.  '*  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  thanks  to  him  for  his 
exertions  in  concluding  a  safe  and  honourable  peace,"  was  the 
next.  His  Lordship,  then,  in  a  short  speech,  ascribed  the  chief 
merit  of  the  peace  to  the  valour  of  the  Allies,  and  begged  leave 
to  propose  as  a  toast,  "  The  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  their  brave 
Generals."  **  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh"  followed,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  the  illustrious  visitants  withdrew,  and  after  leav* 
iug  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  paid  a  visit  to  Covent  Garden 
Theatre. 

On  Saturday,  the  18th,  the  Prince  Regent,  with  his  exalted 
visitors,  dined  with  the  Corporation  of  London  at  Guildhall,  the 
procession  to  which  was  the  same  as  a  first  visit  of  a  king  to  the 
City.  In  the  Hall  tlie  Lord  Mayor  stood  behind  the  Prince 
Regent,  who  took  the  chair,  supported  on  his  right  and  left  by 
the  two  monarchs. 

The  time  between  this  and  Wednesday,  June  22,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  departure  of  the  Sovereigns,  was  occupied  by 
excursions,  and  some  entertainments  of  less  importance ;  one  of 
these  was  on  Sunday  the  19th,  to  see  the  Quaker's  Meeting  vbl 
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Peter*8  Court,  St.  Mtrtin's  Laoe ;  and  another  to  the  Dochesa 
•f  York  at  Oatlauds ;  and  a  third  to  Chiswick  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

Monday,  June  20,  was,  however,  a  day  of  no  small  import- 
ance :  a  review  of  troops  in  Hyde  Park  was  uncommonly  splen- 
did, and  better  attended  than  any  other  had  been  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  day  was  also  chosen  for  the  formal  proclamation  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  but  a  poorer  proees- 
•ioa  was  never  witnessed.  This  being  an  event  long  anticipated* 
all  its  importance  was  worn  off,  and  therefore  it  was  the  less  sur- 
prising that  not  a  single  sound  of  joy,  vocal  or  instrumental,  was 
heard  on  this  occasion.  As  no  persons  of  any  eminence  attended, 
this  ceremony,  it  was  not  till  four  in  the  afternoon  that  the  He- 
laldsand  the  Military  left  St.  James's;  and  it  was  six  before  they 
reached  the  Royal  Exchange.  Even  the  Lord  Mayor  was  kept 
waiting  at  Temple  Bar  for  several  hours.  The  Princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales,  the  only  person  of  distinction  that  condescended 
to  look  at  the  procession,  viewed  it  as  a  private  person  from  the 
window  of  Mr.  Child,  the  Banker,  near  Temple  Bar.  Under  an 
idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  spectacle,  however,  a  number  of 
persons  paid  considerable  sums  for  window  room;  and  many 
others,  who  had  been  stnnding  in  the  streets  several  hours,  were 
completely  disappointed.  The  Proclamation  on  this  occasion, 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent,  was  uncommonly  brief.^ 

G3  On 

•  "  George  P.  R. 

'*  Whereas  a  Definitive  Treaty  of  Pence  and  Friendship  between  his  Majesty 
Bud  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  has  been  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  SOth  of 
May  last ;  in  conformity  thereunto  we  have  thought  fitj  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  hu  Majesty,  hereby  to  command  that  the  same  be  published 
throttgboBt  all  his  Majesty's  duminions :  and  we  do  declare  to  all  his  Ma- 
jesty's loving  subjects  onr  will  and  pleasure  that  the  said  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship  be  observed  inviolably  as  well  by  sea  as  land,  and  in  all 
places  whatsoever,  strictly  cliarging  and  commanding  all  his  Majesty's  loving 
subjects  to  take  notice  hereof,  and  to  conform  thcmscjves  accordingly* 

«  Given  at  the  Court  at  Carl  on  TInuse,  the  17th  diy  of  June,  1814,  and 
(0  the  54th  year  uf  his  Majesty's  reign." 
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On  the  evening  tlie  peace  was  proclaimed,  both  the  So? ereigns, 
with  the  Prince  Rej^eut,  attended  White's  Pete  at  Burlington 
House,  Piccadilly,  wbere,.about  two  in  the  morning,  nearly  2d00 
persons  sat  down  to  a  dinner.  On  the  same  evening,  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  his  two  sons  had  been  a  short  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  the  Emperor  and  his  sister  were  likewise  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  Tuesday  rooming  a  Deputation  from  the  Quakers  waited 
upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  the  Pulteney  Hotel,  and  presented 
him  an  Address,  with  some  books.  This  day  the  King  of  Prussia 
visited  the  India  House  and  the  Company's  Warehouses.  About 
eight  on  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  Emperor  rose  to  prepare 
for  his  departure  from  town,  people  were  no  longer  admitted  into 
the  hotel  as  spectators ;  and  all  the  visitors  were  in  \he  Prince 
Regent's  carriage  by  ^  nitie  o'clock :  as  they  were  entering,  a 
woman  presented  the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  a  book ;  another 
offered  him  a  fine  r6se,  which  he  presented  to  his  sister.  The 
carriage  then  drove  off  to  the  Tower  of  London ;  and,  lastly,  to 
Turner's  Patent  Rope  Manufactory  at  Limebouse.  About  twelve 
o'clock  they  passed  over  London-Bridge  on  their  way  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  having  been  entertained  with  a  grand  naval  re« 
view  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Prinee 
Regent,  they  left  Portsmouth  to  visit  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at 
Arundel  Castle  ;  from  thence  to  the  Prince's  Pavilion  at  Brigh- 
ton ;  and  afterwards  continuing  their  journey  to  Dover^  they 
emburked  for  the  continent. 

After  their  final  departure  from  the  metropolis,  the  lovers  of 
tranquillity  began  to  flatter  themselves  that  business  would  re- 
•ume  its  usual  course,  and  a  calm  succeed  the  bustle  that  had 
prevailed.  It  was  with  good  reason  that  the  more  sedate  part  of 
the  community  began  to  congratulate  each  other :  for,  during 
the  stay  of  the  strangers,  it  was  not  St.  James's  or  the  Parks ; 
hut  every  slrect,  square,  lane,  and  alley,  tlirough  which  they 
were  expected  to  pass,  presi^iited  the  appearance  of  a  fair.  The 
only   questions  uere,  "  Which   way   is  the   Erapcror  gone  i*— 
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Where  is  tbc  Kiug  of  Prussia?  Where  is  Blucher  and  Plaloff? 
Have  yott  seen  the  Cossacks?"  and  running,  hurrying,  and  huz- 
zaing, seemed  the  whole  business  of  the  day  ;  but  while  the 
higher  orders  were  mostly  engaged  iu  feasting^,  the  lower  class 
seemed  as  if  they  would  have  been  contented  with  fasting,  pro- 
vided they  could  only  iiave  feasted  their  eyes,  and  the  few  spec- 
tators who  had  no  opportunity  to  walk  about  by  day,  lost  no  timt 
when  they  might  view  the  illuminations  by  night 

When  it  was  understood  that  the  allied  sovereigns  could  not 
possibly  stay  to  witness  the  Grand  Fete  which  had  long  been  pre- 
paring for  the  celebration  of  the  Peace,  and  that  probably  if  de- 
layed much  longer,  numbers  of  the  gentry  would  leave  town,  an 
earlier  period  was  proposed  than  that  at  first  intended.  In  the 
interval,  though  day  afler  day  had  been  named,  and  anxiety  had 
been  kept  on  its  full  stretch,  delay  did  not  appear  to  diminish  ex- 
pectation, or  quench  desire  ;  and  when  at  length,  Monday  the 
first  of  August  was  positively  fixed,  no  farther  fears  were  enter- 
tained, save  from  the  caprice  of  the  elements.  A  showery  day 
was  an  accident  against  which  no  human  foresight  could  provide, 
and  notice  was  given  early  on  Monday  morning,  that  in  the  event 
of  unfavourable  weather,  farther  postponement  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  mean  while  the  public  appetite  had  been  considerably 
whetted  by  the  publication  of  what  was  for  the  first  time  called 
an  Officicd  Programme,  in  which  they  were  informed  that  a 
beautiful  Chinese  bridge  had  been  thrown  over  the  canal,  upon 
the  centre  of  which  had  been  constructed  an  elegant  and  lofty 
pagoda,  consisting  of  seven  pyramidal  stories.  "  The  pagoda  to 
be  illuminated  with  gas  lights;  and  brilliant  fire-works  both 
fixed  and  missile,  to  be  displayed  from  every  division  of  the  lofty 
Chinese  structure.  Copious  and  splendid  girandoles  of  rockets  to 
be  occasionary  displayed  from  the  summit,  and  from  other  parts 
of  this  towering  edifice,  so  covered  with  Jcrbs,  Roman  candles, 
aiid  pots  de  brin^  as  to  become  in  appearance  one  column  of  bril« 
iiant  fire.     Various  smaller  temples  and  columns  on  the  bridge  to 
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)>e  vividly  illaminated ;  and  fixed  fire-vorks  of  different  devicef 
on  the  balastrade  of  the  bridge  to  contribute  to  heighten  the  gene? 
ral  effect," 

"  The  capal  in  St  James's  Park  to  be  well  provided  with 
handsomely  decorated  boats  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  wish  to 
add  this  amusement,  to  the  numerous  pleasures  of  the  entertain* 
ment.  The  whole  margin  of  the  lawn  to  be  surrounded  with 
booths  for  refreshment^  open  marquees  with  seats,  kc.  The  malls 
to  be  illuminated  with  Chinese  lanterns.  Bands  of  music  at  va- 
rious distances;  and  spaces  for  dancing;  the  whole  forming  ^ 
Vauxhall,  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  A  full  view  of  the 
Royal  Booth  in  the  Green  Park,  and  of  the  grand  fire-works 
there  displayed  from  a  fortress  or  castle,  the  ramparts  being  a 
hundred  feet  square,  surmounted  by  a  round  tower  in  the  centre, 
about  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  rising. about  fifty  feet  above  the 
ramparts. 

"  To  secure  every  pne  a  complete  view  Ibis  edifice  was  made  tq 
revolve  on  its  centre,  so  that  each  side  would  be  successively  pre« 
sented  to  the  company.  The  castle  thus  exhibiting  the  appearr 
^nce  of  a  grand  military  fortification,  was  intended  allegorically 
to  represent  War ;  and  the  discharges  of  artillery,  small  arms^ 
maroons^  &c.  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  terrors  of  a 
siege.  On  a  sodden  this  was  to  cease,  and  the  lofty  fortress,  the 
emblem  of  war  be  transformed  into  a  beautiful  temple,  the  type 
of  a  glorious  peace.  The  lower  and  quadrangujar  compart- 
ment of  the  temple  is  embellished  with  Doric  columns  of  por- 
phyry, and  the  circular  edifice  which  sun^ounds  it  with  the  lighter 
Ionic  columns,  are  of  Sfienne  marble.  The  whole  beautifully  illu* 
fniuated,  &c. 

"  In  point  of  variety  and  extent  the  amusements  in  Hyde  Park 
will  exceed  all  others,  including  the  Naumachia,  in  which  will 
be  shewn  the  celebrated  manucevre  practised  by  the  immortaf 
I^elson  at  Trafalgar,  of  advancing  in  two  lines  to  break  the 
enemy's  line  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  fleet  by  fire-ships  in  the  evening :  independent 
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pf  laige  flights  of  girandoles,  or  rockets,  consisting  of  some 
thousands  in  a  flight,  in  Kensington  Gardens :  while  the  moon 
heing  at  the  full  will  add  splendour  and  cheerfulness  to  the  scene, 
^d  insare  universal  decorum  and  good  manners/'  This  official 
^per  also  described  the  allegprical  paintings  upon  the  Temple 
p{  Concord,  and  mentioned  the  balloon  which  was  to  ascend  from 
jSL  James's  Park  with  Mrs.  H.  Johnston,  of  dramatic  fame,  and 
Mr.  Sadler,  junior,  with  several  others  of  a  smaller  dimension; 
the  latter  of  which  for  some  physical  reasons  did  not  take  place ; 
DOT  the  lady's  ascent  with  Mr.  Sadler^  she  being  dissuaded  from 
attempting  it  on  accpnnt  of  some  defect  in  the  construction.  Un- 
<der  these  prospects  and  promises  it  was  no^  astonishing  that 
Monday,  Auguft  1,  should  have  been  waited  fpr  with  a  degree 
pi  impatience.  Monday,  so  Ipng  e:fpected  arrived  at  last,  bu^ 
the  early  part  of  the  moniipg  was  overcast  with  clouds.  Y^^ 
about  eleyen  in  the  forenooi^,  thjs  new  apprehension  of  disappoint* 
ment  was  relieved;  the  sun  re-appeared,  beaming  in  all  his 
glory,  and  shedding  his  brightest  jrefulgence  oq  the  scene.  The 
inhal^itants  pf  the  Metropolis  and  the  countless  numbers  who  had 
come  op  from  al^  the  country  roupd,  had  nothing  now  tP  inter* 
fere  with  their  hopes.  The  appearance  of  all  the  streets  lead- 
ing to  the  Parks  wm  without  any  parallel.  The  shops  in  some 
streets  were  shot  up,  and  those  that  were  open  de9erted.  All 
were  walking,  or  running,  pr  ridipg,  in  the  same  direction,  i^nd 
it  was  difficult  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  point!  As  the  study 
of  the  characters  whp  managed  the  intended  Fete  was  to  provide 
accommodations  for  all  parties,  and  administer  to  the  happiness 
of  all  orders,  Hyde  Park  was  entirely  opeq  to  the  public,  with  an 
extensive  fair.  T^e  Green  Park  was  a|sp  open  to  the  people, 
with  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  to  which  the  people  also  had 
access  from  the  Horse  Guards  and  Spring  Gardens,  as  far  as 
Ponstitution  Hill,  where  a  barrier  of  railing  and  sentinels  sepa- 
pited  the  spectators  in  each  of  the  Parks.  The  lawn  next  the 
Canal  and  thp  Bird  Cage  Walk  were  reserved  for  such  persons 
2  '   ^     '  '  •  ?« 
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as  chose  to  purchase  half  guinea  tickets,  in  order  to  avoid  th6 
crowd. 

By  an  excellent  and  judicious  arrangement,  no  carriages  or 
horsemen  ivere  permitted  to  enter  the  Parks,  or  to  remain  sta- 
tionary near  the  avenues.  The  gates  remained  shut  all  the  fore- 
noon, and  the  public  were  informed  by  notice  that  they  wduld 
not  be  admitted  before  two  o'clock.  All  the  notices  being 
worded  with  delicacy  and  respect  for  the  people,  were  punctually 
obeyed.  Constables  were  placed  at  the  New  Street  entrance, 
and  at  Spring  Gardens,  but  they  were  not  Wanted.  And  though 
good  order  generally  prevailed,  about  two  o'clock  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  rush  into  the  Park,  and  the  torrent  continued  pour- 
ing in  till  the  Green  Park  appeared  for  a  while  to  be  a  com- 
plete mass  of  persons.  In  Hyde  Park,  while  every  spot  of  grass 
about  the  Serpentine  was  covered  by  the  multitude,  several  large 
limbs  of  trees  were  broken  down,  and  some  pei'sons  bruised  se- 
verely, but  no  lives  lost. 

The  company  entered  the  inclosurein  St.  James's  Park  with 
tickets  by  Fludyer  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  and  Buckingham  Gate. 
Many  of  the  nobility  entered  through  1/ord  Melbourne's,  and 
other  houses  in  the  Park  within  the  fence  which  extended  from 
the  Horse  Guards  to  the  railway,  near  the  Canal.  There  was 
another  fence  inclosing  Buckingham  House  and  the  lawn.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Canal;  tents  were  erected  to  afford  coolness 
and  refreshment  to  the  company.  Between  these  appeared  the 
flags  of  all  nations,  with  superb  crescents  and  stars  of  variegated 
lamps.  The  trees  were  entwined  by  lamps  and  pleasing  orna- 
ments of  various  descriptions.  There  were  also  large  covered 
spaces  for  dancing,  for  taverns,  coffee-houses,  &c.  One  of  these 
displayed  the  word  Imperial  in  large  lamps.  Another  had  a  beau- 
tiful transparency  representing  '  Britannia  seated  on  a  rock.'  A 
boy  finely  painted,  recorded  in  a  book,  the  names  of  Alexander, 
Frederick,  Blucher,  Schwartzenherg,  Winzingerode.  The  bust  of 
Wellington  was  placed  above  all.  Peace  between  branches  of 
laurel,  and  other  devices  were  also  conspicuous. 

Nearly 
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Nearly  all  the  trberries  on  the  Canal  in  St.  James's  Paik  were 
occupied  by  company  rowing  up  and  down  with  bands  of  music, 
and  all  the  appendages  of  a  regetta,  Ptrfsons  who  paid  their 
half  guineas  and  those  who  paid  nothing,  were  surprisingly  de» 
ceired.  If  those  who  purchased  their  entrance  found  themseWes 
confined  in  St.  James's  Park,  they  certaiuty  had  a  most  ad- 
mirable view  of  the  Canal,  the  boats,  the  Chinese  Bridge,  the 
Pagoda,  and  the  balloon,  though  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  in  the 
Green  Park  they  saw  little  more  than  the  summit  of  it  through 
the  trees.  The  Mall  of  St.  James's  Park  was  illuminated  with 
Chinese  lanterns,  ornamented  with  picturesque  and  grotesque  de- 
vices, and  every  tree  had  variegated  lights  mingled  with  its 
foliage. 

The  lawn  in  the  front  of  Buckingham  House  was  inclosed  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  and  sending  up  a  balloon.     At  five  o'clock 
a  most  magnificent  srial  globe  was  sufficiently  inflated,  and  the 
Queen,  with  some  of  the  nobility  who  had  taken  an  early  dinner 
with  her  Majesty,  came  to  inspect  it:  among  the  former  were  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Princesses,  and  seve- 
ral Peeresses.     Thongb  the  balloon  was  ready  to  ascend  about 
six  o'clock,  its  flight  was  delayed  a  few  minutes  that  her  Majesty 
and  the  Princesses  might  witness  the  ascent,  which  finally  took 
place  about  twenty   minutes  past  six,  through  an  atmosphere 
perhaps  as  calm  and  serene  as  ever  was  witnessed.     Mr.  Sadler, 
junior,  who  was  the  only  aerial  traveller  on  this  occasion,  descended 
on  Macking  Marshes,  in  Essex,  sixteen  miles  below  Gravesend, 
and  arrived  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  in 
a  post  chaise  and  four,  bringing  with  him  the  balloon  in  the  chaise, 
and  his  car  fastened  to  the  roof. 

After  the  balloon  had  ascended  as  the  illuminations  were  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  spectators  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  ap- 
proaching hour  when  the  grand  fire-works  were  to  commence, 
their  anxiety  was  a  little  relieved  by  the  sound  of  the  cannon  in 
Hyde  Park.  The  eflect  was  pleasing,  not  only  from  the  rapidity 
of  each  echoing  roar,  but  from  the  recollection  produced  of  our 
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Da?al  beroes^  wbose  deeds  became  in  some  measnre  tbe  topic  of 
conversaiion. 

About  ten  o'clock^  the  Chinese  Bridge  in  St.  James's  Park 
was  completely  lighted  up ;  and  the  pillars,  the  Pagoda,  &c.  re- 
sembled a  structure  of  flaming  gold.  The  water  beneath  re- 
flecting the  light  of  the  bridge,  as  well  as  of  ihe  stars  and  ores- 
cento  on  each  side  produced  a  ?ery  pleasing  effect.  Another 
object  which  embellished  St.  James's  Park  was  the  naval  arch- 
way, which  formed  a  bridge  from  Buckingham  House  to  th« 
Green  Park ;  here,  as  a  tribute  to  our  gallant  sea  officers  the 
names  of  Howe,  Duncan,  St.  Vincent,  Collingwood,  Broke,  San* 
marez,  &c.  were  displayed  in  large  letters,  with  chapleto  of  lau- 
rel, and  exhibiting  on  the  whole  a  striking  design.  Notwitbstand* 
ing,  the  Pagoda,  the  bridge,  the  naval  archway,  &c.  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Green  Park  was  deemed  spperior  to  St.  James's. 

That  the  public  might  be  permanently  benefited  by  a  part  of 
these  preparations,  the  bridge  oyer  the  Canal  was  opened  to  pas*' 
sengers  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday,  September  the  18th.  The 
structure  in  the  Green  Park,  to  which  a)l  eyes  would  willingly 
have  turned,  was  made  to  appear  like  a  Gothic  fortress  of  con<* 
siderable  extent ;  here  a  discbaige  of  cannon  soon  al^er  ten 
o'clock,  announced  the  commencement  of  an  attack  which  was  to. 
level  this  building,  to  make  way  for  the  appearance  of  the  Tern-, 
pie  of  Co/M^rd,  conceale4  within  ito  rude  walls  and  buttresses. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  eyen  a  remote  idea  of  tbe  effl^t  produced 
by  the  firing  of  guns  in  rapid  succession  against  this  fortress, 
and  the  ascent  of  globes  of  fire,  some  bursting  into  the  air  into  a 
thousand  stars,  and  some  rising  in  the  most  perfect  brilliancy, 
proceeding  at  the  same  time  from  the  Chinese  bridge  and  the  en-r 
virons  of  the  temple.  At  one  moment  rocketo,  and  at  another, 
what  is  called  the  girandoles  were  displayed. 

When  the  appearance  of  the  fire-works  began  to  slacken,  the 
cannon  again  began  to  roar,  till  at  length,  precisely  at  twenty 
minutes  past  twelve  o'clock,  the  whole  building  being  coni- 
nletely  enveloped  in  smoke,  the  walls  gave  way,  and  fell  with  ^ 
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iDOBt  tremendous  crash.  The  artillery  ceased  to  roar,  the  silence 
was  universal  the  clouds  of  smoke  dispersed,  and  a  most  asto* 
Dishing  appearance  bnrst  on  the  spectators.  Prom  the  midst  of 
the  niins  of  the  castle's  fallen  towers,  had  risen  a  splendid  and 
beautiftil  edifice,  presenting  a  softened  image  of  delightful  gran- 
deur. The  frowning  battlements  were  now  converted  into  a 
Temple  of  Peace  and  Concord,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  most 
richly  variegated  marble,  every  part  of  which,  with  its  decora- 
rations,  were  distinctly  and  accurately  visible,  the  whole  being 
formed  by  a  tasteful  and  judicious  arrangement  of  lamps  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  colours. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Pagoda  on  the  bridge  in  St.  James's 
P^k,  by  some  accident  took  fire.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that 
the  building  was  not  really  affected,  but  the  falling  of  lighted 
fragments  of  wood  into  the  water  beneath,  soon  removed  all 
doubt.  The  engines  brought  to  the  spot  could  only  save  the 
bridge;,  for  after  the  Pagoda  had  been  burning  for  a  considerable 
time»  it  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  part  from  the  third  pyramidal 
story,  to  the  top  fell  blazing  with  a  tremendous  crash  into  the 
water.  Two  persons  were  severely  hurt  on  this  occasion,  and  died 
soon  after. 

As  the  effects  of  this  accident  were  not  immediately  made 
known,  it  was  no  check  upon  the  general  complacency  which, 
particularly  in  the  large  parks,  seemed  much  in  want  of  the  aid 
of  music,  that  might  have  enlivened  the  long  and  dull  uniformity 
of  the  fire- works  before  the  Temple  of  Concord  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

The  allegorical  representations  on  this  Temple  were  extremely 
well  imagined.  On  the  first  side.  Strife,  as  described  by  the  an- 
cient poets,  was  represented  as  expelled  from  heaven  to  excita 
dissensions  among  men.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  fly« 
ing  terrified  at  her  approach.  A  lower  picture  exhibited  on  ona 
side  the  Cyclops  forging  implements  of  war ;  Mara  in  his  car, 
accompanied  by  Bellona,  and  hurried  on  by  the  furies,  was  driv« 
ing  all  before  him.    In  the  back  ground  appeared,  towns  on  fire,, 
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and  a  desolated  plain.  In  the  foreground^  Charity  flying  in  dia* 
may  ;  Truth  and  Justice  quitting  the  earth,  and  Hope  lingering 
behind.  Another  side  represented  Europe  struggling  with  Ty« 
ranny,  tearing  off  her  diadem,  and  trampling  on  her  balance:  at 
bis  feet,  while  Religion,  Liberty,  and  Justice,  lay  prostrate.  Wis- 
dom brandishing  the  fulmen,  was  descending  to  the  rescue  of 
Europe. 

In  the  picture  beneath,  the  genius  of  France  was  seen  restoring 
the  sceptre  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons ;  this  was  personified 
by  a  female  seated  on  a  throne,  in  a  regal  mantle,  ornamented  with 
•Jleur  de  lis. 

On  one  side  of  her  were  seen  Britannia,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  on  the  other,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  were 
witnessing  the  event  with  delight  A  group  of  subjects  behind 
expressed  their  joys  and  homage,  and  (jfeaii  were  descending  with 
Emblems  of  Peace,  Plenty,  Justice,  Honour,  Liberty,  Religion, 
&c.  At  one  end  of  the  composition,  strength  was  driving  oat 
anarchy,  fraud,  and  rebellion :  at  the  other  end.  Victory  waa  in* 
scribing  on  a  shield,  the  names  of  the  gi*eat  commanders  of  the 
allied  powers,  while  Fame  sounded  her  trumpet  On  the  third 
side  Peace  was  seen  in  the  clouds  with  her  olive  branch.  Time 
looking  at  her  with  transport,  and  the  Earth  hailing  her  return. 
Beneath  appeared  a  representation  of  the  Golden  Age;  and  Peace 
was  surrounded  by  Plenty,  the  Rural  Deities,  Agriculture,  Com* 
merce,  the  Arts,  Minerva,  and  the  Muses. 

The  fourth  side  displayed  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent crowned  by  Victory ;  Disorder  chained  by  Foree  to  the  pe- 
destal: Truth  and  Justice  returning  to  Earth,  and  Britannia 
looking  np  to  Heaven  with  gratitude  for  the  blessing  of  his  go- 
vernment. Below  was  the  triumph  of  Britain.  Britannia  in  a 
ear  of  state :  Neptune  attending  with  his  trident,  and  Mars  dis- 
playing the  British  standard.  Fame  and  Victory  attended,  pre-* 
ceded  by  Prudence^  Temperance,  Justice,  and  Fortitude,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Arts,  Commerce,  Industry,  and  the  Domestic  Vir- 
tues. 

The 
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The  design  and  decorations  of  this  GRAND  REVOLVING 
TEMPLE  OF  CONCORD,  were  made  by  Messrs.  Greenwood 
and  Lalille,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.  The  allegwical 
transparencies  were  designed  by  Mr.  Howard,  R.  A.  and  painted 
by  him,  Messrs.  Srairke,  Stothard,  Woodforde,  Dawe.  Hilton,  and 
Genta.  The  sculptor  was  Mr.  Chenn.  The  machinery  by  Messrs. 
Maadsley  and  Co.  and  Mr.  Drory.  The  building  by  Mr.  Wat^; 
the  painting  by  Mr.  Hutchinson ;  the  ornamente  of  tin  and  copper, 
by  Mr.  Jones ;  the  iUoroinations  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Perry,  mi 
the  fire-works  by  Mr.  Mortram. 

The  Royal  Booth  for  the  illustrious  spectators,  and  the  a^jota- 
ing  gallery,  were  illuminated  by  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  in  vivid  letters,  formed  by  lamps  running  on  in  a  long 
parallel  line  in  the  front  of  the  gallery,  and  at  9nc«  produced  the 
double  effect  of  emulation  and  admiration. 

Hyde   Park,  though  in   their   grateful  countrymen,  without 
pagodas  or  fortresses,  was  not  devoid  of  powerful  attractions. 
Here  the  amplitude  of  the  space  excluded  all  fear  of  pressure,  and 
other  inconveniences  attending  an  over  crowded  scene :  here  the 
proprietors  ol  booths,  round  and  sfjuare,  triangular  and  polygonaU 
waving  with  flags  of  all  nations,  in  some  places  descended  to 
adopt  old  sheets  glittering  with  the  insignia  of  the  Regent,  and 
fac  similes  of  the  illustrious  Wellington  !     These  and  the  hum- 
bler, stalls,  stablets,  &c.  covered  the  ground  for  many  an  acre.    Be- 
sides which,  a  number  of  much  better  esLCcuted  paintings  on  the 
exterior   of  the   various   mimic  thea^tres  of  Messrs.   Scowton, 
Richardson,  and  Gyngell,  gave  an  appearance  perfectly  ooives- 
pendent  with  the  general  feeling  and  hilarity  of  the  spectaUNW. 
Notwithstanding  these  highly  diversified  objects  had  a  considenir 
ble  effect  in  rivetting  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  they  wert 
soon  compelled  to  yield  the  palm  of  public  attention  to  another 
exhibition  still  more  congenial  with  genuine  English  feelings ; 
this  was  the  Naumachia,  or  great  sea  fight  on  the  Serpentine  . 
River,  performed  by  a  number  of  small  vessels,  fitted  up  and 
rigged  exactly   in  the  man  of  war   fasliion ;  and  to  give  the 
7  greater 
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greater  ofiect,  bearing  the  colours  of  French^  English^  and  Aiae-^ 
ricans.  Precisely  at  six  in  the  evening,  this  engagement  was  an* 
Dounced  and  commenced  by  an  action  between  two  British  and 
two  American  frigates.  The  first  broadside  was  scarcely^  fired, 
when  ample  testimony  was  borne  to  the  propriety  of  choosing 
anch  a  divertisement.  No  sooner  was  the  first  shot  heard,  than 
the  general  anxiety  for  the  honour  of  our  tridents  appeared  so' 
great,  that  the  shews  and  booths  poured  out  their  myriads,  who 
all  rushed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Serpentine  to  cheer  our  brave 
tars  with  their  presence,  and  witness  the  honour  of  our  naval 
flag.  Gin  and  gingerbread,  and  even  Whilbread's  entire  at  once 
lost  all  their  unbounded  influence.  Romeo  ranted,  and  Juliet 
whined  to  spectators,  who  possessed  no  fiiculty  but  motion,  and 
who  felt  no  desire  but  that  of  seeing  the  battle.  The  American 
frigates  lay  at  anchor ;  the  English  of  course  were  the  first  to 
commence  the  action  the  moment  they  got  along  side  the  enemy, 
by  a  broadside,  which  was  quickly  returned.  This,  after  some 
manuoevnng,  was  followed  by  a  desperate  cannonade,  kept  up 
for  a  considerable  time  by  both  vessels.  Tiie  second  frigate  theq 
followed  the  example  of  the  first ;  the  fight  continued  till  it  wa* 
supposed  that  great  damage  had  been  sustained  on  both  sides, 
when  the  matter  was  decided,  as  such  contests  frequently  are,  by 
boarding ;  the  frigates  ran  along  side,  and  clearing  the  decks  of 
the  supposed  Americans,  the  Union  Jack  was  in  a  moment  hoisted 
above  the  thirteen  stripes.  Thus  ended  the  first  part  of  the  en- 
gagement; but  at  eight  o'clock  a  French  squadron  of  six  sail 
being  in  sight,  -it  soon  appeared  that  ours  were  under  way,  to 
meet  them,  and  with  a  steady  breeze  they  came  into  action ;  the 
van  ship  giving  each  of  the  enemy's  vessels  a  broadside  as  she 
passed  to  the  stemmost,  and  receiving  the  broadside  of  the  whole 
line  in  return.  The  six  English  ships  having  ranged  them- 
selves close  to  the  enemy  in  line,  the  two  Admirals  engaged,  and 
a  heavy  cannonade  was  kept  up  forty -five  minutes  and  twenty- 
six  seconds.  When  it  ceased,  all  the  enemy's  ships  appeare«E 
dismasted ;  one  of  the  English  fleet  lost  her  main  mast,  and  a 
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lecond  was  so  inifteh  cut  up  in  her  hull  and  rigging,  that  she  was 
vnahle  lo  pnrsae  the  enemy;  two  of  the  French  ships  consequently 
f  irt  aw«y.  The  other  four  being  mere  hulks,  were  taken  poases- 
sion  of:  then  in  order  to  destroy  them  and  the  two  that  were 
so^pooed  to  have  run-agronnd,  two  fire-ships  were  fitted  op,  and 
heifl|^  towed  down  to  the  enemy,  soon  eommnnicated  th.e  fatal 
demeol,  so  that  in  the  course  of  an  hour  all  the  enemy's  fessela 
were  burnt  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Another  exhibition  peco- 
Uar  to  Hyde  Park  on  this  occasion,  was  the  water-rockets,  dts- 
ebarged  by  a  man  in  the  wster  provided  with  one  of  Daniel's  Lifo 
PreaerTers,  commencing  with  a  report  which  drew  the  attention 
of  the  spectators;  they  were  then  seen  whirling  id>ont  with  great 
rapidity  on  the  surface  of  the  wsler,  imitating  the  rotatory  mo- 
tiM  of  a  miU-wheel.  In  a  few  seconds  there  was  an  imitation  of 
a  Tery  beaotifnl  feuntain,  which,  after  spouting  for  some  time^ 
bofst  forth  with  a  loud  report  into  a  variety  of  angles,  called  wa* 
ter-snakeu.  Thes^  after  flying  into  the  air,  descended  again, 
and  imsMiBing  iato  the  water  for  a  second  or  two,  rose  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  feet,  and  after  bounding  some  time  in  all  direc- 
tions, expired  in  s  loud  explosion. 

Here  «nded  the  diversions  of  the  eventful  first  of  August, 
1814;  buisudi  was  the  avidity  of  the  shop  and  booth-keepers, 
who  took  no  small  advantage  in  enhancing  the  price  of  their 
commodities  durmg  the  &ir,  I9»t  they  seemed  to  entertain  no 
indinatton  to  oondnde  it  with  the  other  amusements :  on  the 
oonlrary,  eight  days  after  its  commencement,  it  was  found  ne- 
eessary  to  issue  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  for 
reaioving  the  booths,  &c. :  this  not  being  obeyed,  was  prodnc* 
tive  of  anciher  from  Lord  Stdmouth ;  and,  at  an  early  hour.  Sir 
Natbasiel  Conant,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Bow  Street  Police, 
attended  by  a  few  oflicers,  proceeded  through  the  Parks,  and 
leyiested  that  all  keepers  of  taverns,  booths,  &c.  would  imme- 
dialdy  remove  them.  This  behest  was  received  with  much  dis- 
pleasure, es^ially  by  those  who  imagined,  from  some  news- 
paper repons,  that  the  fair  was  to  last  till  the  Prince  Regent's 
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birth-day ;  under  that  impression  they  pleaded  that  they  had 
laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  &c.  However,  about  two  o'clock 
on  Tuesday,  Aagnst  9,  it  was  considered  indispensable  that  the 
Magistrates  should  again  remind  them  of  the  Royal  Order :  con- 
seqnently  Mr.  Bicknell,  the  deputy  Ranger  of  the  Park,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Conant,  and  Mr.  Sketchley,  with  a  large  detachment 
of  Police  Officers,  again  attending,  the  offending  parties,  to 
avoid  worse  consequences,  thought  proper  to  withdraw. 

Some  shocking  acts  of  immorality  committed  in  some  of  the 
booths  or  taverns,  besides  the  general  stagnation  of  industry  and 
regular  habits,  are  understood  to  have  hastened  the  termination  of 
these  public  exhibitions,  which  was  also  effected  by  a  serious  re* 
presentation  from  the  Bishop  of  London  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Next  to  these  considerations,  Sunday,  the  3lst  of  July,  the 
day  preceding  the  Fete,  as  well  as  the  Sunday  following,  had 
drawn  multitudes  of  idle  and  dissolute  spectators  of  all  sorts  into 
the  parks,  some  to  view  the  preparations,  and  others  to  see  the 
remains  of  thesQ  unprecedented  fetes :  in  reality,  infatuation  had 
worked  upon  the  nascent  principles  of  dissipation  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  as  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  had  persuaded  them- 
selves that  the  Temple  of  Concord  in  the  Green  Park  would  ba 
illuminated  a  second  time  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  August, 
an  unruly  multitude  assembled  there  late  on  that  even* 
ing,  where,  finding  no  other  object  to  engage  their  attention, 
they  began  to  pull  down  the  fence- round  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
of  which,  without  hesitation,  they  made  a  bonfire !  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  centinels  to  oppose  tlie  numbers  collected  on  this 
occasion  ;  so  that  gaining  confidence  from  this  forbearance,  they 
proceeded  from  burning  the  rails  to  burn  the  sentry  boxes,  and 
by  throwing  branches  of  trees  into  the  fire,  to  raise  such  a  vo- 
lume of  flame,  that  many  persons,  at  a  distance,  imagined  that 
St.  James's  Palace,  or  several  houses,  were  on  fire.  But  for  the 
juTival  of  a  party  of  horse,  it  is  probable  the  rabble  would  have 
burnt  the  Temple  of  Concord.  It  was  not  without  force  that 
they  were  three  times  expelled  from  the  parks,  and  as  often  re« 
turned ;  and,  though  the  soldiers  ^ere  pelted  with  stones  and 
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kick-baU,  it  must  be  owned  they  behaved  with  great  moderation, 
eoDtenting  themselves  merely  with  taking  some  of  the  most  re- 
£ractory  into  custody. 

Soch  was  the  conclusion  in  the  metropolis  of  the  celebration 
.  of  a  peace,  in  extent  and  magnitude  superior  to  any  precedent 
whatever.  In  the  country^  beyond  all  dispute,  this  great  event 
was  distinguished  by  observances  much  more  congenial  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  national  character.  The  balls,  illuminations, 
and  fire-works,  were  either  preceded  or  followed  by  libera)  sub- 
scription dinners  or  suppers,  provided  for  the  poor  inhabitants  and 
others,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffi>lk.  In 
many  other  places  the  people  were  presented  with  coals,  cloth- 
ing,  &c.  And  whilst  this  much  is  recorded  to  the  credit  of  the 
country,  only  for  want  of  proper  examples,  it  does  not  appear 
that  a  single  shilling  was  disbursed  in  this  hospitable  manner  in 
the  metropolis,  or  any  where  within  its  verge. 

Hl8TORICAL,T0POORAPHICAL,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  PARTICULARS 

OF  THE  Parishes,  &c.  east  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

LiUEHOUSE,  from  its  situation,  may  be  considered  as  the  fertbest 
eastern  extremity  of  the  port  of  London,  (rom  its  being  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  line  of  the  Thames  from  Wapping  and  Shadwell. 
The  late  increase  of  building  tn  the  vicinity  of  this  hamlet,  from 
the  proximity  of  the  East  and  West- India  Docks,  has  completely 
changed  the  appearance  of  this  neighbourhood  within  the  last 
century.*  Large  houses  and  gardens,  meadows,  garden-grounds, 
extensive  rope- walks,  &c.  have  all  successively  disappeared  to 
give  place  to  new  buildings  and  streets,  many  of  which  are  now, 
and  are  likely  to  remain  in  an  unfinished  state,  particularly  as 

H2  the 

o  Limehouie  tvflered  a  very  considerable  dimination  in  December,  1716, 
wben,  in  comequence  of  «  most  dreadful  fire,  nearly  tOO  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  Infinite  distress  occasioned.  The  Prince  Regent,  agitated 
with  strong  sentiments  of  compassion,  ordered  the  sum  of  lOOOI.  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  most  pitiable  objects,  which  laadable  example  wasprompily 
followed  by  others  to  a  considerable  amoant.  Bat  it  does  not  appear  that, 
the  dwellings  were  rebuilt.-— ^lA^cdotes  •/  the  Manntn  and  Cutioms  of 
Zeffim. 
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the  peace  of  MH  appears  by  no  means  to  have  increased  tfae 
trade  of  the  metropolis  in  this  or  any  other  quarter.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  belonging  to  the  villages  near  the  Thames,  howerer, 
'  is  still  distingoishable  about  Limehoose,  viz.  the  custom  of 
erecting  a  flag -staffs  a  pennant,  &c.  in  the  gardens.  These  indi* 
eatious  of  things  and  professions  belonging  to  the  sea,  sometimea 
extend  to  clocks  and  dials;  and,  as  an  instauce  of  this  kind,  the 
minute  hand  of  the  dial  at  Limebouse  Church,  represents  an  an* 
chor.  And,  as  in  time  of  peace,  the  vicinity  of  a  port  is  ftur 
from  being  eligible  for  the  settlement  of  strangers,  it  is  rather  to 
be  apprehended  that  the  decrease  of  business  in  such  neighbour- 
hoods will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  removal  of  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  that  are  settjed  in  them  during  war  time ;  and 
this  may  account  for  the  decline  of  their  population  after  the 
return  of  peace.  According  to  Stow,  the  original  name  of  this 
hamlet  was  Limehurst,  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  a  grove  of 
Lime  trees,  and  given  to  this  village  on  accouut  of  the  number  of 
those  trees  anciently  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  parish  of  Limehoose  is  comparatively  but  of  recent  date ; 
it  was  not  till  1730  that  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  this 
hamlet,  and  part  of  Batcliie,  both  appendages  to  Stepney,  were 
made  a  distinct  parish,  since  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Anne, 
Limehouse,  bounded  by  Mile  End  Old  Town  and  Poplar.  The 
boundary  in  Ratcliffe  extends  along  the  Butcher  Row  and  White 
Horse  Street ;  the  part  of  Ratcliffe  newly  annexed  has  no  fur- 
ther connexion  than  that  relative  to  the  payment  of  church-rates 
and  dues:  it  is  still  assessed  separately,  and  chuses  its  own  offi- 
cers. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  parish  of  Limehoqse^  which 
contains  about  150  acres  of  land,  is  now  covered  with  new  build* 
ings :  the  Ute  numerous  market-gardens  and  the  pasUire-gronads 
have  mostly  vanished,  whilst  rope-grounds,  and  other  manufac- 
tures, have  risen  in  their  stead ;  and  the  business  of  the  Linm- 
honse,  made  in  1769,  increased  beyond  expectation  during  the 
long  course  of  the  late  war.  There  are  several  docks  in  this 
jiarish^  used  principally  for  repairs. 

2  The 
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Tbe  pirah  Cbmrch  of  Limehouse  stands  in  the  eastern  snbnrb 
43i  tile  metrapolts,  near  Ibar  miles  distant  from  Temple  Bar.  It 
waa  oBe  of  tbe  fifty  new  eharehes'built  by  aet  of  parliament;  tbe 
fonndatioB  was  laid  in  1712,  and  it  was  completed  in  1724;  bu4 
not  coDseemted  till  tbe  13tb  of  Septeml>er,  1730.*  Tbe  build- 
ing  is  of  Portland  sibne,  after  a  design  of  Hawksmoor,  wbo  bas 
mixed  with  tbe  Grecian  a  species  of  architectare  which  it  would 
be  dificttlt  to  describe  ;  the  turrets  on  the  steeple  resemble  those 
which  the  same  artist  has  introduced  in  tbe  new  quadrangle  at 
All  Sours  College  in  Oxford.  The  inside  is  fitted  up  in  tbe 
Greetan  style,  and  is  very  handsome :  the  pews  are  of  Dutch 

Oik. 

This  edifice  is  of  a  very  singular  eonstruction ;  the  body  is 
not  one  plain  butlding,  but  is  continued  under  separate  portions. 
The  door  ander  the  tower  bas  a  portico,  covered  with  a  dome 
supported  by  pilasters ;  and  to  this  door  there  is  an  ascent  by  a 
flight  of  stepi.  Tbe  tower,  which  is  square,  bas  a  Coriutbiaa 
window,  adorned  with  columns  and  pilasters.  The  comers  of 
the  tower  are  also  strengthened  with  pilasters,  which  support 
vases  ou  their  tops.  The  upper  stage  of  tbe  tower  is  plain  and 
exceedingly  heavy ;  and  from  this  part  rises  a  turret  at  each  cor* 
ner,  and  a  more  lofty  one  in  tbe  middle. 

Tbe  north  side  of  Limehouse  Church-yard  is  bounded  by  the 
new  Commercial-road  from  the  West-India  Docks  to  White- 
chapel.  This  road  is  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  five  carts  a- 
breast :  tbe  centre  is  paved  with  Scotch  granite,  over  which  is 
laid  a  stratum  of  gravel,  eight  inches  in  depth,  which  being  sup- 
ported by  tbe  stone  pavement  underneath,  is  always  firm  and  free 
from  mud. 

The  hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the  north  side  of  the  road  between  Stepney  and  Whitechapel. 
la  Jack  Cade's  rebellion,  the  commons  of  Essex  encamped  at  Mile 
fnd.    Fortifications  were  thrown  up  at  Mile  End  when  the  city 

B3  of 

*  The  Environs  of  London.   By  the  Rev.  D.  Ljkmis,  A.  NT. 
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of  London  was  surronnded  by  a  trench  in  1642  ;  upon  which, 
says  one  of  the  Dinrnals,  ''  women  and  children  of  good  fashion 
labour  hard  at  the  work.''  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  taken  into 
castody  as  a  Royali*t,  whilst  he  was  viewing  the  fortifications  at 
this  place  in  disguise.  This  fortification^  since  known  by  the 
name  of  Whitechapel  Mount,  has,  since  Mr.  Lysons  saw  it,  been 
entirely  levelled,  and  the  whole  covered  with  handsome  houses. 
Its  dimensions,  whilst  a  mount,  were  not  more  than  329  feet  in 
length  at  the  base,  and  182  in  breadth.  There  was  formerly  a 
Lazar-house,  or  hospital,  at  Mile  End,  dedicated  to  our  Saviour 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  of  which  John  Mills  was  Proctor  in 
1551,  and  Henry  Smith  in  1589. 

Among  the  number  of  charitable  and  pious  institutions  which 
distinguish  this  hamlet,  the  Almshouses  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  Trinity  House  are  not  the  least  t  they  are  beautifully  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  for  poor  captains  of  ships  and  their  widows,  each 
of  whom  received  sixt^n  shillings  per  month,  besides  twenty 
shillings  a  year  for  coals,  and  a  gown  every  other  year.  This 
handsome  edifice  consists  of  two  wings,  which  contain  twenty- 
eight  apartments..  In  the  centre,  between  these  wings,  is  a  chapel, 
which  rises  considerably  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  build* 
ing.    On  the  front  these  words  are  inscribed ; 

''  This  Almshouse,  wherein  28  decayed  Masten  and 
CommanderB  of  Ships,  or  the  Widows  of  such  as  are 
maintained,  was  built  by  the  Corporation  of  Trinity 
House,  1695.  The  ground  was  given  by  Captain 
Henry  Mudd,  an  elder  brother,  whose  widow  was  alsQ 
a  contributor.'^ 

Adjoining  are  twelve  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  widows  of  the 
Skinners'  Company,  who  have  each  an  allowance  of  18/.  per 
annum. 

Near  these  arc  the  Vintner's  Almshouses  for  widows,  who  have 
an  allowance  of  6^.  3c/.  weekly. 

In 
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In  Eagle  Place  are  twelre  almsliooBes  for  poor  men  past 
labour^  belonging  generaOy  to  all  the  bamlets  of  the  parish  of 
Stepney,  who  have  each  4/.  per  annnm,  founded  by  Judge  Fuller. 

Bancroft's  Almshouses  are  superior  to  most  in  their  appear* 
anoe :  this  structure  occupies  three  sides  of  a  spacious  quadran- 
^e.  On  the  north  side  are  the  chapel,  the  school,  and  the  dwel- 
ling-houses for  the  masters  :  the  former  embellished  with  a  stone 
portico  of  the  Ionic  order.  On  the  east' and  west  sides  the  pen- 
sioners reside.  The  whole  was  erected  in  1735,  pursuant  to  the 
-will  of  Francis  Bancroft,  who  bequeathed  38,000/.  for  purchasing 
tiie  ground,  and  erecting  and  endowing  the  building.  The  im* 
proTonents  in  this  estate  have  admitted  of  the  salary  to  each 
pensioner,  consisUng  of  24  old  men,  to  be  raised  from  8/.  to  18/. 
-per  annum.  The  school-room  now  accommodates  100  boys ;  and 
there  are  dwelling-houses  for  two  masters.  The  boys  are  admit- 
ted between  the  age  of  seven  and  ten,  and  remain  till  they  are 
fifteen,  when  they  are  allowed  four  pounds  for  binding  them 
apprentices,  or  2/,  lOf .  to  fit  them  for  service. 

Adjoining  these  almshouses  are  three  cemeteries  belonging  to 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  Jews.  Mr.  Lysons  has  given  a  very 
curious  account  of  their  burial  ceremonies,  to  which  we  refer.* 

To  the  distinguished  credit  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  they  had 
«n  hospital  in  Leman  Street,  Goodman's  Fields,  ever  since  the 
year  1748,  which  was  not  limited  to  any  number,  but  relieved 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  yearly,  besides  medicine 
and  advice  to  out-patients.  The  increasing  benefit  of  this  hos- 
pital having  rendered  an  enlargement  necessary,  in  1792,  a  more 
commodious  building  was  erected  at  Mile  £nd  Old  Town,  which 
contains  accommodation  for  fourteen  sick  men,  and  for  eight 
lying-in  women,  besides  twenty-one  beds  for  the  old  and  indi- 
gent. Here  is  also  a  long  sitting-room  for  the  patients,  with  two 
fire-placea.  This  hospital  also  dispenses  medicines  to  all  persons 
who  hold  any  employment  under  their  synagogue,  and  to  all  the 
poor  of  the  congregation.    Contrary  to  the  example  of  the  Dutch 

H4  and 

*  Environs  of  Loadosi  Vol.  III.  47S. 
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«id  Gqman  Jenp  in  thfi  jQiaAagement  of  til;t«ir  Iratyital  19  Mpe  jiiQiiB 
neighbourhood,  the  Portuguese  print  9fk  accpunt  of  tlie  aiaJm  qf 
their  instijtotipDf  or  iU  fundfl.* 

This  community  likewise  snppocta  aMher  ivsjluni  ^iiimi^f 
the  Synagogue  in  fievia  Marks,  oonsistiog  of  twpa^-&ur  rooms 
Sx  poor  women  past  labour,  who  jEecelYo  a  monthly  allow,- 
ance,  and  several  sacks  of  coals  in  the  winter  sQaaon :  ibis  esjtar 
Uishment  is  entirely  independent  of  the  BfithHol^n^  Thv^p 
^^enen^  cfaiurity  «Bhoob  for  the  education  and  cloihiag  of  poor 
jboys,  aad  another  for  poor  girls,  and  a  hous^  fior  tbe  maialer 
aance,  clothings  and  education  of  twelve  poor  orphan  boys,  ase 
also  maintained  by  the  saipe  congr^g^pn;  and  these  aw  «Ui- 
ited^in  the  yard  of  the  Synagogue.  The  whole  o(  these  inatitOf 
tions  are  conducted  by  Committeee,  ef  which  M.  De  Cai&lns  of 
]Bevi8  Aiarks,  is  the  Secretary. 

The  Newy  Tozadik,  or  Haute  €f  JuUice,  in  Mik  End  9e^, 

established  by  the  German  Jews  and.  others,  in  1806»  is  an  el^ 

gant  modern  edifipe,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  belMeea  Glebe 

Lane  and  Banevoft^s  Almshouses.    The  front  of  this  papaeious 

building,  cased  with  artificial  stone^  bears  a  Eebrew  iuscnplieft : 

**  Keep  ye  judgment^  and  do  justice.-'    U  appeaia  thttt  this 

institution  arose  from  the  philanthropic  exertiooa  of  the  late 

^njamin  and  Abraham  Gddsmid,  Es^s.  who,  in  1796,  coss- 

menoed  a  collection  among  their  frioKk.  for  raising  a  fimd  ler 

^e  benefit  of  the  German  Jewish  poor,  which,  by  the  asBtstaaae 

ef  several  well-disposed  ChristiaoSy  proved  se  succesafiil,  as  tQ 

enable  them,  in  1797,  to  purchase  2(>»00(ML  Imperial  three  piy 

cent.    In  1806,  after  very  mature  deliberation,  it  was  detev- 

mined  to  establish  an  Hospiti^  ^^'^  ^^®  reception,  aad  suppentwf 

their  aged  poor,  as  well  as  the  education  and  iadustruMW  impiove- 

pent  of  youth  of  both  sexes.    The  fiedioU,  now  called  th^ 

Hospital,  was  finit  completed  and  furnished  fi>r  the  reception  of 

five  aged  men,  five  aged  women,  ten  bays,  and  eight  girls.    A^ 

annexed  fi«ehqld  was  alsq  purchased  for  2000/r  %  the  pnrpo^ 

■    «f 
^  fietai  Londineoait. 
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id  enliigiag:  tibe  bttSding  as  soon  as  coQvenie&t  Amtml  sub* 
inriplioaB^  ifom  d«e  to  five  gaineas,  are  taken,  by  which  the 
aohacriben  are  entitled  ta  several  priviKges  asaal  on  such  occai* 
asoas.  NopersoA  or  yeolh  can  be admitUd  who  has  been  resi« 
dMi  in  Laaden  leas  than  tea  years.  Several  trades  and  maan^ 
fartuwia  are  eairied  on  here.  The  boys«  after  being  initiated  io 
a  eouBK  ol  iadasirioas  employment,  are  bound  apprentices  oqt  ef 
the  house.  The  adbUs,  as  well  aa'  the  children,  receive  hand- 
aoaaa  eneewagementa  in  moaey  to  stimolale  their  activity.  All 
the  hays,  when  admitledi  nwiat  be  able  to  read  Hebrew  prayeie ; 
and  those  who  add  therennto  a  knowledge  of  EngUsk  rpadiMg 
are  pnfeired.  In  the  hoase  they  are  taught  English,  writing, 
reading,  and  arithaietie.  The  girls  are  kept  till  they  are  fifieea 
yean  ef  age,  ajpd  are  taoghfc  readiag,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
aeedle-work»  knitting,  waahiaf^  ironing,  ^  14  at  nineteen^ 
Ibey  caft  piodnce  a  proper  certificate  from  any  respectable  per« 
sooage^  each  girl  receives  five  gaineaa  as  a  rewards 

Tkia  Insittplion  has  an  annual  dinner  ^  the  City  of  LondoQ 
Ta¥ei%  where  between  thiee  and  ioar  hundred  Christian  and 
leroh  Snbscsibera  have  been  present,  and  liberally  contributed 
to  the  prametion  of  jdaa  usefiil  charity,  tt  ia  to  be  observed  thai 
the  Cbrialian  subsaibars.  to  this  hospital  difier  v^y  widely  i^ 
|)puiipn  firom  these  persons  who  enter  into  subscriptione  for  sup* 
pcitiQg  semuma  and  lectures  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews* 
The  ibnner  are  those,  whRH  wi^bent  wiaJtoiig  to  impose  any  condi!» 
tiona  upon  the  Jew  as  to  hi«  belief,  and  witbeot  the  least  intef* 
fefence  witk  his  religu>nA  opinions,  wish  to  relieve  him  merely  aa 
a  nma  and  a  brother.  It  is  now  (1614))  in  agitatien  ta  add  tw^ 
wings  te  thia  building,  for  more  completely  sepamiing  the  yoatl| 
and  the  aged.  Mile  End  Old  Town  Charity  School  waa  iaBftitnte4 
about  the  year  1724.  It  is  principally  supported  by  voluntary  sal^« 
seriptioaii;  the  present  School  House,  %  very  neat  and  amimed|« 
ppa  structure^  was  erected  in  1787. 

WaiT£C9APfiL  Church,  so  called  freaa  tbe  colenr  of  its  waQs, 
If  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  WbitedinpsI  Boed,  and 

»1>9 
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the  end  of  Cfanrcli  Lane,  was  erected  in  1673.  The  parish  was 
taken  out  of  Stepney ;  and  the  first  ohnroh,  which  was  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  the  mother  church,  was  called  St.  Mary  Matfellon  ; 
some  persons  of  that  name  ha? ing,  as  Stow  thinko,  been  Lords  of 
the  Manor.  The  old  church  being  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  was 
taken  down  in  1763;  the  present  edifice  was  soon  after  erected. 
It  is  nearly  square,  and  separated  into  three  aisles,  by  four 
round,  and  four  square  pillars.  The  centre  intercoluroniation  on 
each  side  forms  a  large  arch  similar  to  those  of  transepts,  nearly 
plain ;  this  intersects  that  of  the  nave ;  there  are  two  others  on 
the  sides,  and  diminutive  Venetian  clerestory  windows.  The 
galleries  do  not  interfere  with  the  pillars ;  that  for  the  organ  is 
remarkably  handsome,  resting  on  Composite  pillars,  and  has  a  rich 
carving  on  the  front,  of  David  playing  on  the  harp,  surrounded 
l^y  musical  instrumentd  and  fruit  in  festoons.  Two  gilt  frames 
surmount  the  coroice.  The  organ  is  in  a  fine  case^  profusely 
ornamented  with  six  figures  of  Fames  and  Urchins,  gilt  The 
Altar-piece  consists  of  two  Composite  pillars,  imitations  of  lapis 
lazuli,  supporting  a  pediment ;  the  carvings  are  gilt  and  elegant 
A  window  in  the  east  wall,  which  had  been  closed,  has  been 
opened,  and  painted  glass,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  fills  the  space.  The  performance  does  not  seem  to 
possess  what  might  have  been  desirable :  the  composition  of  the 
Angels  seems  Coo  crowded :  and  the  vacant  grin  exhibited  by  the 
young  Shepherd  is  devoid  of  all  the  religious  feeling  which  the 
Angels  and  their  mission  should  inspire. 

In  1711  the  patronage  of  this  church  was  purchased  by  the 
Principal  and  SchoFars  of  Brazen-Nose  College,  Oxford,  from 
the  Minister  of  Stepney.  The  monuments  hiere  are  neither  re- 
markable  nor  numerous. 

Some  singular  remuns  of  Roman  antiquity  were  dug  up  hi  a 
Tenter- Ground  in  this  parish  near  Goodman's  Fields,  in  1787, 
viz.  a  stone  about  fifteen  inches  by  twelve,  and  three  inches 
thick,  besides  several  fragments  of  Roman  urns  and  lachrymato* 
ries.    On  the  stone  was  inscribed  : 

DM 
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DM 

FL  AGICoLA.  MIL 

LEG.  VL  VICT.  V.  AN, 

XUI.  YI.  D.  X.  ALBIA. 

FAUSTINA.  CoNIVGi 

INCoNPARABIU 

FC* 

Bnt  though  Honeley  may  be  josUfied  in  the  remark  he  has 
made,  it  is  eertain  that  another  respectable  author  mentions  the 
jSixth  Legion  in  two  instances  at  leastf 

In  digging  a  fiunily  Yanlt  in  1770^  in  a  bnrial^groand  in 
Chnrch  Lane,  Whitechapel,  at  the  end  leading  to  Boaemaiy* 
lane,  six  feet  under  gioond  was  found  a  stone,  inscribed 

D  M 
lUL.  VAUUS. 
MIL  IJ5G.  XXV. 

AN  XL  USE 

C.  A.  FLAVIO. 

ATTIO  PER. 

From  these  discoveries  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  sixth  I^ 
gion  was  stationed  at  least  some  time  near  London :  the  lachry- 
matories foond  with  the  sepulchral  stone,  clearly  prove  the  ground 
to  have  been  used  as  a  Roman  bnrying-ground,  always  wiihaui 
the  walls  of  their  stations.  On  the  north  side  of  Whitechapel- 
road  is  a  freehold  belonging  to  the  parish  for  the  education  of 
poor  children,  gratis.  It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ralph  Davenant,  then  rector :  but  wanting  en« 
dowment,  it  was  enriched  by  the  gift  of  1000/.  by  some  benevo* 
lent  person  who  chose  to  be  unknowoi  though  supposed  to  have 

beeE 

*  Horaeley,  Brit.  Rom.  p.  79.   Legco  ^ta  Vietrix.    I  do  not  find  it  is 
poBtioned  in  say  inteription  belonging  to  the  soothem  psrts  of  this  island* 
t  Coliutton*f  Hif  tory  of  Somenetabira. 
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been  a  lady  thto  going  out  of  town.  With  this  thousand  pounds 
the  Trustees  purchased  f  fly-five  pmuids  a  year  at  East  Tilbury, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  aod  thus  evtaUished  the  charity  upon 
a  permanent  basis.  Hare  one  bundredt  boys  and  one  hundred  girls, 
who  have  been  baptiatA  in  the  ebaich  of  Whitechapel,  and  are 
the  children  of  parishioners,  are  nev  clothed  and  instructed  upon 
Dr.  Beirs  plan  ;  the  boys  are  employed  in  box-making,  and  the 
girls  in  needle-work :  and  they  make  all  the  linen  for  themselves 
anil  ffae  Boyv^.  They  are  examined  pubMcly  every  Halarday  at 
elevett'  o^clocfc  by  the  notor  add  traateea  ia  their  nomi!  duties. 
Pemeck's  Almshouses,  the  Albion  Brawny,  aad  Whil^hapet 
Woritbonae,  are  the  only  publie  baildlaga  of  partioular  note  on 
iMt  aide  of  Whiteehapel-road.  To  the  fatter  a  mtfw  wing  watf 
lately  added,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  some  almshoasea, 
open  the  site  of  which  it  now  stands.  The  boundaries  of  the 
metropolis  towards  Essex  terminate  at  the  turnpike  at  Mile. 
End, 

Nearly  adjoining  Whitechapel  Mount,  or  rather  to  Mount 
jPlacoy  is  the  London  Hospital',  obe  of  the  most  distinguished 
charitable  foundations  in  England,  founded  in  1740,  for  the  relief 
of  al^  sick  and  diseased  persons,  particularly  manufiicturers,  sea- 
men in  the  merchant's  service,  and  their  wives  and  children. 
)t  was  first  l^ept  in  ^  large  house  in  Prescott  Street,  Goodman's 
fidia,  afterwards  used  for  the  Magdt^len  Charity,  till,  by  the 
oontributions  of  many  worthy  per8on9,  it  was  removed  into 
Whitechapisl  Qoad,  This  edifice  is  neatly  coQStrncted  of  brick, 
f  laiq,  yet  elegant,  without  being  expensive,  and  consisting  of 
one  extended  froi^t,  withoqt  either  wings  or  inner'  oourts,  the 
Hrhole  is  seen  at  one  view.  To  the  middle  door  is  an  ascent  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  over  this  part  extends  a  very  large  angular 
pediment,  within  which  is  a  4ial.  Above  the  ground-floor  ex- 
lend  two  series  of  sash-windows,  each  twenty-three  in  number. 
The  architect  has  properly  considered  the  use  for  which  the  whole 
^  designed,  and  haa  suited  ev^  thing  to  convenience.  T-his 
IfOBfiM  la  pro^rly  flirniabed  a«|  fitted  op  with  beds  hi  the 
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reception  of  the  patients.  According  to  its  original  inttitntioD^ 
tbe  corpontioa  consists  of  a  president,  two  Yice-presidents,  and 
a  treasnrer,  annaally  elected  oat  of  the  most  considerable  bene* 
factors  to  diis  Charity  :  those  vbo  subscribe  five  gnineas,  or 
fliore,  a  year,  are  goTemora  daring  snch  sabscripUon. 

Three  physicians  attend  alt^nately ;  two  of  the  snrgeona 
daily,  iiroai  eleven  o'clock  tiH  one,  without  fee  or  reward.  A 
surgeon  extraordinary  attends  in  consultation  In  all  dangerous 
cases.  The  surgeons  in  waiting  have 'an  apprentice  or  pupil, 
constantly  in  the  house  to  receive,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  the 
tfurgeon  to  soch  accidents  as  shall  be  brought  in  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  An  apothecary,  with  an  assistant,  constaiitly 
resides  at  the  Hospital ;  and  a  Clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  regularly  attends  the  patients.  Every  governor  is  en- 
titled to  send  one  in-patient  at  a  time,  and  out-patients  without 
limitation.  Subscriber^  of  smaller  sums  may  likewise  send  what 
iramber  of  ent-patientu  they  please.  All  subscriptions  are  daring 
pleasure ;  but  all  persons  are  expected  to  pay  their  subscription 
money  when  they  enter  their  names  for  that  purpose.  The  poor 
objects  recommended  as  in-patients,  as  well  as  ac'icidents,  are 
received  at  any  hoar,  without  difficulty  or  expense,  and  are  sup- 
plied with  advice,  medicine,  diet,  washing,  lodging,  and  every 
comfortable  assistance  during  their  cure:  nor  is  any  security 
required  against  future  contingencies,  which  security,  in  some 
other  hospitals  almost  amounts  to  exclusion.  On  the  contrary, 
in  case  of  death,  the  patients  of  the  London  Hospital  are  buried 
at  tbe  expense  of  the  charity,  if  not  removed  by  their  friends. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  a  city  which  may  justly  boast  of 
Its  benevolence,  this  useful  institution,  daring  the  late  war,  has 
been  several  times  upon  the  poii^t  of  being  shut  up  !  From  this 
hazard  we  believe  it  has  at  length  been  effectually  secured  by 
considerable  contributions  from  several  well-disposed  individuals, 
among  whom  the  name  of  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  appears  to 
a  subscription  for  1000/. 

The 
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The  arerage  niimber  of  patienta  in  this  large  hospital  at  asy 
one  time  has  not  been  more  than  180 !  but  if  the  Bnances  would 
'  permit  all  the  wards^  eighteen  in  number,  to  be  opened,  they 
would  contain  nearly  400,  a  total  not  greater  than  the  petitions 
for  admission  require :  for  its  proximity  to  the  river,  and  to  the 
new  London,  West  India,  and  East  India  Docks,  together  with 
its  situation  on  one  of  the  most  public  roads  near  the  capital,  ren- 
der it  liable  to  more  applications  for  the  reception  of  accidental 
patients  than  any  other  hospital  in  the  cities  of  London  and  West* 
minster.  As  a  proof  of  the  propriety  of  these  remarks,  most  of  the 
patients  relieved  here,  consist  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  water* 
men,  coal  heavers,  shipwrights,  rope  makers,  &c.  The  numerous 
poor  in  the  vicinity  of  Spital  Fields,  Bethnal  Green,  &c.  also  find  a 
ready  asylum  here  in  their  sickness. 

The  chapel  is  in  the  east  wing,  where  divine  service  is  regu- 
larly performed  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Hatt,  the  chaplain;  the 
east  end  of  the  chapel  is  adorned  with  two  whole  length  por- 
traits; one  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  many  years  president 
of  this  dorporation,  the  other  of  his  son,  the  present  Duke,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  that  office.  Such  is  the  outline  of  an  in- 
stitution which  it  must  be  admitted  demands  peculiar  protection 
and  support 

Cannon  Road,  leading  southward  from  Whitechapel,  at  present 
exhibits  a  double  line  of  good  houses :  besides  these,  the  fields 
on  each  side  of  the  Commercial  Road,  which  intersect  it,  are  nearly 
covered  a  considerable  way  towards  Stepney  and  the  Thames. 
A  large  tract,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Spice  Islands^ 
on  account  of  a  Havtsbom  Manufactory,  and  of  soil  being  depo- 
sited there,  is  also  covered  with  buildings,  and  forms  part  of  the 
Commercial  Road  to  the  datk»  at  Poplar. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Cannon  Road  stands  the  parish  church 
of  St.  George  in  the  East.  This  massy  structure  is  one  of  the 
fifty  new  churches,  and  erected  in  a  very  singular  taste  by 
Hawksmoor  and  Gibbs.    The  floor  is  raised  a  considerable  height 

above 
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•bove  the  letel  of  the  ground;  and  to  the  principal  door  in  the 
vest  front  of  the  tower,  is  an  ascent  by  a  double  flight  of  steps, 
cat  vith  a  sweep,  and  defended  by  a  low  wall  of  the  same  form; 
hot  that  which  appears  the  most  singular  is  the  four  turrets  on 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  one  on  the  tower,  the  latter  in  the 
manner  of  a  fortification,  with  a  staff  on  the  top  for  an  occasional 
flag.  The  interior  is  of  the  Doric  order,  containing  two  pillars 
on  each  side,  a  massy  intercoiumination,  and  a  semi-oval  arch, 
erosaed  by  an  enriched  band.  The  east  and  west  ends  are  sup- 
ported by  strong  square  pillars  and  entablatures.  These,  with 
their  pilasters,  form  four  small  squares ;  beyond  which  are  aisles 
terminating  east  and  west.  The  organ  is  very  plain ;  and  the 
altar,  a  semi-circle,  with  a  good  painting  of  Jtsus  in  the  Gar* 
den,  by  Clarkson.  Here  are  no  monuments  of  note.  This 
parish  is  taken  out  of  Stepuey,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
hamlet  of  Wapping,  Stepney,  was  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 
Towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Rector  aud  Lis  successors.  Par- 
liament, gave  the  sum  of  3000/.  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
lands,  tenements,  &c.  in  fee  simple ;  and  as  a  further  provision, 
the  chnrchwardens  are  annually  to  pay  him  100/.  raided  by  burial 
fees.  The  advowsou  of  this  rectory,  like  that  of  Stepney,  is  in 
the  principal  and  scholars  of  Brazen  Nose-College,  Oxford. 

Near  the  east  ^nd  of  Rosemary  Lane,  at  the  extremity  of  this 
parish,  is  Wellclose  Square,  which  has  also  borne  the  name  of 
Marine  Square,  from  the  number  of  sea  officers  who  used  to  re* 
side  in  it.  It  is  a  pretty  little  neat  square;  but  its  principal  or- 
nament is  the  Danish,  church  in  the  centre,  in  the  midst  of  its 
churchyard,  planted  with  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  handsome 
wall  with  iron  railing.  The  church  is  a  small  but  elegant  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  a  tall  handsome  body,  with  a  tower  and  tur- 
ret. The  body  is  divided  by  the  projection  of  the  middle  pait 
into  a  fore  front  in  the  centre,  and  two  small  fronts.  At  the  west 
end  is  the  tower,  and  at  the  east  it  swells  into  the  sweep  of  a 
circle.  The  comers  of  the  huilding  are  faced  with  rustic :  the 
windows  large  and  well  proportioued,  are  cased  with  stone,  and 
d  orna* 
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oniamented  with  a  cherob's  head  at  the  top  of  the  areh ;  and  the 
roof  IS  concealed  by  a  blocking  couae.  The  tower  has  a  eon- 
aiderable  diminution  in  the  upper  stage,  whidi  has  on  eadi  side  a 
pedioMnt,  and  is  covered  by  a  dome,  from  which  rises  sn  elegant 
turret^  supported  by  composite  eolnmns.  This  stmcture  was 
erected  in  1696,  at  the  expense  #f  Christian  V.  King  of  DeD-* 
mark,  as  appears  by  the  inscription:  **  Templem  Dano  Nor- 
wegicom  intercessions  et  raanifieeotia  serenssiioi  Danonim  Regis 
Ohristiani  Quinti  erectnm  MDCXCVI/'  Gains  Gabriel  Gibber 
was  the  architect,  who  erected  a  Snoamnent  withia  this  diurdi 
to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Jane,  daoghtmr  of  William  Colley, 
Esq.  and  mother  of  Colley  Gibber,  the  lamons  dramatist  Tbo 
architect  himself  is  also  buried  here.  In  1768,  when  Ghristiaa 
VII.  King  of  Denmark,  was  in  London,  he  paid  a  visit  to  this 
charch.  In  Well  Street  connected,  with  this  square  by  a  paved 
court,  is  the  Royalty  Theatre,  an  extensive  brick  bnildmg,  witln 
out  any  ornament,  built  by  subscription  in  1786,  with  a  view  to 
the  representation  of  plays;  bat  the  proprietors  not  having  legal 
authority,  only  one  performance  of  that  kind  was  given,  vis, 
Shakspeare's  Comedy  of  ''  As  Yon  Like  It,''  and  the  Farce  of 
"  Miss  in  her  teens.''  This  was  on  the  2CHh  of  June,  1786,  when 
the  profits  being  appropriated  to  the  London  Hospital,  the  ma- 
nagers ef  the  other  theatres  did  not  interfere.  After  this  the 
theatre  was  closed  for  a  short  time,  and  re»opened  by  lioenoo 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  exhibition  of  inlsrlndes,  pa»- 
tomimoB,  and  other  species  of  the  irregular  drama.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  various  adventurers,  and  was  for 
some  time  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Asliey,  conducted  upon  a 
plan  similar  to  his  Summer  Theatre.  It  has  since  been  the  pro* 
party  of  Mr.  ElHston,  &c.  &c. 

On  a  line  with  Wellclose  Square,  but  farther  to  Hie  east^  io 
Prince's  Square,  the  principd  ornament  of  which  is  the  SaFsdes' 
diaich.  The  front  of  this  building  is  caitied  up  with  flat  niches 
and  ornaments,  and  on  the  summit  is  a  pediment.  The  body  is 
divided  into  a  central  part,  projecting  forwarder  than  the  rest, 

and 
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liia  two  sides.  The  central  pert  bee  two  tell  windom,  termi- 
Mted  by  a  pediment,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  an  oval  window; 
but  in  the  aidea  there  is  only  a  compartment  below,  with  a  circa- 
kr  window  above.  The  comers  of  the  building  are  wrought  in 
a  bold  plain  rustic.  The  tower  rises  square  from  the  roof,  and 
at  the  'corners  are  placed  urns  with  flames ;  from  thence  rises  a 
turret  in  the  lanthom  form,  with  flaming  urns  at  its  comers;  the 
tnrret  is  covered  with  a  dome,  which  rises  a  ball,  supporting  the 
vane,  in  the  form  of  a  rampant  lion.  There  are  several  portraits 
of  eminent  persons  in  the  vestry;  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
is  that  of  Jacob  Serenias,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Stregnas,  first  mini- 
ster of  the  Swedish  church,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and 
compiler  of  a  dictionary  of  the  English  and  Swedish  languages. 
The  celebrated  Emanoel  Swedenborg,  who  died  in  London  in 
Maieh  1772,  was  interred  in  a  vault  in  the  church,  after  the  re- 
mains had  lain  in  state. 

RAINE'S  HOSPITAL,  a  very  handsome  edifice,  sitaated  in 
Powden  Fields,  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Henry 
Raine,  a  brewer,  in  the  year  1737,  who  endowed  it  by  a  deed 
of  gift,  with  a  perpetnal  annuity  at  2401.  per  annum.  The  chil- 
dten  of  this  hospital,  which  conUins  forty-eight  girls,  were  trans- 
ferred from  a  parish  school  in  Farthing  Fields,  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  hospital,  at  the  expense  of  about  2000/.  These  girls  are  pro- 
vided with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  household  work,  so  as  to  qualify  them  for  service.  Before 
Mr.  Raine  died,  he  directed  his  executors  to  establish  a  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  a  most  excellent  charity,  which  he  had 
planned  and  executed  for  some  years  before  he  died :  vit.  the 
payment  of  two  annual  prizes  of  100/.  each,  as  a  marriage  portion 
to  be  drawn  for  in  Christmas  week,  and  on  the  first  of  May,  by 
six  of  the  most  deserving  young  women,  educated  in  his  schools, 
being  of  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  upwards,  and  a  further  sum  of 
five  pounds  for  a  dinner  in  the  great  room  at  the  school  house,  for 
the  new  marriod  couple,  the  trustees,  visitors,  &c.  The  losing 
firls,  if  they  should  continue  unmarried,  and  maintain  a  good 

I  character, 
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character,  are  alwa^f s  to  draw  for  the  next  prize  till  each  has 
been  successful.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1780,  for  incorpo- 
rating the  trustees  of  Raine's  charities,  it  is  provided,  that  if 
there  should  not  be  six  young  women  properly  qualified,  a  smaller 
number  may  draw  for  the  prize;  if  only- one  should  ofier,  she, 
if  of  a  good  character,  is  to  receive  the  marriage  portion ;  if 
none  should  offer  the  money  is  to  go  to  the  general  stock.  By 
Mr.  Raine's  appointment  the  husbands  must  "be  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  inliabttants  of  St.  George's  in  the  East ; 
St  Paul,  Shadwell ;  or  St.  Jobu,  Wapping.  The  boys  educated 
here,  on  leaving  the  school,  have  only  three  pounds  as  an  ap- 
prentice fee;  but  this  the  donor  intended  to  increase  to  20/. 
when  the  leases  should  fall  in.  And  as  the  funds  might  be  con- 
siderably increased  after  the  founder's  death,  the  governors  are 
empowered  to  take  into  the  school  any  other  child  or  children  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  upon  the  establishment ;  provided  the 
number  so  admitted  should  never  rise  beyond  a  due  proportion 
to  those  before  allowed. 

Between  Red  Lion  Street  and  the  western  extremity  of  White- 
chapel,  but  on  the  southern  side  is  a  large  market  for  carcases  of 
butcher's  meat,  and  beyond  the  bars  is  a  market  three  times  a 
week  for  hay  and  straw.  On  the  north  side  are  several  considerable 
inns  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and  the  resort  of  coaches, 
waggons,  &C. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  meat  market,  and  nearly  opposite  Aid- 
gate  church  is  the  street  c:illed  the  Minories,  so  called  from  cer- 
tain nuns  of  the  Order  of  St  Glare,  or  Minoresses,  for  whose  re- 
ception, Blanch,  Queen  of  Navarre,  wife  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, founded  a  convent  in  1293  *.  This  street,  though  formerly 
as  despicable  as  any  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  has  long  been  the 

residence 

•  The  length  of  this  abbey,  or  convent  was  fifteen  perclies  and  seven  fett 
near  the  King's  highway,  as  appears  by  a  deed  dnted  1S03.  In  the  four* 
tethth  of  Edward  IL  it  was  called  '*  the  Abbey  of  the  Minoresses  of  St. 
Mary,  snd  of  the  order  ot  St.  Clare.'*    The  yearly  reveane  at  the  Diisolu* 
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Yfindenoe  <yf  considerable  tradesmen :  among  them  are  a  nmnber 
of  gunsmiths.  The  west  side  of  it  has  been  rebuil  t  with  large 
nniform  elegant  houses,  and  several  new  streets  have  ksen  made 
leading  into  Cmtcbed  Friars.  On  this  side  of  the  Minories  also^ 
are  America  Square,  tbeCresent,  and  the  Circus,  inhabited  princi* 
pally  by  eminent  merchants.  In  Stew's  time  the  site  of  these 
degant  buildings  was  occupied  by  dunghills,  outhouses,  and 
gardens,  carpenters'  yards,  &c.  bordering  npoo  a  filthy  and  danger- 
ous ditch. 

In  proportion  as  this  new  neighbourhood  became  populous  after 
the  Restoration,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  church.  The 
ancient  edifice  used  for  this  purpose  being  in  a  ruinous  state,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  1706.  This  little  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  is  of  brick,  and  has  a  flat  roof;  its  dimensions  are  sixty 
three  feet  in  length,  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and,  excepting  a 
small  turret,  void  of  ornament  The  incumbent,  or  curate,  for  it 
is  neither  rectory  nor  vicarage,  holds  the  same  by  an  instrument 
of  donation  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  The  income  ia 
very  small,  being  only  twenty-pounds  per  annum,  collected  bota 

12  the 

tton  wa»  4181.  8s.  5d.  Being  a  spacioai  stractoraj  it  wm  afterwrnrdi  in- 
habited by  varioQS  nobles  and  others.  The  first  occupant  was  Dr.  Clerk, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls  who  having  been  sent 
Ambassador  to  the  Dake  of  Cle^es,  is  sopposed  to  have  been  poisoned  in 
cooseqoence  of  his  mission,  and  was  buried  in  the  Minorites  Church  :  but 
•fterwards  removed  to  Aldgate.  In  1559,  Edward  VI.  granted  the  chief 
messuage  or  mansion,  called  the  Mhwry  Houte,  to  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of 
Suftolk,  father  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  besides  divers  houses  in  London  belonging 
to  the  monastery,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  S6l.  lis.  5|d.  to  hold  in  free 
soccage,  and  the  mansion  in  capiie.  On  his  attainder  it  reverted  to  the 
Crown,  in  which,  being  spared  by  the  fire  of  London,  it  continued  till  the 
Restoration,  when  Charles  II.  granted  it  to  Colonel  William  Legge,  who  re- 
sided there  till  his  death  in  167 );,  and  was  buried  with  great  funeral  pomp  m 
the  adjoining  church.  This  house  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  kind  of 
Diilitary  storehouse,  or  armoury,  and  last  of  all,  divided  into  tenements,  which, 
with  other  buildings,  gardens,  &c.  were  ultimately  rentoved  to  give  place  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Minories  Street,  down  to  the  church. 
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die  ittbabitanti,  besides  surplice  fees.    Thin  ebareh  ii>  iMtwM^ 
■tanking  worthy  of  notice  for  the  following  monumeBts : 

'<  tn  memory  of  Colonel  William  Legge^  eldest  son  of 
SIX,  to  Edward  Legge  and  Mary  Walsh,  which  Edward  was 
only  son  to  William  Legge  and  Ann  Bermingham,  of  the 
Boble  and  ancient  family  of  the  Berminghams  of  Athenree, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  He  was  groom  of  the  bedchan^ 
ber,  and  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ordnance  to  King 
Charles  L  and  in  the  late  citil  war,  was  governor  of  Chester 
and  Oxford,  and  upon  the  happy  restoration  ot  the  Royal 
Family  in  1660*,  was,  in  consideration  of  his  untainted  fidelity 
to  the  King,  and  his  many  and  great  suffeiingi,  restored  to 
his  place  of  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  groom 
of  his  Majesty's  bedchamber  by  King  Charles  IL  and  as  a 
further  mark  of  his  Royal  favour,  made  snperintendant  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance.  He  married  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  to  Sir  William  Washington,  and  Ann  Villeis, 
daughter  to  Sir  George  Villets,  and  sister  to  the  nost  noble 
Prince  George,  EKike  of  Budcingham,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  October  13,  1672, 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  bis  age,  and  lietb  in  a  vault  under 
this  place,** 

A  little  westward  on  the  north  side  of  the  chaneel  is  a  han^ 
some  white  and  veined  marble  monument,  adorned  with  a  cornice, 
eartonch,  pediment,  and  an  orn,  under  wliieh  is  the  foUowing  in- 
acription : 

"  To  the  memory  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  Lord 
Dartmouth,  distinguished  by  his  early  and  eminent  deserts, 
and  many  high  marks  of  Royal  trust  and  favour;  he  was 
governor  of  Portsmouth,  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  Privy 
Counsellor  and  Cabinet,  to  King  Charles  and  King  James 
II.  and  Master  of  the  Horse  to  King  James.  After  many 
siagnlar  proofs  of  his  courage,  conduct,,  and  affection  to  his 

country,. 
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cotmtiyj  given  in  several  engagements  at  sea,  he  commanded 
in  chief,  and  carried  the  flag  as  Admiral  in  the  whole  English 
fleet,  in  two  solemn  expeditions.  He  died  October  25,  in 
the  forty  fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  interred  near  this 
place.  He  married  Barbara,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir 
James  Arcbbold,  in  Staffordshire,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
one  son  and  seven  daughters,  two  of  whom  lie  in  the  same 
vault,  as  do  also  his  lordship's  fetber  and  mother  (aforesaid) 
and  FhiUp,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  of  EdnaU 
in  Cumberland,  who  married  Mary  tj>e  eldest  daughter*  and 
4ecea3ed  August  6, 1668. 

At  the  back  of  this  church  in  Haydon  Square,  are  large  ware- 
liooset  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  one  njigu  of  which 
IS  appropriated  to  the  storing  of  tea  and  drugs,  and  the  other  for 
the  reception  of  drugs  only. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  the  Minories  are  Goodman's  Fields,  con- 
sisting of  several  handsome  broad  streets,  the  houses  being  largo 
and  convenient^  with  garden  gronnd  behind.  Manscl,  Presco^ 
Leman,  and  other  considerable  streets  here,  ai:e  mostly  inhabited 
by  rich  Jews.  This  groon4  within  Stow's  remembrance  was  a 
Inrn  belonging  to  the  Minoreues  of  St  Clare^  who  gave  name 
to  tbe  adjoining  street  called  the  Minories,  **  at  which  farme," 
9ays  Stowe,  *'  I  myself  in  my  youth  have  fetched  many  a  halfe 
pennce  worth  of  milke,  and  never  had  less  than  three  ale  pints  for 
ahalf  pennie  in  tiie  summer,  nor  leas  than  one  ale  quart  for  a  half 
pennie  in  the  winter,  always  liote  from  the  kine  as  the  same  was 
milked  and  strained."  One  Trolop,  and  afterwards  Goodman 
were  the  formers  there ;  the  latter  having  purchased  the  farm  and 
the  fields,  so  increased  his  property  that  he  had  thirty  or  forty 
cows  for  milking. 

Farmer  Goodman's  son  afterwards  letting  out  the  ground  for 
grazing  horses^  and  for  gardens,  the  name  of  Goodman's  farm  was 
entirely  lost  in  that  of  Goodman's  Fields,  which  it  retains,  not- 
withstanding all  the  changes  it  has  undergone.  It  was  on  this 
4poty  at  a  theaU^  in  AUe  Street,  where  Garrick^  on  the  I9th  of 

1 3  October 
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October  1741,  first  gave  proof  of  those  inimitable  powers  which 
afterwards  astonished  and  charmed  the  public.  Daring  the  few 
years  that  Garrick  performed  here  the  whole  line  of  streets  from 
Whitechapel  to  Temple  Bar,  were  filled  with  the  carriages  of  tfa« 
nobility  and  gentry. 

Preacot  Street  contained  one  of  the  first  buildings  dedicated 
to  humanity  and  reformation ;  a  house  in  the  centre,  having  been 
occupied  as  the  Magdalen  Hospital  before  it  was  removed  to  its 
present  situation  in  Great  Surry  Road. 

Little  Alie  Street  contains  a  Lutheran  chapel,  where  the  learned 
and  benevolent  Dr.  Wachsel  was  for  many  years  the  officiating 
minister. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Minories,  towards  the  Towor^  is  Rose- 
mary Lane,  now  a  handsome  street,  though  commonly  called 
*'  Rag  Fair.''  The  idea  which  Mr.  Pennant  formed  of  this  place 
will  be  found  to  have  been  extremely  erroneous ;  "  the  poverty 
of  the  goods  and  their  cheapness,"  which  he  mentions,  no  longer 
exist.  That  a  man  may  be  wholly  clothed  here  for  fourteen 
pence  is  a  pure  fiction.  It  is  true,  that  during  a  part  of  every 
afternoon  the  middle  of  the  street  is  nearly  filled  with  a  num- 
ber of  Jews  and  other  persons  selling  clothes,  and  second  hand 
▼arious  articles  of  dress  at  a  very  low  rate ;  but  the  houses  in 
Rosemary  Lane,  or  the  so  called  Rag  Fair,  are  mostly  occupied 
by  wholesale  dealers  in  clothes,  who  used  to  export  them  to  our 
colonies,  and  to  South  America.  In  several  Exchanges,  or 
large  covered  buildings,  fitted  up  with  counters,  &c.  there  are 
good  shops,  and  the  annual  circulation  of  money  in  the  purlieus 
of  this  place,  is  really  astonishing,  considering  the  articles  sold, 
although  their  cheapness  bears  no  kind  of  proportion  to  Mr. 
Pennant's  conjectures.  On  the  North  side  of  Rosemary  Lane, 
near  the  east  end,  stand  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Almshouses  for 
fourteen  elderly  women,  who  receive  Is.  4d,  per  week,  agreeably 
to  the  will  of  the  founder;  and  8/.  Us.  annually  fi!om  the  Com- 
pany. Richard  Hills,  master  of  the  Company,  and  founder  of 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  gave  in  15(13^  certain  small  cot- 
tages 
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taget  foauding  the  almshouses;  and  Aldermaa  Ratdiffe,  oftha 
same  Company,  added  the  benefaction  of  one  hundred  loads  of 
timber. 

Rosemary  Lane  was  formerly  called  Hog  Lane,  and  reached 
to  Whitechapel.  In  the  year  1574^  eight  acres  of  adjoining 
land  in  the  possession  of  Benedict  Spinola,  a  rich  Italian  mer- 
chant, were  converted  by  him  into  tenter  grounds  and  gardens^ 
however  so  low  were  commercial  improvements  estimated  at  that 
period  that  a  proclamation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  the  re* 
moval  of  all  the  pales,  fences,  and  buildings;  because  they  were 
mt  annoyance  to  the  archers,  and  to  all  the  Queen's  liege  peo^ 
pie!  The  inhabitants  to  avert  the  Queen's  resolution  repre* 
sented  to  Lord  Burleigh,  «that  "  The  same  field  before  had  been  a 
distinct  piece  of  ground,  not  used  by  archers,  being  £Bur  unmeet 
for  archers  to  shoot  in,  by  reason  of  standing  puddles,  most 
noysome  Uystalls,  and  filthy  ditches  in  and  about  the  same. 
Also  the  way  called  Hog  Lane,  was  so  foul  and  deep  in  the  win- 
ter time,  that  no  man  could  pass  by  the  same;  and  in  sum* 
raer  time  men  would  not  pass  thereby  for  fear  of  infection^ 
by  means  of  the  filthiness  tbat  lay  there,  so  that  the  presenters 
were  utterly  deceived,  and  not  welt  informed  in  their  present- 
ments." 

After  this  Spinola  bestowed  great  cost  and  charges  in  level- 
ling and  cleansing  the  premises,  and  made  tenter  grounds  which 
were  extremely  useful  to  the  cloth  workers,  as  several  tenter 
grounds  in  other  parts  had  been  built  upon  or  converted  into 
other  uses.  Besides,  a  safe  and  pleasant  passage  was  now  effected 
through  these  swamps,  &c.  which  were  before  impassable;  and  the 
tenter  grounds  about  Goodman's  Fields  are  supposed  to  have  been 
fonned  on  the  site  of  several  of  the  meadows  which  originally  be- 
longed to  Goodman's  Farm. 

A  narrow  opening  in  Rosemary  I^ane  towards  Tower  Hill^ 
leading  to  the  New  Mint,  lately  the  site  of  the  Victualling  Office^ 
as  it  was  afterwards  of  the  tohacco  warehouses,  was  once  that  of 

14  a  mag- 
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ft  magnificent  religions  foundation,  called  the  New  Abbey,  or  the 
Abbey  of  the  Graces,  or  East  Minster  *. 

At  the  final  dissolution  of  monasteries  the  lands  and  revenues 
being  given  to  the  king  for  ever,  Henry  VIII.  granted  this  abbey, 
^.  to  Sir  Arthur  Darcy,  second  son  of  Thomas,  Lord  Darcy,  who 
was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  but  who,  on  the  fiimily  ho- 
nours being  restored  to  him,  was  employed  in  the  wars  againsfc 
Scotland,  so  much  to  the  king's  satisfaction  that  he  was  made 
governor  of  Jersey.  After  he  had  been  some  time  in  possession  4if 
the  dissolved  abbey,  he  entirely  demolished  it  f. 

The  New^  Mint  and  the  extensive  offices  belonging  to  it,  hav- 
ing occasioned  the  removal  of  all  the  old  houses  on  the  left  hao4 
side  of  East  Smithfield  down  to  Norwich  Court  and  Butcher  Row, 
the  street,  which  was  before  narrow  and  dangerous,  is  now  ren- 
dered commodious  and  broad,  and  tiie  improvement  has  added  con-f 
siderably  to  the  good  appearance  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
New  Mint,  which  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  situated  on 
an  acclivity  ascending  from  the  Thames,  would,  were  some  visual 
impediments  removed,  have  a  most  commanding  site.  It  is  der 
signed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Smirke,  jun.  and  is  in  the  purest 
stile  of  Grecian  architecture ;  but  technically  speaking,  it  ex- 
hibits something  superior  even  to  a  merely  correct  architectural 
style:  for  it  appears  both  in  its  plan  and  elevation  to  be  a  fabric 
most  admirably  adapted  to  business,  and  particularly  to  the  pur- 
pose intended;  still  it  will  probably  strike  every  curious  observer, 

that 

*  In  1359,  Edward  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  prior  and  convent 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded  an  Abbey  of  Cistertian,  or  White  Monls,  which 
he  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Graces,  "  in  remembrance  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  and  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  j  whom  he  had  often  called  upon,  and  found  helpfiM 
to  him  by  sea  and  land,  in  wars,  and  in  other  perils ;  and  therefore  ordered 
this  house  to  be  called  The  King's  Free  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of 
Graces,  in  memory  of  those  graces  and  favours  which  he  ha4  received  Iron 
her." 

t  Dugdale^s  Monasticon. 
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thai  IIm  lioBsea  on  each  side  of  this  truly  elegunt  buildiag,  io* 
folded  for  the  residence  of  the  principal  officers  engaged  ia 
the  coinage,  urould  hwre  much  more  correctly  assiiyiulated  with 
theiahric,  if  they  bad  been  fronted  viUi  the  new  stucca,  and  orn^ 
afMnted  in  the  same  style^  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  whole,  simpte 
yet  beautifiil^  plain,  yet  for  its  purpose,  s^ciently  magni$- 
Mnt. 

Here  are  steam  engines,  and  all  those  convenient  and  mechani- 
cal oontriyances,  which  for  a  long  time  were  only  to  be  fQun4  at 
the  Sobo,  near  Bkmingbaoi.  The  Mint  however,  is  loacoessibLs 
to  stsaagers,  excepting  on  special  recommendation,  or  immediate 
business  with  the  officers. 

Rrem  East  Smithfield  a  lane  running  to  the  right,  leads  to  the 
Thames,  on  the  bank  of  which,  hereabout  stood  the  Great 
Bisweries ;  or  as  they  are  called  in  the  ancient  maps,  the  Bere 
Home,  This  part  of  public  sustenance  was  subject  to  regul&i' 
iion  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  who,  in  1492,  licensed 
John  Merchant,  a  Fleming,  to  export  fifty  tuns  of  ale,  called 
JfefT#.  And  so  mde  and  summary  were  the  modes  of  check* 
iag  phones  in  those  times,  that  in  the  same  reigu,  we  read  that 
site  Geofiy  Gate,  probably  a  king's  officer,  spoiled  the  hrew- 
houses  at  Sti  Catharines's  twice,  either  ibr  sending  too  much 
abroad  unlioensed,  or  for  brewing  it  too  weak  for  home  con* 
sumption.'  The  demand  for  this  article  from  foreign  parts  in* 
eieased  so  much  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  that  five  hundred  tuns 
woe  exported  at  once  for  her  use,  (or  probably  for  the  armies  in 
the  Low  Countries)  three  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  to  Embdeii^ 
three  hundred  to  Amsterdam,  and  again  eight  hundred  to  Emb* 
den.  It  would  appear  that  the  exportation  of  ale,  &c.  was  pretty 
large  in  this  reign,  excepting  when  cheeked  by  procbunation  on 
account  of  any  scarcity  of  corn,  but  even  then  it  was  permitted  at 
times  by  royal  licence*. 

AlitUe 

*  Pennant,  the  same  author  from  "  Castonis,  &c.  of  London,"  printed 
by  PynsoD,  about  1521,  hat  fenmbed  us  with  the  ifcsipt  for  making  ths 
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A  little  to  the  westward  of  this  spot^  and  not  hx  east  of  the 
Tower,   in  a  small  open  place,  called  St.  Catherine's  Square, 
stands  the  chorch  of  St.  Catherine,  almost  concealed  from  the 
▼iew  by  the  surround  ing  buildings.    It  belonged  originally  to  an 
hospital  founded  in  1148,  by  Matilda,  consort  to  King  Stephen. 
The  old  foundation  was  dissolved  andrefounded  by  Queen  Eleanor, 
relict  of  Henry  ILL      Queen  Philippa,  consort  to  Edward  IIL 
was  a  great  benefactress  to  this  hospital ;  so  was  likewise  Henry 
VI.  who  not  only  confirmed  all  the  former  grants,  and  made  se- 
veral additional  ones,  but  gave  it  an  ample  charter.      It  was 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London  till  its  sup* 
pression  by  Henry  VIII  soon  after  which  Edward  VI.  annexed 
it  to  the  diocese  of  London,  but  left  the  patronage  in  the  hands 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  according  to  the  wishes  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  who  refounded  iU    The  church,  a  very  handsome  Go- 
thic building,  is  collngiate,  and  has  a  master  whose  situation  is 
a  valuable  sinecure ;  and  three  brethren  who  have  forty  pounds 
each ;   three  sisters  who  have  twenty  pounds,  and  ten  beads 
women  who  have  eight  pounds  per  annum  each;  besides  six  poor 
scholars.    This  church  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1621 ;  and 
in  1629,  the  outside  of  it  was  rough  cast  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
Julius  Cttsar,  about  which  time  the  clock  tower  was  added  at  the 
charge  of  the  parishioners.     In  the  choir  are  several  very  hand- 
some stalls,  ornamented  with  Gothic  work,  under  one  of  which 
is  a  very  good  carved  head  of  Queen  Philippa,  and  another  of  her 
husband.    The  east  window  is  very  elegant.     The  pulpit  is  a 
great  curiosity :  on  its  eight  sides  are  represented  the  ancient 
building,  and  the  different  gates  of  the  hospital.     The  length  of 
the  church  is  sixty-nine  feet,  and  its  breadth  sixty ;  the  length 
of  the  choir  is  sixty-three  feet,  the  breadth  thirty-two;  and  the 
height  of  the  roof  is  forty-nine  feet 

This  church,  or  Free  Chapel,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  curious;  but  its  obscure  situation  prevented  any  particular 

notice 

bouttd  British  Iiqaor,  vis.  X  quarters  malte,  II  quarters  whcetei  II  qoafteri 
ootet  XI  poand  weight  of  bopp^-a  to  make  LX  barrels  of  scugjU  beer," 
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notice  of  it  till  it  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  1778,  when  the 
little  private  ecclesiastical  society^  who  had  the  management  of 
its  funds,  were  enabled  from  the  savings  of  many  years  to  adorn 
their  venerable  church  at  no  small  expense,  after  the  Gothic 
manner.  But  though  this  venerable  pile,  more  fortunate  than 
many  others,  sufiered  very  little  after  the  Reformation,  and  dur- 
ing the  Usurpation,  it  certainly  ran  no  small  hazard  in  the 
infatuated  year  of  1780,  when  one  Macdonald,  a  soldier  with  one 
arm,  and  two  women,  the  one  being  a  white,  and  the  other  a  ne« 
gro,  headed  a  nnmerons  mob,  crying  "  No  Popery/'  and  de- 
stroyed the  house  and  goods  of  John  Lebarty,  a  publican  in  St 
Catherine's  1  Aue.  Inflamed  and  intoxicated,  the  rabble  were  pro- 
ceeding to  demolish  the  beautiful  collegiate  church,  then  newly 
repaired,  on  a  pretence,  as  these  abandoned  women  told  them, 
"  That  it  bad  been  built  in  the  times  of  Popery/'  The  gentle- 
men of  the  London  Association,  however,  arrived  before  they  could 
carry  their  threats  into  execution,  and  Macdonald  and  the  women 
expiated  their  crimes  on  a  temporary  gallows  on  Tower  Hill  soon 
after. 

On  entering  the  church  the  flood  of  light  thrown  on  every  part 
of  it  from  the  large  east  window,  forms  a  delightful  exhibition  not 
often  met  with,  A  handsome  Gothic  screen  separates  the  body 
from  tiie  choir,  in  which  are  the  beautiful  stalls  before  mentioned. 
The  altar  piece  is  of  exquisite  workmauship,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
only  altar  in  the  pure  Gothic  stile  in  England;  and  the  lofty  pil- 
lars in  the  church  are  remarkably  light,  airy,  and  durable.  A 
most  stately  and  fine* toned  organ,  was  built  in  1778,  by  Mr. 
Green.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  beautiful  mahogany  case,  with  spiral 
work,  and  other  Gothic  carvings.  The  pipes  are  of  very  large  di- 
mensions, and  the  instrument  has  three  sets  of  keys,  full  compass, 
with  twenty-one  stops,  and  a  swell.  The  construction  of  the  or- 
gan is  in  many  respects  entirely  new ;  tlie  swell  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  several  musical  amateurs ;  its  compass  extends  from 
£  in  Alt,  to  Gamut,  a  whole  octave  more  than  usual ,  and  is  five 
notes  lower  than  that  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  so  tliat  this  is  the 

largest 
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-  iar((est  swell  ia  Englamd:  till  this  was  effected  by  Mr.  Green  the 
diiSiculty  deterred  many  artists  from  making  the  attempt. 

The  principal  monument  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  the  Doke 
o{  Exeter,  and  which,  excepting  those  in  the  Temple  Church  ia 
the  iiH»st  aacient  in  the  city.  The  figure  of  the  Daks,  with  his 
lady  and  sister,  both  on  his  left  side,  are  all  in  praying  postures, 
nvith  coronets  ^n  their  heads,  and  their  fingers  ornamented  by 
mamy  rings.  On  a  tablet  hung  near  the  tomb  is  transmitted  to 
memory  by  John  Gibbon,  herald  at  arms,  whose  tomb  is  also 
here,  the  following  inscription: 

"  John  Holland,  Dukeof  £xon«  Earl  of  Huntington,  Earl 
of  Ivory,  in  Normandy,  Lord  of  Sparr,  Lieutenant  General 
of  the  Dukedom  of  Aquetaen,  Admiral  of  England  and  Ire* 
land.  Knight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and 
Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  lyes  buried  here  in  the 
Chapter  House  belonging  to  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Catherine.  He  died  in  the  25th  year  of  Hen.  VI.  on  the  5th 
of  August,  1447. 

Here  lye  buried  by  him  his  two  wives,  Ann,  daughter  of 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Stafford,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Henry, 
the  last  Duke  of  Exon«  of  that  sir  name,  dying  without  issue, 
and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  second  wife  of 
Duke  John,  was  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Montacute,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  by  her  he  had  issue,  Ann«  mother  to  Ralph 
Nevill,  third  earl  of  Westmorland. 

Reges  atque  duces  mors  duett  at  atria  ditis 
Begna  pauperibus  mors  sceptra  tegionUnts  equate 
Death  hath  no  more  respect  to  crowns 
Than  to  the  pates  of  meanest  clowns," 

Here,  according  to  Weaver,  lies  buried  Constance,  sister  of  tha 
said  Duke  John,  who  was  married  to  Thomas,  Lord  Mowbray, 
Doke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Earl  Marshal  of 
England^  and  remarried  to  Sir  John  Grey,  Lord  Grey  of 
Bathin. 

The 


The  Queen's  eootoiis  #f  England  are  by  latr  the  perpetual  pa^ 
ttoneases,  Cfaia  boapHal  teing  conaidered  part  of  their  iovftc ;  anA 
they  noninate,  appoint^  increaae,  leasen,  alter,  *r  remove  old  sta- 
totea,  make  neir  ones,  and  use  imlimited  power.  Should  thet« 
be  no  Queen  Conaort,  the  King  exercises  the  same  anthority; 
forno  Qneen  Dowager  can  intetfere,  tlie  dignity  and  patro* 
nage  on  her  part  ceasing  on  the  death  of  the  sotbreign.  On 
this  acGonnt  it  is  called  "  The  Royal  Feealiar  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine." 

These  yarioos  pririlegea  and  boundaries  formeriy  attaching:  td 
8t  Catherne's,  were  adcnowledged  and  eonfirmed  by  aereni 
fingHsh  monarchs,  when  the  right  being  contested  by  the  city, 
it  was  granted  in  favonr  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Cathefin^'s,  or 
Portsoken ;  over  and  above  which,  they  Enjoyed  many  olhar 
Mbetiies  granted  to  the  citiitens  of  London,  "  That  no  arrest, 
attachment,  or  executioii,  shoiAd  be  made  by  any  officers  of  the 
King,  wHfhin  the  said  liberty,  either  by  writ,  or  witbont  writ, 
imt  cnlff  by  the  officers  of  the  ciiy.  That  the  inhabitants  of 
Portaoken  and  the  Tower  were  to  be  impleaded  only  in  the  Conrts 
ef  tlfe  City,  for  all  matters,  canses,  and  contracts,  howeveir 
arising.  That  tiie  Tower  had  no  proper  Conrt  of  its  own,  hvtt 
Court  of  the  Baron,  which  is  no  Court  of  Record,  as  appears  by 
various  records  exemplified  in  the  King's  Bench.  That  when 
any  murder  or  drowning  had  been  within  the  said  hospital  of  JSt 
Catherine  or  the  Tower,  the  City  Officers  attached  the  male- 
feetoTS  within  the  Tower,  notirithstanding  that  the  King  himsetf 
$emetimes  happened  to  be  present  within  the  said  Toicer  ;  and 
hare  the  men  so  arrested  into  some  of  the  King's  prisons  %Dithm 
ike  City.  That  when  the  Justices  itinerant  have  used  to  coma 
to  keep  assizes  in  the  Tower,  the  city  officers  have  had  the  keep- 
ing both  of  the  inner  and  outer  gates,  and  that  nothing  was 
executed  within  the  Tower  which  pertained  to  the  office  of  a 
Serjeant,  bat  by  the  servants  of  the  city.  That  the  Sheriffs  of 
London  have  had  the  charge  of  all  the  prisons  in  the  Tower  as 

often 
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ofleii  as  the  sud  Justices  itinerant,  had  oome,  as  appeals  by  the 
many  roll-pleas  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  said  itinerant  Juaticea.'^ 
These  Yaloable  privileges,  in  conseqnence  of  asurpation  on  one 
aide,  and  through  neglect  and  compliance  on  the  other,  have 
long  since  become  in  a  great  measure  a  dead  letter. 

Still  the  business  of  the  establishment  is  transacted  in  chapter 
by  the  master,  brothers,  and  siatera,  the  latter  having  an  equal 
vote  with  the  former ;  and  no  meetinga  are  lawful  except  four 
mf^nbers,  and  one  sister,  are  present  The  subordinate  officers, 
elected  by  a  majority  in  chapter,  are  a  commiasary,  r^istrar, 
steward,  surveyor,  receiver,  chapter,  derk,  besides  a  sexton,  &c. 
There  are  also  two  Courts  belonging  to  this  district;  the  Sptri" 
tual  Omri  is  a  royal  jurisdiction  for  all  Ecclesiastical  causes 
within  tiie  precinct:  here  probates  of  wills,  administrations,  mar« 
riage  licenses,  &c.  are  granted  as  in  other  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
All  appeals  are  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  only.  To  this 
court,  a  registrar,  ten  proctors,  and  an  apparitor,  are  attached.      ^ 

ne  Temporal  Court  here,  in  which  the  high  steward  of  the 

Jurisdiction  presides,  takes  cognizance  of  all  disputes  within  Uie 

.  precinct,  and  forms  Court-leets,  &c.    A  high  bailiff  and  pro« 

thonatory  belong  to  this  court;  as  also  a  prison,  but  this  has 

long  been  disused. 

The  whole  precinct  contains  St.  Catherino's ;  Thames  Street, 
from  the  Iron  Gate  eastward  to  the  King's  Brewhouse ;  also  St 
Catherine's  Court,  Queen's  Court,  Three  Sisters  Close,  St 
Catherine's  Lane,  Dolphin's  AUey,  Brown's  Alley,  Cat's  Hole, 
alias  New  Court  From  the  King's  Brewhouse  it  extends  nortlw 
ward  on  the  westward  side  of  the  Butcher  Row,  including  Uni- 
corn Yard,  Whiting  Bridge,  Helmet  Steps  and  Court,  and  tiie 
Island  towards  Tower  Hill.  Abutting  on  Aldgate  parish,  it 
includes  Plow  Alley,  Flemish  Church  Yard,  and  other  Courts, 
Alleys,  &c  As  after  tiie  loss  of  Calais  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  several  of  the  French  Inhabitants  sought  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, St  Catherine's  was  assigned  them  as  their  residence;  and 

a  lane. 
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a  lane,  thai  denomiMted  Hammes  and  Gmsnes,  from  the  plaee 
whence  they  had  fled,  was,  in  process  of  time,  called  by  cornip- 
tion.  Hangman's  Gaim. 

6t  Catherine's,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
afforded  a  temporary  residence  to  the  femoos  Hermetic  philoso- 
pher, Raymond  LmIU.  This  appears  by  a  M.  S.  copy  of  his 
"  Testament  concerning  his  Practice  of  Alkemy**  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  which  he  says,  "  that  he  made  it  in  the  Chirche  of 
Saynte  Katerine  nexte  London  towards  the  partie  of  the  castell 
afor  the  Thamyse,  reigning  the  King  Edward  of  Wodstok,  by  the 
grace  of  God  king  of  England  :  in  the  hands  of  whom  we  pntte 
in  keeping  by  the  will  of  God  the  present  testament,  in  the  year 
after  the  incariiacion  1332,  with  all  hys  yolnmns  which  have  been 
named  in  the  present  testament." 

St  Catherine's  Liberty  also  gave  birth  to  Richard  Verstegan, 
an  eminent  antiquary  and  judicious  critic  in  the  Saxon  and  Go* 
thic  languages,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  His 
fittber,  though  a  cooper,  was  a  descendant  from  an  ancient  and 
hononrable  family  in  Guelderland.  Verstegan  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  but  left  tlie  University  without  a  degree  on  account  of 
his  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  for  which  reason 
also  he  quitted  England  and  settled  at  Antwerp.  He  afterwards 
wrote,  in  fiivour  of  the  Jesuits,  "  Theatrum  Crudelitatem 
Hereticarum  n<^tri  tempores"  He  also  wrote  "  The  Sundr 
Saccessive  Regal  Governments  of  England."  And  a  Restitution 
of  Decayed  Intelligence  in  Antiquities,  concerning  the  most  no- 
ble and  renowned  English  nation. 

Wapping,  which  has  not  been  unaptly  called  "  the  Port  of 
liondou/'  is  by  no  means  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  metropolis ; 
for  though  no  part  of  this  hamlet  below  bridge,  or  below  the 
Tower,  was  damaged  by  the  great  fire  of  1666;  previous  to  16G7 
it  consisted  only  of  one  continued  street,  extending  about  a  mile 
from  the  Tower  along  the  river  almost  as  far  as  Ratcliffe.  Both 
the  hamlet  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Wapping  were  formerly  one 
great  wash,  severed  with  the  waters  of  the  Thames ;  but  after- 
I  wards 


^ards  lia?ing  bwn  gained  from  the  river  and  tamed  intd  a  kincl  el 
■leadow-gmend,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Wapptng  Wash»  and 
was  defended  from  the  inundation  of  the  nver  by  walla  or  dikeb^ 
iNliieh  were  chargeable  to  the  proprietors.  Between  the  years 
Il»60  and  1570,  this  wall  was  broken  in  several  places,  and  the 
wliole  was  again  laid  under  water.  Queen  Elizabeth  at  length 
anthorized  Ihe  CommissioBers  of  Sewers  to  hold  oat  encourage' 
Mient  to  persons  inclined  to  rebuild  the  wall  and  take  land ;  and^ 
nnKMig  the  rest,  one  William  Page  took  a  lease  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  of  the  wall,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  building,  and 
spent  a  considerable  sum  in  strengthening  the  land  against  the 
river,  with  which  be  proceeded  till  a  proclamation  from  the 
Queen,  in  1583,  put  a  stop  to  all  new  buildings.  Page  peti- 
tioned ;  and,  some  time  after,  it  appears  that  his  building  went 
on  again  and  was  completed. 

How  scantily  this  part,  now  closely  covered  with  streets,  lanes, 
and  alleys,  was  supplied  with  houses  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  appears  firom  the  circumstance  of  that  monarch 
having  hunted  a  stag  on  Friday,  July  24,  from  Wanstead,  in 
Essex,  killed  him  in  a  garden  near  Nightingale  Lane,  in  the 
hamlet  of  Wappiug,  in  which  great  damage  was  afterwards  done 
in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  people  suddenly  assembled. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  very  great  part  of  the  parish 
of  St.  John's,  Wapping,  has  been  excavated  for  the  formation  of 
the  London  Docks,  the  express  purposes  of  which  were  to  secure 
vessels  from  the  various  accidents  incidental  to  their  being 
crowded  in  the  Thames,  and  to  prevent  depredations  committed 
almost  with  impunity  on  their  lading.  The  new  Docks  now 
extend  along  the  Thames  almost  to  Ratcliffe  Highway,  and  are 
inclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  lined  with  warehouses. 

One  immense  Dock,  called  St.  George's  Dock,  covers  the  space 
extending  from  Yirgioia  Street  almost  to  Old  Gravel  Lane,  in 
one  direction ;  and,  in  another,  from  Artichoke  Iiane  to  the 
south  side  of  Pennington  Street.  This  dock  alone  is  capable  of 
holding  five  hundred  ships,  with  room  for  shifting.    Another, 

called 
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tailed  &hadwell  Doek,  aidjoining,  will  hold  about  fifty  abipa. 
The  entrance  to  the  Docks  from  the  Thames  is  by  three  bas6o8, 
capable  of  containing  an  immense  quantity  of  small  craft ;  and 
the  inlets  from  the  Thames  into  the  basons  is  at  the  Old  Hermitage 
Dock,  at  Old  Wapping  Dock,  and  Old  Shadwell  Dock.  The 
>hole  cover  more  than  twenty  acres.  The  capital  of  the  London 
Dock  Company  is'  1,200,000^. ;  and  they  were  at  a  very  great 
expense  in  purchasing  the  houses  and  streets  which  stood  on  the 
space  appropriated  to  these  docks.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1802, 
the  foundation  of  the  entrance  bason  was  laid  by  Mr.  Piit,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  first  stone  of  a  tobacco  ware- 
house ;  also  the  first  stone  for  a  range  of  warehouses  for  general 
merchandize,  were  laid  the  same  day. 

'    The'  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  Tobacco  only  are  immense. 

The  largest  is  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  long,  and  one 

hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide,  equally  divided  by  a  strong  partition 

wall,  with  double  iron  doors.     The  smallest  is  two  hundred  and 

fifty  feet  by  two  hundred.    Both  consists  of  ground-floors  and 

vanlta  r  the  cellars  in  the  smaller  warehouses  are  for  wines,  and 

generally  contain  fiOOO  pipes.    The  whole  is  under  the  care  and 

control  of  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  the  proprietors  only  re- 

flttrtng  tde  T^nts.    The  London  Docks  were  first  opened  on  the 

JjOtk  of  Januafy,  1805, '  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

fll^tte  principal  Officers  of  Btate,  were  present    A  vessel  from 

'j^Mlb,  called  the  London  Packet,  laden  with  wine,  decorated 

^Wil'^  colours  of  different  trading  nations,  early  in  the  fofe- 

ll^  entered  the  Dock  from  the  bason,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 

'  hWyHmli,  when  the  Dock-master  conducted  it  safely  across  the 

Ifason  into  the  South  Dock,  at  the  north-east  corner  of 

At  was  moored  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  her  cargo. 

*  1Mb  MKfflKnj  then  partook  of  a  cold  collation  which  had  been 

'  "^ffff/aki.  in  two  of  the  warehouses  purposely  fitted  up  for  the 

''oMMbflu    A  grand  dinner  was  afterwards  given  at  the  London 

ttii'lt  ^y  ^be  Dock  Directors,  to  Earl  Cainden,  Lords  Hawkes- 

'  Jtitft  'Bltonborough^  and'Harrowby,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corpo- 

'    >*  '  '  K  ration 


ration  of  LoncbBj  tbe^CfaanceUor  of  the  Escbo^oer,  tb«  t^ittclMB 
of  the  Weoi  India  Docks^  aod  about  one  hundred  mvr chants  ^f 
the  city  of  London. 

W^pping  ^te  rise  to  a  aingiihur  caiton  and  a  singular 
cbaraeter.  Mr.  2)aiiiel  2>ay«  an  eminent  Bloct^naker  of  thiv 
fart  of  ib^  tb^u,  who  being  the  p^saessor  of  a  aviaH  estate 
in  Essex,  at  no  great  distanee  from  Fairkp  Oak,  Uraa  the  caoat 
of  the  establiabnient,  of  what  haa,  ever  since  the  year  172^  beev 
ealled  Fairiop  Fair.  To  this  Tenerable  tree  he  naed  on  the  iril 
Friday  in  ^ly  to  repair  ;  thither  it  traa  his  eastoan  to  invite  m 
^arty  of  bis  neighbours  to  accompany  him  under  the  ahade  of  it* 
liranches,  to  dine  on  beans  and  baeoo.  tvents  of  importance 
frequently  originate  ill  trifling  ganses.  The  idea  of  dining  under 
a  large  tree  hi  the  miidaf  i>f  a  forest,  had  something  itt  if  reman*' 
tie  ;  the  &me  of  Mr.  iHiy^a  harmless  celebratiea  soon  cpread, 
and  other  parties  were  formed  to  jartieif  ate  in  ibe  ei^yment  si 
his  anniversary  p  but  from  no  part  of  the  town  were  they  so^ 
nameroua  as  froili  Wappiog.  And  as  on  the  day  of  the  fair  Mr^ 
Day  never  fkHed  to  provide  several  aacks  of  beans,  with  a  pro^ 
portionate  quantity  of  bacon,  which  he  distributed  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  he  soon  becam*  popular.  Besides  the  singularity  of 
this  Ittigess,  for  several  years  before  the  death  of  the  hamouroua 
founder  of  this  pubkc  bean-feast,  the  pump  and  bloek^makers  of 
Wapping,  to  the  number  of  tliirty  or  forty,  went  aanaally  to  the 
fair  in  a  boat  made  Vike  that  of  ftobinson  Crusoe,,  or  an  Iniian^ 
Canoe,  of  one  entire  piece  of  fir.  This  amphibioas  vehicle  waa 
covered  with  an  awiring,  momited  on  a  coach  carriage,  4tnd 
dmwn  by  six  horses^  the  Whole  adorned  with  ribbons,  flags,  an4 
atreamersv  It  wias  fiirniahed  witb  a  band  of  musiciana.  Some 
time  after,  the  Btocjo^makera  and  Watermen  joined  together 
to  build  zMpff  btmt,'and  both  trades  went  in-  the  same  boat, 
rigged »  until  I79«b  when  the  watermen  lent  the  beat  to  Lieute- 
uant  Dotttdieu,  to  take  it  to  aeveral  parts  of  the  country  to  col- 
lect volunteer  seamen,  instead  of  iinpreasing  them.  This  totns- 
aetiott^^givlng  ofienoo  to  the  Block  M^ikors.^  they  hiiUt  a  now  ono» 

wlucH 


«yc^  i^  li^i%  b*u>g  nO^  denied,  wbiinim  d^tkeimn ag 
thtj  ooold  wish^  Ibey  bvilt  aiiotlier  in  6real  H«mitoge  Siroel; 
tr«ppi«g«  eigbtMB  fe«i  long,  and  five  braid*  witb  tbrae  wun^ 
And  rigged  like  a  flbi^,  lorpateing  any  one  built  b«M%  for  Am^ 
biUty  and  neatneaa.  Her  twtt  ancbara  wcfe  gilt  #iyi  irarions 
(Nraanenta,  aJid  a  fignte  bead,  reaeaabling  Mh  Ihuiiel  Day,  otba^ 
aaaM  ana  ai  aoueai^ 

A  fcit  yekxA  Wan  tbe  deceM)  of  Mr.  Day,  bia  &v<Nirile  oak 
last  a  larg6  Uinb,  4Hit  of  wbicb  be  prociired  a  ceAa  to  be  madi 
far  Ua  ovn  Interment :  bia  deatb  happened  oo  tbe  IStb  e(  Octi^ 
ber,  1767,  be  being  tben  84  yean  of  age :  bia  teaniaa  wer^ 
according  t6  bia  own  re^ueat,  ariaing  from  Lia  baring  been  tbrbwii 
from  a  horfta  and  bTotnmed  in  a  wbed  Carriage,  confoyed  to 
Barking,  by  vilei-,  ace6inpanied  by  aix  jonmeyman  block  and 
Imiip-BakelB,  to  eacb  of  wbieb  be  beqnealbed  a  new  leathern 
apron  and  a  gnineiL  There  ia  a  tdmb-atoue  in  tbe  Cbnreh-yard  d 
Barking  io  bia  memoty,  and  another  to  hi^  aiater,  Sarah  ThtU* 
Inek,  who  died  m  1782,  in  the  03d  year  of  her  age^ 

Tbe  paHab  of  ShaowbIl  ia  one  of  tbe.Tower  Ramleta,  and 
ftrmetly  being  called  Cbadwelle,  ia  aui^poaed  to  bate  derived  ita 
bame  from  a  Spring  dedicated  to  St  Chad.  It  belonged  to 
Stepney  till  1669,  when  the  Chapel,  90W  theCborch,  erected 
by  Thomaa  Neale,  Eiiq.  leasee  in  tbe  Hamlet  1606,  wan  con« 
iierted  into  a  diarcb,  and  tlie  patronage  given  to  th^Dtan  of  SXi 
FuiPa.  The  pariah  ia  divided  into  tipper  and  Lower  Shadwell; 
tbe  latter  ao  caDed  from  ita  having  been  anciently  a  part  of  Wap^ 
png  Marab.  Tbia  hamlet  ia  a  continuation  of  tbe  boildinga 
along  the  river.  Between  the  honaea  and  the  watar  in  all  thia 
iong  line  of  ati^t*,  are-  tariona  docks  and  small  building  yarda. 
tlie  paaaeliger  ia  cAen  aurprised  with  the  sight  of  a  prow  of  a 
abip  riaipg  oicr  tbe  atreet;  and  the  hulka  of  othera  appearing  at 
iumbelB  of  openinga.  Tbe  only  land  not  oociupied  by  buildinga, 
tonaiata  of  a  few  acrea  called  Sun  Tavern  Fields,  in  Which  are 
aeveral  rope-walka,  400  yarda  ia  length,  where  cablea  are  made 
from  aix  to  93  iachea  in  girth.    The  chief  part  of  the  parish 
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in  Lower  Shadwell,  is  rooslly  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and  iiianir« 
factarera  connected  with  the  shipping ;  such  as  ship-chandlers^ 
biscuit-bakers,  wholesale  butchers,  mast-makers,  sail-makers^ 
anchor-smiths,  coopers,  &d. 

The  Church  is  a  brick  stiiicture,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  two 
aisles,  and  a  square  low  tower.  It  is  eighty-seven  feet  long,  and 
sixty-three  broad.  The  body  has  but  few  windows,  with  rustic 
ai'ches,  and  some  very  mean  ones  in  the  roof  resembling  those  of 
garrets.  At  the  corners  of  the  building  there  are  balls  placed  on 
•mall  pedestals.  The  tower,  which  contains  six  bells,  is  carried 
up  without  ornament,  and  is  crowned  with  balls  at  the  corners 
and  a  plain  low  turret  The  interior  is  ornamented  with  galle- 
ries, which  has  been  ghudily  ornamented  with  gold.  This  edi- 
fice is  at  present,  November,  1S14,  shut  up  for  repairs. 

The  water-works  in  this  parish  were  firat  established  by  Thomas 
Meale,  Esq.  whose  estates  comprised  two-thirds  of  the  parish  in 
1669;  and,  in  1691,  the  proprietors  were  made  a  body  cor- 
porate. In  1 750,  tlje  water,  raised  before  by  horses,  was  raised 
by  a  steam-engine;  and,  in  1774,  one  of  these  was  erected  on 
the  plan  of  Boultou  and  Watt,  serving  a  district  of  nearly  8000 
houses.  These  works  were  purchased  by  the  London  Dock 
Company  in  1800  for  50,000/. 

In  1 615  a  Roman  Cemetery  was  discovered  in  Sun  Tavern  Fields, 
in  which  were  found  two  coffins,  one  of  stone,  containing  the  bones  of 
a  man ;  and  the  other  of  lead,  beautifully  embellished  with  scollop- 
shells,  containing  the  bones  of  a  woman,  at  whose  head  and  feet 
were  placed  two  urns,  of  the  height  of  three  feet  each  y  and,  at 
the  sides,  divers  beautiful  red  earthen  bottles,  with  a  number  of 
lachrymatories  of  hexagonal  and  octagonal  forms  On  each  side 
of  these  inhumed  bones  were  placed  two  ivory  sceptres  of  the 
length  of  eigliteen  inches  each  ;  and  upon  the  breast  the  figure 
of  a  small  Cupid,  beautifully  wrought ;  as  were  likewise  two 
pieces  of  Jet,  resembling  nails  of  the  length  of  two  inoheft.  Sir 
Richard  Cotton,  who  made  this  discoveiy,  supposed  the  female, 
ksre  interred,  was  the  consort  of  some  prince,  or  Roman  Pretor; 
2  «» 
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as  sone  Roman  Coins,  discoyered  at  the  same  time,  had  on  oae 
side  this  inscriptioa :  Imp  Pupienus  Maximus  P.  F, ;  and^  oa 
the  reverse,  with  hands  conjoined,  Petrus  StntUus. 

Matthew  Mead,  an  eminent  divine,  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Shadweil,  Jan.  22,  1658.  He  was  ejected  for  Nonconformity  in .. 
1662. 

•  Upwards  of  sixty  years  since,  a  mineral  water,  of  a  very  pow- 
crfoi  nature,  now  called  Shadweil  Spa,  was  discovered  by  Walter 
Berry,  Esq.  in  sinking  a  well  in  Sun  Tavern  Fields.  At  first 
this  water  was  recommended  for  almost  every  disorder  incidept 
to  the  human  frame.  It  was  really  found  serviceable  as  an  anti« 
acorbvtic :  hut  afterwards  the  vrater  was  principally  used  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  salts,  and  for  preparing  a  liquor  with  ^hich 
the  caiieo-printers  fix  their  colours. 

Considerable  alteration  was  made  in  front  of  the  High  Street,. 
Shadweil,  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  at  a  haberdasher's,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  market-place,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  on* 
Monday  raorning,Oci.l6,1814,  which  cdnsumed  six  houses  in  front, 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  backwards,  happily  without  any 
lives  being  lost  The  flames  were  so  rapid,  and  the  heat  so 
intense  as  to  break  the  windows,  consuming  the  window* 
frames  of  the  honses  opposite,  and,  among  them,  those  of  the 
Shadweil  Police^  Office.  Fortunately  the  flames  were  prevented 
from  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  as  bad  frequently  been 
the  case  in  this  part  of  the  town :  however,  the  gap  occasioned 
by  the  devouring:  element  exhibited  a  striking  miniature  of  the 
ruins  of  Old  London  after  the  great  confliagration  in  1660,  .having 
disclosed  a  number  of  half  destroyed  houses  huddled  together  in 
all  directions,  and  which,  from  their  ruinated  and  antique  appear* 
aace,  naturally  excited  ideas  of  equal  danger' fiom  an  apprehen- 
sion of  their  fall.* 

Havio?  described  the  wliole  circuit  south  of  Whitechapd  from 
Limehouse  to  the  Tower  of  London,  we  shall  now  return  north* 

Vard  to 
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ST.  BOTOLPH,  ALDGATE.~-Thtt  clmrch  ii  0iio«led  a» 
ilie  tamef  of  Hovodsditoky  tiid  Be^rly  opposite  the  Minories, 
The  Saint  to  whom  it  was  originally  dedicated,  aeoording  to  tho 
Srita$mia  Saneta,  was  of  noble  Engliah  eztrpeticm.  f^ew  Sritiah 
sainU  Inive  been  more  revered  by  the  anoient  infaabiUMts  of  this 
island,  Botolph's  Town,  (npw  Boston,)  in  )jincD)nshire,  apd  ^e? 
tolph*8  Bridge  (now  Bottle  Bridge)  in  Dnntingdoasbife,  tool^ 
their  names  from  him ;  and,  besides  the  famous  priory  at  Col* 
Chester,  no  less  than  four  chnrches  in  London  ar€  dedicated  to 
St  Botolph.  The  firvt  chsrch  at  Aldgate  is  supposed  fo  have 
been  bmlt  about  the  time  of  William  L :  and,  in  14lS,  Mr. 
Robert  Qeresford.  an  eminent  beli-fonnder  in  the  parish,  caused 
an  aifle,  dedicated  to  St  Catherine,  a  phapd  fo  the  Virgiii 
Mary,  and  a  new  steeple  tp  be  made,  agreeably  to  his  wiil.^- 
Perhaps  at  soqie  other  period  the  prtiipipal  part  of  the  chnrch  wa4 
rebniit  by  the  prior  and  coaYent  pf  the  Holy  T^n^^y  i  ^  ^W- 
^er,  heeame  so  niinoaS|  being  spared  by  tiie  fire  of  London,  that 
an  act  passed  for  erecting  the  present  strQcfcure,  which  was  fiaiBhn4 
in  1744 ;  and,  contrary  to  enstodn,  stands  nortl|  aad  south.  }%  is 
bailt  with  brick,  and  is  a  plain  massy  iitmctare,  with  a  regular 
body  aad  a  lofty  steeple,  formed  of  a  tower,  with  ratbar  a  heavy 
qiire.  Its  greatest  ornament  i^  a  bold  roalic,  with  which  it  i« 
strengthened  at  the  corpers ;  within  thp  tower  are  eight  bells. 
The  intpfior  of  tbe  church  is  wel)  embellished,  a|id  has  a  good 
organ.  The  altar  is  very  hand^ome^  and  ornamented  to  imitnta 
porphyry ;  above  are  pictures  of  tbe  Holy  Family  and  the  Annua* 
riation.  The  ancient  monuments  are  but  few :  the  principal  in 
thus  inscribed :  ' 

"  Here  lyetb  Thomas  I/>rd  Dafcy  of  tbe  North,  and 
sometime  of  ihe  Order  of  the  Garter;  Sir  Nidiolas  Carew, 
Kni];bt  of  the  Garter;  Lady  Elizabeth  Carew,  daughter  to 
Francis  Brian ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Oarcy,  younger  son  to  the 
laid  Lore}  Darcy ;  and  Lady  M»ry>  his  dear  wife,  daughter 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Carcw,  who  had  Icq  sods  and  five  daughter!, 
,    &C. 
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A  ffllar  6«  tfte  wotii  tide  of  the  mutt  of  tie  chnreli  ramrds  • 
AoflAcr  0f  ekvitiet  left  liy  Bobert  JDbw,  Cttizes  andl  Bkccbtttl 
Tdkt^  ef  LootioD,  there  interred  iriHi  Lettice,  ^is  wtfe»  end 
Thome,  hw  ooo.  Amoeg  the  few  moaeneiitB  of  aedeni  dele» 
aie  ttoee  of  the  Eev.  Michad  HoHiege*  late  Secretary  to  the 
Seeiety  lor  tte  promotieii  o#  Chriiitiaii  Knowledge,  1786.  Umu 
BMhm,  wile  ef  Dr.  Benjamia  UaKlhx*  Greshaa  Pnleaaov  of 
Divittily,  1809.  The  livutg  is  a  Curacy:  the  ioifvoprietor  being 
heM  in  fee  from  the  Crown.  Among  the  Cnrates,  the  meel  emi- 
•ent  wiece  Dr.  White  Kennett,  afterwards  Bnhcf  of  Petoiiio* 
ioagh. 

A  lime  fo  the  east  of  Aldgate  Chnreh  is  Pettioont  Lane,  whieb 
with  its  nnmerons  conrts  and  alleys  have  long  heen  stigmatise! 
na  the  resort  and  residence  of  Jews  and  othera,  of  the  lowest4f* 
•cription.  This  ndghbonrbood  has  nndergone  several  changes 
since  Stow%  time,  who  descHbes  the  High  Street^  White* 
ehapeh  as  ft  road  with  a  few  houses  and  tuns  lor  the  entertain- 
■Mut  of  trarellers ;  and  remarks,  that  the  city  liberties  ended  at 
a  place  then  called  Hog,  but  now  Pettitoat  hane.  In  this  lane, 
at  seems,  and  the  fields  adjoining,  the  bakers  of  London  were  aU 
lowed  to  feed  hogs.  In  Stow's  time  this  custom  began  to  de^. 
eliqe,  and  he  lived  to  see  ''  feir  hedge  rows  of  elm  trees  on  each 
side,  with  bridges  and  easy  stiles  to  pass  over  into  the  pleasant 
fields,  very  commodious  for  cijti^ens  therein  to  walk,  shoot,  and 
otherwise  to  recreate  and  refresh  their  dalle4  spirits  in  the  sweet 
imd  wholesome  air/'  which  is  now,  says  he,  ''  within  few  years 
made  a  contiimal  building  throughout  of  garden-houses,  and 
smaR  cottages,  and  the  fields  on  either  side  are  turned  inta 
garden  plots,  tio|ber-yords,  bQwlirtg-allies,  and  the  like,  from 
Houndsditch  in  the  west  as  fer  as  Whitechapel.*' 

Curious  and  singojar  as  it  msiy  appear,  this  spot  soon  after 
hef»tme  the  habitation  of  great  men,  and  even  the  town  residence 
of  the  stately  Count  Qondamar,  Ambattsador  from  Spain,  and  the 
cause  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ^eatfa,  in  the  refgn  of  James  L 
Vpon  the  anth^mty  9f  Mr.  Moser,  withiqt  the  last  forty  yeans. 
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the  remains  of  a  very  large. quadrangular  mansipn,  which  had 
court-yardt,  gates^  and  all  other  appendages  of  statq,  were  to  be 
seen  in  Petticoat  Lane,  Tradition  says,  that  as  well  as  by  Count 
Gondaniar,  it  bad  been  occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Essex.  In  the 
interregnum  it  was  possessed  by  CromwelPs  soldiers,  probably 
to  commuuicate  with  the  garrisons  in  Houndsditch  and  the  Tower« 
Latterly  the  great  house  was  let  out  in  tenements ;  its  gardens 
covered  with  mean  cottages  and.  sheds,  and  its  oncp  quagoific^nt 
apartments  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Soon  after  the  con^mQncement  pf  the  late  war,  the  East  India 
Company  purchased  this  spot,  which  had  long  been  a  public 
nuisance,  and  errected  upon  it  those  magnificent  warehouses^ 
which  extend  from  lljfew  Street,  Bishopsgate^  to  Cutler's  Street;^ 
Houndsditch* 

.  On  the  east  side  of  Pettipoat  Lane,  and  within  sight  of  Count 
Gondam^r^s,  stood  another  large  house,  formerly  occupied  by. 
Hans  Jaoobson,  Jeweller  to  King  James  the  First.  This  after- 
^rards  became  tlie  residence  of  the  famous  Strype,  and  had  beeq 
called  Strype's  Court,  %i\\,  by  the  phraseology  of  the  place  it  ob^ 
tained  th^  name  of ''  Tripes'  Yard.''  It  had  formerly  gardens  be» 
hind  it,  and  was  said  to  have  been  very  pleasantly  situated.  This 
Strype's,  or  Tripe's  Yard^  which  took  its  name  from  the  bouse  in 
fvhich  the  Annalist  and  his  father  had  resided,  is  now  like  Petticoat 
Lane,  the  resort  of  the  lowest  order  of  Jews. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  this  lane,  and  running  north  an^ 
south  frpm  Aldgate  church,  is  a  handsome  street,  long  since 
called  Houndsditch,  which  washing  the  city  wall,  toqk  i\s  name 
from  its  being  the  casual  recep^cle  for  dead  dqgs  ^nd  other  filth. 
It  was  rendered  remarkable  from  its  being  the  burial-place  of  the 
traitorous  nobleman,  Edric,  the  murderer  of  his  sovereign,  Ed- 
mund Ironside,  in  favour  of  Ca^^te.  "  I  like  the  treason,"  ob- 
served the  latter,  "  but  I  detest  the  traitor."  In  consequence 
of  this  opinion,  when  Edric  came  to  demand  the  wages  of  his  ini- 
quity, he  having  been  promised  the  highest  situation  in  London, 
fj  behead  i|ie  traitor^"  says  Canute,  "  an^  agreeably  to  his  de^- 
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tan,  place  hia  head  on  the  higheat  part' of  the  Tower !''    He  waa 
theo  drawn  hy  hia  heeb  from  Bayoard'a  Gaatle;  and  tormented  to 
'  death  with  homing  torches,  hia  head  exposed  aa  direeted,  and  hia 
body  thrown  into  Honndaditch  *. 

Stow  mentions  an  exhibition  of  poverty  in  this  part  of  the 
subarba  rather  diagusting,  viz.  a  number  of  small  honaea  bnilt  by 
a  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity  for  bedridden  people,  whose  lower 
windows  toYards  the  street  being  left  open  '^  so  that  every  man 
migbt  aee  them/'  there  was  a  clean  linen  doth,  and  a  pair  of 
beads  in  the  window,  to  shew  that  the  persons  within  were  un- 
able "  bnt  to  pray  only  ;'*  and  he  mentions  that  many  devont 
people,  aa  well  men  as  women,  used  to  walk  that  way  often, 
especially  on  Fridays,  to  bestow  their  charitable  alms.  The  dis« 
solutions  of  the  religious  houses  under  Henry  VIII.  having  a  na- 
t|iral  tendency  to  involve  the  lesser  concerns  of  charity  in  their 
ruin,  it  seems  that  in  the  last  year  of  Edward  YI.  these  dwell- 
ings were  levelled  with  the  ground,  when  many  pleasant  houses 
for  respectable  citizens,  with  appropriate  gardens,  began  to  be 
eiected- 

Dcjke's  Place,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Houndsditch,  waii 
the  site  of  a  priory  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  annals  as  that 
of  The  Holy  Trinity;  it  was  founded  by  the  impress  Maud, 
in  1106,  for  Canons  Regular,  who  also  appointed  one  Norman,  the 
first  Prior  of  this  religious  house,  and  gave  him  and  the  Canons, 
the  east  gate  of  the  city  called  Aldgate,  and  the  soke  i.  e.  juris- 
diction district  or  ward,  thereto  belonging,  with  all  the  customs 
as  she  held  the  same,  &c.  •  As  this  was  esteemed  the  richest 
priory  in  England  it  was  probably  choseu  as  one  of  the  first 
to  be  dissolved  in  1531.  Heury  VIII.  granted  it  to  Sir  Thomas 
Aadley  f,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  who,   demolishing  the 

priory, 

*  Richiird  of  Cireocetter. 
f  It  19  recorded  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  that  in  I56t»  he  rode  throagh 
fhe  city  attended  bj  hia  Daichess  and  the  Heralds^  as  being  Earl  Marshal, 

aod 
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priory»  Mulft  th«  elher  ptrt  bit  iwid^nce,  and  dM  bore  im  IdM. 
The  only  dhnigbter  of  Sir  Thoons  Mmg  mmniet  to  the  Duke  of 
liofMk,  the  whole  eetafte  deeeeoded  to  the  Soke,*  and  after* 
wards  to  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffi»lk,  eUeat  eon  to  the  said 
Deke  by  8ir  Thomas  Aodley'e  daughter,  feam  which  ciream* 
alaiice  il  has  heea  evev  swce  kaovD  by  the  name  of  Dakota 
Place,  it  waa  fioaliy  sold  by  the  Earl  of  Safiblk  to  the  oity  of 
liondon,  who  let  the  gtoond  ibr  the  boilding  of  sereral  streets, 
laaes,  and  eoarts,  many  of  which  at  present  are  nearly  in  a  stale 
efruin. 

Seretal  remains  of  arches,  &c.  that  once  covered  this  spot  are 
stin  to  be  traced,  enveloped  among  the  buildings,  from'  which  it 
appears  that  the  arcbHeetiire  was  of  the  round  arch,  or  the 
Saxon  style.  One  of  ibe  noUeentranees  towards  Aldgate,  now  called 
Mitre  Street,  was  brooght  to  view  in  1800,  by  an  accidental  iire« 
bat  is  again  bidden  by  new  honaea.  A  ehapel  in  the  church- 
yard  of  this  pricry  waa  for  some  time  used  as  a  place  ef  worship 
for  the  inhabitants  aboat  Duke's  Place,  till  16^,  in  the  reign 
nf  James  I.  when  they  obtained  leave,  through  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  build  a  church  of  their  own. 

This  ^bric.is  plain  and  unadorned,  being  constructed  with 
brick.  The  tower  is  of  the  same  materials,  embattled,  and 
crowned  with  a  small  turret  The  body  is  enlightened  by 
four  aroh  windows ;  and  Toaeaa  piHan  support  the  roof.  On 
the  north  window  the  arms  of  Sir  J^wurd  Qarkbam  and  the  city 

ar« 

snd  an  bondred  hono,  ia  hjs  own  Uv«iy>i  betides  bis  geqtleraea  jn  coats 
§lM(defi  wkb  velvet  So  respeclable  was  U)c  appearanpe  of  our  ancient 
iu>bilitj.    Pennant. 

^  Tbe  celebrated  Holbem  who  resided  here  qnder  the  patronage  of  the 
Dake  of  Norfolk,  died  at  tliis  hoi^e  of  the  plague,  in  1554.  His  recomiueq- 
datioD  to  Henrj  VIII.  bj  Sir  Tbomas  Morcj  added  considerably  to  tbe  ccle- 
\tthj  of  ebb  artiil,  whom  tbty  monaieh  would  net  snfisr  ose  of  bis  nobles  (o 
im^lt,  obsRving.  be  oBaldmabt  tweolj  oohlfs  iu  a  doj^  tm|  i(  was  totals 
Mt  ^(  bis  powcf  to  make  one  painter. 
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l^jpa^dled.  An  iDseriptioiiim  tfixed  on  the  north  mkorOt 
iDhuieel  in  lionaor  of  this  magiBimle  ;  eonskling  of  ifetwm  eo«r 
«ecrated  lo  the  eternising  the  memory  of  the  |Ughl  Uononnhlo 
Sir  Edwnnl  Btrkham^  Jjori  Ma^or  of  London;  jkhe  r^igi^ns  Hr« 
Whitmore  and  Mr.  Michobs  ftnynton.  aherift  and  AUemion  of 
(be  UonooraUe  Senate  and  eity,  fer  their  pioiia  re-«difjring  An 
long  decayed  rains  of  Trinity  chnrch,  in  Duke'a  Phco,  fte.  The 
/churchy  which  escaped  the  great  fire,  is  dedicate^  |p  the  nmnMny 
of  James  I.;  its  length  is  65  leet;  hreodth  iMrtj-two,  altitade 
tventy-se?en,  and  jthe  tower  seventy  feet  The  living  is  a  en«> 
racy  of  no  great  ydve,  in  the  presentation  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Coijko^on;  ^d  as  the  ^eighhomrhood  iconsists  prineipally 
.of  persons  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  sorpIoDe  fees  have  oMi» 
stderably  diminished.  This  parish  also  clainw  a  right  of  es^ 
emption  from  the  Bishop  .of  Londao*s  jurisdiction  in  B(Dideniastioa| 
jKflUrs.  The  body  of  the  charch  ^ras  partly  rebnilt  in  1727,  anf 
,a  new  dwarf  wall  with  iro^  railing  wss  eroded  ahpnt  the  ohuro^ 
yard,  in  1794. 

The  Jews  beg^n  to  settle  in  Da|f;e'B  Plaee,  in  llie  time  of 
Pliver  Cromwell,  who  would  willingly  have  natoralteed  them  ; 
but  though  they  have  sev^  synagogues  in  the  Metropolis,  thn 
largest  of  theiy  is  upon  this  spot,  one  belonging  to  the  Porta* 
guese,  in  Qevi^  If  arks,  a^d  the  other  to  the  Gennnn  Jews^  in 
Duke's  Place.  The  first  m  a  neat  stmcturo,  eighty  feet  long ^ 
handsomely  wjunscotted,  and  standing  due  east  an4  west  In 
^e  centre  of  the  building  the  reading  desk  appears  open  an  as* 
loealof  seveial  st^,  where  the  priests  appointed,  read  ^  sii^ 
the  service.  The  west  ^|dl  is  railed,  and  containo  the  Smutum 
Sanciprum,  where  are  deposited  the  Sacred  Votumef ,  which  ans 
Uken  out,  and  replaced  with  great  oeremony.  Over  this^  on  the 
wall,  are  painted,  in  Hebrew  characters  i^ithout  points^  the  law  of 
tbe7%ii  CommoHdMOits.  Seven  hirge  broiiches  are  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  besides  .other  lights  within  the  building.  The  seats 
ifr  the  men  are  benches  with  bnoki,  under  which  are  locfcenp 
l^ith  keys,  containing  thidr  several  trticles  of  devotion;  aadnbovw 
7  «• 
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are  latticed  galleries  for  the  womeD.  A  prayer  *  for  the  Kin^ 
r^>eated  here  in  Hebrew  and  English,  as  under,  is  irorthy  of 
notice. 

This  synagogue  of  the  German  Jews,  in  consequence  of  a 
legacy  left  for  that  purpose  by  a  lady  of  immense  property, was 
.  rebuilt  in  1790,  in  a  very  superb  and  handsome  manner.  This 
edificci  is  of  brick,  with  a  roof  supported  by  massy  stone  pillars, 
and  is  decorated  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  Seven  modern 
highly. finished  brass  branches  of  peculiarly  excellent  workman- 
ship, are  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  whole  building  is 
well  worthy  of  inspection,  and  the  Christian  visitor  is  always 
treated  with  civility  and  respect.  So  that  on  a  Friday  evening, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  chanting, 
is  very  solemn  and  impressive,  and  the  whole  of  the  religious 
economy  of  this  congregatipn  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Hirschel,  the  presiding  Rabbi. 
.  In  the  front  of  this  building,  over  the  porch^  is  a  large  hall, 
purposely  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  weddings  of  poor 
Jews.  A  considerable  degree  of  feasting  is  always  attached  to 
these  connubial  contracts,  and  that  the  poorer  classes  may  not  be 
prejudiced  by  the  expense  the  whole  society  assist  them  by  a  sub« 
scription. 
On  the  south  side  of  Houndsditch,  towards  Bishopsgate  Street^ 

a  short 

•  •'  May  God,  who  gives  Tictory  onto  kings,  and  dominion  unlo  Princes, 
whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom ;  may  be  who  dclivereth  his  servant 
David  from  the  hurtful  sword,  who  maketh  a  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  path  in 
the  mighty  water,  blest,  preserve,  protect,  assist,  magnify«  and  advance  o|i 
high  our  Sovereign  I<ord,  King,  George  IH.  her  Majesty,  &^c, 

"  May  He  who  is  King  of  Kings  mercifully  guard  ihen)«  and  protect  their 
4nvaloable  lives,  delivering  them  out  of  all  straits  and  dangers.  May 
Almighty  God,  the  King  of  Kings,  in  his  mercy  exalt  and  render  hira 
glorious  and  eminent,  and  prolong  bit  days  in  his  kingdom.  May  the  King 
of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  in  his  greal  mercy  put  into  the  heart  of  the 
King,  and  into  the  hearts  of  his  L(»fds  and  Couusellers,  tender  compassNui 
towards  us,  and  that  they  may  deal  kindly  with  us,  and  yrith  all  Israel,  u^r 
l^r^threu.    Amen." 
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%-ihorf  tarning  leads  to  Bevis  Marks.  Here  formerly  stood'^thi 
town  residence,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Abhot  of  St.  Edmund's 
Bury:  This  boiise  being  demolished  after  the  dissolntion  of  re- 
ligious foundatiolis  in  general,  the  ground  was  laid  ont  in  build- 
ings, and  now  forms  Bury  Street.  The  synagogue  of  the  Portuguese 
Jews  before  mentioned,  is  also  here«  and  a  Dissenting  meeting- 
bouse  rendered  famous  by  one  of  its  pastors*.  Farther  on  towards 
Camomile  Street  stood  the  Papey,  a  religious  house,  founded  in 
1430,  by  William  Oliver,  William  Baruaby,  and  John  Stafford, 
chantry  priests  in  London,  for  a  master,  two  wardens,  chaplains, 
chantry  priests,  and  other  brothers  and  sisters,  that  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  church  of  St.  Augustine  Papey  in  the  Wall. 
Here  the  sick  and  lame  were  relieved,  and  had  a  chamber,  with 
a  certain  allowance  of  bread,  drink,  and  coals ;  and  one  old  man 
and  his  wife  to  see  them  served,  and  keep  the  house  clean.  Thia 
brotherhood,  among  many  others,  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Secretary  of  State  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  afterwards  resided  in  this  house. 

A  small  passage  out  of  Houndsditch,  on  the  opposite  side  to 
Bevis  Marks,  leads  to  Devonshire  Square,  in  which  is  a  cele- 
brated meeting-house  called  Devonshire  House,  belonging  to  the 
Friends,  or  people  called  Quakers.  Here  also  stands  a  Baptist 
meeting-house,  now  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev  Timothy 
Thomas.  This  large  space  occupies  what  was  originally  the 
site  of  only  a  single  house,  with  pleasure  gardens,  bowling- 
greens,  &c.  erected  by  Jasper  Fisher,  one  of  the  six  clerks  io 
Chancery,  a  justice  of  peace,  and  freeman  of  the  Goldsmith's 
Company ;  but  being  afterwards  unable  to  sustain  the  expenses 
attendant  upon  this  large  mansion,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Fisher^s  Folly,    After  the  ruin  of  its  original  projector,  it  had  a 

quick 

*  The  roeeting-bouse  near  Duke'i  Place  was  erected  in  the  year  1706, '  for 
the  congregation  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  Tbeori- 
f  ioal  contract  was  with  Charles  Great,  who  leased  a  part  of  fats  gardens,  via. 
forty  feet  front,  and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  for  a  term  of  fifty  yssrs«  at,  a  grovnd, 
rant  of  twenty  poandf  per  aminsi.  /> 
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fuick  iMCCtaion  of  owners;  aniong  thorn,  Edwird,  Earf  of  G^« 
ford..  Lord  Hi|^h  Cbamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth  *  It  theitf 
cuna  to  the  Cavendiah  frmily^  and  Wiliiam,  the  aetond  Earl  of 
llevonabiiOj.  died  here  in  162^  During  the  tivil  waia  a  oonTen^ 
lido  aoeaa  to  hate  baeft  ftfsed  here,  thich  Butler  allod^  to  m 
thiacoiplols 

•*  That  refiresenlt  no  put  o'  th*  nttioB^ 
Boi  Fiiher'i  FqUj's  Cengrtgatidii."  » 

Ihrote  the  title  6f  the  DeT0D8hir6  fateily  this  ohseur^  place  oh* 
tained  iJU  present  name.  It  is  ndw  of  smail  dimensions ;  but  hail 
several  good  houses.  One  in  the  nOrth*  vest  comer,  was  the  re- 
aidence  of  Sir  Satfanel  Fleetwood,  Lord  ]tf  ayor  6f  London,  itf 
1703. 

At  a  smtil  distance  north-east  frote  l)eT6Ashire  llonsa  was  k 
jplaeo  called  the  Teazel  6r  Tassel,  Close,  let  to  Cross  Bow* 
ioakera,  who  used  there  to  practice  shooting  at  th6  Popingaifi 
ice.  On  the  decline  of  archery,  and  the  iiWention  of  gAnpowder, 
this  close  waa  surrounded  by  a  wall^  and  served  aaf  the  original 
Artillerf  Groond^^  where  tiie  gunners  of  the  Tower  osed  to  prai>> 
lice  once  a  week.  The  last  pri<!iir  of  Bt.  Mary  Spital  granted 
thia  ground  for  thrice  99  yters;  and  the  Artillery  Company 
rofieiring  a  charter  from  King  Henry  Till,  afterwards  c6nfirnied 
ty  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  16*212,  an  armoury  was  erected  in  it,  con* 
tainiog  five  hundred  stand  of  arms.  After  the  Company  removedi 
to  their  present  ground^  near  Bunhill  Row,  thts  apot  was  distin^ 
fuiahed  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Artillery  Ground,  tt  is  now 
covered  with  streets,  &c.  viz.  Sun  Street,  Port  Street,  Artillery 
Street,  ActiHery  Lsne(,&c. 

The.  old  church,  of  St.  Bblolph,  BiaBOl^OATE,  was  one  thai 
^acaged  the  fire  of  London ;  but  became  ao  f  uinous  that  it  was  ne-i 

cessary 

^  fhb  hoilensD  it  aud  to  have  p»cien<ed  to^Jaeen  Eti^bcth  thA  fint  pef^ 
fimed  glovM  «Tdr  bnraght  into  the  city.    Pennant, 

/t  Httdihrai^  CaBto  11,  Ik«  aa3.  Vide  alto  Dr.  JMt^t  Notes  on  Hudibns 
1L417. 
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to  full  it  down.  The  feemai  Uiric,  begun  in  172G,  and 
isisbed  in  l»o  jfxn,  is  bolk  mugy  and  opadono;  tlie  body  in 
hBUl  wilk  brick,  and  wdl  enlig^ned,  tbo  roof  being  aba  bid  by 
k  handaoaie  balaatrade.  The  aleeple,  though  heavy,  fartakea  of 
giandenr.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  in  a  large  f  lain  arched 
trtndov,  decorated  with  pilaaten  of  the  Doric  order ;  over  thitf 
Irindow  is  a  ftatoon,  and  above,  an  angolar  pediment:  on  each 
aide  ia  a  door  clowned  with  windows,  and  over  thcne  are  otheia 
nf  the  port-hole  kind.  Above  these,  a  square  tower  rises,  crowned 
by  -a  dolne,  with  a  ciientar  base,  smroonded  by  a  balustrade  in 
the  same  fbtm:  on  each  aide  of  this  at  the  eomera  of  the  towwr» 
are  placed  urns  with  flames*  From  this  part  risen  a  aeriea  of 
coo|ded  Corinthian  pillars,  supporting  similar  uras  to  the  ftrmer^ 
and  over  them  the  dome  ascends,  crowned  with  a  very  large  vane« 
with  flaoMs.  The  stmctore  altogether  is  upon  a  eimple,  beaatiftil, 
aad  harmonious  plan^  and  the  Steele  mo«e  in  taste  than  most 
about  the  Metlopolis,  notwithstanding  a  grand  entrance  door  is 
Iranting  in  the  centre.  But  this  was  owing  to  the  necsaaity  of 
placing  the  altar  in  the  eastern  eltremity,  where  the  gnnd  door 
would  otherwise  hate  been,  under  a  noble  arch  beneath  the  ateo* 
pie.  The  inside  ia  arched,  except  over  the  galleries,  and  two* 
rowa  of  Corinthian  columns  aiqyiort  these  and  the  arch,  which 
extenda  over  the  body  of  the  church,  and  ia  neatly  adoraed  with 
fret*worfc.  The  pulpit  is  in  «  grand  stile  richly  oraamentfid,  and 
inlaid. 

On  the  wall  of  the  stairs  leading' to  the  north  gaHery  Is  a  fine 
old  picture  of  King  Charles  L  cmMematicaHy  describing  his  suf- 
ferings. 

The  monument  of  Sir  Paul  Pinder  is  one  of  the  most  eon« 
spicuous  in  this  church,  and  exhibits  a  true  character  of  that 
eminent  merchant  Sir  Paul  very  early  in  life  distiugutsbed  hinn 
self  by  that  frequent  cause  of  promotion,  the  knowledge  of  lan« 
guages.  He  was  apprenticed  to  an  Italian  master,  travcfilei 
much,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  gtand  Seignior  by 
James  L  ia  which  office  he  gained  great  credit  by  eiten^ding 

finglisli 
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English  commerce  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  He  brought  ov«r 
a  diamond  witli  him  valued  at  30,000/. ;  the  King  wished  to  buy 
it  on  credit;  but  this  the  sensible  merchant  declined,  but  fa- 
voured hvB  Majesty  with  a  loan  of  it,  on  gala  days ;  Charles  the 
First,  however,  became  the  purchaser.  Sir  Paul  was  appointed 
farmer  of  the  customs  by  James;  and  frequently  supplied  that 
monarch's  wants,  as  well  as  those  of  his  successor.  He  was 
supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  worth  236,000/.  exclusive  of 
bad  debts.  His  charities  were  very  great :  he  expended  nine- 
teen thousand  pounds  in  the  repairs  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral :  but 
lie  was  ultimately  ruined  by  his  connections  with  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch.  Charles  owed  him  and  the  rest  of  the  old  com- 
missioners of  the  customs,  300,000/.  for  the  security  of  which,  in 
1619,  they  offered  the  Parliament  100,000/. ;  but  the  proposal  was. 
rejected.  Sir  Paul  died  involved,  and  it  is  said,  left  his  estate  in 
such  disorder,  that  his  executor,  unable  to  bear  the  disappoint- 
ment, destroyed  himself. 

There  is  a  monument  with  an  inscription  in  Persian  characters 
in  the  lorwer  church-yard  out  of  the  bounds  of  consecrated  ground, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

"  This  grave  is  made  for  Hodges  Shaughsware,  the  chief 
servant  to  the  King  of  Persia  for  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
who  came  from  the  King  of  Persia,  and  died  in  hb  service. 
If  any  Persian  cometh  out  of  that  country,  let  him  read  this, 
and  a  prayer  for  him ;  the  Lord  receive  his  soul,  for  here 
lieth  Maghniore  Shaughsware,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Navoy,  in  Penia." 

This  g.entieman  was  a  Persian  merchant,  and  principal  secre- 
tary to  the  Persian  ambassador,  with  whom  he  and  his  son  came 
to  England.  He  was  forty^four  years  of  age,  and  was  buried 
Au{^st  10, 1626;  the  ambassador  himself,  the  junior  Shaughs* 
ware,  a^d  the  principal  Persians  attending  the  funeral.  The 
rites  ai|id  ceremo/iies  were  principally  performed  by  the  son,  who, 

sitting 
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\kSng  ero8s-leg§^,  alternately  read  and  sang  with  weeping  an4 
rfgViog.  Thn  was  practised  liioming  und  evening  for  a  roontb^ 
and  liad  not  the  rudeness  of  the  rabbfe  interfered,  it  would  have 
heen  cbntinued  dnririg  the  whole  time  tiie  Persians  remained  in 
Sngland. 

'  A  sihUl  Mislance  lirom  the  north  side  of  this  church  is  Aldef'^ 
maii'fe  Walk,  and  nearly  adjoining  this  a  street  and  seyeral  courts 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Old  Bethlehem.  On  this  spot 
Ibrmerly  stood  a  pnory,  founded  ih  1246,  by  Simon  Fitzmary, 
dberiff  of  London,  ffk  a'dominu&ity  of  broths  and  sisters,  and 
dedicated  to'St  Mary  6f  Bethlehem.  This  priory,  at  the  sup^ 
preftdon  of  religious  lioYises,  Mng  purchased  by  the  city  of  Lon« 
doB,  was  converted  into  an  hospital  for  the  cure  of  lunatics,  and 
became  the  >originial  BethlttAr.  The  limits  of  the  ancient  priory 
kudosed  sill  th«  estate  and  ground  east,  to  thtft  gt^at  ditch  on  the 
west;  and  dividing  the  said  estate  fMn  Moorfields  northward,  it 
extended  to  Dunuing's  Alfey,  the  land  of  Ralph  Dunning,  or 
Bowning,  Htfd  sOuthwai^  as  before  indicated,  to  St  Botolph'a 
diorch.  At  the  Dissolutioh,  all  these  iands  were  let,  and  in  pro* 
cesa  Of  time  "coVefr^  With  huies^  sti'eets,  and  alleys,  which  have 
mnce  become  ruiOs,  and  gfven  place  to  several  new  streets  on  the 
aiCe  of  Angel  Alley,  Cheiiibim  Gourt,  kc.  which  probably  derived 
their  nsftnes  frofa  lh\e  irahctity  of  the  adjacent  institution. 

The  ground  between  Old  -Bethlem,  unw  occupied  by  the  ele* 
gant  and  commodious  houses  which  form  Broad  Street  Buildings 
and  its  vicinity,  was  formerly  a  laystall,  but  afterwards  called 
PeOi^FroMce^  the  natives  of  France  generally  Ireaiding  here  be* 

Ik  fore' 

b  A  Tery  ungakar  eVen't  marked  this  spot  in  ^he  jear  l^t.  A  Inrgo  Bap« 
tilt  MeetiBS  stood  liere,  and  in  te  pamt>blet  poblished  at  the  time  *«  we  meet 
viththe  follownig  passage :  "  On  the  I5lh  bf  Jane,  1669,  the  soldiers  came 
With  great  fory  and  rage  With  their  swordft  drawn,  to  the  meeting  in  Pett^ 
9rmtc9»  where  they  Vefaeaemly  woanded  a  boy  almost  to  death )  it  wai 

doablfal 

i  Beiiold  aiCry  ;  or  a  tme  B elation  of  the  Inhuman  and  violent  outrages 
of  divtrs  soldiert,  constables,  and  others,  &c. 
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fore  the  reiFocatioii  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  baildinga  pnll^. 
down  here  aboat  the  year  1740,  were  extremely  d^oaycd^  and 
probably  resembled  many  of  those  still  remaining  aboat  1/mg 
Alley. 

The  London  Workhouse,  between  St  Botolph's  churc^  and. 
Halfmoon  Alley,  was  originally  partly  an  hospital,  and  partly  » 
house  of  correction,  and  derived  its  establishment  from  the  period 
of  the  commonwealth,  A.  D.  1649.  This  institution  repeived  iU 
legislative  sanction  from  the  general  statute  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  1662,  at  which  time  the  governors,  consisting  of  the  hfot. 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  fiftyHwo  citizens,  chosen  by  the  Commoir 
Council,  were  constituted  a  body  corporate,  with  a  common  seal,^ 
The  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  was  also  appointed  presi^ 
dent  of  the  Corporation^  which  was  allowed  to  pnrchase  lands  or 
tenements,  to  the  annual  vake  of  three  thousand  pobnds,  and  the 
Common  Council  were  empowered  to  rate  the  several  wards,  pre« 
cincts,  and  parishes  of  the  city,  for  its  support  The  sevexat. 
parishes,  besides  their  assessments,  formerly  paid  one  shilling  • 
week  for  each  child  they  had  maintained  here;  but  in  1751,  the. 
governors  came  to  a  resolution  that  no  more  children  paid  for  by 
parishes  should  be  taken  in  this  house,  and  that  such  only  should 
lie  admitted  as  were  committed  by  the  governors  or  magistrates, 
for  begging  in  the  streets,  pilfering,  or  lying  about  in  nnin-^ 
habited-plaoes.  These  children  were  dressed  in  russet  cloth, 
with  a  round  badge  upon  their  breasts,  representiiig  a  poor  boy, 
and  a  sheep ;  with  this  motto,  *'  God's  Prpvidence  is  my  inhert-* 
lance/'  The  boys  are  taught  to  read^  write,  and  cast  acQounts  f 
the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  spinning,  and  other  labour,  and 

wbe» 

donblful  whether  he  woald*  recover.  Tbey  took  away  Lim  that  preaehed^ 
and  carried  him  to  Newgate,  and  never  had  him  before  any  magiitratCr 
where  he  remained  till  theaeasionff,  and' from  thence  was  returned  to  New- 
gate again,  where  he  yet  remains.  On  the  89th  of  June  soldiers  came  to 
Petty  France  foil  of  rage  an<)  violence,  with  their  swords  drawn.  They 
wounded  some  and  stuck  others,  broko  down  the  gallery,  and  made  murb 
spoil."' 
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wtien  ftt  proper  «ge  sent  oot  to  Borrice.  The  bojrs^re  apiprentioed 
to  tnAeA,  or  to  the  sea,  by  being  traiiBferred  to  the  Marine  SooktyA 
and  daring  their  stay  in  the  honae  are  religiondy  inatmcled  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Englaad,  being  condaoied 
every  Sunday  to  Bishopsgate  church^ 

This  honse  was  formerly  divided  into  ports  i  one  part  vrai 
caOed  the  Keeper's  side>  and  was  appropriated  to  vagrants^  pil« 
ferers^  &e. ;  hot  this  has  been  entirely  discontinned  ever  since  tho 
prisoners  confined  in  Lodgate  and  removed  here,  were  transferred 
to  the  New  Prison  in  Giltspur  Street.  At  present  there  are  about 
thirty  giris  and  boys  in  this  workhouse,  many  of  whom  are  not 
more  than  three  or  foor  years  of  age^ 

Nearly  adjoining  the  church  of  Ethelburga  is  a  very  handsome, 
building,  occupied  by  the  MARIN^  SOCIETY,  who  formerly 
transacted  their  business  in  an  apartment  over  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. This  national  society  was  begun  in  1756,  by  a  volun- 
tary association  of  Jonas  Hanway,  Esq.  the  Justices  Fielding, 
and  Welsh,  and  several  merchants  and  others,  for  clothing  and 
fitting  out  such  orphan  and  friendless  boys  as  were  willing  to  en^ 
gage  in  the  naval  service.  The  society  was  incorporated  on  the 
34th  of  June,  1772,  and  whether  considered  as  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  well  regulated  police,  or  as  a  nursery  for  seamen,  its  ad- 
vantages entitle  it  to  the  warmest  support  of, the  benevolent  In 
addition  to  tbeir  first  plan,  the  society  have  long  had  a  vessel 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  hundred  boys,  lying  between  Deptford 
and  Greenwich,  in  which  are  schoolmasters  and  assistants  for  the^ 
instruction  of  the  boys,  who  have  bedding  and  doathing,  con- 
sisting of  a  felt  hat,  a  worsted  cap,  a  kersey  pea  jacket,  a  kersey 
pair  of  breeches,  a  striped  flannel,  or  kersey  waistcoat,  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  two  pair  of  hose,  two  pair  of  shoes,  two  handkerchiefs, 
three  shirts,  besides  being  supplied  with  a  knife,  thread,  worsted, 
needles,  a  bag  for  their  cloatbs,  &c.  Every  boy,  is  with  his 
clothing,  supplied  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sellon's  Abridgment  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  to  which  are  prefiired  instructions,  written  by 
^T>  Hanway.    No  boy  is  sent  to  sea  without  his  6*00  consent, 

L2  nor 
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ilor  vitliotit  a  strict  enquiry  into  bis  circumstances,  tIz  If  be  can, 
get  his  bread  on  shore?  If  be  goes  to  sea  voluntarily  ?  If  he, 
has  had  the  small-pox  ?  If  he  will  be  inoculated  ?  What  state 
of  health  he  is  in  ?  If  he  can  read  ?  If  he  can  write  F  Whe-^ 
thi&r  he  is  already  an  apprentice  by  any  indenture  out  against  him  ? 
If  he  is  in  any  person's  service?  Where  he  lives?  and  with 
whom  ?  What  connections  he  has  ?  The  pay  of  the  boys  o». 
board  ships  of  war  is  7L  per  year  to  those  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  and  8/.  from  fifteen  to  seventeen :  this  is  supposed 
to  be  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  clothes  till  they  learn  the 
duty  of  a  seaman,  or  are  big  enough  to  be  treated  as  adolts.^ 
Their  provision  is  all  the  time  the  same  as  the  men's;  and,  in 
war,  they  are  also  entitled  to  prize-money. .  As  the  relief  of 
the  erphaas  of  seamen  was  a  principle  with  the  Society^  a  number 
of  girls  are  also  provided  for,  chiefly  from  the  age  of  eleven  to 
thirteen :  they  are  placed  out.  by  the  presentation  of  the  gover- 
nors, and  have  printed  instructions  given  them  similar  to  thosjC 
for  the  boys^  The  Society  have  likewme  for  several  years  past 
clothed  a  number  of  landmen  who  have  volunteered  for  the  navy« 
And  from  a  statement  recently  made,  it  appears,  that  since  its 
commencement,  they  have  fitted  out  thirty-six  thousand  six  hun« 
dred  and  seven  men,  and  twenty-eight  thousand  and  seventy-four 
boys.     , 

Contribution  to  this  Society  are  not  confined  to  the  metro- 
polis, or  to  the  united  kingdom,  but  are  continually  received 
from  the  presidencies  in  the  East  and  West-Indies,  and  other 
places  where  Great  Britain  has  formed  establishments. 

At  a  short  distance  north  of  Crosby  Square,  on  the  same 
aide  of  the  way,  is  a  baodsome  open  place,  called  Great  St« 
Helen's:  liere  stands  the  parish  church,  so  called  from  its 
dedication  to  the  mother  of  Constaotiue  the  Great.  This  edt* 
fiee,  which  is  one  that  escaped  the  fire  of  London/  is  a  Gothic 
structure  of  the  lighter  kind,  consisting  of  a  plain  body,  with 
Urge  windows.  The  length  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet.  Its 
breadth  fifty,  and  its  altitude  thir^-eight^  that  of  the  towei^ 

which 
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wiAA  was  not  built  till  1669,  is  sixty  eight  feet  It  is  sdorned 
with  nutic  work  at  the  corners,  and  crowned  with  a  turret  and 
dome,  containing  two  bells. 

In  this  church  are  several  very  curioos  m^anments,  parlica* 
.  larly  that  of  Francis  Bancroft,  one  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Officers 
.  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  who  having  in  a  course  of  years 
amassed  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  by  mercenary  and 
illegal  practices,  left  the  principal  part  of  it  in  trust  to  the  Dra- 
pers' Company,  to  found  and  maintain  an  alm^-house  for  twenty^ 
four  almoners,  a  chapel,  and  a  school ;  and  to  keep  this  menu* 
roeit,  which  he  erected  in  his  life-time,  in  good  and  perfect 
lepair,  within  which  he  is  embowelted,  embalmed,  and  in  a  chest, 
or  box,  made  with  a  lid  to  fidi  down,  with  a  pair  of  hinges  with« 
out  any  listening,  and  a  piece  of  square  glass  in  the  lid,  just  over 
lis  face.  It  is  a  very  plain  monument,  almost  square,  and  has  a 
door  Tor  tiie  sexton  to  go  in  and  clear  it  from  dust  and  cobwebs^ 
for  which  he  has  forty  shillings  a  year;  but  the  keys  of  the  iron 
nils  about  the  monument  and  of  the  vault-door,  are  kept  by  the 
f  lerk  of  the  Draper's  Company.  The  Minister  has  twenty  shil- 
lings for  preaching  a  sermon  once  a  year,  in  commemoration  of 
Mr.  Bancroft's  charities ;  on  whicli  occasion  the  almsmen  and 
scholars  attend  at  church;  and,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
founder,  are  entertained  with  a  good  dinner  ut  some  neighbouring 
{•nblic-house. 

A  very  curious  tomb  in  the  Church  of  St.  Helen  is  that  of  Sir 
Julius  Dalmare  Caesar,  with  an  inscription  in  Latin  cut  in  court* 
hand :  the  translation  is  to  the  following  purport : 

«  ^'  To  all  faithful  Christiaos  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come:  Know  ye,  that  1  Julius  Dalmare,  alias  Canar,  Knight, 
Poctor  of  Laws,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
and  Master  of  Requests  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  ifrivy  Coun- 
cillor, Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Master  of  the 
Rolls  to  King  James,  do  by  these  presents  declare,  that 
I  wQl  cheerfully  pay  the  debt  1  owe  to  Nature  whenever  it 
LJ  *ha« 
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shall  please  God  to  appoint  it.    In  witnefiB  whereof  I  have  • 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  dated  27  February,  1635.'? 
Underneath  is  the  name,  Julius  Caesar. 

On  the  sonth  aide  of  the  altar-piece  is  a  very  ancient  tomb, 
with  the  fignrea  of  a  man  and  woman  lying  at  length,  having 
each  the  palms  of  their  hands  conjoined  over  their  breasts.  The 
Irai^  inscription  roopd  the  verge  is  so  defaced  that  there  only 

Tempore  mart,  majaris  stapula  Miile  Telesie  &  Agnetis 
JJxorijf  ivee,  ac  Johamiis  Thome  R.  Dates  1440  and  1476.* 

Among  the  number  of  tombs  in  this  church,  which  eseaped 
fhe  rayages  of  the  fire  of  London,  that  of  the  great  benefactor 
pf  the  city.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  ought  to  claim  the  first  notice. 
It  is  altar-fashioned,  with  a  black  slab  on  the  top,  the  sides 
pated,  and  of  coloured  marble.  So  great  a  name  not  requiring 
^ven  an  epitaph,  it  has  no  kind  of  inscription  whatever. 

The  tomb  of  Sir  William  Pipkering  represents  him  lying  rsv 
pimbent  in  rich  gilt  and  painted  armour,  small  ruff,  short  hair, 
and  trunk  breeches.  He  had  served  four  sovereigns ;  Henry  YIII. 
|n  the  field;  Edward  VI.  as  Ambassador  to  France;  Queen 
]|fary  in  Germany  ;  and,  lastly.  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  is  said 
tp  have  a9pired  at  the  possession  of  her  person.f  Strype,  in  his 
Annals,  observes  he  was  th^  first  gentleman  of  the  age  for  his 
worth  in  learning,  arts,  and  warfare. 

Upon  a  tomb  of  William  Bond,  a  merchant,  who  died  in  1576, 
hia  lady  is  distinguished  for  her  vast  sleeves.  Their  son.  Mar* 
tin  Bond,  took  a  military  turn  :  he  was  Captain  in  the  Camp  at 
^ilbury  )n  158^.    He  i^  represented  in  armour  in  his  tent:  sol- 

dieri 

*  In  the  vicinity  of  this  chn^h  formerly  stood  s  lueetiDg-bonte,  ased  for 
that  parpoM  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament  by  the  famoai  Hansard 
ICnoUytt 

t  Kennet'0  Biit.  q.  Sqa.       * 
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iUxu  are  leen  on  ihe  outgicle,  and  his  seiranU' waiting  with  his 


Another  tomb,  in  the  altar  form,  perpetaates  the  memory  of 
Sir  John  Crosby  and  his  spouse :  on  it  are  recumbent  two  ala- 
baster figures ;  one  of  the  Knight,  beardless,  with  his  hair  cut 
short  and  round ;  over  his  shoulders  is  a  robe,  a  fine  collar  round 
his  neck,  his  body  armed,  jtnd  a  griffin  at  his  foot  By  him 
lies  his  lady  ;  he  had  been  a  great  benefactor  to  the  church ;  and 
his  arms  are  to  be  seen  hose  on  timber,  stone,  and  glass.  He 
gave  a  hundred  pounds  towards  the  repair  of  London  WaU ;  and 
the  same  sum  towards  a  stone  tower  on  Loudon  Bridge.  He 
also  gave  two  large  silyer  chased  half  gilt  pots,  weighing  thir- 
tsen  poonds  five  ounces,  to  the  Wardens  of  Grocers  Hall. 

At  the  entrance  into  St  Helen's  Square  are  the  almshouses 
Ibonded  by  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  for  six  poor  men  or  women,  and 
endowed  with  10/.  per  annum,  out  of  which  each  person  was  to 
leoeiTo  a  weekly  allowance  of  7d.  and  the  surplus  to  be  laid  out 
in  coals  for  their  ose.  As  an  addition  to  this  foundation,  Mrs. 
Alice  Smith,  widow,  left  lauds  to  the  amount  of  W.  a  year; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  these  revenues,  the 
Skinners'  Company,  who  are  ilie  Trustees,  jrebnik  the  house  and 
apgmoited  the  pensions. 

Immediately  adjoining  Great  St  Helens,  is  Little  St  Helena 
OB  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nunnery,  a  great  portion  of  the  remains 
of  which  were  to  be  seen  in  LEATHERSELLEBS'  HALL, 
pulled  down  but  a  few  yeaiv  since  to  make  room  ibr  the  handsome 
street  now  called  St  Helen's  Place.  This  Company  purchased 
the  nunnery  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  with  part  of  the  materials 
they  built  the  largest  and  most  elegant  Hall  at  that  time  in 
liondon.  Their  Hall  business  was  afterwards  transacted  at  a 
house  at  the  East  end  of  the  place,  built  also  by  them,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  her  reign.  The  upper  panes  in  the  windows  on  the  first  floor 
om  formed  of  painted  glass.    The  rest  of  the  remains  of  the 

1 4  nunnery 


nannerjr  now  extaot.  is  in  the  cellars  in.  lome  of  tiie  bensec  iq^ 
St  Helen's  Place.* 

Near  this  spot,  on  the  same  side  of-tlie  Wjaj^  is  Crosby  SauARK, 
BO  called  from  its  builder.  Sir  John  Csosby,  Grocer  and  Wool* 
man,  and  Sherifi[  o{  London  in  1470,  on  ground  leased  to  him^, 
by  Alice  Ashfield,  Priofess  of  St.  Helen's.  In  this  hou^e  Ri- 
chard Duke  of  GJoncester  lodge^  after  be  had  couTeyed  his  innor^ 
cent  niephew.s  to  the  Tower,  ai^d  i^iedil^t;^  on  their  murder* 
vhich  i^thn^  depicted,  by  Shake^e^e; 

^  Buckinghanu    Good.Catesby  go,,  effect  this  business.soi^ndly* 
Caieshy,    My  good  Lord^  boih^  with  all  the  head  I  can, 
Gloster.    Shall  we  hear  from  you  Catesby  'ere  we  sleep  ?^ 
CaJtcshy.    You  shall  my  Lord^ 
Glflsier.    At  Crosby  Place  there  you  shall. find  us  both^**, 

The  hall,  miscalled  Richard  the  Third's  Chapel,  was  for  some, 
centuries  kept  entire,  till,  for  the  convenience  of  the  occupiers, 
k  was  divided  into  floors.  Its  length  is  eighty-seven  feet,  the 
vidth  twenty-eight,  and  (he  height  thirty-six  feet.  It  is  lofty 
and  majestic,  and  the  west  side  affords  a  range  of  beautiful  Go- 
thic windows ;  here  is  also  a  fine  circular  window.  The  whole 
room  is  formed  with  a  great  degree  of  ancient  elegance;  the  roof; 
of  timber  much  decayed,  is  divided  l)y  three  rows  of  pendants, 
ranging  along,  and  connected  by  pointed  arches :  the  whole  of^ 
ibis  large  apartment  is  highly  ornamented;  Girosby  Square  occn* 
l^les  the  lest  of  the  site  of  thb  mansion. 

li 

*  Here  was  a  M<^eting  Hoase  erected  aboat  the  tjni^  of  l^in||  Charles'f 
kidalgence  in  J673.  It  wos  a  moderate  sized  buildi^ig,  with  three  good 
galleries,  and  being  conyenientlj  situated,  was  often  made  use  of  for  lec- 
tures, and  other  public  services,  «aong  the  Oissentert.  The  first  piiblio 
ordination  held  by  the  Nonconformists  after  the  Bartliolomew  Actf  wai  per-' 
foriqed  at  this  place.  June  92,  1694,  and.  lasted  from  ten  in  the  mosDhig  tilV 
six  In  the  evening.  In  1736,  this  meeting  vras  demolished,  and  the  congie*. 
(&tiou  removed  to  Camomile  ^treet.^ Wilson's  Historv  and  Aotiqnities. 
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•  ll  appeals  by  ttie  vill  of  Henry  Lord  Scrope,  of  Hasbam^ 
bebeaded  far  bigb  Ueaaon  at  Southampton,  in  wbicb  be  be* 
fueattied  to  Sir  Jobn  Crosby  a  woollen  gown  withoat  furs,  and 
an  bmidred  sbillings,  that  this  Knight  was  living  in  the  reign  of 
Benry  V.  Having  been  knighted  by  Edward  IV.  in  1471,  he 
was  appointed  a  Commissioner  for  settling  the  difierenoes  between 
that  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  B '.rgnndy.  He  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  and  a  eonsiderable  dealer  in 
wool,  by  which  he  realised  a  handsome  fortune,  and  parchssed 
the  manor  of  Hanwort^  an4  lands  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Fdtham,  in  Middlesex.  Crosby  Honse,  when  erected,-  was  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  the  highest  ia  London. 

By  his  last  will,  after  beqneathing  seveial  considerable  soms 
to  Tsrioos  monasteries  and  hospitals,  he  gave  500  mariu  for  the 
repair  of  St  Helen's  Court  Thirty  pounds  among  poor  house* 
keepers  in  Bisbopsgate  parish  ;  forty  pounds  for  the  repair  of 
Haaworth  Ohnrch;  oo^  hundred  pounds  for  Bisbopsgate  and 
London-Wall,  and  an  equal  sum  towards  erecting  a  new  tower  of 
stone  at  the  south-east  of  London  Bridge^  if  the  fame  should  be 
begun  by  the  corporation,  with  various  other  legacies. 

The  mansion  of  Crosby  House*  was  granted  by  Henry  VIIIL 
to  Anthony  Bonvica,  an  Italian  merchant  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  it  was.  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  Ambassadora.  Henry 
Romelius,  Chancellor  of  Bienmark,  lesided  here  in  1586,  as  did 
the  French  Ambassador.  Sir  John  8pencer>  AMevman  of  London, 
who  purchased  this  bouse,  kept  his  mayoralty  here  in  1594.  In 
^  reign  of  Chartes  II.  it  was  first  appropriated  to  the  Non* 
conformisto,  who  rrtained  it  as  a  place  of  worship  upwards  of 
-   a  century.    Tb^.  fixst  religious  Society  assembling  in  Crosby 

Square 

^  The  tcene  of  Crosby  CoqdciI  Chamber  in  Shakespeare**  Richard  III. 
«s  at  present  (IS  14)  efcbtbitedin  Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  is  a  most  ezceflen^ 
lepreienlationof  the  room,  as,  in  alt  probability,  it  appeared  in  that  monarchal 
feigD«  Indeed,  the  new  sceuerjr  of  that  celebrated  Tragedy  affords  aJtogt* 
tiftt  cspiUl  specirot 01  of  the  arcbitectareof  the  fifttenth  centary. 
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Square  tras  collected  soon  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity^  bj  the 
Bev.  Tbomaa  Watson^  ejected  MiBister  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wai- 
hrook« 

Dr.  Grosvenor,  another  pastor  here,  had  a  cong^gation  so 
numerous  and  opulent,  that  the  annual  collection  used  to  exceed 
that  of  any  Presbyterian  Church  in  London.  This  chuivh  dis- 
soUiog  itself  in  1769,  a  lease  of  the  building  was  taken  by  tfa# 
once  celebrated  Antinomian,  Mr.  James  Beilly,  who  preached 
l^ere  some  time  to  a  Society  of  his  own  formation.* 

Crosby  Hall  ia  at  present  occupied  by  Messrs.  Hnlnies  aa8 
Hall,  Wharingers  and  Packers;  and  the  writer  of  this  cannot 
pass  it  oTer  without  paying  that  tribute  of  respect,  esteem,  and 
gratitude,  which  he  owes  to  Mr.  Hall,  a  genUemati  whose 
benevolence  of  character  require  not  my  feeble  testimony  to  give 
it  publicity,  though  by  himself  at  all  times  oireAilly  concealed. 

On  the  other  side  of  Crosby  Square,  eastward,  are  the  Baggm* 
Warehouses  of  the  Eait-India  Company,  which  occupy  a  large 
apace  of  ground.  This  building  ia  also  a  receptacle  for  contra- 
band goods  before  sale. 

A  little  to  the  eastward  of  Bishopsgate  Street  are  SPITAl 
flELDS,  originally  a  handet  belonging  to  St.  Dunatan,  Stepney. 
Ko  longer  since  than  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  the  whole 
of  what  is  new  called  Bricfc  Lane,  a  principal  entrance  to  this 
quarter  from  Wlntechiq^l,  was  so  called  from  its  being  a  passage 
for  Brick  earis,  "  deep,  dirty,  and  almost  desolate.''  The  Old 
Artillery  Ground,  or  Teazel  Close,  long  unoccupied  after  the 
jCoiklpany  had  left  it,  took  up  nearly  all  the  space  from  the  east 
aide  of  Bishopsgate  Street  to  Wheeler  Street  and  Spltal  Square. 
However,  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  neatly  tlie 
whole  of  what  is  now  tolled  Spital  Fields,  was  erected,  including 
Artillery  Street,  Fort  Street,  Red  and  White  Lion  StreeU, 
Church  Street,  &c.  all  the  way  up  to  the  back  of  Shoreditch 
C^burch,  and  from  thence  eastward  towards  Bethnal  Green  and 

Whiter 

e  Wilsos's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Chprchei. 
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Wbitechapel-road^  oootaiaing  aboat  three  hundred  and  twenty 
ftcres,  pretty  cleaely  bnilt^  and  numerongly  inhabited.  If  any 
proof  were  wanting  that  the  principal  part  of  this  large  parish  was 
reboilt  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  engaged  in  the  weaving 
bancfa,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  loek  at  the  long  casement 
lights  in  the  upper  stiNries  of  the  houses^  pa^cnlarly  in  the  gar> 
lets^  a  diiierence  in  the  constmction  of  windows  not  to  be  found 
IB  any  other  part  of  the  metropolis.  Spital  Fields  was  made  a 
distinct  parish,  being  first  separated  from  Stepney  in  1723.— 
Christ  Church,;  Spital  Fields,  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of 
Church  Street,  its  western  door  fronting  Paternoster  Row  and 
Union  Street,  being  one  of  the  fifty  churches  voted  by  parliament- 
It  was  begun  in  1723,  and  finished  in  1729.  This  is  a  very 
stately  edifice,  being  built  of  stone.  The  body  is  solid,  and  well 
proportioned.  The  fabric  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  in  length, 
imd  eighty-seven  in  breadth ;  the  height  of  the  roof  forty-one  feet, 
tad  of  the  steeple  two  hundred  and  thirty  four.  It  is  ornamented 
with  a  Doric  portico,  to  which  there  is  a  handsome  ascent  by  a 
flight  of  steps;  upon  these  pillars  the  Doric  order  rises,  support* 
ed  on  pedestals.  The  tower  has  arched  windows  and  niched;  and, 
on  its  diminishing  for  the  steeple,  is  supported  by  the  beads  of 
the  under  comers,  which  fi>rm  a  kind  of  buttress ;  from  this  part 
rises  the  base  of  the  spire  with  an  arcade;  its  c<miers  are  in  the 
sane  manner  supported  with  a  kind  of  pyramidal  buttress,  ending 
in  a  point,  and  the  spire  is  terminated  with  a  vase  and  a  faBe. 
The  steeple  contsins  a  good  ring  of  twelve  bells,  and  exodlent 
rhimes,  which  gratify  the  inhabitants  four  times  a  day. 

The  interior,  though  grand,  is  heavy ;  the  altar  has  a  majestit 
pppearanee;  [and  tht  chuvcb  is  ornamented  with  A  fine  toued 
organ. 

The  church  contains  a  monument,  worthy  of  particular  notice^ 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Ladbrooke,  Knight,  Alderman, 
Lord  Mayor,  and  Father  of  the  City  of  London.  It  is  a  beautiful 
ppecimen  of  Mr.  Flaxman's  abilities ;  the  Alderman  is  represented 
Plaiiding,  adorned  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  office.  The, 
3  Cburcii 
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Clnirch  is  a  rectory,  under  the  psttronage  of  the  prifierpat  and 
scholars  of  Brazen- Nose  College.*  Spital  Fields  Market  is  par& 
ticularly  irell  supplied  with  fruit  and  Yegetables.  The  manor 
has  descended  fi^om  the  Wentworth  family  to  that  of  Dacre,  the 
steward  of  which  holda  a  court-Ieet  for  deterroiniug  all  causes 
respecting  the  tenantry.  Near  this  spot  in  Paternoster  Row^ 
Bichard  Tarleton,  the  famous  player  at  the  Curtain  Theatre^  it  is 
said  "  kept  an  ordinary  in  Spital  Fields,  pleasant  fields  for  the 
citizens  to  walk  in  /'  and  the  row,  as  the  name  implies,  was  ibr« 
merly  a  few  houses  where  they  sold  rosaries,  relicts,  &c.  on  the 
edge  of  a  very  large  burytng-gronnd,  near  to  which  the  present 
market  was  hnilt  Behind  these  houses  there  was  a  large  vacani 
field  extending  to  Whitechapel  one  way,  and  to  the  priory  of  SIl 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate  Street,  on  the  other. 

The  once  celehrated  Herbalist  and  Astrologer,  Nicholas  Cul* 
peppev,  was  another  inhabitant  of  this  spot.  He  died  \n  1654,  iQ 
a  house  he  had  sometime  occupied,  very  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
fields ;  but  now  a  public-house  at  the  comer  of  Red  Lion  Court, 
Red  Lion  Street,  east  of  Spital  Fields  Market  The  house, 
though  it  has  undergone  several  repairs,  still  exhibits  the  appear^ 
ance  of  one  of  those  that  formed  a  part  of  Old  London. 

A  little  to  the  eastward  of  Paternoster  Row,  stood  the  ancient 
priory  and  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Spital,  founded  in  1197,  by 
Walter  Brune,  Sheriff  of  London,  and  Rosia,  his  wife,  for  Ca« 
nons  of  the  order  of  St.  Angustin.  This  place  was  noled  for  its 
pulpit  cross,  like  St  PauPs,  situated  in  the  Church- yard,  firom 
whence  sermons  were  delivered  long  since  the  Reformation,  oil 
Irood  Friday,  and  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  in 
Easter  week,  at  which  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  attended  with 
great  formality,   as  a  handsome  house,  two  stories  high,  was 

accom* 

*  A  Sunday  Evening  Lecture  is  pnached  here  eight  months  in  the  year, 
the  expense  heiBg  defrayed  by  a  legacy  left  in  trust  with  the  Weavers'  Com- 
pany  by  an  eminent  Master  in  that  line ;  to  which  an  annual  dinner  is  aa« 
Hexed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Trustees.  Tba  Beadles  of  the  Weavers^ 
ConipftQy  alio  attend  these  hectares  in  the  place  of  the  parish^Be^es* 
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lbC€»mmodated  for  him  and  bis  company.  After  the  change  ia 
chnrch  government  during  the  civil  war,  had  broken  the  custom^ 
these  sermons,  always  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,  were 
transferred  to  St  Bride's  Church,  in  Fleet  Street,  and  preached 
•n  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday;  that  on  the  M  onday^iy  a  Bishopt 
lud^  that  on  the  Tuesday  by  a  Dean*  In  1617»  numbers  of 
lords,  and  others  of  the  Kiag's  most  honourable  privy  council^ 
(his  Majesty  being  then  in  Scotland,)  heard  a  sermon  at  St. 
Mary's,  Spital,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Page,  of  Deptford,  and  after- 
wards rode  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Leman,  Fishmonger^ 
to  his  house  near  Billingsgate,  where  they  were  entertained  with 
a  most  splendid  dinner.  In  honour  of  Sir  John,  and  his  brother 
Fishmongers,  Antony  Munday  wrote  his  Cknfionaleia,  or  Golden 
Fishing. 

Queen  Elizabeth  also  is  once  known  to  have  visited  St  Mary 
Spital  in  great  state,  possibly  to  hear  a  sermon  at  the  cross.  She 
was  attended  by  a  thousand  men  in  harness,  with  shirts  of  mail 
and  corslets,  and  morrice  pikes,  with  ten  great  pieces  of  cannon^ 
drums,  trumpets,  &c.  Two  white  bears  in  a  cart,  and  some  mor* 
rice  dancersj  likewise  distinguished  this  famous  procession. 

The  addition  of  a  new  and  populous  neighbourhood  to  what 
was  called  the  Spital  Field,  and  large  tracts  ef  ground  eastward 
of  it,  almost  as  far  as  Whitechapel,  was  owing  to  the  Revocation 
•f  Uie  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  persecution  of  the  protestaats, 
which  brought  so  many  thousands  of  industrious  Frenchmen  to 
find  a  refuge  in  England,  and  other  countries.  The  high  price 
of  silk  during  the  late  war  added  to  the  unusual  preference  givea. 
io  cottons,  had  tended  to  impoverish  this  quarter  of  the  town 
to  such  a  degree,  that  if  the  hand  of  Charity  had. not  interfered 
in  the  distribution  of  considerable  relief,  the  consequences  mutt 
faaVe  been  lamentable.  That  the  number  of  French  Protestant 
Refugees  in  this  part  of  the  metropolis  must  have  been  Tery  consi- 
derable, is  evident  from  that  of  the  French  Protestant  Chapels^ 
which  have  been  for  many  years  past  converted  into  meetings  and 
places  of  worship  for  Dissenters.  Some  of  these  are  very  htV^ 
7  tbougk 
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though  plain  baildiDgs^  particalarly  that  in  Brick  Lane^*  at  the' 
corner  of  Church  Street,  Spital  Fields,  and  another  in  Great 
Eagle  Street,  now  occupied  by  persons  in  Mr.  Wesley's  connec- 
tion. The  Unitarian  Chapel  in  Parliament  Court  also  retains  a 
French  inscription  upon  the  poor's  box  outside  the  door,  so  that 
the  only  Chapel  in  which  the  service  is  now  performed  in  the 
French  language  in  this  large  district  is  in  John's  Street,  Brick 
Lane,  a  building  of  very  small  dimensions. 

The  want  and  misery  which  prevailed  in  Spital  Fields  among  the 
labouring  classes  had  risen  to  such  a  height  in  the  winter  of  1812, 
that  a  smart!  number  of  well-disposed  persons,  instigated  by  some 
worthy  individuals,  deeply  affected  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
resolved  upon  a  meeting  of  their  friends  at  a  private  house,  where, 
though  not  more  than  twenty  persons  were  present,  they  agreed 
to  form  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
poor  with  meat  soup,  at  a  penny  per  quart.  A  subscription  was 
immediately  commenced,  the  society  rapidly  increased,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days;  a  committee  and  sub-committees  were 
appointed  to  draw  up  niks  and  regulations,  and,  by  a  division  of 
labour  in  this  way,  the  society  was  quickly  organized.  Eligible 
premises  were  soon  taken  at  No.  40,  Brick  Lane,  and  no  time  was 
lost  in  adapting  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institution.  On  the 
first  day  of  ddivery  the  visitors  attended  under  no  small  degree 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  their  experiment  It  succeeded, 
however,  to  their  utmost  wish,  the  applicants  paid  tlie  penny 
per  quart  with  cheerfulness,  and  carried  home  a  supply  of  food 
which  they  could  not  have  prepared  of  equal  quality  themselves 
for  four  or  hve  times  "that  sum.  The  committee  purchased  at  first 
hand,  and  at  wholesale  prices,  meat,  barley,  &c.  of  prime  qua- 
lity; 

*  This  18  at  prraent  called  the  J£WS  CHAPEJU  having  been  purchased, 
by  the  London  Society  for  com erting  the  Jews ;  here  lectures  and  sermons 
adapted  to  this  purpose  are  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Frey,  a  Jewish 
Convert,  and  other  Ministers,  to  large  congregations.  The  Society  have  a 
bouse  attached  to  the  Chapel,  in  which  a  number  of  Jewish  Childrea  ar«- 
boarded)  clothed,  and  educated  in  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
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fity ;  aad  as  etery  ibing  vas  done  by  Sttb-Committees,  and  no 
ialariea  io  derks^—- no  commisaionera  to  agents  reqaired,  the 
saving  was  consideiahle.  But  it  being  necessary  that  some  per-' 
son  or  persons  shooU  be  engaged  to  prepare  the  soup,  the  Com- 
mittee was  fortunate  in  finding  a  married  woman  possessing  every 
requisite  qualification  ibr  the  office,  and  which  she  performed  to 
their  satisfiictioa.  On  this  benevolent  occasion  it  was  observed, 
"  that  the  SMuncpr  in  which  this  charity  was  conducted  might  not 
«Mily  serve  to  promote  similar  attempts  in  large  manufacturing 
towns,  but  also  Airnish  a  most  important  lesson  to  the  commu« 
iiity.  Tlie  members  of  the  Committee  are  of  different  religious 
denouinattons :  they  meet  once  in  two  weeks,  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing, at  the  Soup  House.  Here  Dissenters  and  Churchmen,  for- 
getting their  Utile  difierences  of  opinion  in  other  respects,  cordi- 
ally unite  in  the  work  of  .Christian  benevolence.  The  sight  of  so 
in^ny  respectable  persons  of  various  religious  sentiments  acting 
harmoniously  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  is  indeed  an 
impressive  .and  edyfying  spectacle,  and  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  present  day  over  on  intolerant  narrow  and  bigotted  spirif 

This  Committee,  thus  formed  on  liberal  and  humane  principles, 
soon  amount^  to  more  than  forty  gentlemen :  a  large  committee 
of  ladies  was  also  chosen,  whose  business  was  to  attend  to  cases 
oftheir  own  sex.  The  whole  of  Spital  Fields  and  its  vicinity 
was  divided  into  seventeen  districts,  and  the  Committee  soon 
added  cfoiking  to  the  food  before  distributed,  as  they  justly  con- 
sidered either  of  these  articles  generally  speaking,  of  more  utility 
to  the  poor  than  money.  The  Committee  afterwards  fi^ted  up  a 
shop  in  the  centre  of  Spital  Vields  for  the  sale  of  salt  fish,  rice, 
and  other  articles  of  provision,  at  reduced  prices,  to  those  who 
brought  tickets  firom  the  Sub-Committee;  and  the  ladies  com- 
mittee was  found  extremely  useful,  particularly  in  cases  of  lying- 
in  women.  At  the  same  critical  period  of  1812,  the  East  India 
Company^  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  admitted 
from  among  the  several  hundred  persons  out  of  employ  in  SpitaT 
Fields,  160,  as  temporary  labourers  in  their  warehouses, 

Ar 
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An  instance  of  the  ingenuity  exerciBed  iii  tbe  weayilijt  Brao'dt; 
transpired  to  the  public  ii^  1810,  from  what  was  called  the  Thb ' 
Flag  Association.  This  society  wat  fontaed  aiiont  three  yearA 
befdre,  in  order  to  produce  such  a  specinleb  of  dbnble-brocade 
weaving  in  a  flag,  as  had  nev^  before  been  attempted.  This  flag 
is  two  yards  wide,  tbe  ground  a  rich  crimson  satin  oik  both  sides; 
and  brocaded  on  each  side  alike  with  appropriate  colours,  taste* 
fully  and  elegantly  shaded  by  the  artist  Upon  its  surface; 
woven  within  a  circle,  appears  a  female  figure>  emblematite  of  tho 
art  of  weaving,  reclining  with  a  pensive  aspect  on  the  retainant* 
of  the  brocade,  as  if  lamenting  the  neglected  state  of  their  mana- 
fecture.  A  figure  of  Enterprize  is  represented  in  tlie  generous 
act  of  raising  her  up,  and  reviving  her  drooping  spirits  by  shew- 
ing her  a  cornucopia  pouring  forth  its  treasure>  emblematical  of 
the  resources  of  the  Island,  and  not  uns^^tly  indicating  thatthie^ 
wealth  and  liberality  of  the  British  nation  was  ever  ready  to  sup- 
poH  laudable  undertakings,  and  particularly  those  intended  for 
the  relief  of  indigent  merit.  Close  to  that  of  Enterprise;  and 
under  a  representation  of  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Divine  Provi^ 
dence,  the  figure  of  Genius  appears  erect»  pointing  to  a  Flag; 
displaying  the  Weavers'  Arms,  placed  upon  the  Temple  of  Fame; 
seeming,  by  her  expressive  countenance,  to  say^  "  Execute 
your  arduous  task,  Britannia  will  reward  your  labours;  and  Fame 
inscribing  them  on  her  sacred  edifice,  shall  record  tbe  merits  of 
this  grand  exertion  to  posterity.^'  The  comers  of  the  Flag  are 
adorned  with  emblems  of  Peace,  Industry,  and  Commerce ;  and 
an  edging  with  a  curious  Egyptian  border,  exhibits  a  eombilia^ 
tion  of  figures  and  devicea  emblematic  of  the  design  for  which  it 
was  formed,  the  whole  being  calculated  to  shew  to  the  world,  in 
an  impressive  manner,  the  interesting  tact,  that  under  the  ans* 
pices  of  Divine  Providence,  and  cherished  by  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  commerce,  the  British  artists  are  inferior  to  non0 
throughout  the  globe.  The  Society  for  the.  Encouragement  of^ 
Arts,  who  assisted  themreavers  in  the  completion  of  their  Qnder« 

taking! . 
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takini^,  presented  to  the  Flag  AssociatiiiD  tbeir  silver  medal,  set 
in  a  broad  gold  border.  Tliis  audertakiii£[  was  also  calcalated 
to  revive  what  is  called  the  Draught  work,  the  most  difficult 
and  ingeoious  branch  in  the  weaving  business. 

The  Mathematical  Society  has  long  distiuguished  the  vidnitj 
of  Criapin  Street,  Spital  Fields.  It  was  begun  nearly  a  century 
since,  having  its  origin  with  some  journeymen  mechanics  at  a 
public-house ;  and  before  it  was  finally  fixed  in  Crispin  Street^ 
was  successively  held  at  the  Old  Sun,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  at 
the  Black  Swan,  in  Brown's  I<ane,  &c.  It  was  then  highly 
gratifying  to  have  seen  men  in  humble  life  manifesting  a  lovt 
for  the  Sciences,  and  engaged,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  as 
the  custom  was,  in  solving  questions  in  algebra  and  geometry. 
This  association,  in  its  early  days,  was  joined  by  an  historical 
society,  who  added  books  to  the  air-pumps,  globes,  micro* 
scopt«,  &c.  which  the  society  was  able  to  purchase  after  some 
time.  On  their  feast  day,  which  was  annual,  they  used  to  min- 
gle some  science  with  their  amusement,  and  employed  themselves 
in  surveying  a  field,  £cc.  About  the  beginning  of  the  late  revo- 
lutionary war,  the.  members  of  the  Mathematical  Society  wished 
to  make  an  electrical  experiment  through  some  medium  thait  was 
to  be  attached  to  tlie  steeple  of  Spital  Fields  Church  ;  but,  oa 
account  of  strong  murmurs  exhibited  by  the  populace  about  that 
time  relative  to  the  dearness  of  provisions,  the  design  of  the 
society  was  laid  aside. 

SHOREDITCH.  Sordig,  Soresditch ;  for  by  these  names  this 
parish  is  called  in  ancient  records,  the  adjacent  parish  to  that  of 
Spital  Fields,  is  of  very  imperfect  origin ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  idle  story  of  Jane  Shore  dying  there  for  want,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Third,  arid  this  parish  being  named  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, the  testimony  of  SiV  Thomas  More,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlil.  expresses  that  there  were  persons  then  living  who 
knew  Jane  Shore  in  her  youth,  and  were  in  the  Ivabit  of  seeing 
lier  after  she  was  old,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  that  she  had 

M  ever 
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«ver  been  beantiful ;  because,  though  fair,  she  ^as  rather  low  of 
ttature  *.  The  manor  of  Shoreditch  gare  name  to  a  rery  emi- 
nent family,  of  whom  Sir  John  de  Sordig  was  ambassador  from 
Edward  III.  to  the  Pope«  to  remonstrate  to  his  Holiness  on  ac- 
<ioQnt  of  his  claim  to  present  foreigners  to  English  livings,  and 
were  non  residents.  He  was  boried  in  Hackney  church.  At 
length  the  turbulent  John  de  Northampton,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, in  1381  and  1882,  got  possession  of  this  manor ;  but  he  did 
notenjoy  it  above  a  year,  for  in  1383,  this  manor  waii  granted  to 
Edmnnd,  Duke  of  York,  and  Earl  of  Cambridge;  Isabel,  his 
wife,  and  Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland,  their  son.  The  family  of 
Shoreditch,  afterwards  removed  to  Ickenham,  in  Middlesex » 
where  Elizabeth  Shoreditch,  of  Ickenham  Hall,  was  born  in 
1784. 

But  if  Shoreditch  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  derive  its  name 
from  its  being  the  residence  of  the  husband  of  the  ill-fated  Jane 
Shore,  who  was  by  trade  a  silversmith,  it  certainly  acquired  much 
celebrity  from  another  person  of  the  name  of  fiarlo,  an  inhabitant 
of  this  place,  and  a  citizen,  who  acquired  so  much  honour  as  an 
archer,  by  hb  success  in  a  shooting  match  at  Windsor,  before 
Henry  YIII.  that  the  King  named  him  on  the  spot,  Duke  of 
^orediteb.  For  many  years  after  this,  the  Captain  of  the  Arch- 
ers of  London  retained  the  title.     On  the  17th  of  September, 

1^63; 

•  Mr.  Peonant  rehttci,  tbat  tBe  late  Rev.  Micbaer  Tjion  made  him  a 
present  of  an  etching  of  this  nnfortuoattf  liiir,  done  from  the  supposed  ori- 
ginal in  the  provosts  [odgings  in  King's  Coliege,  Cambridge.  "  Her  hair  is 
•curled  in  short  high  cnrls,  high  above  her  neck ;  and  mixed  with  cbains  of 
jewels  set  in  a  loienge  form  $  her  neck  and  body,  far  beneath  her  arms,  are 
naked ;  the  first  has  two  strings  of  pearU  hanging  loose  round  it ;  over  her 
shoulders  is  a  rich*  chain  of  jewels,  set  in  circles:  and  pendent  from  the 
middle,  which  hangs  down  her  breast^  is  a  rich  loaeage  of  jewels,  and  to 
ea9h4ink  ii  afiied  one  or  more  pearls.  In  her  countenance  is  no  appear- 
ance of  charms ;  ihe  most  Iiave  attracted  the  hearts  of  her  lovers  bj  her 
inteirectnal  beauties."  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  but  in  great  distress  and 
miserable  poverty,  and  dragged  on  a  wretched  life  to  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
Biore. 
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1583,  the  Dutt,  at  the  expense  of  tbe  eity,  had  a  magnificent 
trial  of  skill ;  he  sent  a  summons  to  all  his  officers  and  tilnlar 
nobility^  in  and  about  London,  to  be  ready  with  all  their  train  of 
archery  to  accompatiy  him  to  SmithiieUl.  Consequently,  ve 
read  that  the  Marquis  of  Barlo,  the  Manjuis  of  Clerkenwell,  with 
hunters  who  sounded  their  horns ;  the  Marquisses  of  Islington, 
Hodgson,  Pankridge.  and  Shacklewcll,  marched  thither  with  their 
train  fantastii^lly  habited.  Nearly  a  thousand  had  gold  cliains, 
and  all  were  gorgeously  attired. 

Hie  number  of  archers  in  tlie  whole  was  three  tlionsaad ;  and 
their  guards  armed  with  bills,  four  thousand.  According  to  Strypo, 
tbe  Duke  went  out  to  meet  them  from  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall, 
when  a  ^ight  was  exhibited,  of  which  there  has  since  been  no 
paiallel,  though  the  practice  of  shooting  at  butts  in  the  fields 
about  Shorediioh>  and  in  the  other  environs  of  the  city,  was  occa* 
sionally  continued  long  after  this  period. 

Of  the  ancient  history  of  Shoreditch  we  further  learn,  that  in 
I352»  the  prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  granted  a  capital  man^* 
sion  or  place  in  Hackney  parish,  called  Beaulieu,  late  the  pro« 
perty  of  John  de  Banburv,  to  John  Blaunch  and  Nicholas 
Shordycb,  to  be  held  by  an  annual  quit  rent  of  six  shillings  and 
eigbtpenoe.  The  site  of  this  mansion  Mr.  Lysons  supposes  to 
have  been  the  same  which  Stow  calls  Shoreditch  Place,  but  sayi 
that  he  knows  not  how  it  acquired  the  name.  Since  Stow's 
time,  it  has  been  called  Shore  Place,  and  a  tradition  has  pre- 
tailed,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Jane  Shore,  and  a  portrait 
said  to  be  her's,  was  formerly  shewn  there.  The  old  mansion  has 
been  pulled  down  within  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  the  name  of 
Shore PiacehsA  been  gi?en  to  a  row  of  houses  on  or  near  its  site. 
Among  these,  is  a  small  neat  chapel  for  some  years  belonging  to  a 
aongregation  of  Baptists ;  but  at  present  in  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Wesley's  connection  of  Methodists. 

Facing  the  end  of  Old  Street  Road,  is  situated  the  parish 
church  of  8U  LEONARD,  SHOREDITCH,  so  oailed  from  its 
dedication  to  St.  .Leonard^  Bishop  of  Limoges,  in  France.    On 
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Sonday^  ]>ece'taiber  23, 1716,  yie  read  tbat  the  walls  of  the  old 
church  rent  asunder  with  a  frigbtfut  sound,  during  divine  service^ 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  mortar  falling,  the  congregation 
fled. on  all  sides  to  the  doors^  where  they  severely  injured  each 
other,  by  their  efibrls  to  escape.     The  church  was  built  of  flint 
and  rubble^  and  being  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Flitcrofl  and  Cord* 
well,  the  walls  were  found  to  be  utterly  decayed,  the  pavemeut 
eight  feet  lower  than  the  street,  and  tlie  ceiling  very  low.     The 
present  church  was  erected  about  the  year  173i>,  and  lo  it  there  is 
an  ascent  by  a  double  flight  of  steps  which  lead  to  a  portico  of  the 
angnlar  kind,  supported  by  four  Doric  colunius,  and  bearing  an 
angular  pediment.     The  body  of  the  edifice  is  plain,  hut  well  en- 
lightened, and  the  steeple  light,  elegant,  and  lofty.     The  tower 
at  a  proper  height  has  a  series  of  Ionic  columns,  and  on  their 
entablature  are  scrolls,  which. form  the  base  of  as  many  Corin- 
Ihian  columns  on  pedestals,  and  supporting  a  dome  from  whose 
crown  rises  a  series  of  columns  of  the  Composite  order,  on  whose 
entablature  rests  the  spire,  standing  upon  four  balls,  which  gives 
it  an  additional  air  of  lightuess;  and  on  the  top  is   a  ball  and  a 
ftine. 

The  view  of  the  dial  in  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower  is  so  much 
intercepted  by  the  apex  of  the  pediment,  that  persons,  standing  in 
the  front  of  the  church,  unless  at  a  considerable  distance,  can  only 
aee  the  upper  part  of  it. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  decorated  with  galleries,  and  a 
floe  organ.  The  east  is  embellished  with  a  window  of  painted 
glass.  One  compartment  of  which  represents  the  Saviour  sitting 
at  his  last  Supper  with  his  disciples  upon  fonns.  Judas  appears 
with  a  purse  in  his  hand,  and  t^eneath  him  is  his  resemblance  in 
miniature,  represented  as  hanging  upon  a  tree.  The  table  is  fur- 
nished with  a  standing  cup,  a  candle,  a  salt  celler,  and  two  small 
loaves,  a  knife,  square  trenchers,  and  the  Paschal  Lamb,  in  a 
dish.  In  the  back  ground  are  small  representations  of  our  Sa- 
viour washing  his  disciples'  feet,  Judas  betraying  him  ;  his 
agony  in  the  garden,  &c.  It  was  bought  and  set  up  at  tha 
1  charge 
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^charge  of  certaiii  parifihtoners.  Respecting  this  pichife  Doctor' 
IValker  relates  that  articles  were  in  1642,  exhibited  against  tha 
Vicar,  Mr.  Squire,  for  allowing  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  our  Sarioor  and  his  Twelve  Apostles  at  his  Last  Sopper  in 
glass.  In  return  to  whieh  Dr.  Walker"*  observed,  thkt  it  must  ha 
known  that  there  was  no  picture  of  the  Virgin  JHary  in  his 
church.  Of  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  there  were  represen- 
tations, and  in  the  room  of  these  the  parishioners  wished  to  hava 
a  crucifix,  which  Mr.  Squire  opposed.  The  fignre  taken  for  that 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  that  of  St.  John,  who  has  a  very  effemi- 
nate face;  however,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  this  picture  wiih 
others,  was  cased  in  wood,  pitched  and  buried  under  groonid,  till 
the  rage  of  fanaticism  had  subsided. 

On  one  side  of  this  painting  is  another,  which  was  in  the  east 
window  of  the  third  aisle  of  the  old  church  :  the  subject  of  one 
compartment  is  the  reconciliation  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  Under  the 
three  compartments,  is  written  in  one  line : 

Ex  done  Thomx  Austin,  Civis  et  Clothworkeo  Londini. 
Anno  Domini,  1634. 

This  part  of  the  window,  in  the  late  Earl  of  Orford's  Anec« 
dotes  of  Painting,  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Baptista  Sutton. 
The  second  light  of  this  compartment  is  the  Vision  of  Jacob ;  the 
third  represents  Jacob  on  his  knees,  with  tliis  scroll  from  bis 
mouth  ; 

Minor  sum  cunctis  miserationibus  tuis,  et 

Veritate  tu§L  quam  expluristi  servo  tuo  Genesis  xxxii.  10. 

Over  these,  in  smaller  lights,  are  the  Evangelists,  with  their 
proper  symbols.  On  one  side  are  the  arms  of  the  Clothworkera* 
Company,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Mr.  Austin. f  The  pictures 
•f  Moses  and  Aaron  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  were  given  by  Mr. 

M  3  Thomas 

*  Dr.  Walker's  Suf!eringt  of  the  Clergj. 
t  £IUf'9  Hist,  of  Sh^editch. 
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Thomas  Page,  in  1740.  The  lengUi  of  this  church  is  one  haA«^ 
dred  and  thirty  feet;  breadth  tteveaty  ;  height  froon  the  portico, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet ;  from  the  pavement  of  the  com- 
mnnion  table  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ceiling  of  the  attic  story 
fi(ly*(i?e  feet.  The  present  church  was  repaired  in  1766^  and 
agiin  thoroughly  repaired  and  beaotified  in  1792. 

The  Priory  of  Holywell  stood  in  Holywell  Street,  one  end  of 
which  runs  into  the  Curtain  Road,  and  the  other  into  that  pari 
ol  Shoreditcfa,  called  Norton  Falgate.  It  was  founded  by  Robert 
Fitz  Gekan,  about  1189,  and  after  many  reparations  was  re* 
edified  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  who 
being  interred  there,  after  being  a  great  benefactor,  the  following 
lines  were  painted  on  most  of  the  windows : 

"All  the  niumeft  in  Holy- well. 
Prey  for  the  fonl  of  Sir  Tkooies  Lovell.*' 

A  gateway  with  a  Gothic  arch,  in  Holywell  Street,  much  re- 
sembling that  in  St  John's  Square,  Cierkenwell,  belonging  to  the 
Priory  of  Holywell,  which  occupied  the  vacancy  next  to  the  sign 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  pulled  down  about  thirty  years  since. 
The  interior  of  the  ground  extending  considerably  to  the  north,  had 
long  been  occupied  as  a  dust-yard. 

Opposite  Holywell  Street  across  the  Curtain  Road,  used  to  be  a 
large  spot  of  ground,  called  Holywell  Mount,  from  its  elevation 
after  the  great  Plague  and  the  Fire  of  I/>ndon,  and  from  having 
been  the  site  of  the  ancient  spring  or  well.  This  eminence,  re- 
sembling Wbitechapel  Mount  and  some  others,  being  levelled 
about  the  year  1787,  several  streets  of  houses  were  built  upon 
the  site,  as  was  also  Holywell  Mount  Chapel. 

According  to  tradition,  and  some  lines  written  by  one  Gvf- 
t€fidge,  a  native  of  Shoreditcb,  the  brewery  of  porter  was  first 
commenced  in  this  parish  by  a  person  named  Harwood. 

The  CoKTAiN  RoAO  derived  its  name  from  the  theatre,  one  of 

tlie  roost  ancient  in  the  MetropoUs.    It  is  mentioned  as  early 
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MM  1578,  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  Mni,  the  foikving  year,  m 
%  Northbrooke's  Treatise  against  Idleness,  vain  plays,  aa4  interlndes. 
In  1600  the  Privy  Council  printed  *'  an  order  for  realraiDtng  the 
nnmber  of  play-houses,  and  the  Curfmm  was  ordered  ^ithec  to  he 
rained  or  plucked  down,  or  to  be  put  to  some  other  good  use."  To 
shew  the  inefficacy  of  this  order,  it  appears  that  it  was  open  in  1619, 
and  that  tlie  Hector  of  Germany  was  performed  at  it  hy  a  oan- 
pany  of  youag  men,  in  1615.  The  original  sign  which  gave 
name  to  this  playhouse  was  the  painting  of  a  striped  Curtmm, 
The  performers  were  called  the ''  Prince's  servants,"  till  the  ai^ 
cession  of  Chavles  ths  First,  when  the  Curtain  Playhouse  became 
a  stage  d^  priae^fightera.  It  was  at  this  pbybonae  tbU  Richard 
Tarleton^  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  twelve  playen^  with  wages 
and  livery,  exhibited  before  the  puMic  He  wsa  buried  al  Shace<- 
ditch,  as  was  also  Richard  Burbage,  called  by  Camden  Aker 
Roidus. 

At  the  corner  of  Worship  Street  and  the.  Curtain  Road,  is  one, 
of  the  stations  of  the  gas-light  and  coke  company,  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter,  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1812,  by  mithovity  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  9th 
of  June,  1810.  The  duration  of  this  Company  is  for  twenty-one 
years,  from  the  date  of  the  Charter,  and  it  is  conducted  by  a  go- 
vernor, a  deputy-governor,  and  ten  directors,  who  continue  in  of-* 
iice  lour  years. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  limited  to  200,000/.  and  divided 
into  4,000  fifty  pound  shares. 

Two  general  courts  of  proprieiers  meet  every  year,  viz.  Jane 
24  and  December  26,  or  within  fourteen  days  after. 

The  Company  have  a  common  seal,  and  the^irectors  are  em« 
powered  to  administer  oaths  in  certain  cases. 

The  Charter  runs  thus : 

"  Whereas  inflammable  air,  oil,  tar,  pitch,  asphakum,  ammo* 
iiiacal  liquor,  and  essential  oil,  may  be  procured  from  coal ;  and 
whereas  the  said  inflammable  air,  being  conveyed  by  means  of 
pipes,  may  be  safely  and  beneficially  used,  for  lighting  public 

M  4  streets^ 
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streets,  squilres^  market-places,  and  large  manufactories,  and  for 
•  lighting  private  houses.  And  the  coke  may  be  beneficially  em-^ 
ployed  as  fuel  in  priTate  houses  aud  manufactories,  and  the  said 
oil,  tar,  pitch,  asphaUoro,  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  essential  oil, 
may  be  used  aud  applied  in  various  ways  to  great  advantage. — 
And  whereas  the  iutroduction  of  the  said  articles  into  general 
nse- would  be-  greatly  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  beiu^  protect- 
ed by  law,  will  be  more  completely  and  speedily  efiected,"  &c.  &c. 
The  charter  also,  allows  the  Company  **  To  sell  and  dispose  of 
«uch  coke,  oil,  tar,  pitch,  asphaltum,  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  es- 
sential oil,  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations.'' 
:  The  office  of  this  Company,  is  in  Great  Peter  Street,  West- 
'iniuster ;  here  tliey  have  also  a  station  for  carbonizing  of  coal,  as 
at  the  east  and  west  end  of  the  town.  From  these  stations  the 
Kydrogeii  gas  can  be  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  London,  by  means 
of  pipes  placed  under  the  pavement,  and  distributed  in  lighting 
streets,  squares,  churches  *,  places  of  public  exhibition,  manu- 
jaotories,  and  shops. 

The  Company's  wprksf  at  these  stations  are  very  extensive, 
find  are  fiirnished  with  a  number  of  furnaoes,  cosometers,  retorts, 
&c. 

The  Company  from  the  nature  of  their  works,  having  been 
much  retarded  by  many  obstacles  and  difficulties,  applied  to  Par- 
liament for  an  extension  of  their  powers,  which  amended  act  re-> 
oeived  the  Royal  assent  on  the  1 7th  of  June,  1814. 

Here,  a  little  above  Holywell  Street,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
way  are  eight  small  handsome  almshouses  for  widows,  endowed 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Uillier,  of  Pancras  Laue,  London;  built  in 
1812,  with  an  enclosed  iron  gate,  a  dwarf  wall  and  railing. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  the  Curtain  Road  is  MOOR- 
FIELDS,  which  in  very  early  times  was  used  as  a  kind  of  play- 
ground for  the  youth  of  the  city,  for  shooting  with  the  long 

bow 

.  *  St.  John's  Church,  Westroinkter,  was  first  illominated  with  gas  in'the  win- 
ter ^^  ^8t3.  Christ  thorch,  Spital  Fields,  baa  since  been  lighted*  a>  is  lil^t- 
wise  thf  new  bridge  in  St.  James's  Par|c. 
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Ww  and  other  athletic  exercises.  Pari  of  the  eastern  side  warn 
Iwaeriy  hoanded  by  the  ancient  hospilal  and  priory  of  Beth^r 
lehem,  separated  by  a  deep  ditch,  now  covered  by  a  part  of 
"  Broker  Row/'  probably  one  of  those  cut  to  drain  off  the  water. 
After  the  Reformation,  Bethlehem  Priory  being  partly  built  upon^ 
and  partly  conYerted  into  fields  and  gardens,  these  ditches,  some 
of  which  within  memory,  ran  a»  far  as  Tabernacle  Walk,  were 
filled  up.  Previous  to  this,  the  lower  quarters  of  Moorfields  had 
been  planteil  with  elm-trees,  and  divided  by  gravel-walks,  and 
being  much  frequented  as  a  public  proreooade,  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  last  century,  obtained  the  name  of  "  The  City  Mall/'  * 
The  upper  part,  which  had  been  partly  enclosed  with  a  dwarf 
irall,  continued  waste  long  after  the  improvement  in  the  lower 
quarters,  and  was  a  rendezvous  for  the  boxers  and  wrestlers  that 
composed  Old  Vinegar^ s  ring;  and  for  mountebanks,  old  iron 
stalls,  &c. 

Moorfields  was  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  of  so  little  valae,  tbai 
the  whole  of  it  was  let  at  the  rate  of  four  marks  a  year.  It  could 
only  be  passed  on  causeways  raised  for  the  benefit  of  travellers. 
"  In  1414,  Thomas  Fauconer,  Mayor,  opened  the  postern  in  the 
wall  called  Moorgate,  to  give  the  citizens  a  passage  into  the  couu* 
try.''  He  also  began  to  drain  this  watery  tract.  In  1512,  Roger 
Atchley,  Mayor,  made  further  progress,  and  successive  attempts 
rendered  this  large  space  tolerably  dry. 

In  the  year  1568,  Sir  Thomas  Row,  Merchant  Taylor,  and 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  caused  a  part  of  this  ground,  on  the  north 
side  of  Spinning  Wheel  Alley,  to  be  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall 
as  a  hnrying-place,  and  called  it  the  New  Chnrch*yard,  near 
Bethlehem,  and  established  an  annual  sermon  on  Whitsunday, 
which  for  many  years  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen.  This  practice  was  probably  discontinued 
4uring  the  civil  wars,  and  the  burial-ground  has  for  many  years 
been  shut  up,  xhough  not  built  upon.  Among  others,  it  contained 
the  remains  of  the  famous  Colonel  John  Lilburn,  whose  oppo* 
sitipn  to  Cromwell  rendered  bun  conspicuous. 

Dethlem 
*  On  this  spot  a  square  is  now  formhigi  (1814.) 
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BelUen  Ho«pito]«  on  tiie  east  side  of  Moorfiblds,  and  bor- 
dering upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  wall,  waa  originally 
fbnnded  by  Simon  Fitamary,  Sheriff  of  London,  in  1247,  for  m 
prior,  canons,  brethren,  and  sisters,  of  a  peeutiar  order.  They 
were  dressed  in  a  black  habit,  and  had  sta»  on  their  breasts* 
'  la  1403,  most  of  the  houses  belonging  to  this  hospital  were 
alienated,  and  only  the  master  left,  who  did  not  wear  tlie  habit 
of  the  order.  Another  hooae,  dependent  on  it  in  St  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  gaire  each  offence,  that  a  certain  king  not  liking 
that  persons  under  those  unhappy  circumstances  should  he  so 
near  the  royal  palace,  ordered  them  to  be  removed  lo  Bethlen 
without  Bishopsgaie,  first  coDsUtating  this  hospital  a  kind  of  mad* 
house.  In  ItK^,  Stephen  Jennings,  a  Merchant  Taylor,  left 
forty  pounds  towards  purchasmg  this  hospital,  expressly  for  the 
reception  of  lunatics.  In  1^45,  the  king  gare  this  old  hospital 
to  the  city  of  London,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  original  de- 
sign, the  govaniors  afterwards  received  a  great  number  of  lunatics^ 
whose  expenses  were  borne  by  their  friends  or  theiT  parishes 
for  every  charge  but  that  of  medicine;  but  this  edifice  being 
found  too  snail,  and  growing  ruinous  in  1675,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  began  the  late  noble  hospital  at  the  expense  of 
17,000  pounds,  though  the  wings  on  each  side  w^e  not  erected 
till  some  yeary  after  the  building  was  completed.  This  noblo 
structure,  more  than  half  of  which  is  now  taken  down,  was  fivo 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet  in  breadth. 
The  middle-ends,  which  projected  a  little,  were  adorned  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  entablature,  foliage,  &c.  and  rising  above 
the  rest  of  the  building,  had  each  a  fiat  roof  with  a  handsome 
balustrade  of  stone.  The  turret  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  still 
remaining,  is  adorned  with  a  clock  and  three  dials,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  gilt  ball  and  vane.  .  The  whole  structure  was  en« 
closed  by  a  brick  wall,  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long.  lu 
the  centre  of  this  wall,  which  went  in  with  a  grand  semicircular 
sweep  is  a  large  pair  of  fine  iron  gates  supported  by  stone  pien» 
en  the  top  of  which  are  two  statues  in  a  reclining  posture;  one 
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repraeuliDg  Raving,  and  the  other,  McUmcMy  MaAuu.  These 
were  scolptored  by  Gains  Cihber,  lather  of  CoUey  Gibber,  the 
comedian.  The  wall  enclosed  a  range  of  gardens  in  the  east 
division,  in  which  the  lunatics  in  a  convalescent  slate  were  at* 
lowed  to  take  the  bene6t  of  the  air. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  this  structure,  it  shewed 
i^ore  of  good  intention  than  of  good  taste  iti  thd  goremors  un- 
der whose  direction  it  was  built;  the  style  of  architecture  being 
very  improper  for  an  hospital  lor  lunatics,  in  which,  as  in.  the 
More  nK>dem  ereetions  of  this  kind,  simplicity  and  regularity 
were  alone  to  be  attended  to ;  or  if  pilasters  were  thought  ab* 
solalely  necessary,  those  of  the  Tuscan  order  might  have  suited 
tlie  design  much  better  than  the  Corinthian.  The  inside  of  this 
bnildii^  consisted  chiefly  of  two  galleries,  one  over  IJ19  othefj 
one  hundred  and  uiaety-three  yards  long ;  thirteen  feet  high,  and 
iniLteeD  feet  broad,  exclusive  of  the  cells,  two  hundred  in  number* 
These  gaHertes  were  divided  in  the  middle  by  two  iron  gates,  in 
order  to  separate  the  men  from  the  women ;  the  latter  being  coA- 
fined  to  the  western,  and  the  former  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
hospital.  At  the  entrance  between  these  two  gates  on  the  right 
hand,  was  a  handsome  apartment  for  the  Steward  ;  and  on  the 
left  n  spacious  Committee-room.  Below  stairs  was  a  good 
kitchen,  and  all  necessary  offices  for  keeping  and  dressing  pro- 
visions ;  and  at  the  south-east  corner,  a  bath  for  the  nse  of  the 
patients.* 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  M oorfields,  and  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  what  is  now  called  Providence  Row,  stood  the  hospi* 
tal  of  St.  Iiuke's,  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  erected  fer 
iacurables,  a  long  plain  building,  but  totally  independent  of  the 
other,  as  from  its  first  opening  for  admission  of  patients,  in  1751, 
till  the  30th  of  July,  1791-2 ;  out  of  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-one  admitted,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  were 
discharged  cured,  and  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty^five  un- 
csred. 

The  site  of  the  New  Artillery  Ground,  as  it  may  be  called  by 
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the  antiqnaiy,  ou  the  north  side  mf  Moorfields^  was  a  few  oes" 
tiirics  ago,  deaeribed  aa  a  parcel  of  groonds,  eonsiating  of  gar« 
dens,  orchards.  See.  sitoated  on  the  north  side  of  Chisvell  Street, 
and  called  by  the  name  of  Bunhillfields,  and  which,  in  the  year 
1498,  was  con  vet  ted  into  a  apacions  field  for  the  use  of  the  Lon- 
don archera. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  spacious  area  stands  the  Armourt- 
UoDSE,  a  very  neat  brick  bailding,  the  corners  strengthened  with 
rastic  qnoins  of  stone.  A  flight  of  steps  in  front  leads  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  adorned  with  a  porch,  formed  by  two  columns  of 
the  Tuscan  Order,  on  two  pilasters  supporting  a  balcony.  In 
the  front  of  the  building  is  a  pediment  supported  at  the  comers 
by  quoins :  on  the  top  are  placed  several  large  balls ;  and  on  the 
apex  of  the  pediment  is  a  lofty  flagstaff.  The  hall  of  the  ar- 
moury is  hung  round  with  breast- plates,  helmets,  and  drums,  and 
fronting  the  entrance  is  a  handsome  pair  of  iron  gates  leading  to 
a  spacious  staircase  painted  with  military  ornaments.  In  a  large 
room  above  stairs  are  two  chimney-pieces ;  the  one  ornamented 
with  the  King's  Arms,  and  the  other  with  those  of  the  Artillery 
Company.  The  walls  of  this  room  are  decorated  with  guns, 
swords,  and  bayonets,  presented  by  the  officers  of  the  Company, 
handsomely  arranged.  There  are  three  entrances  to  this  ground 
by  handsome  iron  gates,  viz.  one  in  Chiswell  Street,  one  in 
Bunhill  Row,  and  another  in  the  City  Road.  The  entrance  to 
Bunhill  Row  has  been  much  improved  within  the  last  three  years, 
by  the  removal  of  a  large  public  house  at  the  coruer,  and  several 
ruinated  houses. 

This  New  Artillery  Ground,  as  it  was  at  first  denominated,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  old  one  on  the  eastern  side  of  Blshopsgate 
Street,  in  1C14,  was  anciently,  with  the  land  on  tlie  north  side  as  far 
as  Old  Street,  called  Bonhill,  or  Bunhill  Fields,  ami  included  that 
part  now  called  Tindals,  or  Bunhill  Fields  Burial  Ground.  This 
was  first  let  by  the  city  of  London  in  1665,  by  lease,  to  a  Dr.  Tin- 
dal,  who  converted  it  into  a  cemetery  for  the  Dissenters.*    Over 
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the  irtftl^  gde  of  it  ww  ibe  Mkrving  inscription :  Thii  drareh- 
ynrd  was  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  at  the  sole  eharge  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  the  Mayorally  eif  Sir  John  Ltnrenee,  Knight, 
Anno  Don.  1665,  and  afterwards  the  gates  thereof  were  bnilt, 
and  finiebed  in  the  lia^oralty  of  Sir  Thomas  Bloudworth,  Kat. 
Anno  Dom.  1666.  In  1766,  the  city  hating  obtained  a  renewed 
lease  of  this  ground  from  Dr.  Wilson,  then  Prebendary  of  Fina- 
bnry,  it  Was  tbeir  intention  to  extend  sone  of  the  improvements 
then  in  contemplation  over  the  site  of  the  Artillery  Ground ;  hot 
the  Company  woold  not  consent  to  any  agreement  for  quitting 
their  ground,  which  they  held  of  the  city  by  an  under  lease, 
dated  Maroh  1727,  containing  a  proviso  that  if  the  lease  to  the 
city  should  be  renewed  for  a  forther  term  of  years  they  should 
grant  a  new  lease  to  the  Company  for  the  whole  term,  except 
the  four  last  years,  under  the  same  covenants,  and  at  the  same 
rent,  namely  six  shillingii  and  eigbtpenoe  per  annnm.  The  re* 
fosal  of  the  Company  obliged  the  Corporation  to  change  their' 
plan,  though  it  was  some  years  after  this  plan  was  made  known, 
before  it  was  generally  accepted.  The  city  began  in  1777,  to 
erect  some  laige  and  handsome  houses  on  the  west  aide  of 
Finsbury  Square;  but  a  very  Considerable  time  elapsed  before' 
the  remsinidg  part  intended  to  complete  a  magnificent  square 
could  be  carried  into  execution.  At  length  iii  1789,  the  north 
side  was  let  upon  building  leases  at  five  shillings  and  three- 
pence  per  foot;  the  east  side  was  let  in  1790,  but  so  unwilling 
were  baiMen  to  speculate  in  this  c<^cern  that  the  whole  ground- 
rent  of  the  square  amounted  to  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  •five 
pounds  per  aunnm«  However,  before  the  square  was  completed, 
liberal  ofTera  were  made  for  pieces  of  ground  in  its  vicinity,  till  the 
whole  became  covered  with  handsome  streets,  producing  a  grooud- 
reut  of  more  than  eight  thousand  per  annum.  The  original  de« 
sign  was  to  have  had  a  piece  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
but  from  an  apprehension  that  it  might  become  a  receptacle  for 
$|th,  it  was  changed  into  a  garden.  There  is  no  statue  in  this . 
square  at  present;  though  an  efier  was  made  by  Mr.  Lackiogtoo, 
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the  eooentrio  and  Tain-glorioiis  bookseller,  to  erect  one  of  himadT 
9tie\y  at  bis  own  expense ;  bat  as  the  iufaabitanta  did  not  approve 
of  his  proposal,  it  dropped  to  the  ground. 

Opposite  the  Eastern  gate  of  the  ArtiHery  Ground  in  the  City 
Eoad  18  a  faandsooie  chapd,  bnilt  by  the  late  Rer.  John  Wesley, 
fqf  the  Methodists  of  the  Arminian  persoasion.  It  is  a  plain 
simetore  of  briok,  tiie  interior  very  i»eat ;  there  is  also  a  spaotono 
oourt  before -the  baiMing  planted  with  some  trees,  and  uniform 
houses  on  each  aide;  the  first  of  which  on  the  right  band,  en« 
tering  from  the  City  Road,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Wesley 
when  in  town,  and  that  also  in  which  he  died  on  the  2d  of 
Marbh,  1791,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  The  body  was  ex- 
hibited several  days  in  this  chupel,  previous  to  ite  final  inter- 
mmt. 

This  building  was  erected  in  the  room  of  another  which  was 
oaMed  the  Old  Fomidery,  from  the  circumstance  of  ito  having 
been  a  place  for  casting  cannon,  &c.  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
downto  1716.  It  was  in  this  foundery  that  St  Paul's  great  bell 
was  cast* 

Proceeding  northward  from  Windmill  Street  a  little  further  oir 
the  street  changes  its  name  into  Tabernacle  Wdlk,  so  called  from 
the  meetlng-bonse  called  the  Tabernacle,  bnill  by  the  late  Rev. 
George  Whitfield.  It  is  a  large  square  building  without  elegance, 
and  appeared  very  low  till  an  addition  was  lately  made  to  rto 
parapeto. 

Between  tliis  building  and  the  Foundery  some  years  since, 
stood  another  small  place  of  worship,  resembling  a  chapel,  and 
being  occupied  by  some  of  the  Antinomiau  profession,  bore  the 
singular  denomination  of ''  The  Little  Zoar." 

At  the  end  of  this  walk  i&Old  Street  Road,  and  a  ftmous 
spring,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Catholics,  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Agnes.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  named  Fans  voc. 
Dame  Agnes  a  Ciere ;  and  in  a  survey  token  of  the  Prebemlal 
Eotate  in  Finsbury,  iu  Id57,  it  is  noticed  as  the  well  called 
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liaM€  iffiMt  the  Chert.  In  1622,  it  i»m  valued  at  forty  shil- 
lings -par  amioro,  and  aeems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Crown : 
fcr  among  the  Parliamentary  aanreys  taken  in  \^SM,  it  is  slated 
to  have  lain  npon  waste  land,  and  have  belonged  to  Charles 
Simari,  laie  XSmg  of  England.  This  spring  is  eighteen  fset 
deep,  and  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  rheumatic  and  nervous  cases« 
head-aebes,  &c.  A  good  honse  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors 
and  patients  fronts  the  street,  and  the  spring  is  divided  into  two 
baths  ;  the  brger  for  the  use  of  gentlemen,  and  the  smaller  for 
females.  The  bath  itself  is  of  the  depth  of  fear  feet  In  clear- 
ing out  the  foondatioa  for  some  repairs  here  some  few  years  since^ 
■any  ancient  copper  coins,  lacry  matories,  and  other  antiquities  were 
discovered. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Pitfield  Street  is  situated  Aske's  Hospital,  vnlisrty  called  the 
H  ab«ida»]|^rs'Alm8Housbs.  This  edifice  was  erected  in  1 692, 
by  the  Haberdasher's  Company,  in  pnrsnanee  of  the  will  of  Ro- 
bert Aske,  Esq.  one  of  their  members,  who  left  thirty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  building,  and  for  therelief  of  twenty  poor  mem- 
]bers,  and  twenty  boys,  sons  of  decayed  freemen,  of  the  same 
Company.  The  men,  who  are  all  to  be  single,  have  each  an 
apartment  of  three  rooms,  with  proper  diet  and  coals,  a  gown 
once  in  two  years,  and  three  pounds  per  annum  in  money.  The 
boys  have  also  a  ward  to  themselves,  with  all  necessaries :  their 
master,  who  reads  prayers  twice  a  day  in  the  chapel,  hsn,  besides 
a  house,  forty  pounds  per  annum ;  and  the  salaries  of  the  clerk, 
butler,  porter,  and  other  domestics,  amount  to  nearly  800/.  a 
year. 

This  hospital  is  very  spacious,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  stone. 
It  is  four  hundred  feet  long,  with  an  ambulatory  in  fronts  of 
three  hundred  and  forty  feet  under  a  piazza,  elevated  on  stone 
columns  of  the  Tuscan  order.  In  the  centre  is  the  chapel,  adorned 
with  columns,  entablature  and  pediment  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  un^- 
der  the  pediment  a  niche  with  a  statue  of  the  founder  in  his 
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gown,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  roll  of  parchment,  apparently 
his  last  will.     Under  him  is  the  following  inacription : 

Roberto  Aske,  Annigero>  bujus  Hocpitii  Fundatorii  Socie. 
Haberda.  B.  M.  P.  C. 

And  on  one  side  of  him  is  this  inscription : 

^rmo  Christi  MDCLXXXtl.  ^ictas  Haherdasheronwi 
de  London  hoc  hospitium  condidejunt,  ex  Legato  Sf  Testeh 
mento  RohertiAshe  Armigeri,  cjusdam  Societatis:  ad  viginti 
Senum  Alimenta,  4r  toiidum  Puerorum  Educationmi. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  following : 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Haberdashers  built  this  Hos* 
pital  pui-suant  to  the  gift  and  trust  of  R.  Aske,  Esq.  a  late 
worthy  member  of  it,  for  the  relief  of  twenty  poor  members, 
and  for  the  education  of  twenty  boys,  sons  of  decayed  finee- 
men  of  tliat  Company. 

The  handsome  iron  gates  at  the  south  end  of  the  Haberdash- 
ers' ground,  and  the  two  stoue  statues  of  Old  Copplestone,  and 
another  pensioner  on  brick  pedestals,  the  two  first  men  who  were 
admitted  iuto  the  hospital  have  been  altogether  remored,  in  order 
to  convert  the  former  foot-path  into  a  spacious  road.  The  re- 
mains of  tliese  effigies  are  still  to  he  seen  in  the  green  area,  en- 
closed with  li  dwarf  wall  and  irou  railing  in  front  of  the  principal 
buildihg. 

This  edifice  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  on  Thursday 
night,  August  6,  180?,  which  breaking  out  at  a  feather  manufac- 
tory adjoining,  destroyed  those  premises,  and  damaged  the  north 
wing  of  the  hospital. 

This  City  of  London  Lying-In  Hospital  is  at  the  corner  of 
the  City  Road,  where  it  is  crossed  by  Old  Street.    The  building 
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Idnklsts  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  the  latter  of  which  project  » 
tittle  from  the  main  building.      lu  the  front  of  the  centre  is  s 
Very  neat,  hot  plain  pediment ;  and  beneath  it^  in  a  circle,  ia 
painted  the  representation  of  Charity.     In  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing 18  a  very  neat  chapel  with  a  handsome  organ,  and  the  top 
of  it  is  crowned  with  a  light  open  turret,  terminated  by  a  vane. 
The  wards  for  the  patients  are  in  the  wings,  and  are  eight  hi 
Dumber,  each  of  which  are  capable  of  containing  ten  beds.  In  tha 
back  part  of  the  building  are  the  various  offices.     In  the  front 
of  the  left  wing  is  this  inscription :    ER£CTED  BY  SUB- 
SCRIPTION ;  beneath  which  is  painted  at  full  length  the  figure 
of  Faith,    In  the  front  of  the  other  wing  are  these  words :  SUP- 
PORTED BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS ;  beneath 
which  is  the  figure  of  Hope,  On  a  slip  of  stone  in  the  centre,  an4 
on  the  sooth  side,  are  these  words  t  CITY  OF  LONDON  LYING- 
IN  HOSPITAL.  Though  this  is  a  plain  building,  it  is  very  neatly 
oonstructed,  and  stands  in  an  airy  and  pleasant  situation,  and  this 
useful  hospital,  ever  since  its  opening*  on  the  4th  of  April,  1773, 
has  continued  to  diffiife  its  comforts  without  any  limitation  of 
place,  or  of  any  denomination  of  persons,  to  the  widows  and  wives 
of  seamen  and  soldiers,  and  of  those  of  industrious  or  reduced 
mechanics,  with  equal  credit  to  the  governors  and  the  governed* 
There  are  frequently  from  three  to  four  hundred  females  withini 
the  walls.    The  late  Mrs.  Newby,  who  was  Matron  to  this  Hos^* 
pital  more  than  thirty  years,  was  supposed  to  have  recovered 
more  than  five  hundred  infants,  some  of  whom  for  ^ve,  others  for 
ten>  and  some  for  twenty  minutes,  did  not  exhibit  any  signs  of 
life;  but  by  her  judicious  management  were  restored  to  their 
mothers.    On  this  account  a  sliver  medallion  presented  to  Mrs^ 
Newby,  by  the  Humane  Society,  represents  ou  one  side,  a  boy 
blowing  the  expiring  flame  of  a  torch :  the  legend  on  the  exerqua 
is,  "  Lateat  scintilluiaf arson/'  and  underneath  this  inscription  t 
Soc.  Loud,  in  rescositat  Inter  mortuonim  instit.  MDCCLXXIV ; 
an  the  reverse  the  legend  is  Hoc  preiium  cive  servato  tuHi:  and 
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within  a  civic  wreath,  the  appropriate  gift  is  thus  expresked  I' 
'*  Regia  Humano  Societas  Anna  Newhy,  pro  vitis  vtfanium 
Conservatis,  Oono  dot. 

In  Old  Street,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  dying^Ia  Uospita(» 
is  the  new  Hospital  of  St.  Luke,  for  the  reception  of  Luna- 
tics.    The  north  and  south  fronts  of  this  building,  which  are  of 
brick,  ornamented  with  stone,  are  exactly  the  same.    The  centre 
and  ends  project  a  little,  and  are  higher  than  the  intermediate 
parts.    The  former  is  crowned  by  a  triangular  pediment,  under 
which  is  inscribed  in  large  letters, ''  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  Lu* 
aatics.''     The  two  latter  are  surmounted  by  an   Attic  balus- 
trade, which  conceals  the  roof.     The  whole  building  is  divided 
into  three  stories ;  and  the  spaces  between  the  centre  and  ends 
are  formed  into  long  galleries:   the  female  patients  occupying 
the  western,  and  the  male,  the  eastern.     Between  the  hospital 
and  the  street  is  a  broad  space  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
wall,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  entrance  leading  to  the  door 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  under  a  roof  supported  by  Tuscan  columnar 
The  simple  grandeur  of  the  exterior  of  this  building,  the  lengtb 
•f  which  is  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet,  produces  an  efieel 
i^pon  the  mind  which  can  only  be  superseded  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  propriety,  decency,  and  regularity  which  reigns  within,  and 
to  which  some  very  creditable  testimonies  have  lately  been  given^ 
though  some  other  receptacles  for  these  unhappy  people,  in  con- 
sequence  of  enormous  abuses  lately  exposed,  have  not  escaped 
.irery  strong  censure.-   Behind  the  house  are  two  large  gardens^ 
where  persons  that  can  be  admitted  with  safety  may  take  the  air. 
Those  in  a  more  dangerous  state,  though  having  on  strait  waist- 
coats, have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  range  of  tlie  galleries,, 
in  which  there  are  fires,  so  protected  by  iron  bars  reaching  from 
the  floor  to  the  breast  of  the  chimney,  that  no  accident  can  pos- 
sibly occur;  and  in  those  cells  where  the  most  dangerous  and 
Jiopeless  patients  are  confined,  every  thing  which  can  possibly  ai« 

kviate  their  miserable  state  is  attended  to. 
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At  the  east  end  of  this  Hospital,  is  Pest-house,  or  Ratdiffe 
Row,  so  named  from  a  boilding  which  stood  here  till  1737,  and 
was  called  the  **  City  Pest-house/'  It  consisted  of  seveial 
tenements,  and  was  erected  as  a  Lazaretto,  or  Hospital,  for  the 
reception  of  distressed  objects  infected  with  the  dreadful  plague 
iH^  1665.  In  this  row  is  the  French  Hospital,  a  large  brick  build-^ 
ing,  erected  in  the  year  1716,  the  governors  of  which  were  in. 
the  year  following  constituted  a  corporate  body  by  letters  patent 
«^  King  George  I.  under  ,the  denomination  of  **  The  Governor 
and  Directors  of  the  Hospital  for  the  poor  French  Protestants  and 
their  Descendants  residing  in  Great  Britain/'  This  hospititl 
was  calculated  to  receive  two  hundred  and  twenty  poor  men  and 
women ;  one  hundred  and  forty-six  of  whom  were  to  be  on  tlie 
Ibundation,  and  the  other  seventy-four  to  be  paid  for  by  their 
friends,  at  the  rate  of  nine  pounds  per  annum  each.  This  charily 
also  extended  to  Lunatics^  for  whose  accommodation  a  large 
Infirmary  was  erected.  A  chaplain,  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  and 
other  officers,  belonged  to  this  liberal  foundation.  Within  the 
last  few  years, 'two  wings  of  this  building  have  been  taken  down, 
and  the  large  gardeu,  consisting  of  several  acres,  let  upon  build* 
ing  leases.  Upon  a  square  stone,  over  a  small  entrance  here, 
an  inscription  expresses^''  This  Hospital  for  Poor  French  Pro* 
testants  was  built  1716.''  On  the  site  of  these,  several  streets 
have  been  erected ;  but  as  this  is  a  part  of  the  town  un&vour* 
able  for  letting,  it  seems  as  if  these  new  streets  and  the  new 
Square,  upon  the  site  of  Old  Street  Square,  were  likely  to  fall 
into  ruins  before  the  houses  already  raised  will  be  occupied. 
Opposite  the  French  Hospital,  and  behind  St.  Luke's  and  the 
City  Lying-in  Hospitals,  there  is  an  elegant  pleasure  bath, 
called  Peerless  Pool,  formerly  a  dangerous  pond,  which,  from 
the  number  of  persons  occasionally  drowned  in  it,  obtained  tlie 
name  of  "  Perilous  Pool."  To  prevent  these  accidents,  in  1748 
the  principal  part  of  it  was  filled  up ;  but,  in  1748,  Mr.  Kemp, 
an  ingenious  projector,  converted  the  spot  into  a  garden,  and 
altered  the  name  of  the  water  from  Perilous  to  Pterlcu  PooL 

N2  This. 
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This  batli,  esteemed  the  completest  of  a  public  nature  of  a6y  in 
the  kingdom,'  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  and  abo^e 
one  hundred  feet  broad,  having  a  smooth  gravel  bottom,  five  feet 
in  the  middle,  four  feet  at  the  sides,  and  but  three  feet  at  one 
end.  The  descent  to  it  is  by  several  flights  of  steps,  conveniently 
disposed  round  it )  adjoining  to  which  are  boxes  and  arbours  for 
dressing  and  undressing;  some  of  them  are  open,  and  others 
enclosed.  Here  is  also  a  cold  bath,  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty 
feet  broad^  with  flights  of  steps,  and  dressing-rooms  at  each  end. 

The  whole  of  the  garden,  however,  is  now  built  upon,  being 
the  site  of  Baldwin  Street,  Pool  Terrace,  &c.  A  part  of 
these  streets  stand  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  the  fine  fish 
ponds,  which  had  a  very  handsome  terrace  walk  on  each  side^ 
planted  with  lime  trees. 

Near  this  spot,  in  Pest  House  Row,  is  a  set  of  Almshouses, 
founded  in  1615,  by  Edward  Alleyn,  the  comedian,  founder  of 
Dulwich  College,  for  ten  poor  men  and  women,  who  receive  six- 
pence a  week  each,  and  a  coat  and  gown  every  year.  Nearly 
opposite  to  these,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  are  Paelyn's,  or 
the  Girdlers'  Almshouses,  for  six  poor  members  of  that  com- 
pany, endowed  with  an  estate  of  40/.  per  annum^  left  in  their 
trust 

A  little  to  the  eastward,  between  Helmet  and  Ironmonger  Rows, 
stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  Luke,  qoc  of  the  fifty  new 
ones,  which  was  finished  in  1732,  and  consecrated  on  St.  Luke's 
day  the  year  following,  when  the  name  of  the  Saint  was  given 
as  its  patron.  Though  tiiis  edifice  is  convenient,  and  well  eu* 
lightened  with  two  rows  of  windows,  it  is  a  very  singular  struc- 
ture. In  the  centre  of  the  west  front  is  the  entrance,  adorned 
with  coupled  Doric  pilasters  ;  and  to  this  door  is  an  asceut  by  a 
small  straight  flight  of  steps.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  round  win- 
dow ;  and  on  each  side  a  small  tower  covered  with  a  dome,  and 
ornamented  with  two  windows  in  front,  one  of  the  usual  form, 
and  another  over  it  answering  to  that  over  the  door.  The  tower 
is  carried  up  square;  and  behind  it  the  roof  of  the  church  forma, 

to 
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to  the  west,  a  kiad  of  pediment,  broken  by  the  rise  of  the  tower, 
to  which  it  joins  on  each  side.  The  upper  stage  of  the  tower 
diminishes  very  considerably ';  and  this,  which  forms  the  base 
of  an  obelisk,  supports  on  each  side  a  dial.  From  hence  rises,  as 
a  stetiple,  a  fluted  obelisk,  reaching  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
diminishing  slowly ;  the  whole  is  terminated  by  a  ball  and  a  (ane* 
In  the  interior,  the  great  arch  is  semi-oval,  with  plain  pannels : 
the  side  aisles  are  also  arched,  and  supported  by  eight  Ionic 
pillars,  four  pilasters  and  entablatures.  The  altar-piece  is  Doric, 
under  a  Venetian  window.  The  pulpit  and  its  soundiug-boacd 
are  supported  by  two  Corinthian  pillars :  the  organ  given  by  Mr, 
Buckley,  an  eminent  brewer  in  Old  Street,  is  a  spacious  plain 
instrument.  Here  are  no  monuments  worthy  of  particular  notice  ; 
but  a  front  and  back  church-yard,  the  latter  of  considerable  ex« 
tent 

The  celebrated  literary  impostor,  George  Psalmauazar,  was 
long  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ironmonger  Row,  in 
Old  Street,  and  died  there  in  the  year  ]  762. 

On  the  north  side  of  Old  Street,  in  George  Yard,  are  eight 
almshouses,  built  in  1657,  by  Susan  Am>as,  widow,  for  the 
habitation  of  eight  widows  of  decayed  tradesmen,  who  are  allowed, 
as  a  body,  twenty  shillings  a  year  fur  water,  and  six  pounds  a 
year  for  coals ;  and  each  of  them  luis  besides  a  separate  allow- 
ance of  four  pounds  a  year.  One  of  the  eight  also  receives  twenty 
shillings  a  year  for  reading  prayers  daily  for  the  other  seven. 
These  almshouses  were  repaired  in  1790. 

WHITECROSS  STREET,  which  enters  Old  Street  on  the 
south,  and  terminates  near  Gripplegale  Church,  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  as  a  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Loudon.  In  this  street  Henry 
V.  founded  a  Guild  of  St.  Giles,  which  house  had  been  an  hos- 
pital belonging  to  a  French  brotherhood  by  the  name  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate :  on  tiie  suppression  of  the  former  Guild,  the  lands 
belonging  to  that  foundation  were  transferred  to  the  brotherhood 
of  the  new  hospital,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

N  3  Here 
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Here  also  formerly  stood  a  stone  cross  ;  and  near  it  an  arch  ef 
the  same  material,  under  which  run  a  water-course  to  the  Moor, 
i.  e.  Moorfields  :  from  this  circumslance  alone,  it  may  be  inferred 
how  much  the  ground  here  has  been  elevated  since  that  period. 
This  being  at  length  fonnd  an  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  on 
account  of  its  narrow  current,  was  presented  at  an  inquisition 
held  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  I.  The  Jnry  presented  the 
Abbot  of  Ramsey,  who  resided  in  Redcross  Street,  and  the  Prior 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  whose  predecessors,  six  preceding  years, 
bad  built,  as  the  words  run^  *'  a  certain  stone  arch  at  WKyte 
Crosse,  in  the  ward  of  Cripplegate,  beyond  the  course  of  a  cer- 
tain  water  coming  down  from  Smithfield  del  Barbican  in  that 
Irard,  towards  the  Moor,  which  said  arch,  the  aforesaid  Abbot 
and  Prior,  and  their  successors  ought  to  maintain  and  repair ; 
and  which  was  so  streight,  that  the  water  there  could  not  have 
its  full  course,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants/'  Hereupon 
|he  Sheriffii  were  commanded  to  distrain  the  said  Abbot  aud  Con* 
Tent  to  mend  the  said  arch. 

Near  the  south,  or  Cripplegate  end  of  the  street,  stood  a  con? 
duit,  by  which  water  was  conveyed  in  pipes  from  Highbury,  by 
John  Middleton,  one  of  the  executors  of  Sir  William  Estfield. 
tn  1483,  the  inhabitants  castellated  it  at  their  joint  expence. 

The  New  Dehtor^s  Prison  is  also  situated  at  the  southern  end 
of  Whitecross  Street,  and  was  recently  erected  upon  the  site  of 
the  Peacock  Brewhouse,  for  the  humane  purpose  of  distinguishing 
the  confinement  of  delators  from  that  of  criminals,  in  the  criminal 
prisons  of  Newgate  aud  the  Compter ;  this  owes  its  origin  to  oh- 
aervations  published  by  Sir  Richard  Philips*  on  the  wretched  state 
of  the  Debtors  in  those  crowded  prisons,  which  were  ably  and  ho- 
nestly supported  by  a  Committee  of  the  Corporation  appointed  in 
1810,  to  report  on  his  book.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Alder-t 
man  Wood,  in  July,  1813.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  high  price  of  ground  has  too  much  limited  the  areas  for  ci^er- 

cise« 
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The  city  side  is  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  connty  side. 
The  accoBmodatioDS  here,  netwithstaDding,  fu  exceed  those 
hitherto  possessed  by  this  unfortaDate  class  of  pennons,  while  the 
site  being  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  St.  Paul's, 
does  not  remove  the  incarcerated  out  of  the  vertex  of  humanity, 
and  the  attention  of  their  friends;  It  is  adapted  to  hold  40<l 
prisoners ;  but  the  late  act  of  parliament  respecting  insolvent 
debtors,  renders  it  nnlikely  that  this  prison  will  ever  be  filled. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  as  the  place  has  no  royal  or  privileged 
precinct,  there  are  no  rules :  and  that  even  no  day-rules  are  here 
attainable ;  thence  it  becomes  necessary  that  a  debtor,  who  de- 
sires to  arrange  his  affitirs  by  personal  interviews  with  his  credi* 
dors,  should  pay  the  fees  attending  the  removal  to  the  Fleet  or 
King's  Bench ;  because  those  prisons  possess  exclusively  the  pri- 
vilege of  day-rules  in  term-time.  Still  there  are  several  good 
effects  attached  to  the  building  of  this  new  prison :  it  relieves 
Newgate  from  about  300  debtors  and  commitments,  or  half  its 
prisoneiB.  It  relieves  unfortunate  debtors  from  the  stigma  of 
being  in  an  infamous  criminal  prison.  It  leaves  a  sufficient  prison 
in  Giltspur  Street  for  the  reception  of  commitments,  so  that  it  i^ 
not  necessary  to  mix  persons  under  accusation  with  convicted 
culprits ;  and  no  pretence  exists  to  commit  to  any  place  but  the 
Sheriff^s  pribon :  and  it  enables  the  Keeper  of  Newgate  to  make 
|ill  the  separations  of  his  prisoners  which  their  sex,  age,  habits, 
and  offences  may  require*. 

This  southern  end  of  Whitecross  Street  also  contains  the 
Green  Yard,  where  stray  cattle  are  pounded,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor's  State  Coach  is  kept  Adjoining,  in  a  very  neat  court, 
are  Sir  Thomas  Gresharo's  Almshouses,  built  here  in  the  place 
of  those  which  formerly  stood  in  Broad  Street,  and  were  pulled 
down,  with  Gresham  College,  to  make  room  for  the  Excise 
Office.  The  northern  line  of  Whitecross  Street,  which  crosses 
tl|9  west  end  of  Chiswell  Street,  is  perhaps  only  remarkable  for 

N  4  contaioioif 
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containing  a  greater  number  of  liquor  shops  in  a  smaller  gi? «fi 
space  than  any  other  neigh boarbood. .  It  is  also  a  kind  of  meat 
market*  In  the  spring  of  1796,  during  the  height  of  the  French 
Revolution^  this  crowded  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  what 
might  bear  the  name  of  THE  ENGLISH  TEMPLE  OF  REA- 
SON. In  a  narrow  paved  passage  leading  out  of  Whitecross  Street 
towards  Bunhill  Row,  known  by  the  name  of  White-horse  Court, 
a  large  room,  which  had  been  a  Sale  Room,  was  converted  into 
a  place  of  assemblage  for  the  delivery  of  Lectqres  upon  the  princit 
pies  of  Deism,  by  several  persons  styling  themselves  the  Friends 
of  Morality,  at  that  time  admirers  of  Paine*s  Age  of  Reason, 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  some  lectures  were  delivered  he^e 
with  uncommon  animation  and  accuracy,  though  chiefly  compiled 
from  Voltaire  and  others;  but,  in  the  sequel,  these  reasoning 
philosophers  were  much  deceived  in  their  fond  hopes,  that  people 
in  general  were  to  be  wrought  upon  without  stronger  motives  thaq 
the  reason  and  fitness  of  things;  the  immutable  rules  of  right 
itnd  wrong,  &c.  These,  and  even  the  principle  of  honour,  upon 
trial,  were  all  found  too  short  to  reach  the  object  of  moral  re- 
formation proposed.  The  lecturers  were  convinced,  by  sad  expe- 
rience, that  neither  argument  nor  eloquence,  grounded  upon 
simple  reason,  were  of  the  least  weight  upon  vulgar  minds  and 
vicious  characters,  when  brought  into  competition  with  the  powr 
erful  doctrines  o( future  rewards  and  punishments,  as  drawn  from 
revelation.  And  these  Lectures,  as  much  from  a  want  of  a  re- 
verent behaviour  in  those  who  delivered  them,  as  in  others  that 
heard  them,  soon  fell  to  the  grouted. 

GkUB  Street^  partly  parallel  with  Whitecross  Street  below  the 
post  apd  chain,  used  to  be  called  Grape  Street,  and  has  long  been 
proverbial  for  the  supposed  residence  "  of  authors  of  the  less  for- 
tunate tribr,  and  the  trite  and  illiberal  jest  of  the  more  favoured/' 
3ut  it  was  here  that  John  Fox  compiled  most  of  his  Martyrolctgy ; 
and  it  is  even  thought  that  John  Speed  formed  his  CliroRiole  on 

this 
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ibis  spot.  However,  this  being  one  of  tbe  ancieiit  ooUeto  to 
Finsbnry  and  Banbill  Fields^  tbe  fletchers,  bowyere,  bow-string 
vskeFB,  aud  of  every  tbing  relating  to  archery,  for  a  considerable 
lime  inhabited  this  street. 

A  gentleman,  named  Welby,   a  very  singular  character,  was 
also  an  inhabitant  of  this  street     He  was  a  native  of  Lincoln- 
shire, where  he  had  an  estate  of  more  than  1000/.  per  annum. 
He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualifications  of  a  gen- 
tleman.    Haying  been  at  the  University  and  the  Inns  of  Court, 
he  completed  his  education  by  making  the  tour  of  Europe.  When 
be  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  bis  brother^  an  abandoned  pro- 
fligate, made  an  attempt  on  his  life  with  a  pistol,  which  not  going 
off,  he  wrested  it  from  the  villains  hands,  and  found  it  charged 
with  two  bullets.     Hence  be  formed  a  resolution  of  retiring  from 
the  world ;  and  taking  a  house  in  this  street,  he  resf  rved  three 
rooms  for  himself:  the  first  for  his  diet,  the  second  for  his  lodg- 
ing, and  the  third  for  his  study.    In  these  he  kept  himself  so  re« 
tired,  that  for  44  years  be  was  never  seen  by .  any  human  being 
excepting  an  old  female  servant  that  attended  him,  and  who  had 
only  been  permitted  to  see  him  in  some  cases  of  great  necessity. 
His  diet  was  constantly  bread,  water-gruel,  milk,  and  vegetables; 
imd,  when  he  indulged  himself  most,  the  yolk  of  an  egi;.    He 
bought  all  the  new  books  that  were  published,  most  of  which  he 
rejected.     His  time  was  spent  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer. 
No  Carthnsian  Honk  was  ever  more  constant  aud  rigid  in  his 
abstinence.     His  plain  garb,  his  long  and  silver  beard,  his  mor* 
tified  and  venerable  aspect,  bespoke  him  an  ancient  inhabitant  of 
the  desert,  rather  than  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  a  populous  city. 
He  expended  a  great  part  of  his  income  in  acts  of  charity;  and 
was  very  inquisitive  after  proper  objects.     He  died  October  29, 
1636,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Giles's  Church,  Cripplegate.    The  old  servant  died  six  days 
preceding  her  master.    He  had  a  very  amiable  daughter,  who 
piarried  Sir  Christopher  Hilliard,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire;  but 
1  neither 
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neither  she  nor  any  of  her  family  ever  saw  her  &ther  after  hiti 
retirement. 

Stow  remarked^  that  Gmb  Street,  taking  in  the  whole,  was 
but  indifferent  as  to  its  houses  and  inhabitants,  and  sufficiently 
pestered  wiUi  courts  and  alleys.  These,  generally  speaking,  re- 
main to  the  present  day  :  but,  as  in  several  other  instances.  Stow 
may  have  passed  over  some  considerable  houses  in  varions  parts 
of  the  town,  so  here  in  a  passage  out  of  Grub  Street,  and  by  the 
Court  called  Hanover  Yard,  was  a  spacious  honse  of  ancient  date, 
of  which  he  takes  not  the  least  notice.  This,  in  1809,  was  new 
fronted ;  and,  in  consequence  of  other  alterations,  converted  into 
three  modem  dwellings ;  and  this  obscure  house  the  ignorance  of 
the  late  proprietor  has  induced  him  to  designate  as  that  of  the 
frmons  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  and  to  perpetuate  this  silly 
impropriety  upon  a  stone  inscribed  to  that  effect,  and  fixed  up 
in  the  centre  of  the  new  front.  Between  this  house  and  Hanover 
Court,  the  passage  is  separated  by  an  iron  riiil,  so  as  'not  to 
admit  of  more  than  one  person  at  a  time.  Tradition  says,  that 
many  years  since  this  was  called  "  Farthing  Hatch,''  this  being 
a  private  way  towards  Little  Moorfields,  and  a  farthing  being 
paid  by  each  person  for  the  privilege  of  passing  through  it. 

In  Hanover  Court  before  mentioned,  there  is  also  another  house 
of  the  architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  The  prevailing  notion  that  this  house  was  the 
residence  of  Qeneral  Monk,  we  think  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
ploded.* "  When  the  General  returned  from  Scotland  he  took 
up  his  quarters  at  Whitehall :  and  when  the  citizens  refused  the 
•apply  which  the  parliament  wished  to  extort  from  them,  the 
General  was  ordered  to  march  into  the  city,  when  he  destroyed 
the  portcuUisses,  and  returned  to  Whitehall.  Soon  after  this,  it 
seems,  that  a  reconciliation  being  brought  about  between  the 
Parliament,  General  Monk,  and  the  City,  an  ordinance  was  made 
to  reinstate  the  Common  Council  in  their  ancient  rights ;  and  th# 
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ifeiprisoiied  apprentices  were  also  released^  and  the  posts^  chains^ 
gates^  and  port-callisses,  were  replaced.  Bot  though  the  city 
after  this  in? ited  the  Council  of  State  and  the  General  to 
reside  in  London,  the  latter  returned  thanks  without  accepting 
the  office/'— In  a  survey  of  the  manor  of  Finsbnry,  taken  90th 
day  of  December,  1567,  we  find  an  acconnt  of  '  m  tenement,  a 
lodge,  a  loftover  a  gate,  and  five  gardens  in  the  tenure  of  Wil- 
Ham  Erdiswick,  merchant  taylor,  whereof  four  abutted  on  Fins* 
bury  on  the  east,  and  Chiswell  Street  on  the  south.  A  cottage 
and  certain  gardens  in  the  tenure  of  John  Mansbridge,  merchant 
taylor,  lying  in  Chiswell  Street,  on  the  same  side,  containing 
Irom  north  to  south,  stretching  along  a  brick  wall  belonging  to 
the  lands  some  time  John  Wish's  foundry,  thirteen  rods  and  eight 
feet  of  assize ;  and  in  breadth  at  the  north  end,  abutting  upon 
the  ground  or  garden  plots  some  time  John  Coningsby*s,  Ocnt, 
and  now  in  the  tenure  of  William  East,  Gent,  so  that  the  house 
in  Hanover  Court,  the  supposed  residence  of  Gen.  Monk,  seems 
to  have  been  built  by  fVilliam  East,  Gentleman,  upon  the  land 
formerly  held  by  John  Coninsby.* 

This  house,  from  its  former  situation  among  gardens,  was  pro- 
bably tenanted  by  William  Bulleyn,  M.  D.  an  eminent  botanist, 
and  a  physician  of  great  eminence.  He  travelled  over  a  consi* 
derable  part  of  Germany  and  Scotland,  and  was  not  only  famiK« 
arly  acquainted  with  the  names  and  characters  of  English  vege* 
tables,  bot  was  abo  skilled  in  their  virtues.t  He  was  an  an« 
oestor  to  Dr.  Stukeley.  He  died  in  1576,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  in  the  same  grave  with  his  brother,  Rlthard* 
Bulleyn,  a  divine,  who  died  thirteen  years  before.  There  is  an 
inscription  on  their  tomb  with  some  Latin  verses,  in  which  they 

are 

•  Stripe's  Stow,  TI.  97, 

f  The  collection  of  his  worki  is  intituled, "  Bullcyn's  Bulwarle  of  Defence 
•gainst  Sickness,  Soreness,  and  Wounds,  that  do  dailj  assault  mankind,  which 
|>Dlwarke  is  kept  with  Hilerius  the  Gardener,  Health  the  Physician,  with  their 
Cbjrvrgean,  to  help  the  wounded  foldien,  &c."  156f.  In  this  collection 
iff  hia  Book  of  Simples  *,  bis  Dialogue  between  Sortaeaa  and  SurgerV|  jcc« 
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are  said  to  have  been  as  prous  as  they  were  learned.     Tiiia  hottse 
has  been  for  some  years  occupied  by  a  Cabinet-maker. 

At  the  bottom  of  Redcross  Street  stands  the  parish  Church  of 
St.  Giles,  Cripplgqate^  so  called  from  being  dedicated  to  Saint 
Egidius,  Abbot  of  Nismes^  in  France.  This  church  vsls  founded 
about  1090,  by  Alfune,  the  first  master  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital. The  old  church  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 545,  the  present 
structure  was  erected,  and  was  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the 
conflagration  in  1666.  This  ancient  edifice  may  very  properly 
be  numbered  among  the  best  of  our  Gothic  buildings.  It  is  ouf 
hundred  and  fourteen  feet  in  length,  sixty-three  feet  in  breadth, 
thirty-two  feet  high  to  the  roof,  and  one  hundred  and  tweuty-^two 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  turret.  The  body  is  well  enlightened  by 
two  rows  of  windows  of  the  modern  Gothic  order;  and  the  spaces 
between  have  buttresses  for  the  support  of  the  wall.  It  is  built 
of  stone,  boulder,  and  brick.  The  tower  is  well  proportioned ; 
the  comers  of  it  are  supported  by  a  kind  of  buttress-work,  having: 
at  each  corner  a  small  tuiTet.  The  principal  turret  in  the  centre 
is  light  and  open,  and  is  crowned  with  a  dome.  Over  the  south- 
east door  of  the  church  is  a  beautiful  figure  of  Time,  with  his 
appropriate  attributes,  of  a  scythe,  &c.  In  1791,  the  roof  ol 
this  church  was  raisied  :  and  though  the  architecture  varies  from 
that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  it  is  not  very  obnoxious  to 
the  eye.  Here  are  handsome  galleries  on  the  north-west  and 
south  sides :  and  the  church  is  well  paved  and  wainscoted.  lu 
the  gallery  is  a  fiue  organ  by  Harris.  The  pnlpit  is  of  fine 
wainscot,  neatly  carved  and  veneered,  adorned  with  an  entabla-* 
ture  and  pediments,  with  vases,  cherubim,  palm-branches,  fruit, 
Lc.  in  relievo.  The  font  is  of  fine  bine  veined  marble,  with  che- 
rubim, and  a  wainscot  cover,  of  the  Coiiiifliian  order,  adorned 
with  columns  and  entablature.  The  altar-piece  is  very  ornamen- 
tal, being  of  oak,  finely  carved  and  adorned  with  six  pilasters 
and  entablements  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  inter  columns 
are  the  commandments,  done  in  gold  letters  on  black  ;  aqd  the 
Ix>rd'8  Prayer  and  Creed  are  in  black  on  gold.    Between  tbp 

archeni 
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iidiei  of  tbe  tables'of  the  oomnnaiidmenta,  and  under  the  oor- 
Aiee,  is  a  pelican,  with  her  wings  displayed,  and  feeding  her 
yonng  with  her  own  blood;  and  above  thai  is  "  God  spake  these 
words/'  Here  is  also  the  Apostle's  Creed,  in  large  characters; 
and  on  pediments  over  this  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  are  Moses  and 
Aaron;  the  first  holding  a  rod,  the  second  an  incense  pot  On 
acroters,  above  the  cornice,  are  seven  golden  candlesticks,  with 
flaming  tapers ;  and  in  the  centre  a  book  displayed,  with  a  en* 
sbion  and  mitre,  supported  by  two  chenibims.  Over  the  Com- 
munion Table  is  a  very  spacious  glory,  with  gold,  whose  rays 
appear  to  dart  through  the  clouds  at  a  great  distance.  A  win- 
dow over  the  altar,  represents  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  a  fine  border  of  cherubim,  clouds,  &c. 

Several  eminent  personages  have  been  interred  here ;  Reginald 
Grey,  Earl  of  Kent;  Sir  Henry  Grey,  his  son  and  heir;  Sir  John 
Wriothesley,  Garter,  principal  King  at  Arms ;  John  Speed,  Citi. 
zen  and  M^chant  Taylor  of  London,  as  his  monument  here  ex- 
presses it,  a  most  faithful  servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  King 
James,  and  King  Charles,  a  geographer,  antiquary,  historian. 
Ice.  who  died  July  28,  16*29;  and  Susannah,  his  wife,  the  mother 
of  twelve  sons,  and  six  daughters. 

On  the  same,  viz.  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  is  a  stone  in 
the  wall,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  John  Fox,  the 
Anthor  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church.  Above  Mr. 
Fox's  monument  is  a  very  spacious  fine  white  marble,  adorned 
with  entablature,  pediment,  and  exhibiting  the  figure  of  a  young 
lady  rising  from  a  black  cofiin,  with  her  winding  sheet  about  her, 
as  an  emblem  of  tiie  resurrection,  and  two  angels,  one  offering  her 
a  crown,  the  other  a  chaplet.  By  the  inscription  on,  and  beneath 
the  coffin,  it  appears  her  name  was  Constance  Whitney,  eldest 
daughter  to  Sir  Thomas  Whitney,  of  Whitney,  Herts,  &c.  '  There 
is  no  date  to  this  monument;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  it 
more  than  200  years  old.  The  emblem  of  the  Resurrection  oii 
this  tomb  has  given  rise  to  many  fabulous  relations  of  a  woman, 
who,  after  she  was  buried  here,  was  taken  up  alive,  and  had 

several 
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leveral  children.  The  tomb  of  Mrs.  Hand^  wife  of  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Hand,  in  a  very  high  degree  adorns  the  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  A  fringed  crimson  curtain  hangs  from  a  painted  arch'; 
and  beneath  is  the  monument  from  the  masterly  hand  of  the  late 
Mr.  Banks.  The  representation  is,  the  wife  expiring  in  her  hus- 
band's arms.  The  tender  expression  in  his  countenance,  and  the 
languid  appearance  of  the  deceased,  are  finely  delineated.  Here 
is  also  a  bas-relief  o(  a  boy  cutting  down  a  lily.  A  few  elegant 
lines,  in  verse,  are  also  inscribed. 

In  the  front  of  the  north  gallery,  a  monument,  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Samuel  Whitbread^  Esq.  exhibiting  a  fine  bead  and 
accompaniments^  by  Mr.  Bacon,  with  the  following  inscription^ 
perpetuates  the  memory  of 

John  Mjltov> 

Author  of  Paradise  Lost, 

Bom  Dec.  1608 :  died  Nov.  1674. 

His  Fatheri  John  Milton,  died  March,  1646. 

They  were  both  interred  in  this  Church. 

Samuel  IVhithrcad posuit 

By  the  register  of  this  chnrch,  it  appears,  that  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1620,  were  married  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth 
Boucher, 

In  Paul's  Alley,  on  the  west  side  of  Redcross  Street,  is  a* 
place  of  worship  belonging  to  a  congregation  of  the  Sandemanian 
persuasion,  which  originated  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1728, 
but  where  they  are  at  this  time  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Glassites,  after  its  founder,  Mr.  John  Glass;  at  length  Mr. 
Robert  Sandeman,  an  elder,  formed  that  class  of  Glassites  which 
bears  his  name :—  '^  The  chief  opinions  and  practices  in  which 
this  sect  differ  from  other  Christians  are,  their  weekly  admini« 
stration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  their  Love  Feasts,  of  which  every 
member  is  required  to  partake,  and  which  consists  of  their  dining 
together  at  each  other's  houses,  in  the  interval  between  the 
morning  and  afternoon  service :  their  kiss  of  charity  used  on  this 
2  occasion 
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oecMion  al  thd  admiMiOD  of  a  new  member,  and  at  olber  timcv 
when  they  deem  it  necessary  and  proper;  their  weekly  collection 
before  the  Lard's  Sapper,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  defray- 
ing other  expences  ;  mutual  exhortation  ;  abstinence  iirom  blood 
and  thingB  strangled ;  washing  each  other's  feet,  the  precept  of 
which,  as  well  as  other  precepts,  they  understand  literally :-» 
community  of  goods,  so  far  as  that  every  one  is  to  consider  all 
that  he  has  in  his  possession  and  power,  liable  to  the  calls  of  the 
poor  and  the  church ;  and  the  unlawfulness  of  laying  up  treasures 
vpon  earth,  by  setting  them  apart  for  any  distant,  future,  or 
uncertain  use.  They  allow  of  public  and  private  diversions,  so 
far  as  they  are  not  connected  with  circumstances  really  sinful; 
but  apprehending  a  lot  to  be  sacred,  they  disapprove  of  lotteries, 
cards,  dice,  &c.  They  maintain  a  plurality  of  elders,  in  the 
choice  of  whom,  want  of  learning,  or  engagements  in  trade;  are 
no  objections,  if  otherwise  qualified,  according  to  the  instructions 
given  by  Timothy  and  Titus,"* 

This  place  is  very  ancient,  having  been  one  of  the  first  Meet- 
ings for  a  General  Baptist  Meeting  in  the  metropolis.  The  late 
Mr.  Daniel  Noble,  who  preached  there  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  it  was  built  originally  for  a  play* 
boose;  but  that  the  government  would  not  license  it.  Upon  this 
it  was  taken  by  the  General  Baptists.  It  is  a  large  square  brick 
pile,  with  three  deep  galleries,  substantially  buHt.  In  I7I5,  a 
Baptuterifm,  with  suitable  appurtenances,  were  erected.  This 
Baptiitericfn,\  or  Cistern,  is  fixed  just  before  the  pulpit,  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  which  are  made  of  good  polished  stone,  and  round 
the  top  is  put  a  kirb  of  marble,  about  a  foot  wide ;  and  round  it, 
at  abont  a  foot  or  two  distance,  is  set  up  an  iron  rail  of  handsome 
cypher-work.  Under  the  pulpit  are  the  stairs  that  lead  down  into 
It ;  and  at  the  top  of  these  are  two  folding  doors,  which  open 
into  the  three  rooms  behind  the  meeting-house,  which  are  large 
and  handsomely  wainscoted.    Under  one  of  these  rooms  there  ia 

aweU 
^  Vide  Evant't  Sketch  of  Denooioations,  tSth  Edit, 
t  Crosby's  fingliili  Bftptitti,  VoL  IV.  p.  €6. 
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a  well  sunk  down  to  the  spring  of  water :  at  the  top  of  this  H 
leaden  pump  is  fixed,  from  which  a  pipe  goes  into  the  bason  near 
the  top  of  it,  by  which  it  is  filled ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
•bason  another  pipe  goes  from  a  brass  plug  into  the  said  well  Ut 
empty  it  again.  The  celebrated  James  Foster,  D.  D.  of  whom 
Pope  said. 

Let  honest  Foster  if  he  will  excel. 
Ten  Metropolitans  in  preaching  well. 

Was  pastor  to  this  church  twenty  years.  From  the  records  of  tfaii 
church  it  appears  also,  that  in  "  1678  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
whose  house  stood  in  the  neighbourhood,  caused  the  meeting  to 
be  disturbed,  and  the  pulpit  and  forms  to  be  broke  to  pieces,  by 
an  order  of  his  :  but  his  house  was  not  long  afterwards  burnt 
down  to  the  ground,  and  two  of  his  children,  together  with  the 
person  who  used  to  go  in  his  name  and  disturb  the  meeting, 
burned  in  it.'' 

The  house  of  Sir  Drew  Druric,  situated  backwards  between 
the  north  end  of  Redcross  Street  and  Golden  Lane,  about  twenty 
years  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Keene,  a  Currier,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  grandson  of  James  L  This  Prince  came  to  England  to  assist 
his  Uncle,  Charles  I.  about  the  time  that  monarch  had  erected  his 
standard  at  Nottingham.  Besides  his  martial  exploits,  his  inge* 
Buity  obtained  him  much  celebrity,  particularly  for  his  iuvontion 
of  Mezzotinlos,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  hint  from  a 
soldier  scraping  his  rusty  fusif.  He  also  invented  the  glass  drops, 
and  a  metal  called  by  his  name,  in  which  gtins  were  east;  and 
contrived  an  excellent  method  for  boring  them  :  for  this  purpose, 
a  water-mill  was  erected  at  Hackney  Marsh,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  undertaker,  as  l]ie  secret  died  with  the  illustrious  inventor ; 
who  happily  communicated  to  Mr.  Christopher  Kirby,  of  Crow- 
dor's  Well  Alley,  Jewin  Street,  the  secret  of  tempering  the  best 
fish-hooks  in  En^^land. 

Xt  is  said  that  Charles  I.  paid  a  visit  to  the  Prince  at  his  house 

near 
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Qtar  Redcrosg  Street ;  and  tbat  the  ringers  of  St  Giles'ts^  Crip-v 
plegate,  had  a  gratuity  for  complimeiitiDg  the  royal  gaest  with  a 
peal.  Prince  Rupert^  in  an  advanced  age,  removed  .to  Spring 
Gardens,  where  he  died,  in  November,  lj582. 

In  Glover's  dourt,  close  to  Prince  Rupert's  dwelling,  stood 
Glover's  Hall,  long  since  deserted  by  tlie  Company,  *  and  used  as 
a  Chapel,  &c. 

Historical,  Topographical,  and  Descriptiye  Delinea- 
tiohs  of  the  parishes, principal  streets,  &c.  chieply 

N.  S.  AND  W.  OF  THE  RoYAL  EXCHANGE. 

REDCROSS  STREET,  in  a  right  line  from  Barbican  to 
Cripplegate,  is  very  ancient,  and  was  so  called  from  a  cross  which 
stood  near  that  end  towards  Golden  Lane.  In  this  street  the 
Mitred  Abbot  of  Ramsey  had  his  town  house.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Drury  House,  from  its  having  been  'm  after  times  the  re-, 
sidence  of  Sir  Drew  Drurie.  The  first  object  of  attention  is  a 
Dissenting  Meeting,  which  has  been  successively  occupied  by 
Independent,  Baptist,  Swedenborgian,  and  other  congrega- 
tions. The  house  adjoining  is  the  Charity  School,  belonging  to 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles  Cripplegate,  founded  in  1698,  for  one 
hundred  boys  and  fifty  girls,  who  are  clothed  and  educated.  But 
the  greatest  ornament  in  this  street  is 

DR.  WILLIAMS'S  LIBRARY,  for  the  use  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenting  Ministers.  Daniel  Williams,  D.  D«  was  born  at 
Wrexham,  in  1643,  or  1644*  He  had  a  great  natural  vigour. 
of  mind,  and  being  seriously  disposed  towards  religion  /rom  his 
youth,  he  entered  ppon  the  ministry  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity* 
passed,  in  166*^.  After  ofBciating  for  some  years  in  different  part» 
of  England,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Meath,  in  Ire-; 
land,  and  was  several  yeacs  pastor  of  a  respectable  congregation  in 
Wood  Street,  Dublin.  On  King  James's  landing  in  Ireland,  he, 
withdrew  ^  England.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  unanimously^ 
chosen  to-succeed  the  Rev.  Mr.  JohnOakes,  (is  preacher  to  a  nume-, 
rons  congregation  in  Hand  Alley,  Bishopsgate  Street,-  Loudon;, 

0  he 
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he  had  Tiefcnre  Ais  dfBciatwl  several  times  at  Pihnfeni'  Bfall/  fi? 
Iffn  Richard  Baxter,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  ledcrc,  bat  with 
ipreat  opposition^  on  acconnt  of  his  severity  agahist  Antinomiaft 
opinions.  Upon  this  aocooht,  Jfr.  Williams  withdrew  himself, 
and  was  followed  hy  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Amiesley,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr. 
Alsop,  and  Mr.  Richard  Mayo,  who  jointly  set  up  the  lecture* 
at  Salters'  Hall.  Mr.  Williams  was  in  great  favcfar  with  Khi^ 
William  III. 
^  In  Queen  Anne's  time,  he  exerted  himself  very  strennonsly 
against  the  bill  in  Parliament  for  Occasional  Ccnftmnity,  and 
he  was  very  much  for  the  Union  with  Scotland,  in  1707,  and 
nrg^  his  friends  to  support  it  with  great  earnestness.  In  1709, 
he  received  a  diploma  of  the  degree  6f  D.  D.  from  (jflasgow; 
and  another  from  Edmhnrgh,  On  September  29,  1714,  at  \\ik 
head  is(  the  Protestant  Disseitin^  Ministers  in  and  about  Loft- 
don,  Dr.  Williams  presenteJT  to  his  Majesty,  George  ).  an  ad* 
dress  of  eongratulatioB,  on  his  Ateesston.  Aboat  this  time,  his 
constitution  naturally  strong;,  began  to  decay,  and  on  Jan.  26, 
I7I6,  afteV  a  short  fffness,  he  departed  thistile,  aged  73.  He  was 
interred  in  a  vault  of  \Ab  tnnt  In  Bunhill  Fields,  with  a  lodg  Latin 
inscription  to  his  memory. 

Dr.  Williams  gave  the  boll  iyf  his  estate  by  will  fa  ehkritabfe 
»ses;  such  as  the  relief  of  poor  Ministers  and  Ministers'  widows ; 
the  education  of  students  in  the  l)hiVersity  of  (Glasgow  for  the 
Ministry :  the  support  of  schools,  especially  \k  Wales :  the  dis- 
tribution of  bibles  and  other  pious  books  among  the  poor:  a  Pro- 
testant missionary  in  Ireland,  &c.  He  k/l  his  Kbrary/ increased 
by  the  purchase  of  Dr.  Bates^t,  and  now  amounting  to  between 
16  and  17  thousand  volumes,  for  public  use,  and  directed  that 
his  trostees  should  purchase,  dr  build,  a  proper  house  for  its  re^ 
ceptiom  Such  a  building*  erected  by  them  in  Redcross  Street, 
was  opened  in  1739,  where  the  Doctor's  colleetion  is  preserved 
with  peculiar  care  and  neatness.  Here  the  body  of  Dissenting 
ministers  frequently  meet  to  transact  the  business  of  tlie  general 
concern.  It  has  also  long  been  the  repository  for  Portraits  of  non- 
conformist 


^Ibrtlusi  miBislen^  lor  MS.  v^i  <»tbw  matten  of  curiosity  ^^i 
blilitj.  DitaeDiiog  Mioist^rs  and  otli^n  ^  th»t  bo<)y,  ^ho  i^re 
waAan,  thooM  in  jutlice  aod  gnLtitgde^  miike  a  poinl  of  proseof- 
iog  Mpm  of  tJl  their  new  works  to  ibis  Library. 

Tbe  gieat  toon  eontaias  a^venU  gUtei  pressef^  119  which  aie 
depoeiisd  the  works  of  Grfsvins  aa4  Gronovius,  Byiuer'9  Fqp4.erf, 
Ibc  early  oditioos  of  MiUon's  works,  aod  the  firajt  et^itioa  of  his 
Paradise  Lost,  ind  other  works  equally  Talaable.  Here  is  al^ 
a  great  feorioslty  qf  its  kiaJ :  ''  EigbMa  Tohunes  writtea  with  a 
white  ink  apon  black  papor  (ma4e  on  purpose)  at  tbe  expense 
ani  for  the  aee  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hairis,  of  Loa4od»  Uuea  draper,  ia 
1749,  when  bui  sight  was  so  decayed  by  age  that  be  c^ould  not 
tead  ihe  laigest  print  These  volusnes  were  presenl^ed  to  the 
library  jby  the  eiLeeutoni  of  Mr.  Harris,  April  9,  ll4^.  They 
toatain  aU  tbe  If  ew  Testament  ^i^oeptAOg  tlie  Riivelations,  aii4 
the  whole  Book  of  PsaloiB  in  fifteen  tqIovos  ;  and  Dr.  Owen'a 
''  Faith  of  God's  Elect,''  in  three  volumes.  The  leitera  are 
Aesrly  an  ineh  in  h^ight'^ 

Tbe  portraits  round  the  room  are  those  of  the  Itev.  Dr.  WiU 
liams,  over  the  chimney.  From  tbe  south-west  oprner,  are,  tha 
ftev.  ftichaxd  Steele^  M;  A.  of  St.  jlohn'a  GoUege,  Cambridge^ 
"  a  good  scholar,  a  hard  student*  and  an  excellent  pr^cber."  JH^b 
Joined  in  the  ordination  of  Messrs.  Philip  and  Matthew  Henry* 
He  was  one  of  the  ejected  ministers  from  Hanmere,  iu  Flintshire, 
and  died  in  London,  Not.  16,  1692,  aged  64.  Rev.  William  Har- 
ris,  D.D.  Rev.  Caleb.  Fleming,  D.  Di  Rev.  Samuel  Wright^ 
D.  D.  Rev.  Stephen  Chamoqk,  D.  D.  Emafiuel,  Gamb.  ejeiited 
1662,  died  in  LondoO,  July  27, 1680,  aged  fifty*two.  Rev.  Jamea 
Newman.  Rev.  Thgrnaa  Manton^D.  D.  Jlev.  Joseph  Priestley, 
LL  D.  F.  R.  8.  Rev.  Samuel  Annesley,  LL.  D.  of  Queen's 
€oUcget  Oxon.  ''  A  roost  sincere*  godly,  and  humble  roan ;  vicar  of 
SL.Qilas's,  Gripplegate,  from  whence  he  was  ejected.  He  afterwards 
preached  at  the  meeting-house  in  Little  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgata 
Street,  and  died  December  31, 1696,  aged  77.  His  funeral  sermon 
was  pceaabed  by  Dn  Williams.     The  celebrated  John  Wesley 
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was  his  grandsoa."  The  rest  of  tfae  portraits  are  tkose  of  the 
Rev.  John  Howe^  M.  A.  of  Christ's  College^  Cambridge,  bom 
May  17, 1630,  died  April  2,  1705,  aged  6d.  He  was  in  person 
tall  and  graceful.  He  had  a  piercing,  but  a  pleasant  eye ;  and 
had  that  in  his  aspect  which  indicated  something  uncommonly 
great,  and  tended  much  to  excite  veneration.  In  his  conrersation 
he  was  often  rery  fttcetioiis.  One  of  his  repartees  deserves  to  be 
remembered: 

'*  A  liobleman  with  whom  he  was  at  dinner,  treated  Mr.  Howe 
with(  great  respect,  and  requested  him  to  say  in  what  manner  he 
could  effectually  serve  him,  strengthening  his  protestations  of 
zeal  with  a  multitude  of  profane  oaths.  Mr.  Howe  replied, 
"  There  is  one  favour  which  I  should  be  happy  your  fjordship 
would  grant*  me."  *'  My  good  Mr.  Howe,''  replied  the  noble* 
man  impatiently,  with  another  oath,  ''there  is  nothing  Mr.  Howe 
can  ask,  but  it  will  make  me  happy  to  grant."  On  which  Mh 
Howe  calmly  replied,  "  The  only  favour  which  I  have  to  beg  of 
you  is,  that  your  Lordship  will  give  me  leave  to  swear  the  neist 
oath."  In  Dr.Watts's  Lyiric  PoemK  is  an  admirable  one  addressed 
to  Mr.  John  Howe.  Rev.  William  Bates,  D.  D.  Rev.  Isaac 
Watts,  D.  D.  Rev.  William  Touge  of  Salter's  Hall.  Rev.  An- 
drew  Kippis,  D.  D.  Rev.  John  Shower.  Rev.  Henry  Grove, 
Tutor  of  an  academy  at  Taunton.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Vincent,  M.  A. 
ejected  from  Langley  Marsh,  Bucks,  of  which  he  was  rector. 
Rev.  John  Newman.  Rev.  John  Fiavel,  B.  A.  of  University  Col- 
lege, Oxen,  rector  of  Townstal,  Dartmouth,  whence  he  was  ejected. 
He  died  at  Exeter;  June  26, 1694,  aged  sixty-four.  R«$v.  Richard 
Baxter,  who  was  buried  in  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.  Rev. 
John  Evans,  D.  D.  Rev.  Obadiah  Hughes,  ejected  from  Oxford 
previously  to  taking  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Anonymous  portrait  of 
a  minister.  Rev.  William  Gough,  ejected  from  his  rectory  of 
Inkpen,  in  Berks.  Rev.  George  Grifiitiis,  M.  A.  chaplain  at  the 
Charter  House,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange, 
whence  he  was  ejected.  He  had  his  meeting  afterwards  in  Gird- 
lers'  Hall.   Tiioraas  Jacombe,  D.  D.  rector  of  St,  Martin,  Ludgatc. 

The 
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The  Library  here,  under  the  care  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Morgan,  is  divided  into  sixteen  classes,  and  contains  many  cu- 
rious books,  particularly  early  printed  works.  The  various  tracts 
published  during  the  wars  between  Charles  the  First,  and  his 
Pteliament^  form  a  great  number  of  volumes;  besides  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  volumes  of  sermons  and  tracts,  during  the  same 
period:  those  preached  before  the  Parliament,  consist  of  thirty»two 
volumes. 

Among  the  early  printed  books,  is  a  copy  of  the  Salisbury 
Idtttrgy,  lOaO,  finely  illuminated. 

The  Hours  of  the  Virgins,  printed  at  Paris,  14d8;  the  wood 
cuts  are  finely  illuminated. 

Among  the  manuscripts  are,  Wiciifie's  Testament  in  old  Eng- 
lish, well  written,  about  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

A  bsautifnl  illuminated  bible,  inscribed  "  Biblia.  Sacra  Vet.  et 
Nov.Tesit^  cum  Prologo  Hieronimi :  necnon  Idbri  Jpocryipki.'* 
Bibliothectt  Guliellmanie,  D.  D.  D.  Thomas  Morgan.  The  "  Old 
and  New  Testament  in  short  hand,  1 686.''  ''  Minutes  of  the  Ses- 
sions of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  from  August  4, 1643,  to  April 
1652.''  In  three  folio  volumes,  written  in  a  kind  of  abreviated 
cypher.  Original  Commission  of  the  States  General  to  the  arbitra- 
tors appointed  by  them  and  Oliver  CrQmwell,to  determine  the  claims 
of  the  English,  for  ships  and  goods  detained  within  the  domi- 
nions of  the  King  of  Denmarkji  i^  the  yea^  1652.  This  Stale 
Paper  is  omitted  both  in  Rymer^s  Fccdera  and  Thurioe^s  State 
Papers, 

AmoBg  the  curiosities,  ar^  a  miniature  copy  of  a  Head  of 
Christ,  from  a  painting  iu  the  Vatican,  finely  executed  by 
Dickie; 

A  Female  Mummy,  in  the  original  cofiin;  the.  linen  and 
papyrus  round  the  body  are  in  good  preservation.  Over  this  mummy 
is  a  head,  said  to  be  the  likeness  of  Cartouche,  a  famous  French 
robber ; 

Skeleton  of  a  person,  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  malefactor 
executed  under  the  Coventry  Act. 

0  3  Upon 
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Vpt>n'a  f}m  ba^bn  h  thts  followmg  inscription :  "  Tht^  |;>a9| 
Imson^  by  tradition,  beM  thie  baptismal  water  for  theChristeiiltogof 
Elizabctli  fdangbter  of  King  H«nry  VIJI.)  th«  tnos^  remy^tted 
Protefitont  Qireen  of  Engfand^  &c.*^ 

nh  ba^on  fs  formed  like  a  large  A^h,  irith  k  broad  britn,  aii4 
ia  deep  cavity  In  tbe  centre?,  and  bas  been  liatidsom^y  ornamented 
inth  gold.  It  is  preserved  ina  square  box  (tted  to  it  on  the  iliside 
irith  cloth.  Fac  simile  of  Magna  Charta,  framed  and  glazed. 
Ditto  of  an  inscription  brotrght  from  the  Archipelago,  in  honour  of 
Crato,  a  musician;  vith  a  trapslatfon  by  Ames,  framed  ahd 
glazed.  Medals  and  metallic  dasts  struck  in  Russia,  from  th^ 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great  to  that  of  Catharine  II.  The  first  series 
of  these  are  very  scarce,  even  in  Kossia.  An  old  iHiberal  painting  of 
the  Protestant  Iteformers,  sitting  at  a  long  table,  with  inscriptions 
of  the  names  of  each,  &c.  and  a  representation  of  Yte  Devil,  the 
Pope,  and  a  Friar  beneath  the  table  !  This  picture  is  a  great  &- 
vourite  with  many  of  the  Ef|ruisters  Who  frequent  this  Library  ! 
To  their  shame  be  it  recorded. 

Among  the  portraits  in  this  Toom  is  "Dr.  Williams,  over  the 
pfaimney,  before  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Jane  Williams,  and  Mr.  ^rancis  Barkfatead,  her  first  him*' 
''  band,  of  whom  thefe  is  a  duplicate  portrait. 

Mr.  T. 'Barkstead,'jun. 

Barkste^,  "Esq.  in  the  dress  of  the  reign  of  Charies 

the  Second. 

A  very  remarkable  portrait,  clothed  in  the  Oliverian  bilflT jerkin, 
i?ith  epaulets  on  the  shoulders,  a  very  significant  countenance. 
This  is  nam^d  Sir  John  Oidcastle.  ^hese  belonged  to  the 
Founder's  Family. 

John  Milton. 

Rev.  Thomas  Cartwright,  iD.  b.  expelled  the  l&niversity  for 
Puritenism,  by  Xhr.  WhiUjift,  Bust  of  Dr.  Watts.  Rev.  Daniel 
Rogers  of  Wethersfield. 

Among  the  portraits  of  ministers  dn  the  south-east  side  of  the 
room  is  that  of  William  Wqllaston,  A.  M.  author  of  "  The  Re- 

ligion 


l^gil^  of  |f atim«  t^c''  Bev.  Jwbm  Bay«ft«  BaT.Thomwi  Cpfctoa, 
)leT.  BenjamiQ  BobiiwoQ,  fi^v.  H«ttb«w  Silve«|er^  Sot.  Joseph 
BuiroQghs,  ](ey.  Timothy  Rogers^  Rer.  William  Perkins,  Rev, 
Swaol  B»k«r«  8tv.  Matthew  Henry,  Rqv.  Jobu  Oake^  jun.  Rev. 
Thpmps  Cas^^  Rov.  ThomM  A^ory,  Rev.  Richard  Mayo,  Rof. 
Jojiu  Oako«,  MQ.  Rot.  Daniel  Chaumiar*  a  Frepch  refiigee,  Rby. 
Joto  Cb^tf^r,  Bav.  Vinoent  AU^p,  M.  A.  R«t.  ^m.  Say. 

Oa  |bo  atairca^ :  Bev.  Joshua  QMfield,  D.  D.  Rev.  Beiyamia 
Qroava^or,  I>.  D.  Uoptoa  Hayaaa,  Eaq.  BoDJamia  Avery, 
Ui.  p.  Jaapar  Mauduit,  £«q.  B^v.  ]>aiual  Burgaa^,  Rav.  Joaepk 
Caryl 

Tbt  imaiartal  Jolia  I/>ck,  apaakiog  of  tba  Agl  of  Voiformity 
pasaed  oa  Pariholpmew's  Pay«  IWSt,  tba  caaae  of  these  eject- 
mmA9,  observad :  "  Bartiiolomaw'a  Pay  waa  fatal  to  our  Church  * 
and  Raligioa,  ip  tbrowiAg  out  a  great  number  of  worthy,  learned, 
pious,  and  orthodox  divines/'  In  this  Library  a  regiater  is  kept 
for  tha  birth  of  childran,  of  equal  validity  iu  law  wUb  the  parochial 
ragiatara. 

In  Goldan  Iiana#  ninning  nearly  in  a  atraigbt  line  from  Red** 
^fqfiB  Sir#et«  a  little  beyond  a  turning  called  Playhouse  Yard» 
which  leada  to  l^hitacrosa  Street,  is  a  building  with  varioua 
figipea  on  ita  fronts  on  tha  site  of  which  it  is  said  stood  the  nur^ 
lary  lor  the  children  of  Henry  YUI.  This  ground  came  afler^ 
wards  into  the  posaaaaion  of  Mr.  Alleyn«  the  founder  of  Dulwich 
CoUaga ;  ba  built  tba  playhouse  near  the  apot,  which  he  denomi* 
nated  the  FORTUNE,  whicb»  with  soma  private  buildings,  were 
finished  in.iai>9.  It  waa  a  square  building,  eighty  feet  on  each 
fide,  partly  raisad  on  piles,  the  bsaement  of  brick,  on  which  a 
buiUing  waa  raiafti  of  three  storiaa;  the  first  twelve  feet,  the  ser 
CPnd  elavan  feat,  and  the  third  nine  feet  in  height,  which  were 
formed  into  divisiona  of  genilemens*  and  twopenny  rooma.  Tha 
area  in  tha  interior  was  a  square  of  fifty-five  feet,  the  stage  forty- 
three  feat  in  laogth,  and  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  area* 
The  atage  and  drcssiugoroom  were  covered,  and  the  area  was 
open.  The  supporters  were  converted  into  pilasters,  crowned  with 
aatyrs.    Thua  the  whole  audience  sat  axposed  to  the  uncertainty 
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of  the  weather ;  and  tlie  performances  are  supposed  to  havo  lieen 
by  day-light,  as  the  air  must  consequently  have  extinguished 
lamps  or  candles. 

Barbican^  or  the  Barbican^  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Red- 
cross  Street,  was  originally  a  Roman  Specula,  or  watch-tower,  and 
held  by  Edward  I.  as  one  of  his  castles,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Robert  Ufford,  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, by  the  name  of  Base  Court,  an  old  manor  house  of  the 
King's,  which  descended  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters, 
Cecilia,  to  Sir  John  Willoughby,  afterwards  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham ;  but  though  destroyed  in  1251,  it  appears  to  have  been 
restored,  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  it  was  possessed  by  Ca- 
therine, widow  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  her  own 
right,  Baroness  Willoughby  of  Eresby,  and  then  wife  of  Thomas 
Bertie,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster.  This  lady  in  her  zeal 
against  Popery,  had  a  dog  dressed  in  a  rocket,  or  surplice,  used 
by  Bishops,  and  in  affront  to  Dr.  Gardner,  had  named  a  dog  after 
biro.  This  induced  her  and  her  husband  to  quit  their  house  at 
the  Barbican,  and  retire  into  foreign  parts,  till  the  danger  was 
over.  The  mansion  called  Willoughby  House  was  very  large,  and 
was  inhabited  by  her  son,  who  was  called  Peregrine,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  his  being  born  whilst  his  parents  were  on  their 
travels.  The  Watch  Toweri  or  barbican,  stood,  were  now  stands 
^os.  33,  34,  35,  &c.  in  this  street-  The  middle  house,  is  perhaps 
the  best.  It  was  built  originally  for  an  Inn,  but  is  at  present  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Plimpton,  a  respectable  confectioner. 

The  Earls  of  Bridgewater  had  also  a  house  in  Barbican.  It 
was  burnt  down  in  1675,  and  young  Lord  Brackley,  eldest  sen 
of  the  Earl,  and  a  younger  brother  with  their  tutor  perished 
in  the  flames.  Whilst  Newcastle  was  besieged  during  the  civil 
wars,  in  consequence  of  no  coal  reaching  the  Metropolis  *,  Mr. 
Evelyn,  the  gardener,  observed  the  orchards  here  produced  such 
quantities  of  fruit  as  never  were  produced  before  or  after.  He 
inveighs  with  great  indignation  against,  coal,  and  at  the  intro- 
duction of  so  many  manufactories  productive  of  smoke,  which  not 

•  Efelynfs  Fumifugioai,  19. 
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«iily  deformed  our  noblesl  Iniildings  with  their  looty  tinge;  btt 
hroogfat  on  catarrhs^  coughs^  andconsuniptioiis^  in  a  degree  un* 

-known  in  Paris,  and  other  cities  which  niake  use  of  wood  only. 
The  fiunily  name  is  partly  preserved  in  BraekUy  Street^  running 
from  Bridgewater's  Gardens  into  Golden  Lane.  Here^  in  the 
8]Hring  of  1601 «  very  early  in  the  morning,  a  ball  exploding  from 
an  old  piece  of  ordnance  melting  in  a  fnrnacei  in  Brick  Lane,. 
Old  Street^  passed  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  a  southerly  direction,  perforated  the  wall  of  a  garret, 
and  lodged  in  the  room  where  two  children  were  sleeping  without 
doing  them  any  injury. 

GARTER  PLACE  was  another  great  house  iu  Barbican,  built 
.fcy.Sir  Thomas  Wriothesly,  Garter  King  at  Anns,  and  uncle  to 
the  first  Earl  of  Southampton  *.  Upon  the  top  of  this  building 
was  a  chapel  which  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesly  dedicated  by  the  name 
of  iSoncfa  TrvnitatU  tit  Alio.  The  memory  of  this  place  is  still 
retained  in  a  narrow  passage  at  the  east  end  of  Barbican,  named 
Garter-  Gmrt. 

Barbican  was  for  a  considerable  time  the  residence  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Staines,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  from  which  circum- 
«tance  the  social  intercourse  which  this  worthy  magistrate  enter- 
tained for  many  years  with  the  extensive  ward  of  Cripplegate,  of 
which  he  was  Alderman,  probably  led  him.  to  reflect,  that  many 
of  those  acquaintances  were  not  so  happy  in  the  smiles  of  fortune 
as  himself,  and  wishing  them  to  receive  a  proof  of  his  benevo- 
lence without  incurring  the  restraints  too  often  inflicted  on  such 
as  receive  alms,  he  constructed  in  1786,  in  Jacob's  Well  Passage, 
running  out  of  Barbican,  sevra  neat  houses  for  the  reception  of  as 
many  aged  and  indigent  persons.  These  houses  are  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Court,  not  in  the  ancient  manner  which  the  facetious 
Tom  Brown  has  styled  "  Charity  Pigeon  Holes,''  but  with  a  de- 
gree of  neatness  and  modem  convenience  appropriate  to  the  kind 
intention  of  the  founder.  The  first  occupants  were  aged  work- 
men, tradesmen,  &c.  with  their  wives,  some  of  whom  the  Alder- 

'  man  had  personally  esteemed  as  his  neighbours.     One  of  these, 
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»  ptnilbe  maker,  h»i  shaved  his  worlby  friend  and  palron  dprii^ 
a  period  af  /orty4wo  years.  Thesa  Almahaases,  ihoagh  Sir 
IVilUaai  SUioes  belonged  to  the  Carpenter's  Conpany,  he  «di«ie 
to  pat  ppder  tbepatronage  of  the  parish  of  fit.  Giles  Crippkf  sIjS. 

The  vbok  of  thia  plot  of  gnand  heboged  to  Sir  WiUiam ;  ha 
4»ilt  the  42hapel  in  Barbican,  at  the  oorner  of  Jacab's  TYeii  Allejr^ 
where  the  la^  Mr.  John  Towers  preached  to  a  hirge  eoagrega* 
^on,  the  bouse  adjoiaing^ir  WiUiam  nade  his  own  refddence.  He 
also  rebuilt  the  publkimiae  whkh  gives  name  to  the  eoart.  Tbia 
heiqg  fioae  years  siaqe  the  resort  of  peosojia  who  need  to  entertatfi 
themselves  and  the  company  with  recitations  of  detaehed  parla 
4iraim  the  moat  eelebrsted  £ngliah  diraaias,  an  inteUedasl  treat 
ffT  which  nathiug  was  extorted ;  the  eonpaay  was  ieqpeetaUe» 
and  had  Mr.  Staines's  approbatiQa  and  eonatani  attendance,  f f on 
these  neighbourly  aaeetings  it  is  nndeti^ood  that  respect  arose  in 
a  great  measure  which  raised  one  of  its  jaost  esti«ud»le  aM«)>ep 
to  be  common  caaneil  man,  alderman,  and  Locd  Mayor,  as  well  aa 
his  grateful  acknowledgment  in  the  charitable  CMiadatioB  ham 
estaUuihed. 

3ince  the  death  of  tbia  worthy  Aldecaan,  span  a  sqnare  atoaa 
in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  meeting,  the  following  kucffip(ia» 
h^been^tttqp: 

This  Tablet 
Was  erected  in  ISl  I,  in  Commemoration  of  the  Charita- 
ble muoificence  of  Sir  WiUiam  Suines,  Alderman  and  Lord 
Mayor,  who  erected  seven  Almshouses  within  this  parish, 
and  endowed  them  with  this  Chapel  and  other  buildings  for 
ever. 

Aaron  Stafford.  « 

Thomas  Brpcksopp. 

Churchwardens. 

The  meeting  is  at  present  under  the  pafitoral  care  of  Mr.  Gort, 
a  worthy  and  sensible  Calvinist  pr^cher,  whose  softness  of  man- 
ner lessens,  if  not  destroys,  the  heart-appalling  severity  of  b)a 
doctrinea. 

Passing  a)oDg  Fo^  Street,  and  proceeding  by  London  Wal^ 
ire  come  to  the  site  of  the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  in  a  very  coo* 
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indt/ti  wf9m  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge.  The  nerih  aMe  k  farmed 
hj  baiMingB  sUnding  od  Loadon  Wali^  and  the  aoath  by  a  raised 
wall  aad  iron  railing.  The  east  end  is  the  breadest  part;  and 
«n  %hi8  side  is  a  house  for  the  rector.  The  eentre  of  this  space  is 
poBUfM  by  the  chnrch.  The  ancient  church  was  probably  built 
•bout  thie  time  of  Henry  IV.  as  upon  its  reparation  in  1478, 
f*  Hy  Lady  Stockton  bestowed  the  sum  of  iweniy  ihiHings."  An* 
istfaer  prepair  in  1627,  sMonnted  to  '220f.  and  It  was  again  beaii- 
f i£ed  in  1099.  The  height  of  that  fabric  was  only  twenty-one 
tety  and  the  tower,  idty  ieet;  but  in  1764,  the  present  edifice  was 
eteoled  from  plans,  by  Mr.  Dance,  at  the  expence  of  3941/.  llm 
mclerior  ef  this  dmrch  is  constmcted  with  brick,  with  high  wals 
and  seuicircnhur  windpws  4m  the  sides  of  the  boilding ;  the  east 
«ad  is  a  circular  blank  wall.  At  the  west  end  is  the  only  en« 
tamee  far  the  of^ngregation,  under  a  handsome  stone  tower,  sur- 
pMumted  by  a  light  cupola,  supported  by  arches  and  pillars.  The 
Inside  is  extremely  simple ;  a  plain  wall,  without  eitherpiUan  er 
^ivisioBS.  The  object  of  attention,  howerer,  which  strikingly  ar- 
jKSls  the  beholder's  notice,  is  the  extreme  ridmess  of  the  cast 
end,  consisting  of  an  arch,  adorned  with  a  beautiful  arrangement 
0f  stocoo,  directing  the  eye  to  the  recess  for  the  altar,  which  con- 
tains  a  picture  of  An^uiias  restoring  St.  Paul  to  sight  This 
painting  is  a  copy  from  an  ancient  master,  by  Nathaniel  Dance, 
<^sq.  and  was  presented  by  him  to  the  church.  The  frame  is  el6« 
gantly  served  and  gHt,  and  a  handsome  curtain  of  green  silk 
preserves  the  whole  from  injury.  A  gallery  at  the  west  end  eoa- 
•tainsasomll  organ  erected  by  subscription. 

Near  this  spot  'was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  hermit,  or  an- 
'Chorite;  lor  in  the  parochial  annals  it  is  recorded  that  the 
r  ankers''  were  benefactore  to  the  church.  What  a  change  dote 
this  hasy  neighbourhood  within  the  walls  of  London  now  oftr  to 
thestilloess  and  seclusioa  of  1521,  when,  from  several  <»renm« 
ftanees  it  may  be  inferred  tlrat  gardens  and  open  spaces^  rather 
fhan  houses,  laced  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  f 

A  little  to  the  westward  ^m  AUhallows,  and  at  the  north- 
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west  corner  of  AMennanbjtiry,  anciently  called  Gayspur  Lane, 
stands  the  parish  church  St.  Alphage.  This  saint.  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  put 
to  death  by  the  Danes  at  Greenwich,  in  1014,  soon  after  which* 
a  cliurch  was  dedicated  to  his  memory,  .near  the  wall  by  Cripple* 
gate.  At  the  Dissolution  the  old  church  was  pulled  down,  and 
converted  to  a  carpenter's  yard.  The  north  aisle  having  been 
pulled  dowD,  the  south  aisle  of  the  priory  church  belonging  to 
£lsiug  Spital,  or  hospital,  was  next  used  as  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Alphage.  This  structure  escaped  the  fire  of  Londoi^  but 
was  considered  so  ruinous  in  1774,  that  a  committee  wta  ap- 
pointed for  rebuilding  it,  and  the  late  Sir  William  SUines,  offering 
to  construct  the  new  fabric  for  1350/.  his  proposals  were  ac- 
cepted, and  the  new  church  was  opened  in  1777.  It  consists 
of  two  fronts,  one  in  Aldecmanbury,  the  other  facing  London 
Wall:  the  former  a  pediment  supported  by  pillars,  a  Venetian, 
and  other  windows.  The  latter  a  lofty  pediment  supported  by 
oval  pillars,  a  plain  window  and  door  case.  The  interior,  though 
without  pillars,  and  devoid  of  ornaments  is,  however,  very  neat. 
.Part  of  the  old  church  remains  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
present  building.  The  patronage  i^  in  Uie  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

Nearly  opposite  the  east  end  of  the  site  of  Betblem  Hospital, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  is  a  court  with  an  entrance  by  a 
large  pair  of  iron  gates,  called  Carpenter's  BuiUingt,  at  a 
small  distance  from  which  is  Carpenters'  Hall,  very  old,  and  like 
many,  built  before  the  fire  of  London,  principally  composed  of  tim- 
ber  and  plaister,  yet  not  devoid  of  beauty.  It  has  a  pleasant  pro- 
spect into  the  gardens  of  Drapers'  Hall,  but  was  lately  i^sedas  a 
carpet  warehouse. 

A  little  ferlher  to  the  westward,  and  at  the  corner  of  Hiilip 
Lane,  stands  SiON  Colleob,  on  the  site  of  Elsing  Spital,  and  a 
decayed  nunnery,  which  preceded  it.  William  Elsing,  a  citizen 
and  mercer  of  London,  in  1329,  here  founded  an  hospital  bear- 
ing his  name,  for  a  warden,  a  priest^  and  one  hundred  Wind 
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ftnpei%  nhtch  was  •ftenrarda  coBferted  into  a  Priory  of  Canons 
Aegdar,  bearing  tiie  name  of  THE  PRIORY  OF  ST.  MARY 
OF  ELSING,  tho  foonJor  being  the  firat  prior. 

After  the  Diteolation,  falling  to  Lord  Williama  of  Tbarae,  Le 
eouTerted  the  hospital,  with  the  lodgings  of  the  prior  and  canons 
into  a  dwelling-house ;  the  church-yard  he  transformed  into  a 
garden^  and  the  cloister  he  reduced  into  a  gallery,  whilst  the 
apartments  of  the  poor  blind  brethren  were  disposed  of  as 
stabling  £>r  horses.  Lord  Williams  was  master  of  the  King's 
jewels,  but  during  his  absence  on  Christmas  Eve,  1641,  a  fira 
^hroke  out  in  the  gallery,  which  burnt  with  such  fierceness  thai 
4he  whole  house  and  other  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  several 
«f  the  royal  jewels  lost  or  embezzled. 

The  house  was  rebuilt  by  Margery,  the  daughter  of  Lord  WiU 
4iam8,  but  afterwards  sold  by  her,  with  the  whole  estate,  to  Sir 
Rowland  Uayward,  Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London^  and 
ihe  ground  passed  through  differait  hands,  till,  in  consequence 
«f  the  pious  will  of  Dr.  Thomas  White,  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstau  in 
the  West,  dated  October  Ist,  1623,  it  was  purchased  for  the  pur«> 
]Nwe  of  erecting  SION  COLLEGE,  for  the  use  of  the  London 
«lergy,  who  were  incorporated  by  Charles  I.  by  the  name  of  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  FELLOWS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
SION  WITHIN  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON;  aadforaalms- 
honse  for  tweaty  persons^  ten  men  and  ten  women.  Besides 
3000/.  applied  in  building  the  college.  Dr.  White  left  160/Mper 
annum,  of  which  120/.  was  appropriated  to  the  almshouse,  and 
the  remaining  forty  pounds  to  the  support  of  the  common  ev 
penditures  of  the  college,  out  of  which  it  was  ordered  that  the 
clergy  should  have  four  annual  dinners,  and  that  on  those  days 
appointed  quarterly,  Latin  sermons  should  also  be  preached.  In 
1632,  the  governors  and  clergy  agreed  upon  having  a  commop 
seal,  on  which  was  the  figure  of  the  Good  SamaritiMi*  with  this 
inscription:  Vade  et fac  simiiiter.* 

The  copious  library  belonging  to  this  College  was  the  sole  gift 
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ortbe  Rev.  John  Sinii^soti,  Rector  (»f  St.  Ota?e,  Hart  8treel,  ttlkl 
one  of  Dr.  Wliite^s  Etetuion*  A  cereal  aamber  of  books  weref 
brought  to  tfaiil  library  fnm  Old  9t.  Paul's^  in  1647,  and  mafty 
•thera  vere  given  by  private  beoefiiclora  j  but  in  1666,  one^tbird 
of  the  books,  the  almshouseei  Several  cbambeta  ibr  stndenis,  and 
other  oonvenient  apaitineuts  were  deitr«iyed  by  the  great  fire. 
HowevoTi  the  whole  edilice  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in  tbo  plaia 
manner  it  now  appears^  and  the  tiew  library  was  increaaed  by  a 
part  of  the  Jesaits  bodks,  aeited  in  1679 ;  by  the  donation  of* 
Lord  Berkeley  of  half  the  library  of  Ma  unde  Sir  Robert  Gooke, 
wid  several  legacies  ;  not  to  menlion  those  which  it  is  the  cos- 
lom  of  every  iacunibent  withbi  the  eity  and  subnrbs  to  give  on 
taking  possession  of  his  livlngi  and  copies  of  new  poMicatiooa 
which  booksellers,  by  an  Act  of  the  lOtfa  eC  Queen  Anno,  are 
obliged  lo  famish.  The  librarian  horo  haa  a  genteel  apari- 
ment  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  oellegew  The  iroiit  neant  Lon- 
don Wall,  as  well  as  part  of  the  atroctore  In  Philip  Lane^  being 
yadged  vnsafe,  was  taken  down  in  1806,  and  rebuilt  id  a  sob' 
stantial  manner.  Opposite  the  ooMego  is  a  small  bortaUgrouiid, 
nbutttng  on  Hie  oi^  wall,  towards  the  east  end  of  the  choffok 
df  St.  Alpbage.  On  «  gate  wHb  a  pednnent  is  Inacnbod  "  Thin 
gateway  was  erec^ted  at  the  proper  cost  and  charge  of  Ralph 
Holbrook,  hosband  to  ISlizaibeth  Holbrook,  ni^  to  JeKemiak 
Copping,  Gent.  Xfho  lieth  entombed  within,  A.  D.  1687."  But 
it  :appiears  by  a  new  inscription  upon  a  stone  over  the  entranoe 
that  this  gate  was  rebuilt,  and  the  wall  repaired  in  1814«  Rev. 
Robert  Watts,  rector. 

The  almshouses  of  this  college,  built  under  the  library,  on 
4he  west  side  of  the  square,  are  ten  within  the  college  for  the 
ftien,  and  ten  without  it  for  ^he  women.  Fovr  of  these  alm»* 
)»eOple  are  nominated  by  the  eity  of  Bristol,  where  Dr.  White 
"was  bom;  eight  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  six  by 
the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan,  where  he  was  minister  forty  •nine 
years,  and  two  by  St  Gregory's  parish,  where  be  had  lif  ed  about 
twenty  years.    The  almspeople  arc  expected  to  attend  private 
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m&hAn§  ixA  evenlof  pnrfei*  dally;  r«g;ti1trly  to  iitfe^  ii^ 
Wednesday  If  and  fniifn  at  efaimb;  alid  they  ttilft  b6iiiigl^ 
^etsom,  and  more  than  dO  yeats^df  ag». 

tHe  Bldli6i>  tff  London  ta  appoMod  viftiM  by  iBe  charter; 
and  the  Corporation  «Uo  Goaaiste  of  a  preffeident^  two  deans, 
asii  ibttr  atefslaats;  witb  all  the  f odors,  vicira,  1i)Ben8«dl0etttre^, 
and  enratta  within  the  eity  of  Londba  and  its  sabnrte. 

Tlio  Library  and  Hall,  Which  were  t«pairad  and  Beantifi^i  lit 
18d0,  is  adomsd  wiUi  ?arions  pictures ;  rlt.  a  cnHous  piec6  of 
antiqiiity,  benring  on  one  side  an  ima^^  of  thfe  Deity,  with  a 
Staon  inscHpiion;  And  oh  the  other,  the  decollation  of  John  iho 
Baptist,  piolmbly  the  painting  of  an  altar  belongrng  to  the  old 
Mory:^  Charles  I ;  a  rery  melancholy  countenance.  Geoi^ 
Cornea  do  Beiteley,  a  great  benefactor  to  the  library ;  Edward 
Lord  Cherbury;  died  1678;  Robertus  Cooke,  tniles ;  Samuel 
Brewer,  amiger.  This  gentleman  was  i  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  aod  intended  that  Sion  College  should  hare  his  books ; 
but  hia  iatentiona  were  frustrated,  ao  that  the  college  could  not 
ofbtiin  an  eakate  which  he  bad  beqneatlied,  till  the  determination 
of  a  suit  in  ehancery.  Thomas  James,  an  eminent  printer,  who 
Mt  his  books  by  will  to  the  use  of  the  public.  The  college  were 
therefore  infinltdy  obliged  to  his  widow  for  transferring  them 
to  the  college.  Eleonora  conjux  Thomai  James;  Tho.  Seeker, 
arebiep.  Cantoar,  17dS,  in  hia  robes;  Edmand  Gibson,  ep  Lend. 
172^  by  Yanderbank;  Thdmaa  Tenneson  archiep.  Cantnar, 
IWi ;  Henry  Complon  ep  Load.  1761.  A  whole  length  of 
Charlea  II;  Riehaid  Terrick  ep  Lond.  1761 ;  Thomas  SHerbock 
ep  Lend.  1719. 

Proceeding  eastward  towards  Broad  Street,  we  come  to  the  EX* 
C16E  OFFICE,  a  plain  bat  latge  and  elegant  stone  building,  four 
stories  in  height,  with  an  entrahee  through  the  middle  of  it  rato 
a  large  yard,  in  whieh  is  another  building  of  brick,  nearly  the 
size  of  the  priaeipal  edifice.  The  front  of  the  building  stands  on 
ten  almshouses  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresbam,  in  1575;  and 
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the  back  one  with  the  yard^  oeciipieB  the  spte^on  whieb  GretbtH 
Colhege  formerly  stood.  From  the  centre  of  both  baildings  are 
long  passages  and  staircaaea  to  the  galleries,  in  which  are  th« 
numerous  offices  for  the  commissioners  and  clerks  in  the  difierent 
departments  of  the  excise.  This  is  the  principal  office  of  Excise 
in  his  Majesty's  dominion^  and  the  business  is  conducted  by  nine 
commissioners  within  and  without  These  commissioners  receiTe 
the  duties  on  beer^  ale,  and  spirituous  liquors ;  on  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate;  on  malt,  hops,  soap,  starch,  candles,  paper,  rellum, 
parchment,  and  other  excisable  commoditiea :  for  surveying  and 
eollecting  of  these  duties  a  great  number  of  out-door  ^cera  are 
employed  in  different  districts  or  divisions  throughout  the  king- 
dom, to  prevent  frauds  and  losses.  Before  these  commissioners 
all  cases  of  seizure  for  frauds  committed  in  the  several  branches 
of  the  revenue  under  their  direction  are  tried  ;  from  their  deters 
mination  there  is  no  appeal,  excepting  to  the  Commissionen  of 
Appeal  so  called,  though  they  are  a  part  of  themselves. 

On  the  west  side  of  Broad  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  back  en- 
trance of  the  South  Sea  House  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Peter  le  Poor.  It  appears  from  a  register  so  &r  back  aa 
1181,  that  this  church  was  very  ancient.  Stow  thinks  it  was 
called  Le  Poor,  from  the  ancient  state  of  the  parish,  though  in 
his  time  it  possessed  a  number  of  good  houses  belonging  to  mer- 
chants and  others.  The  old  church,  like  many  others,  projected 
considerably  beyond  the  line  of  the  houses,  and  was  a  great 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  street,  in  consequence  of  this 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1788,  for  taking  it  down  and 
rebuilding  it,  which  was  completed  in  1791,  at  an  expense  of 
more  than  four  thousand  pounds^  of  which  the  city  of  London 
subscribed  four  hundred  pounds,  and  the  remainder  was  raised  by. 
annuities  in  the  parish.  The  west  end  of  this  church  is  elegantly 
simple ;  the  door  is  in  the  centre,  between  double  Ionic  columns : 
the  ends  of  the  front  are  adorned  with  pilasters  of  the  same  or- 
der, between  which  and  the  columns  are  a  blank  window  on  each 
side.  Above  the  door  is  a  moulded  pediment  with  a  plain  tym- 
9  panum« 
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panum,  over  which  rUes  a  square  tower  in  two  stories,  the  first 
plain  for  the  clock  and  bells,  the  second  ornamented  with  double 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  at  the  corners  of  each  of  these  a  hand* 
some  vase.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  elegant  bell-shaped 
dome,  terminated  by  a  weathercock.  .  It  is  a  rectory,  the  advow- 
son  of  which  appears  to  have  been  always  in  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's. 

At  a  small  distance  from  this  is  the  Church  of  AUSTIN  FRIARS, 
bnilt  on  the  site  of  a  Priory  dedicated  to  St.  Augustin,  or  Austin, 
Bishop  of  Hipps,  ^n' Africa,  and  founded  for  the  Friars  Eremites  of 
that  order,  by;Humphry  Bphun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex.  The 
founder  and  his  family  built  here  a  very  handsome  and  capacious 
church ;  but  this,  with  other  buildings  within  its  precincts,  were 
gntnted  away  in  portions  by  King  Henry  YIII.  Edward  VI. 
also,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  granted. all  the  church  of  the 
Augustines,  excepting  the  choir  and  tiie  steeple,  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  Cfern^ans  and  other  strangers,  who  fied  here  for  the  sake 
of  religion,  and  ordered  it  to»be  called  The  Temple  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  Several  successive  Princes  have  confirmed  it  to  the 
Dutch,  by  whom  it  is  at  present  used  as  a  place  of  worship. 
It  is  still  a  spacious  Gothic  building,  supported  by  two  rows  of 
stone  pillars.  At  the  east  end  of  the  interior  ther^  is  a  lar^e 
platform,  on  which  is  placed  a  long  table  with  seats  against  the 
wall,  and  forms  on  the  other  sides,  for  the  use  of  persons  receiv- 
ing the  holy  communion:  the  windows  on  one  side  have  the 
words  Jesus  Temple,  painted  on  them  in  several  places.  At  the 
west  end  ta  a  library,  containing  several  valuable  manuscripts,  viz. 
letters  written  by  Galvin,  Peter  Martyr,  and  other  foreign  re^ 
formers. 

This  place,  which  is  now  called  the  Dutch  Chukch  in  Austin 
Priars,  is  well  served  by  two  ministers  who  preach  twice  every 
Snnday,  and  once  in  the  week.  I'hey  administer  the  Sacra- 
.  ment  on  the  last  Sunday  in  every  month,  and  exchange  churches 
•very  first  Sunday  in  the  month  with  the  Walloon,  or  French 
congregation  in  Threadneedle  Street,  on  account  ef  their  build- 
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ing  bein^  too  siQall.  The  ministere  tiaye  gojd  ?a]an«i^  anil  th« 
church  provides  a  di^ent  substance  fc/t  their  i^ido^s^  beajd^ 
maintaining  a  number  of  decayed  persons  of  Dutch  extraction  ip 
their  almshouses  between  Union  Street  aud  Lon^;  Alley,  Mooi^ 
fields. 

Part  of  the  honse,  gardens,  and  cloisters,  belonging  tp  this 
priory  were  granted  to  Sir  TVilliam  Paulet,   Lord  Treasurer  by 
Henry  VIII.  who  erected  on  part  of  their  site  wha^t  was  tbeni 
caUed  a  stately  edifice,  which  afterwards  devolved  to  his  son,  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  with  the  choir  ai^d  steeple  o^  the  Co;w 
wenticle  church ;  who  disposed  of  the  pavement  a,nd  ajl  the  raa^* 
aificent  sepulchral  monuments  of  t)ie  nobility  for  the  pitiful  suiqi 
of  one  hundred  pounds.    He  also  stripped  the  roof  of  the  lea^, 
and  converted  the  building  into  a  stable.    Some  remains  of  the 
mansion  of  the  A^u|;u8tines  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Old  Puy 
Office,  opposite  the  corner  of  Winches^r  Street,  now  occupied 
by  packers,  aud  as  warehouses.     Winchester  Street  was  built  ou 
the  garden  ground.    And  among  the  houses  on  this  spot  worthy 
of  notice^  that  in  the  south-west  angle  alluded  to  by  Strype,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Spanish  Ambassadors,  but  since  oc« 
cupied  by  Sir  James  Houblon,  Knt.  and  Alderman  of  London.   It 
is  now  iu  the  possession  of  a  laige  manufacturer  of  hats.      Sir 
Thomas  Buckworth  and  other  emiuent  merchants  resided  on  this 
qH>t. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  another  part  of  this  extensive  Priory  t# 
be  oonverted  into  a  manufactory  of  Venice  glasses  during,  the 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles  the  First,  under  the  direction  of  James 
HoweL  This  antique  building  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  Pin- 
ner's Hall,  which  for  upwards  of  a  century  was  occupied  by  se« 
Teral  Dissenting  congregations;  and  finally,  about  1793^  pulled 
down  and  not  a  trace  left,  behind. 

The  entrance  to  th^  Broker  R/ow^  Moorfields^  is  nearly  fs^h^ 
Winchester  Street  This  forms  the  east,  and  part  of  the  north 
aide  of  a  plat  lately  called  The  Quarters.  These  were  part  of  a 
roarsh  in  the  time  of  Fitz  Stephen;,  an  historian  of  Louden  in  the 
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itigA  ot  HeAry  II.  \  speaking  of  this  s^ot,  he  says,  ''  when 
f^is  vast  lalie,  wiich  waters  the  wa!lls  of  the  city  towards  the 
toofth,  is  hard  irozen,  tlie  youth  in  great  hunibers  go  and  divert 
tiieraselves  on  the  ice ;  some  taking  a  small  run  for  an  increment  i 
of  velocity,  place  their  feet  at  a  proper  distance,  aiid  are  carried 
sliding  sidewlkys  a  great  way.  Otliers  Will  make  a  large  cake 
of  ice,  and  seating  one  of  their  companions  upon  i^  they  take 
hold  of  one^s  hands,  and  draw  him  along,  when  it  happens  that 
moving  so  awiiuy  on  so  slippery  a  plain  tliey  all  &U  headlong. 
Others  thiere  are  who  are  still  more  expert  in  these  amiksemettts 
on  the  ice;  they  place  certain  bones,  the  leg  bones  of  anioiaI% 
utider  tlie  soles  of  their  feet,  by  tying  them  ronnd  their  ankles^ 
and  then  tliking  a  pole  shod  with  iron  into  thefr  hand,  they  push 
themselves  ferwanl  by  strikmg  it  against  the  ice,  and  are  carried 
on  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  flight  of  a  bird,  or  a  bolt  discharged 
from  a  cross  bow  *." 

i^aiiy  persons'  of  rank  were  inteirred  in  the  chnreh  of  the  Au^ 
gostine  Friars,  from  the  opinion  that  the  ground  was  more 
sanctified  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  religions  lives  of  the  pos-^ 
sessors.  Among  the  illustrions  names  here  referred  to,  dre,  Ed- 
mund Grey  de  Meric/  Earl  of  St.  Panl>  who  was  sent  over  by 
Charles  VI.  of  France  on  a  complementary  visit  to  Richard  IL 
and  his  Queen.  Lucie,  wife  of  Edmand  Holland^  Lord  Admiral, 
and  one  of  the  heirs  and  daughters  of  Barnabas,  Lord  at  Milan. 
Richard  Fitz  Alan,  the  great  Earl  of  Arundel,  beheaded  in  1397^ 
on  Tower  Hill.  John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  beheaded  by  Ed- 
ward rV.  in  1463,  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  Numbers  of  the  barons  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Barnet,  were  also  buried  here,  as  was  Edward  Stafford,  Dnke  of 
Bnckingham,  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  A 
long  list  6f  other  noble  and  eminent  persons  buried  here  is  given 
in  Stow's  Survey. 

The  Walloon,  or  French  Protestant  church  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  Threadneedle  Street,  opposite  Finch  Lane.     It  is  built 
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upon  the  site  of  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anthony.  Di- 
vine service  is  performed  here  in  the  French  language,  after  the 
manner  of  French  Protestants,  ivho  do  not  make.ase  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  old  bailding  being  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  London,  the  present  church  was  erected  solely  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  Protestants.  It  is  a  small  but  neat  place  of 
worship.  The  lease  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  was 
obtained  for  the  first  French  Protestants  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
by  the  good  offices  of  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London,  and  upon  this 
spot  they  have  remained  ever  since. 

At  the  south-west  end  of  Threadneedle  Street,  is  the  church 
of  St.  Bennet  Fink,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  a  former  edi- 
fice, very  ancient,  as  in  1«323,  iTohn  de  Anesty  was  collated  to  the 
rectory  on  the  death  of  Thomas  de  Branketre.  After  being  re- 
built by  Robert  Fink,  the  elder,  in  1633,  it  was  burnt,  in  1666, 
and  lastly,  rebuilt  and  finished  in  1673.  The  present  fabric  is 
of  stone,  and  is  a  good  piece  of  architecture,  the  interior  being 
a  complete  elipsis,  and  the  roof  an  eliptical  cupola,  upon  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  turret  glazed  round,  environed  with  a  cor- 
nice, supported  by  six  stone  columns  of  the  Composite  order  :  be- 
tween each  column  is  a  spacious  arch,  and  six  large  windows 
with  angular  mullions ;  those  in  the  north  wall  are  nearly  filled 
up.  The  altar-piece  consists  of  four  small  columns  with  their 
entablature  of  the  Composite  order.  Here  is  also  a  very  beautiful 
font,  the  cover  adorned  with  festoons,  &c.  In  one  of  the  south 
windows  there  is  a  south  declining  west  dial  finely  painted,  with 
this  motto>  Sine  Lumine  Inane.  In  anolher  window  Mr.  Hol- 
man*s  coat  of  arms  painted  on  glass.  The  length,  or  greater 
diameter  of  the  church  is  sixty-three  feet ;  the  breadth,  or  lesser 
diameter,  forty-eight,  and  the  altitude  about  forty-nine.  The  steepl« 
is  composed  of  a  square  tower,  over  which  is  a  large  cupola, 
crowned  with  aspire,  above  110  feet  from  the  ground:  the  tower 
ia  adorned  with  fresco  work  of  festoons,  &c.  and  contains  six 
bells  beside  the  prayer-bell.  On  the  north  side  of  the  entrance 
into  the  chancel  are  the  names  of  tbue  benefactors,  done  in  gold 
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letters,  on  black,  adorned  with  a  gold  frame,  aod  an  arching  pedi- 
ment. The  high  finishing  of  this  church  was  principally  owing 
to  Mr.  Holman's  contribution  of  1000/. :  this  benevolence  id  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  was  a  Catholic.  He  would  have  given 
the  parish  an  organ,  but  this  was  refused.  The  impropriation  of 
this  church  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wind- 
sor.  There  are  not  any  monuments  here  worthy  of  particular 
notice. 

St.  Martin  Outwtch  :  this  building,  situated  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  at  the  comer  of  Threadneedle  Street,  wad  erected  in 
1540 ;  but  though  it  escaped  the  fire  of  London,  was  so  much 
damaged  by  the  fire  that  began  in  Comhill,  in  1765,  that  the 
building  of  a  new  one  was  found  necessary  ;*  and  the  old  one  was 
taken  down,  which  enlarged  the  entrance  into  Threadneedle 
Street,  by  taking  off  the  angle;  but  as  the  parish  was  small,  the 
Corporation  of  London  contributed  200/.*  the  South  Sea  Company 
iob/.  and  the  Merchant  Taylors,  who  are  the  patrons,  500/. '  The 
foundatioii  i^ne  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  May,  1796,  oA  a  copper 
plate,  placed  under  it,  with  the  following  inscription : 

The  first  Stone,  for  rebuilding  the       .  . 
.     .  Padsh  Church,  of  St.  Martin  Outwich 
Was  laid  this  fourth  day  of  May,  1796, 
.  By  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Merchant  Taylors 
.       •      Mr.  John  Rogen  Master 
George  Vander  Neunberg  . 
Thomas  Walters 

Thomas  Bell 
William  Cooper 

Wardens. 

The  present  structure  is  of  brick,  except  the  east  end,  which 
is  of  stone;  and,  towards  Threadneedle  Street,  consists  of  ^  lofty 
blank  wall;  with  a  small  door  at  the^  comer;  the  front  next 
Bishopsgatb  is  more  ornamental,  and  consists  of  a  wall  with 
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blank  windows^  ov<t  which  is  a  cupo^  ^a^he^ra  apno^  ^?s^«^- 
blance  to  a  bird  ca^e.  Bat^  if  ^he  buiMing  has  Utile  or  no  ex- 
ternal recommendation,  the  architect  has  amply  coinpensat^  for 
this  deficiency  by  the  interior  decorations,  ipie  (|as  not  sacnf^ced 
chastity  to  erobellishment ;  the  pulpit,  the  galleries,  pe^s,  &c.  ^ 
credit  to  hisjndji^ment,  and  he  has  replaced  the  monnme^.ts  whjifh 
were  in  the  old  church  yerj^  judiciously ;  a  fine  j^icture  over  the 
altUTi  by  Rigand,  representing  the  Resurrection,  adds  solen^ui^ 
to  the  whole. 

Among  the  Rectors  of  this  churdi  was  Dr.  K^idder,  Bishop  0/ 
^th  and  Wells,  who^  with  his  lady,  were  killied  in  his  |fal]|ce  1^ 
Welb,  by  the  &11  of  a  stack  q(  chimnies  durini^  the  ^eat  ^m 
of  wind  in  Noyemb^^  L703. 

The  i^nmj^  opposite  this  church  covers  a  well,  formerly  ipuch 
poticed  for  having  two  buckets,  so  disposed  that  the  drawipg  u| 
one,  let  down  the  other,  thus  afifording  an  uninterrupted,  supply  of 
water.  Among  the  monuments  the  following  is  most  ceqi^arkablQ 
for  the  worthy  character  indicated  by  the  inscription:  vi^ 

Here  restetb  the  Body  of  the  Worshipful  Mr.  Richard 
Staper,  elected  Alderman  of  this  city,  1594.  He  was  the 
greatest  n\erchant  in  his  time,  the  chiefest  Actor  in  Dis- 
covery of  the  Trades  of  Turkey  and  East  India.  A  man 
humble  m  Prosperity,  painful  and  ever  ready  in  the  Afiiairs 
public,  and  discreetly  careful  of  Ins  private.  A  liberal 
Housekeeper,  bountiful  to  the  Poor,  an  upright  Dealer  m 
the  World,  and  a  Pevout  Aspirer  after  the  World  to  come ; 
inucb  glossed  in  hjs  posterity,  aqd  happy  in  his  and  theii  Al* 
liances. 

He  died  the  last  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1608, 

Threadneedle  Street  evidently  took  its  name  fi-om  the  circum- 
stance  of  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  being  situated  there. 

The  southern  end  of  Bishopsgate  Street  towards  Co^mhill  being 
burnt  in  1705;  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish  to  mijce  way.  for  the 
London  Tavern  and  other  new  buildings,  the  remains  of  an  au« 
cieat  chnkA,  or  chapel^  were  discovered,  w|ucli  had.long  served 
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ftiif  ih6  tibn  of  cellsfiii^  to  four  houses  that  covered  this  ridie 
of  antiquity ;  but  when,  or  by  whom  this  M  6diioe  was  founded 
could  not  be  traced.  The  inside  of  ii  measured  forty  feet  in  length, 
^d  tw^Ai^-six  in  breadfh.  The  roof  wia  only  ten  feet  nine  inches 
ftoiu  th6  tl&br,  bccaridtred  ^y  the  raising  of  the  ground  in  this  part 
6t  the  city;  fh^  inoit  prohiible  cbnj<bctnre  was  that  this  church, 
ithkh  stood  at  the  (op  or  above  Cbmhill,  was  dedicated  to'St  An* 
drdw  ihe'Apdstte ;  in  cbnie^ence  of  which  tlie  othdr  church  at  the 
c6r^ier  of  St.  Iff aty  Axe,  named  after  the  same  saint,  was  distin* 
|(ii^hed  by  (he*  liddi&oii  of  Vndershaft. 

Aboiit  twelve  fe^f  farther  to  the  librtK,  and  under  the  house 
ikMkte  th^  ^ttk^  m  17(S5,  was  supposed  to  have  begun,  there  was 
aA^tb^r  iftobe  kTilAng  thirty  feet  lon^,  fourteen  feet  broad,  and 
eight  feet  high,  with  a  door  on  the  north  side,  a  window  at  the 
idsi  tiid,  and  tliie  ajp[/earance  of  another  at  the  west    Thn  build* 
itig  Wab  covpf^d  wit^  a  serat-circuhir  arch,  made  of  small  pieces 
of  cAall,  in  the  form  of  brieks,  and  rubb^  with  stone,  resembiin|( 
tte  arches  of  a  bridge;  but' neither  of  this  structure,  nor  the  first 
sb  strangely  buried,  does'  aiicient*  History  aiSbrd  any  certain  ac- 
count   'tike  L6Nboi<l  Tavern,  standing  upon  the  site  of  these 
a'^itiquities  has  lotl^  affi>rded  every  convenience  for  large  assem« 
biiesl    The  Sli'dritts  of  London,  when  sworn  in,  usually  gave  their 
Entertain rhehts  h^re;  and  bere  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
.HTobse,  the  Blarine  Society,  aiid  others  used  to  hold  their  annual 
dthnlsrs  in'  spacious^  and  convenient'  apartnients  appropriated  to 
that  purpose  :  but  higher  up  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  on  the  op* 
ptisite  side  of  the  ^^f,  is  a  rival  bouse,  called  the  City  of  Lon* 
i^oK  TAVi^.kN,  where  accommodations  of  the  most  elegant  kind^ 
froui'  the  solitiiry  meal  of  th^  Epicure  to  Uie  crowded  city  feast, 
are  also' to  be  had.    This  new  tavern  has  been  erected  in  a  style 
of  etegatice  adopted  only  to  the  Metropolis  of  so  wealthy  a  na« 
tiiin.    Calculations  were  made  that  the  expenses  of  building,  fur* 
nishinir;  atid*  storing  the  cellars  only,  would  far  exceed  an  bun* 
ired  thousand  potiuds^     The  orchestra  in  the  principal  room,  the 
lustres,  Sec.  arid  tlie  embellishments  and  accommodations  in  general 
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in  the  interior  of  this  edifice  fully  equal,  the  expeetations  latorally 
excited  by  the  view  of  its  external  magnificence. 

The  South  Sea  House  stands  u^on  a  great  space  of  ground^ 
running  backward  as  far  as  Old  Broad  Street.  The  back  front 
was  formerly  the  Excise  Office;  then  the  South  Sea  House.  The 
new  building,  in  which  the  Company^s  afiairs  are  now  transacted^ 
is  a  magnificent  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  enclosing  a  qua- 
drangle, supported  by  stone  pillars  of  the  Tuscan  order,  which 
form  a  fine  piazza.  The  front  in  Threadneedle  Street  of  the  Doric 
order  is  very  handsome,  and  the  walls  are  of  great  thickness.  The 
several  offices  are  judiciously  disposed,  and  the  great  hall  for  sales^ 
the  dining  room,  galleries,  and  chambers  are  beautiful  and  conve« 
nient.  Underneath  the  building  are  arched  vaults  to  preserve 
valuables  in  case  of  fire. 

The  South  Sea  Company  had  its  origin  in  the  purchase  of  sea- 
men's tickets  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  they  being  so  badly 
paid  that  the  necessitous  were  obliged  to  part  with  them  at  forty 
and  sometimes  fifty  per  cent  loss ;  consequently,  through  this  and 
other  accounts  not  provided  for  by  Parliament,  a  debt  of  nine  mil- 
lions one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  pounds ,  fifteen  shil- 
lings and  fourpence,  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  these  avaricious 
usurers.  This  society,  then  taking  the  debt  into  their  hands,  ob- 
tained an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1710,  to  make  them  a  body  poli- 
tic. The  year  following,  the  debt  being  discharged,  the  Com- 
pany was  made  perpetual,  and  her  Majesty  incorporated  them 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  South  Seas  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for 
encouraging  the  Fishery.'^  In  1714,  the  Company  having  lent 
government  an  additional  sum  of  822,032/.  45.  Sd.  their  capital 
was  by  Act  of  Parliament  increased  to  ten  millions ;  for  which 
Ihe  members  received  six  per  cent,  interest,  or  600,000/.  per  an- 
num. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1720,  this  Company  was  further 
favoured  with  the  sole  privilege  of  trading  to  the  South  Seas 
within  certain  limits,  and  enabled  to  increase  their  capital,  by  re- 
deeming 
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deeming  sevend  of  ilie  public  debts;  this,  however,  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  subscribers ;  for,  by  the  arts  used  on  this  occasion  by 
some  persons  in  power,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  was  soon 
raised  to  33,543,263/. 

At  length,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Company 
and  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  them,  the  Metropolis  expe- 
rienced a  great  stagnation  of  trade,  which  occasioned  the  ruin 
of  many  families.    An  exclusive  trade  having  been  granted  them, 
in  consequence  of  a  recent  treaty  with  Spain,  their  agentBun- 
'  der  cover  of  the  importation,  which  they  were  authorized  to  make 
by  the  ship,  sent  annually  to  Porto  Bello,  poured  in  their  commo- 
dities ou  the  Spanish  colonies  without  limitation  or  reserve.    In- 
stead of  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons  burthen,  as  stipulatod  by 
the  treaty,  they  usually  employed  one  ^f  a  thousand  tons,  ex- 
flusive  of  her  water  and  provisions;  and  she  was  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  smaller  vessels,  which,  mooring  in  creeks,  &c.  sup- 
plied her  clandestinely  with  fresh  bales  of  goods  to  replace  such 
as  had  been  previously  disposed  of.    Under  these  advantages,  the 
public  being  led  to  believe  the  profits  of  the  Company  much 
greater  than  they  were.  Sir  John  Blount,  one  of  the  Directors,  un- 
der pretence  of  enabling  government  to  pay  off  the  national  debt 
by  lowering  the  interest,  and  reducing  all  the  funds  into  one,  pro- 
posed that  the  South  Sea  Company  should  become  the  sole  public 
creditor. 

This  plausible  scheme  being  readily  adopted  by  the  ministry, 
soon  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  an  act  was  passed 
purporting  that  the  Company  should  be  authorized  to  purchase 
from  the  several  proprietors  all  the  funded  debts  of  the  Crown, 
which,  then  bore  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  and  that  after  the 
expiration  of  six  years  the  interest  should  be  reduced  to  four  per 
cent  and  the  capital  be  redeemable  by  Parliament.  As  the  Di- 
rectors could  not  be  supposed  to  possess  a  sufficient  sum  in  ready 
money  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  they  were  empowered  to  raiso 
it  by  opening  books  of  subscription,  and  granting  annuities  to 
such  public  creditors  as  should  choose  to  exchange  the  security 
9  of 
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of  Uid  Crown  hr  Uiat  of  Hie  Setith  Seit  Gon^y,  irilii  ihe  MOhk 
ments  nhieh  might  arise  frtwi  th«ir  comiberce. 

While  this  effiiir  was  in  agltatten,  the  stock  of  lUi  CkmpMf 
rose  to  almost  four  hundred  pounds^  or  four  times  the  price  pM  i9 
the  first  snbscrihers ;  and  in  order  to  raise  it  slill  MgMr,  IHdint, 
the  prejeetor  of  the  scheme,  eiredatcd  a  report  en  tbe  pasviiigf  of 
the  hill  that  Gibraltar  and  Minerca  were  to  be  exdiaMigfeit  ftt 
some  places  in  Peru^  by  which  the  trade  to  the  Soatk  Biaa  yf/miUt 
be  greatly  ineressed'.  in  eenseqiieace  of  tiiiff  nmmtt,  piMOM  dl 
all  ranks  and  coaditiono,  sH  edited  wxes,  crwwdeito  tiMf  Sodld^ 
Sea  House,  anxioas  to  become  pfoprteten  ef  tins  stock.  Ther  f  M 
purchases  were  in  a  few  week*  eoM  for  doaUe  the  sam  Whicfr 
bad  been  pssd  lor  them,  mkd  1M  iMalinilioA  wai  carri^  to  si^h  tf 
degree,  that  stoek  at  last  sold  Sow  ten  times  ite  eri^final  fiiM.  At 
length  thss  stock  fiiHing  as  i&pidly  f»  it  haul  risen,  aothing  wsis  t$ 
be  beard  but  the  ravi^ga  of  diaappointdl  aimWtioilr;  th^  €lx6(sf^ 
tions  of  beggared  afarise;  the  polAetic  Jam^enthttione  of  iiinoiecilt 
ereduiity ;  the  grief  of  unexpected  poferty,  or  the  Awititi^  holiMgif 
of  despaif*. 

Eowevev,  the  {Company  was^net  dissolved,  Uhottgh  stttde^  V78d^ 
they  haf«  carried  on  no  trade.  They  oqly  reeeiiPe  no  int^irest  Am* 
their  capital,  which  is  in  the  handa  of  goYommtot^  and  8000/.  pCi^ 
annum  out  of  the  treasury  towanto  the  expense  attending  the  ma** 
nagement  of  their  afiairs;  which  is  done  by  a  governor,  a^Sttil^ 
governor,  deputy-govemor,  and-  twenty-one  director;  annually 
ehosen  on  the  Gth  of  Febmary,  by  a  majori^  of  roles.  l^uioMi 
particulars  respecting  this  company,  and  the  unpHMedeated'con* 
sequenceaof  tho  bunting  of  what  was  called  the  Bubble^  hftive  at 
ready  been  rdated,  to  which  we  refer  f. 

All  the  remedy  which  government  oould*  supply  to  tbls  evIH 
/which  they^  instead,  of  fostering>  should  have  remted^in^the  be^ 
giuningi  was  by.  passing  mi  act  by  wirioh  the  DiKlbters  aTtlre 
Aonth  ^eaCompany^wereisompelledto  forfeit  tbdrestatcfr  for  tfaw 

bebefll 

♦Ol^slaien^  LofRdon,  Vol.  t  p.  Sil. 
t  Pan  X,  p.  5^,  to  658. 
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S.'Andmr  rndrrtimn . 

i.fUtUnfiaU  S/nft"/. 
Loiidou. 


dupt. 

T^  Jnetwtt  Jlfort.  Thif  pew  Comm^rcM  EdiQi^  is  sitnaUd 
par^y  ia  Bartbolom^v  I#iie  and  Tbrqgmoitj^  $tv^l>  and  dcHrivaa 
sfpe  importaoce  4rqYA  ito  inmedi^te  cpntigaiiy  to  those  aetiva 
apenes  of  hosiqess,  tbe  B^  pf  Engb^^  iUyal  Exebaifjfe,  tha 
Stock  E3^change«  fuaid  other  pobUo  ofioea,  Tboag h  grand  and 
iufiOBii^  in  its  ap|ie^nmtc^  U  \b  ackiiowl^g^  \jmi  the  paculiar 
constructioQ  of  the  buildyi^  baa  mfA^  \%  eligible,  ia  soisa  degiee  to 
sacr^^pe  appqunnoe  to  c^nfeai^OQ.  Yat  aotaiitlMtaiiding  this 
aacrifice  to  vtUity«  it  n^y  b^  eofisj^d^ip^  aiB  aAsriag  a  sfiecisiea  of. 
architecture,  simply  ^leg^^it,  9fii  highly  tircAitoUe  to  a  yoaag  ar* 
t\4f  Itf r.  John  Walters,  yfjbf^j  wilhoHrt  profoas  decoration  baa 
bestqwed  upt^a  h}^  de^jf^  thp  charootof  isim  of  a  aalionai  adi^ 
fice. 

The  ^Vr^^.  ql^i^ctB;  of  Ihe^  Auotiisa  Moxtgvew  oiit  of  the  lata 
iD<^rea^e  of  sajiea  by  aoatipi),  andi  colbleial  aigcainstaflftea  in  many 
r^pi^ts  ilj^  ca^i^^d  to:  «»9ducAing  oonceroa.  of  so;  much  mag- 
niti^  as^imppf^iiiQe  im  publi4)  ^s)^.;  besides,  the  infinite  vkis« 
sjjtudes  t^  aibiob  coB|||iei!ciaI  specuiaUooa  ane  eaposed^  having) 
suggest  th^  admirabto  system  a;t  Hew  Uoyds^  Cofiee  Hoase^ 
vbich  indefatigs^  ^e4  hj4  peifeoted,  and:  by  irhich  tbe  mari* 
time  conceni^,  of  thi|.  kingdom,  so  iotnicate,  diversified,  and  mul- 
tifiirifttts,  w^ri^  coi|4llc^.  nith  almost  mechanical  precision,  this 
system  the  dpi^tofs  of  tbe  Auction  Mart  hoped,  at  lesst  to  emu- 
late. A^c^semoo^n  of  sal^,  before  this  institution  was  esta^ 
blf^hed,  bf^ng  diqiersed.  promiscuously  through  the  daily  joun* 
nals,  it  was  evident,  that,  excepting  to  those  persons  in  the  habit 
of  ^iWig  a  multiplicity  <^  newspapers,  a  large  portion  of  pro- 
perty ai}A0¥nce4  for  saje  by  auction,  escaped  notice.  To  obviate 
t|ua  cboqk.  upon  business,  the  Auction  Mart  affords  the  moat 
Jironiptkiiifoi^aitiott  copnested  with,  or  bearing  the  remotest  af« 
fij^ly.  tp.  ai|y  4^  every  denominatiou  of  property,  t i^u  freehold^ 
l»pjr)io$d>  lifehojd^  audi)  Iw^^ImM  estates  of  every,  description. 
)  Annuities, 
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Annuities,  tontines,  debentures,  advowsons,  interests  in  possession 
w  reversion,  personal  and  contingent  securities.  Shares  in 
canals,  docks,  roads,  railways,  bridges,  harbours,  piers,  tun- 
nels, mines,  water-works,  insuranoe,  and  other  companies,  patents, 
theatres,  literary  societies,  and  all  other  public  institutions  in 
which  shares  are  transferable.  Farming  stock,  implements  in 
husbandry,  timber,  building  materials.  Fixtures  and  utensils  of 
manufactories,  stock  in  trade  of  every  description.  Household 
furniture,  fixtures,  plate,  jewels,  linen,  china,  porcelain,  glass. 
Wines,  spirituous  liquors.  Pietores,  prints,  libraries,  produc- 
tions of  the  arts  and  sciences^  museums,  collections  of  virtu, 
and  useful  and  ornamental  elegancies,  natural  and  artificial  curio- 
sities. Sec,  &c.  The  building  is  laid  out  and  appropriated  as 
follows :  on  the  basement  story,  a  sub-hall,  communicating  with 
offices  for  merchants'  brokers,  and  others.  Arched  vaults  and 
cellaring.  On  the  principal  story :  a  spacious  saloon  for  the  ex- 
position of  particulars  of  sales,  &c.  A  secretary's  office,  cofifee- 
room,  and  other  offices.  On  the  Mezzanine  story,  ten  offices 
for  merchants'  brokers,  and  others,  communicating  with  open 
galleries  overlooking  the  saloon.  On  the  first  story:  three 
rooms  for  the  sale  of  estates,  with  apartments  attached  for  con- 
sultations. Upper  story  :  three  rooms,  with  turret  lights,  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  sale  of  pictures  and  other  personals. 

Particulars  of  every  sale  elsewhere  being  communicated  to  the 
Auction  Mart,  are  preserved  for  the  purposes  of  public  reference : 
as  are  likewise  all  acts  of  parliament,  charters,  and  other  instru- 
ments  of  incorporation  relative  to  enclosures,  canals,  docks,  rail- 
ways, bridges,  tunnels,  &c. 

In  the  Grand  Saloon  in  this  Auction  Mart,  not  only  mercan- 
tile brokers,  auctioneers,  and  other  agents,  but  the  public  indis* 
eriminately  may  exhibit  their  advertisements,  bearing  reference 
to  any  of  the  kinds  of  the  property  here  sjiecified^  or  by  entries, 
upon  the  registers,  for  public  or  private  sale,  &c.  The  Cofiee- 
room  was  let  soon  afler  the  opening  in  1810,  for  700/.  per 

annam ; 
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«onim ;  and  the  compartmeats  qf  the  cellaring  at  eighty  poonde 
each  peraDBam.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  laid  the  first  atone 
•f  this  hailding  in  September,  1808. 

As  the  Bank,  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
the  India  House,  have  been  already  copioasly  described,  it  may  now 
be  proper  to  retam  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  metropolis, 
for^the  purpose  of  noticing  some  inferior  edifices,  necessarily  omit- 
ted. The  first  edifice  on  the  aM>rth  side  of  Leadenhall  Street  is  the 
Church  of  St.  CATHiiRiNE  Cabe.  After  the  surrender  to  Henry 
VIII.  of  this  building,  as  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  priory  of 
the  Hely  Trinity,  it  was  conferred  upon  Sir  Thomaii,  afterwards 
Lord  Aodley,  who,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  bestowed  it  on  Mag- 
dalen College.  This  church  was  chosen  by  the  ill*fiited  Archbi- 
shop Laud,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  J,  to  exhibit  a  mode  of 
consecration  at  that  time  deemed  highly  superstitious  by  the 
Puritans.  The  Archbishop  certainly  attempted  innovations  in 
the  church  ceremonies  at  a  season  when  he  ought  to  have  evaded 
every  thing  6f  the  kind ;  instead  of  which,  he  urged  his  opinions 
to  extremities,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber, never  desisted  till  he  had  iM-ouglit  destruction  on  bis  own 
iiead,  and  highly  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  his  royal  master.* 

Tiiis 

*  Frynne,  whom  Pennant  observes^  every  one  must  allow  bad  sufficient 
caose  for  his  resentment  against  the  Archbishop,  gives  tha  relation  with 
much  acrimony,  and  much  profane  humoiir.t 

"  When  the  bishop  approached  near  the  communion  table,  he  bowed 
with  his  nose  very  near  the  ground  some  sis  or  seven  times ;  than  he  came 
to  one  of  the  comers  of  the  uble,and  there  bowed  himself  thcee  times;  then 
to  the  second  and  third,  bowing  at  each  three  times :  but  when  be  came  to 
the  side  of  the  table  where  the  bread  and  wine  were,  he  bowed  himself  seven 
times  :  and  tiien,  after  the  reading  of  many  prayers  by  himself  and  his  two 
fat  chaplains,  (which  were  with  him,  and  all  this  while  upon  their  knees  by 
him  in  ibeir  surplisses,  hoods,  and  tippets,)  he  himself  came  near  the  bread 
which  was  laid  in  a  fine  napkin,  and  then  he  gently  lifted  ap  one  of  the 

«oratrs 

t  Caaterbary*s  Doom,  Book  11. •  p.  US. 
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This  cbnuch  is  b«9l  of  Mw,  mi  w  8  cowpbritiw  4 
vrebiteetur^  with  a  ringle  series  of  lar^e  square  wMoWii,  «Meli 
witb  three  lancet  compartmetits  f  there  are  also  soMiller  windotTs 
ia  the  sasie  ibrtn  above  the  peiapcft,  whieb;  altogeAei*,  aflbrds 
B«  gteat  body  of  light  to  Hm  interior  of  the  fllmcftore,  i^hich  ia 
aboot  dinety  feet  in  lengthy  a&d  in  bf^adth  flfty^on^.  The  aM^ 
fade  of  the  tower>  with  its  omaaientod  dome,  is  aftoat  eighfy 
Aiet ;  and  within  it  is  a  suudl  petal  of  belbb  The  inft^or  eonristk 
of  a  body  and  two  aisles,  and  a  s^alrcFioof,  sapporled  by  plHars 
and  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order;  the  roof  ia  risb  oma- 
menrted  with  fret-work|  inter8|ieraed  iridi  th6  artaorial  beaHngs 
of  the  (xty.  The  altar  is  beaiftifiiHy  painted  in  perspecthriB ; 
the  e9ixt  window  exUbita  tfaranns  of  Chariea  Prince  of  Walea^ 
the  City  of  London,  and  thoie  of  Sir  Jamea  CampMl,  Lord 
Mkyor  in  1^21^.  The  pn^it  ani  oommanion  table  are  of  pore 
cedaTi  There  are' but  few  niiinoments  ia  this  chnreh :  the  finao^H 
Hans  Holbein,  painter  to  Htary  VIIL  and  Bdward  Vf .  was  bn^ 
find  here.  This  cbnrch  was  rej^ired  and  beaatifled  at'cbbsid^^ 
aUe  expense  in  1805.  An  annoal  sermon  is  preached' here  oii 
tbe^  sixteenth  of  October,  in  commemorafion  of  the  remarfcabhfi 
deliverance  of  Sir  John  Gayer,  a  conMdertdile  merchant  in  Lea^ 
denhall  Street,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1643,  from  a  Lion  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  upon  which  he  was  cast  away.    On  his  arrival  in 

England 

ooroert  of  the  napkins.  (like  a  boy  that  peeped  intoa  biM's  nelt  in  a  biftfa,) 
andpfeamtlf  clapped  it  down  a^n;'  and  flew  back  a  step  or  two,  and  thsn 
bowed' very  4ow  thtee  timet  tvwards  it  arid  the  table.  When  be  beheld  the 
bread,  tlica  be  came  near  and  tipeaed  the  oa|Ain  again  and  towed  as  before  j 
tHea>he  laid  bia  hand  upon  the  ^It  cap^  which 'wai  full  Of  wine,  with  a  cover 
open 'it:  foioea  at  be  had  polled  the  copalittlenevrrrtofaini,  he  let  the 
cap  %(b,  flew  back,  aadibowed  again  three  tiiaet  towards  it  2  then  be  came 
near-  agaia^  and  lifting  vp  the  cover  of  the  cup  peeped  into  it  i  and  seeing 
tbewinci  ho  let  fall  the  cover  oa  it*  again,  flew  nimbly  back,  and  bowed  at 
belbre.  After  thet^i  and*  maay  other  apiih  antic  gestures,  he  himself  re» 
ceived^  and  then  gave  the  saotament  to  tome  principal  men  only,  they  de« 
voutly  kneeling  near  the  table ;  after  which  more  prayers  being  saidj  this 
i  and  interlude  ended.*' 


E)ig[Iaiii3,  be  iqivMi^^^y  placed  in  tnurt  tlie  «iim.  of  90QI.  tha 
interest  6f  which  was  to  sspply  bread  for  the  ^r  of  this  pwiab 
fbi  ever,  besides  twenty  shillbgs.  to  the  minister  far  praachii^  a 
sermon  every  sQCceedinfj^  sixteenth  of  October^  iq  oommemgnOion 
of  the.  dew's  e^cane.  This  living  is  a  Yicawgc,  in  the  gift  of 
Msgdal^  CoUeg^  Cambridge. 

i;he  Chn|rji;h  of  St.  Ajidabw  Unqersbafc^  is  st  the  north*  west 
eoq^er  of  A14{ate  ward,  and  is.  nearly  obseured  ft^m  Leadenhall 
l|tr^  by  honse^.  Ijt  delved  its  0901^  from,  a  Maypole,  which 
was  osnalty  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  bnt  was  discon* 
tinned,  ^fter  the  qot  of  Evil  May  Da^  in  1617,  end  laid  along 
nnder  tJj^e  pent  hqnses  of  an.alley,  called  from  that  circnmstance 
Shaft  Ai«ley«  The  slight  censes  which  will  sometimes  excite 
popular  comBV»tion»  are  evident  in  the  history  of  this  pieeo  of 
wood.  After  beying  been  hnng  up  thirty  years,  in'  conseqpence 
0(9^  iofnri^ted  discojorse  against  idoktrons  relicts^ delivered  by 
the  curate  of  this  parish  at  Panlfs  Cross,  in  which  be  condemned 
the  Miiy  Pole  very  injudiciously,  the  inhabitants^  on  the  Snn« 
day  aftemooi)  the  sermon  wss  preached,  dragged  it  from  its 
hiding  place,  and  sawed  it.  in  pieces,  each  reformer  taking  for 
his  share  as  mncb  of  the  idolatrous  spoil  as  bad  lain  along  the 
bi-eadjth  of  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  asbes^ 
This  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

The  pr^eiit  structure  was  built  by  the  very  liberal  assistancr 
of  Sir  Stephen  Jennings,  Lord  Mayor  in  1(S08,  and  the  pariahion<. 
ers,  during  the  year  1020.  He  dved  in  1524,  and.was  buried  iu 
the  Grey  Friars  Church. 

Of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Axe,,  it  appears  that  tho 
building,  ao  called  from  its  situation  opposite  the  A:^e  Inn, 
as  well  as  St  Mary  Pellipee,  from  a  neighbouring  jilot  of 
ground  belonging  to  the  Skinners'  Coi^pany,  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  St,  Mary's  Street,  now  called  Si.  Mqry  Axe. 
It  belonged  to  the  prioress  and  convent  of  St.  H^len  till  its 
dissolution;  after  which,  in  consequence  of  its  surrender:  to 
ike  Crows,  it  was  neglected,  tiU  Queen  Elixabeth,  in   1561. 

nuited 
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united  it  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  and  granted  the  patronage 
to  the  bishops  of  London. 

In  1756,  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  Under  shaft  being  hid 
from  Leadenhall  Street  by  a  house,  under  which  an  entry  was 
made  to  the  porch,  it  was  removed  by .  an  Order  of  Vestry,  so 
that  the  tower  has  been  since  rendered  visible.  The  length  oi 
this  beautiful  church  is  about  ninety -six  feet ;  breadth,  fifty-four, 
and  height  forty-two.  That  of  the  tower  is  rather  more  than 
seventy-three  feet ;  and  to  the  top  of  the  turret  ninety-one  feet. 
The  church  has  a  range  of  Gothic  windows,  and  a  sexagon  tower 
rising  from  the  middle  of  the  wall  on  the  north  side.  The  east 
end  is  entirely  closed  from  view.  On  the  south  side  is  the  prin- 
cipal door,  with  a  pointed  arch,  the  angles  ornamented  with  qua- 
trefoils,  &c.  The  western  end  is  obscured  by  the  organ ;  the 
interior  displays  ranges  of  delicate  slender  pillars  supporting 
arches,  equally  delicate,  and  equally  well  proportioned*  The 
cieling  is  decorated  with  angels,  holding  shields,  vases,  and 
scrolls.  In  the  compartments  over  the  pillars,  the  angles  are 
beautifully  painted  in  imitation  of  basso-relievo,  from  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Tombes.  These  are  lighted 
by  a  range  of  upper  windows,  with  statues  in  fresco  between  them. 
A  fine  glow  of  blue  tint  is  produced  by  the  painted  glass  intro- 
duced into  the  east  window  at  a  late  repair.  The  whole  structure 
is  divided  into  a  nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles.  The  roof  of 
the  chancel  is  covered  by  a  good  painting,  representing  the  hea- 
venly choir  in  adoration,  with  voices  and  instruments,  another 
gift  by  Mr.  Tombes.  Reclining  figures^  done  to  imitate  a  rustic 
basement,  ornament  the  sides  of  the  chancel ;  above  is  the  Corin- 
thian style ;  and  in  the  intercolumniations  are  landscapes  and 
architecture.  The  altar  is  a  magnificent  design  of  the  Corinthian 
order;  a  rich  crimson  curtain  fringed  with  gold,  with  hovering 
angels,  &c.  ornament  this  part  of  the  church.  The  east  window 
is  beautifully  filled  with  stained  glass,  in  ^ve  compartments,  con- 
taining whole  length  portraits  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, 
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labeth^  James  the  First,  Charles  the  First  and  Becond,  nearly  as 
hrge  as  life.  In  the  same  window  also  ia  the  figure  of  St  An- 
drew, lately  finished.  Under  King  Edward  is  an  open  book 
called  Verbum  Dei,  and  the  royal  arms.  This  window  was  tlie 
gift  of  Sir  Christopher  Clitherow.  The  pulpit  is  without  a  sound- 
ing board,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  exquisite  carving. 
The  organ,  built  by  Harris,  cost  1400/.  and  is.  large  and  hand- 
some. The  gallery  on  which  it  stands  is  the  only  one  in  the 
church.  The  windows  contain  forty-four  coats  of  arms,  of  foun- 
ders and  benefactors.  The  last  window  on  the  south  side,  is 
painted  as  though  it  were  closed. 

The  monuments  here  which  escaped  tiie  fire  are  remarkable  : 
among  the  principal  of  more  modern  date  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Offley,  Knight,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1556,  with  his  wife 
and  three  children.  Another  to  Dr.  Humphry  Brook,  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  That  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John 
Stow,  is  a  large  marble  monument,  with  his  effigy,  sitting  at 
study,  and  fenced  in  with  an  iron  rail :  over  his  head  are  these  ' 
words  in  gold  letter  upon  black : 

Aut  Scribenda  Aut  Legcnda 

Agere.  Scribere. 

Above  which  is  a  cornice  and  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Arms  ; 
and  under  the  figure  these  words  are  cut  : 

Memoriae  Sacrum 

Resurrectionem  in  Chnsto  hie  expectat  Johannes  Stowe. 
Civis  Londinensis.  Qui  Antiquis  Monumentis  eruendis 
sccuratissima  diligentia  usus  Angliae  &  Civitatis  Londini 
Synopsini  bene  de  sua  bene  de  postera  coetate  meritus  lucu- 
lenter  scripsit  vRa  oeq  ;  Studio  pie  &  probe  decurso,  Obiit 
iEtatis  Anno  80  die  5  Aprilis  1605. 

Elizabetbe  Conjux  ut  perpetuum  sui  amoris  Testimonium 
dolius. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a  very  spacious  marble 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Hugh  Haroersley,   Lord  Mayor 
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of  London  in  16^7;  a  Colonel  of  the  City,  and  pTeeident  of  tb« 
Artillery  Garden.  tJpon  this  are  the  statnes  of  Sir  Hugh  and 
hislady^  in  a  kneeling  posture ;  and  on  each  side  are  the  figure* 
of  four  soldiers  of  the  Artillery  Company,  lamenting  hi«  death* 
Here  is  also  a  curious  white  marble  monument  Ui  the  memory  of 
Sir  John  Jefferies,  with  a  long  Latin  inscription,  reoounting  his 
Tirtues.  Another  white  marble  monument  is  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Christopher  Clitherow,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  ]G35>  and 
Dame  Mary,  his  wife.  ( 

There  is  also  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  William  Berrimao, 
D.  D.  rector  twenty-seven  years,  and  twenty«two  Fellow  of  Eton 
College :  '*  A  learned  divine,  a  judicious  casuist,  a  celebrated 
ivriter,  a  vigilant  pastor,  an  excellent  minister,  and  an  exem- 
plary Christian.'' 

Sir  William  Craven,  Lord  Mayor  in  1610^  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  eminent  citizens  of  his  time,  was  buried  here  in  great 
pomp,  but  has  no  monument.  That  no  idle  people  might  assem- 
ble at  his  burial,  he  ordered  100/.  to  be  dnided  among  the 
several  parishes  in  the  city.  He  also  willed  to  John  Gibbon,  "  ton 
his  better  encouragement,  to  be  diligent  and  careful  in  his  busi* 
ness,  the  free  loan  of  3000/.  without  interest,  for  the  space  of 
five  years.''  His  son,  William  Lord  Craven,  was  bom  in  this 
parish,  and  gained  great  reputation  as  a  soldier  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden.  He  took  the  fortress  of  Kreutznaeh 
by  storm ;  and  was  knighted  on  the  spot  by  that  monarch.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  privately  married  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
Being  in)  London  during  the  dreadful  plague  in  166d>  he,  with 
Monk,  Duke  of  AlbemaHe  and  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Lord  Mayor, 
heroically  remaining  in  town,  preserved  order  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives.  And  so  indefatigable  was  Lord  Craven,  in  preventing 
the  ravages  of  the  fires  of  these  days,  that  it  was  said  "  bis  very 
horse  smelt  it  out." 

But  to  return  to  the  west  of  LEA DENH ALL  STREET:  the 

north  side  contains  the  Tylers  and  Butcklayers'  Hall,  which 

is  rented  by  persons  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  who  use  it  as  a 

Synagogue. 

Leadenuall, 
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Leabbnhall,  or  LkAD£NHALL  MarKet,  one  side  of  which 
Within  memory  stood  in  the  front  of  the  street,  now  the  site  of  a 
handsome  row  of  houses,  ancientiy  constituted  t  manor,  which, 
in  1309,  belonged  to  Sir  Hogh  Nelril,  Itnt  Lady  Alice,  hU 
widow,  made  a  feoffment  of  the  same  by  the  name  of  LeadenhalU 
to  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  in  1362.  After  bis 
attainder  and  cruel  execution;  at  which  Richard  II.  was  a  malt* 
doos  witness,  this  estate  reverted  to  the  family  bf  Nevil;  and* 
in  1880,  the  widow  of  Sir  Jdhn  Nevil  confirmed  the  manor  to 
Thomas  Cogshill,  and  othek-s.  In  1384,  it  was  patt  of  the  po»- 
sessbns  of  Humphrey  de  Bohnn,  Earl  of  Hereford;  but  the  ma- 
nor, it  seems,  was  again  disponed  of  by  De  Rohun ;  as,  in  1408; 
it  was  confirmed  to  Robert  Whittington,  and  other  citizens  of 
London,  by  Robert  Ripeden,  of  Essex,  and  Margaret,  his  wife ; 
knd,  in  1411,  Sit  Richard  Whittington  transferred  the  premiseH 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Commonalty. 

Having  thttS  come  into  the  possession  of  the  citizens,  it  was 
eonverted'intoa  common  gratiary ;  and,  in  1443,  John  Hatherley; 
Mayor,  purchased  a  licence  from  Henry  VI.  to  take  up  two  hun- 
dred fodder  of  lead  for  building  of  water-conduits,  a  granary,  and 
the  Cross  in  Westcheap.  In  the  following  year  Sir  Simon 
Eyre  formed  the  whole  site  into  a  spacious  granary  against  all 
tases  of  searcity,  and  such  it  remained  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

ieiore  this  kirid  of  warehbusing  was  thought  of,  it  was  cns«> 
iomary  for  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  Le  Bow,  most  of  whom 
%ere  bakers,  to  bring  bread  to  certain  places  appointed  in  town^ 
where  it  was  disposed  of  every  day,  excepting  Sundays  and  Saints 
days,  the  penny  wheaten  loaf  being  two  ounces  heavier  than  what 
was  sold  in  the  city.  This  bread  was  brought  in  long  carfai 
bto  Comhill,  Graoechurch  Street,  and  Cheapside.  An  ex* 
emplary  punishment  was  inflicted  by  Richard  Ressebam,  Mayor; 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  Uie  Second,  on  a  baker  named  John  of 
Stratford,  for  making  bread  les^  tbtin  the  assize.  The  culprit 
Was  placed  on  a  hurdle,  his  head  ornamented  by  a  fool's  hood, 
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Eud  the  deficient  loaves  hung  about  his  neck :  thus  decorated, 
he  was  led  through  the  city.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  Strat- 
ford bakers  subsequent  to  the  year  1568.  An  act  of  philan- 
thropy by  Sir  Roger  Acheley,  Mayor  in  1512,  has  been  recorded 

as  follows  : "  When  he  entered  his  Mayoralty,  he  found  not 

an  hundred  quarters  of  wheat  in  all  the  city,  its  liberties  and 
neighbourhood ;  the  scarcity,  indeed,  was  so  great,  that  when 
the  Stratford  Bakers  came  into  the  city  they  were  in  danger  of 
losing  tlieir  lives,  from  the  great  pressure  of  the  famished  popu- 
lace. But,  to  his  lasting  honour.  Sir  Roger  made  such  immediate 
and  effectual  exertions  for  ample  supply,  that  wheat  came  in 
amasing  quantities,  so  as  to  weary  both  the  London  and  Strat> 
ford  bakers  by  their  labours  in  housing  it.  What  remained,  the 
Mayor  purchased,  and  stowed  it  in  Leadenhall,.  and  the  other  city 
granaries.  The  benevolence  of  this  excellent  Magistrate  went 
further :  he  kept  the  markets  so,  that  he  was  constantly  at  Lea- 
idenhall  by  foiir  in  the  morning,  during  the  summeri  whence  he 
proceeded  to  the  other  markets,  and  imposed  such  regularity, 
that  the  year  of  his  mayoralty  was  a  year  of  comfort  to  his  fellow 
citizens.  Such  actions  may  be  recorded,  because  they  are  sel* 
dom  Imitated.'' 

In  Stow's  youth,  the  north  quadrant  of  Leadenhall  contained  the 
common  beams  for  weighing  wool  and  other  wares.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  gate  were  the  scales  to  weigh  meal.  The  other  aides  were 
mostly  used  as  repositories  for  the  pageants  for  the  parade  of  the 
city  watch,  &c.  Wool-sacks  were  also  stowed  in  the  lower  part 
of  this  building  ;  whilst  the  lofls  were  occupied  by  the  painters 
engaged  to  ornament  the  pageants.  And  here  wool-winders  and 
packers  used  to  wind  and  pack  their  wool. 

In  1546,  while  tiie  unhallowed  corpse  of  Henry  VIII.  lay  in 
fttate  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
his  almoner,  distributed  considerable  sums  of  money  at  Leaden- 
Ikall,  and  in  several  wards  of  the  City,  as  well  as  Westminster^ 
during  twelve  daya;  as  if»  as  it  has  been  observed,  these  post 
mwrte  obiis  were  to  pay  a  safe  passpoit  to  the  pure  regions  of 
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beatification  for  one  who  had  been  perfidious  in  every  religions 
•pinion;  who  had  sacrificed  innocence  at  Uie  altar  of  jealousy  ;, 
defiled  the  land  with  the  blood  of  martyrs ;  and  exhibited^  in  most 
parts  of  his  reign,  the  undisguised  featnres  of  tyranny. 

The  Hall,  which  forms  a  great  part  of  Leadenhall-market,  is  a 
part  of  the  original  building ;  it  is  very  spacious,  with  flat  battle- 
ments leaded  at  the  top ;  in  the  centre  is  a  large  square.  Here 
are  the  warehouses  for  leather,  the  market  for  which  is  on  Tues- 
days ;  the  Colchester  Baize  Hall,  to  which  the  waggons  come  in 
on  Thursdays;  and  the  Meal  warehouse.  It  is  surrounded  with 
sheds  for  tanners,  &c.  On  Fridays  it  is  a  market  for  raw  hides  ; 
and  on  Saturdays  for  beef.  Behind  this  large  square  are  two  other 
markets,  separated  by  different  buildings.  In  one  of  these  the 
small  meat  is  principally  sold,  as  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  and  pork. 
In  the  eastermost  is  a  market-house,  with  a  clock  and  bell  tower 
on  the  top ;  supported  on  pillars,  with  rooms  above  and  vaults 
beneath.  Beyond  these  is  a  spacious  market  for  poultry,  with 
other  divisions,  called  the  Bacon  Market,  the  Herb  Market,  &c. ; 
the  entrance  to  the  latter  is  from  Leadenhali  Street.  The  pas- 
sages firom  Lime  Street  and  Gracechnrch  Street  are  occupied  by 
Fishmongers,  and  dealers  of  various  kinds.  Considerable  im- 
provements and  alterations  are  now  (1814)  making  in  the  Lea- 
ther Market  New  warehouses,  for  the  housing  of  leather,  have 
been  lately  erected. 

The  part  now  called  the  Green  Yard,  was  formerly  part  of 
the  garden-grounds  belonging  to  the  Nevils  and  their  descend* 
ants,  till  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  city.  In  Ram  Alley  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Collbgiatb  Chapel,  founded  by  Sir 
Simon  Eyre  in  1416,  are  still  visible.  Over  the  porch  of  this 
building  be  caused  to  be  inscribed,  "  Dextra  Domini  exaltavit 
fRe/'._'<  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  exalted  me.'' 

He  gave  three  thousand  marks  to  the  Drapers'  Company  for 
endowing  six  clerks  and  two  choristers  to  sing  daily  divine 
service  by  note  for  ever  in  his  chapel  of  Leadenhali ;  also  one 
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master,  with  ao  iither  for  grammar ;  one  maslcnr  for  writinQ^^  and 
the  third  for  song ;  with  newly  built  houses  for  them  for  ever* 
The  master  to  have  for  his  salary  l(y« ;  eyery  pries^  SL ;  every 
clerk  61.  6s.  Sd, ;  every  choris^r  fiye  marks.  If  the  Drapers 
refused  to  do  this  within  one  year  after  his  decease,  then  the  three 
thousand  marks  were  to  remain  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Christ 
Church,*  for  them  to  do  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  they  refused,  the 
mpney  wa?  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  executors  in  works  of  charity. 
Yet,  after  all  these  binding  conditions.  Divine  Service  wa^  neither 
established  in  Sir  Simon's  Chapel  nor  his  Free  School.  And 
how  the  three  thousand  marks  were  disposed  of  by  the  executors. 
Stow  says,  **  he  could  never  learn.V  At  length,  in  1466,  a  licence 
being  obtained  from  Edward  IV.  a  fraternity  of  the  Trinity  was 
Established  here ;  and,  out  of  sixty  priests,  some  of  them  were 
every  day  in  the  afternoon  to  celebrate  Divine  Service  within  the 
Chapel  for  such  of  the  market  people  as  chose  to  resort  there  to 
prayer«  They  had  also  an  annual  meeting,  a  solemn  service, 
and  a  procession  of  all  the  brethren  and  sisters. 

A  part  of  Leadenhall  Market,  rebuilt  in  1730,  is  ^ow  called 
the  New  Market,  or  Nashe's  Rents.  This  opens  into  Lime 
Street.  There  is  also  in  this  quarter  a  range  of  stalls  covered 
over,  for  the  use  of  persons  selling  tripe,  neats'  feet,  sheep's 
trotters,  &c.  with  another  department  for  poultry. 

Passing  the  India  House,  already  described,  numbers  of  pei[- 
sons  may  recollect  o>n  the  same  side  of  the  way  a  large  Japan 
and  Cutlery  warehouse,  long  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Dirty  House,  from  its  singular  appearance  in  consequence  of 
neglect.  It  was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Bentley,  whose  shop,  large  and 
well  filled,  used  to  appear  crowded  with  goods,  though  in  the 
utmost  disorder,  the  panes  of  the  windows  above  and  below  stairs 
mostly  broken,  being  stuffed  with  rags,  or  barricadoed  with  tea- 
trays.  The  exterior  of  the  house,  once  covered  with  white  plais- 
ter,  had  the  appearance,  within  and  without,  of  never  being 
touched  with  brush,  mop,  or  broom.    Mr.  Bentley  also  lived 

alone, 
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abne,  aud  locking  his  shop-door  wheQ  be  went  out,  need  to  have 
9Q  old  woman  to  remain  on  the  oatside  till  his  return.  He  at 
ienfj^th  grew  so  conspicaoos,  that  passengers  were  in  tlie  habit  of 
.making  a  full  stop  to  take  a  view  of  him  when  he  opened  and  shut 
>Bhep  morning  and  ev^ing.  Mr.  Benlley  appeared  to  be  a  well 
made  man,  abont  the  middle  age,  generally  without  a  hat,  and 
with  his  hak  in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  portraits  of  him,  sold 
in  various  pnhlicatious,  were  good  likenesses.  At  times  it  was 
jTeported  he  used  to  dress  in  the  extremes  of  fashion,  and  appear 
at  public  places.  He  was  nev-er  married;  and  his  singular  habits 
were  said  to  have  arisen  from  a  disappointment  in  early  life.  As 
a  tradesman  his  character  was  onimpeachable ;  but  having  some 
years  since  retired  from  business,  his  successor  repaired  and  beau* 
tified  the  house  aud  shop,  still  a  place  of  sale  for  japanned  articles 
imd  hardware.     Mr.  Sentley  is  now  dead. 

The  early  history  of  Leabenhall  Street  shews  it  to  have 
been  the  site  of  sever^  distingnished  houses.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  India  House  now  stands,  was  occupied  by  a  building 
in  the  possession  of  Michael  Putotf,  a  Lombard,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  and  then,  for  some  unknown  reason,  called  The 
Green  Gate.  This  was  a  tenement  and  nine  shops,  which,  in 
1430,  came  into  the  possession  of  PhiUp  Malpas,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff,  a  gentleman  whose  benevolence  to  the  indigent  was  al- 
most unexampled.  Besides  clothing,  sheets,  &c.  he  was  one  of 
ihe  first  that  gave  one  hundred  marks  as  marriage  portions; 
an  equal  sum  for  repairing  highways ;  and  to  five  hundred  poor 
persons  in  the  city  6s.  Sd.  each.  This  house,  however,  was 
plundered  by  Cade's  rebels ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  was 
seized  by  the  king ;  on  what  account  does  not  appear.  Henry 
Vlil.  granted  it  to  John  Mutas,  a  Frenchman,  who«  it  is  said, 
employed  nnmbers  of  his  countrymen  to  calendar  woollens*  This 
musing  the  riot  of  Evil  May  Day  in  1517,  the  apprentices  and 
others  would  have  murdered  Mutas  if  he  had  not  made  his  escape. 
The  executions  that  followed  this  ript  are  said  to  have  been  as 
dreadful  as  the  riot  itself.    The  son  of  MiiUs,  who  was  knighted, 
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afterwards  sold  these  premises.  Next  to  this  Green  Gate^  was  a 
mansion  bailt  by  Alderman  Kerton,  iti  the  reign  of  Edward  VI 
which  was  rebuilt  by  Alderman  Lee,  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  acces- 
sion; and  again  enlarged  and  improved  by  its  next  purchaser^. 
Sir  William  Craven,  Lord  Mayor  in  1610.  Here  Sir  William's 
son,  the  great  Ijord  Craven,  was  bom  ;  and  he  let  the  bnilding*, 
which  was  standing  in  1726,  to  the  first  East  India  Company. 

A  house  next  to  this  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  noble 
family  of  Zouch,  Edward,  the  last  representative  of  which,  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Scotland  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  apo- 
logize for  her  conduct  to  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  was  appointed  Constable  of  Dover 
Castle,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

In  1789,  the  beautiful  little  Chapel  of  St  Michael,  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  near  Aldgate,*  was  discovered  under  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Tipper  and  Fry,  No.  71.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Prior  Norman,  about  1 188,  in  the  Gothic  style.  Its  dimensions 
are  forty-eight  feet  by  sixteen,  and  it  is  built  with  square  pieces 
of  chalk,  or  Rochester  stone.  The  arches  are  very  elegant,  sup- 
ported by  ribs  which  converge,  and  meet  on  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars,  now  nearly  buried  in  the  earth,  being  supposed  to  be 
covered  with  sixteen  feet  of  soil,  the  whole  addition  of  which, 
since  its  foundation,  is  supposed  to  have  been  twenty -six  feet. 

Staw,  the  able  and  faithful  historian,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1625,  in  Combill,  and  is.supposed  to  have  followed  his  father's 

occupation 

*  This  honse  if  built  on  the  site  €ii  thtt  which  was  occupied  bjr  the  cele- 
brated Stow,  the  Antiquary,  which  forms  au  angle  with  Fenchurcli  Street, 
near  the  Purap.  Stow's  monument  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Axe.  Stow 
to  whom  every  subiiequent  antiquary  has  been  o|)liged,  lived  in  a  great 
measure  in  obscurity,  and  died  poor  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Such  was  the  igno« 
ranee  and  prejudice  of  his  own  times,  that  after  having  been  star-chambered  by 
the  bigots  Bishop  Griudall,  and  compelled  to  solicit  charitable  contributions 
by  Brief  from  the  city  he  had  so  honoured,  the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary  Wooj> 
noth,  and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Lombard  Street,  collected  for  his  u«^ 
ZufiH  ShUlingi  and  Sixpence  !  1 1 
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•ccupation  aB  n  tailor ;  he  began  very  early  to  apply  hiiuselfto 
Ibe  study  of  English  history  and  antiquity ;  and  was  so  much  en* 
gaged  in  these  pursuits,  that  neglecting  his  business,  his  circum- 
•tasces  were  injured ;  in  the  mean  while,  with  a  generosity  beyond 
.  his  prudence,  he  collecte<l  many  important  documents,  which  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  had  involved  in  confusion,  and  from 
these  formed  his  invaluable  Survey  of  London:  his  Engluh 
Chronicle  alone  is  sufficient  to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity 
with  the  highest  respect.  Stow,  though  known  to  many  exalted 
personages,  was  patronized  only  by  Archbishop  Parker.  On  the 
contrary,  in  15d8,  Grindall,  Bishop  of  London,  was  the  executor 
of  an  order  '*  to  search  Stow's  library  for  superstitious  books,'* 
several  of  which,  it  is  said,  were  found  ! ! !  Nor  could  Camden, 
to  whom  he  had  been  of  essential  service  in  the  Britannia,  Dud- 
ley, Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom  he  was  known,  and  whom  he  had 
obliged,  prevent  his  experiencing  the  terrors  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
where,  in  1570,  he  was  &lsely  accused  before  the  Ecciesias- 
tidkl  Commissioners  upon  no  less  than  140  counts;  and,  dis- 
graceful to  state,  his  accuser  was  his  own  brother.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  that  Stow  aippealed  to  the  liberality  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  but  to  this  virtue  the  result  proved  they  were  at 
that  time  utter  strangers. 

At  length,  worn  out  with  labour,  indigence,  and  disease,  this 
worthy  character  died  of  the  stone  cholic  April  5,  1605.  '1  As 
to  his  literary  character,*  he  was  an  unwearied  reader  of  all  Eng- 
lish history,  whether  printed  or  in  manuscript ;  and  a  searcher 
into  records,  registers,  journals,  original  charters,  instruments, 
&c.  Nor  was  he  contented  with  a  mere  perusal  of  these  things 
but  was  ambitious  of  possessing  them  as  a  great  treasure :  and  by 
the  time  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  he  had  raised  a  considerable 
library  of  such  works.  His  study  was  not  only  stored  with  an- 
cient authors,  but  likewise  with  original  charters,  registers,  and 
chronicles  of  particular  places.    He  had  the  greater  opportunity 

of 
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of  enriching  himself  with  these  things^  as  he  lired  shortly  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries^  when  they  were  dispersed  and 
scattered  abroad  into  divers  hands  out  of  these  repositories.  It 
was  his  custom  to  transcribe  all  such  oM  and  useful  books  as  he 
eoold  not  obtain  or  purchase:  thus  he  copied  six  volumes  of 
Leland's  Collections  for  his  own  use^  which  he  afterwards  sold  to 
Mr.  Camden  for  an  aunuity  of  eighty  pounds  for  life.  He  was  a 
true  antiquary,  since  he  was  not  satisfied  with  reports^  nor  with 
the  credit  of  what  he  had  seen  in  prints  hut  had  recourse  to  the 
originals :  and  he  made  use  of  his  own  legs,  (for  he  could  never 
ride,)  travelling  on  foot  to  many  cathedrals  and  churches,  in 
order  to  consult  and  transcribe  from  ancient  records  and  char- 
ters.'' 

"  Papist  or  Protestant^  he  was  an  honest  and  generous  mao» 
unspotted  in  his  life,  and  useful  in  his  pnrsiuts/' 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  e](tremity-of  Lei^enhall  Street,  a  large 
bnilding  was  formerly  rented  by  the  African  Company.  It  was 
anciently  part  of  the  dissolved  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  but 
on  account  of  ^Hrs.  Comwallis  having  gratified  the  appetite  of 
Henry  VIIL  by  presenting  him  some  fine  puddings,  he  granted 
this  and  other  tenements  \o  her  and  her  heirs.  The  house  was 
afterwards  the  residence  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  a  favonrite 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  Ambassador  to  France  and  Scot- 
land. His  attachm^t  to  the  interests  of  this  Queen  was  m 
strong,  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Letoester,  wh* 
is  supposed  to  have  poisoned  Sir  Nicholas  by  a  sallad,  which  he 
ate  at  the  EarPs  house,  as  Sir  Nicholas  died  soon  tfi/a  he  had 
eaten  it,  before  he  could  be  removed  from  tl^e  taUe. 

Pewtbrers'  Hall,  situated  on  the  weat  side  of  Lime  Street^ 
was  one  of  the  City  Halls  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Non-  . 
Conformists  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Secoud»  when  they  were 
prohibited  preaching  in  the  Churches.  An  Independent  Congre- 
gation assembled  here  under  the  Rev.  Robert  Bragge,  soon  after 
the  Bartholomew  ejectment. 

At  the  comer  of  Lime  Street  was  another  great  messuage^ 

callad 
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called  Bembredge's  Ivv,  mippoeed  to  have  been  a  coimptioa 
^TBreinbrtB,  from  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  Lord  Mayor,  beheaded 
^nringf  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  Another  house,  nearlyadjoining 
this,  in  Lime  Street,  belonged  to  the  Nevils :  bnt  was  ailerwarda 
the  dwelling  of  Simon  De  Bnrleyi  the  favoorite  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  and  tutor  to  Richard,  his  son,  who,  on  coming  t# 
the  crown,  advanced  Sir  Simon  to  several  high  dignities,  bnt 
nufortunately  neglecting  to  follow  his  advice.  Sir  Simon  fell  « 
jNicriice  to  Richard's  foUy  and  Pe  Vere's  oppressive  measures, 
being  condemned  for  treason,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  HiH. 

The  west  side  of  Lime  Street,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firs^ 
contained  a  Royal  Mansion,  denominated  the  King's  Ariiree,  on 
the  site  of  Queen  Square  Passage.  The  site  of  this  is  now  oeca* 
pied  by  the  offices  find  wareheusea  of  the  East  India  Company, 
previously  to  the  year  \QQ9,  between  Lime  Street  andBOliler 
Lane,  was  a  large  garden  plot,  inclosed  from  the  street  by  a 
brick  wall,  which  being  taken  down  to  dig  the  ground  for  cellar- 
iug,  another  wall,  with  ftn  arched  stone  gateway  was  discovered* 
The  gates,  which  had  been  of  timber,  towards  the  street,  were 
whoHy  consumed,  but  the  iron  hinges  and  staples  remained;  and 
hdJB  of  iron  were  attached  to  the  frames  of  the  remaining  square 
windows :  the  whole  was  twelve  feet  under  ground ;  and,  as  Stow 
imagined,  was  probably  the  ruin  of  some  mansion  burnt  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  the  fire  then  haviujc:  begun  near  London 
Stone,  and  consumed  the  city  eastward  to  Aldgate, 

Not  far  from  hence,  towards  the  end  of  the  adjacent  street  of 
St  Mary  Axe,  stood  the  mansion  of  Richard  Vere,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  inhabited  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  iof  Henry 
the  Fifth ;  but  bein^  induced  in  his  old  age  to  join  his  master  in 
the  French  wars,  be  died  in  France  in  14ld.''^ 

BiLLiTER  Lane,  originally  called  Belzeter's  Lane,  after  its 
founder,  was  another  part  of  the  city,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
whose  inhabitants  frequently  exhibited  the  most  striking  and 
whimsical  contrasts :  this  almost  in  the  centre  of  opulence,  as 

late 
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late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  as  we  leant  from  Sir  Tho* 
mas  More«  was  inhabited  by  a  set  of  impudent  beggars,  whose 
conduct  to  passengers  at  length  became  so  offensive,  that  it  was. 
found  necessary  to  stop  up  the  thoroughiare.  Here  at  present 
stands  the  Private  Trade  Warehouse  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany^  for  the  reception  of  such  goods  brought  from  the  Indies  as 
belong  to  Private  Individnals^i  and  here  they  remai^  till  sold  9% 
the  India  House. 

CORNHILL.  This  part  of  the  city,  which  in  more  than  one 
sense  may  be  styled  eminent,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  singular 
changes  and  improvements.  The  progression  from  rude  to  po« 
lished  manners,  has  been  by  no  means  rapid,  but  of  that  descrip* 
tion  which  at  the  present  time  rather  excite  surprise  than  admi- 
ration. Only  a  few  centuries  since,  the  front  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, the  centre  of  intercourse  among  some  of  the  most  enlight* 
ened  men  in  the  world,  was  the  site  of  a  dungeon,  a  loathsome 
prison  called  The  Tun.  Upon  the  spot  more  immediately  referred 
to,  now  stands  "  a  handsome  pump,"  with  the  following  inscrip* 
ion :  "  On  this  spot  a  well  was  first  made  and  a  house  of  correc* 
tion  built  thereon,  by  Henry  Wallis,  mayor  of  London  in  the 
year  128*^."  In  those  uncivilized  times,  it  seems  the  conduct  of 
the  lower  order  of  citizens,  having  been  very  irregular,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tyrannic  reign  of  Heury  III.  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  means  to  ensure  good  order.  The  spring  then  lately  disco- 
vered was  therefore  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  and  a  prison 
erected  there  "  for  night-walkers,  and  other  suspicious  persons 
who  at  that  time  infested  the  city.''  This  prison,  on  account  of 
its  singular  formation,  was  called  the  Tun.  Here  not  only  the 
laity,  hut  some  of  the  Clergy  accused  of  incontinence,  were  con- 
fined. Richard  Gravesend,  Bishop  of  London,  not  approving  of 
this  innovation,  had  influence  enough  with  Edward  I.  to  cause 
an  order  to  be  made  ''  in  full  hustings,''  that  no  watch  should 
enter  the,  chamber  of  a  priest  under  a  forfeiture  of  thirty 
poinds. 

This  partial  mandate  was  so  ill  taken  by  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
D  don. 
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ion,  tbat  Dine  of  the  principal  of  them  broke  open  this  new  place 
of  confinement,  and  liberated  all  they  found  there.  As  it  might 
be  expected,  this  was  another  instance  of  the  folly  of  the  Weak 
in  provoking  the  strong :  the  perpetrators  were  personally  pu- 
nished, and  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  marks  iras  imposed  upon 
the  city  by  tiie  Exchequer;  and  it  was  nearly  twelve  years  before 
Ibe  corporation  was  restored  to  the  royal  favour,  which  was  then 
expressed  by  a  grant  of  some  additional  privileges. 

After  1383,  the  custom  of  imprisoning  women  in  the  Tun  taken 
in  adultery,  was  adopted,  and  their  heads  being  shaved,  it  «was 
nsual  to  expose  them  publicly,  by  leading  them  about  the  city 
with  trumpets  and  pipes  sounding  before  them,  with  the  view 
that  their  persons  might  be  more  particularly  distinguished. 

In  a  charge  given  at  one  of  the  Wardmotes  about  this  time,  it 
was  ordered,  **  that  if  there  be  any  pri^t  in  service  within  the 
ward,  which  before  that  time  haUi  been  set  in  the  Tun  in  Corn- 
bill,  for  his  dishonesty,  and  hath  forsworn  the  city,  all  such  shall 
be  prosecuted/' 

A  ludicrous  anecdote  is  related  by  Stow  of  one  of  these  priests, 
whose  incontinence  had  been  discovered ;  he  was,  on  three  suc- 
cessive market-days,  conveyed  through  the  high  streets,  with  a 
paper  on  his  head,  whereon  was  written  his  crime.  The  first 
day  be  rede  in  a  cart ;  the  second  on  a  horse,  with  his  face  to  the 
tail :  the  third  he  was  led  between  two :  and  every  day  rang 
with  basons,  and  ptoclamations  made  of  his  crime  at  every  turn- 
ing of  the  stretftB,  and  also  before  the  stall  of  John  Atwood,  (the 
person  offended.)  After  being  exposed  at  the  church-door,  where 
he  served,  he  lost  his  chauntry,  and  was  banished  the  city  for 
ever. 

But  notwithstanding  this  Tun  was  made  use  of  for  such  foul 
purposes  as  before  mentioned,  in  the  year  1401,  it  was  made  a 
cistern  of  sweet  water,  and  called  The  Conduit  upon  ComhilL 
The  well  was  planked  over,  and  a  strong  timber  prison  erected 
for  disorderly  persons,  and  called  The  Cage,  To  this  was  added 
a  pair  of  Stocks ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  prison  was  placed  a  pil« 

lory, 
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Iory>  for  the  puntshnient  6i  bakers,  mtlien^  procuresses,  ntoUi; 
&c.  In  1468,  it  appears  that  common  jafbrs  were  in  the  habft 
of  foreswearing  themselves  for  rewards,  because  it  was  decreed 
by  the  Mayor,  that  6uch  persons  should  rida  from  Newgate  W 
the  pillory  On  Cornhill,  with  paper  mitres  on.  their  heads,  where, 
after  being  exposed,  they  were  to  be  sent  baek  to  prison. 

It  also  appears,  from  Fabian's  Chronicle,  that  ih  1509,  Darby^ 
Smith,  and  Simpson,  !'  ringleaders  of  &lse  inquests  in  London,'' 
were  compelled  to  ride  throogh  the  city,  with  their  faces  to  the 
horses'  tails^  and  papers  on  their  heads,  afid  were  put  id  the  pil- 
lory at  Cornhill,  And  afterwards  confined  in  Newgate,  **  inhere 
they  died  for  very  shame." 

Cornhill  at  present  consists  of  large  hdiises,  well  inhabited; 
The  uniformity  of  appearance  in  most  of  these  buildings  arises 
from  the  many  fires  which  have  happened  at  different  periods  oni 
both  sides  of  the  street,  whereby  the  old  booses  were  destroyed  ; 
of  course  those  erected  in  their  stead  are  all  in  a  more  moderri 
iktile. 

Cornhill,  at  the  time  of  the  Coni^nest,  did  not  bear  its  present 

name  ;  nor  was  it  a  street  of  any  eminence  for  many  centuriof« 

Even  in  1546  of  so  little  value  was  the  ground  in  this  crowded 

part  of  the  city,  that  instead  of  being  a  front  situation,  we  find 

a  back  gate  of  Sir  Martid  Bowes  opening  into  it    The  ancient 

weigh-house  on  the  same  spot  was  formed  out  of  the  house  of  Si^ 

Thomas  Ix)vei,  who  gave  it  to  the  Grocers'  Company,  of  which 

he  was  a  member.*    Cornhill,  undoubtedly,  obtained  its  present 

name  from  a  considei^ble  Corn-market. 

In 

*  Sir  ThomM  I^tell  wai  Knight  of  the  darter,  and  tfeasoref  of  t!i«  heat«- 
hold  to  Henry  VIlI.  His  country  residence  was  hi  Enfield,  where  he  dietf 
May  e5, 15f  4,  and  waS  buried  in  the  priory  of  Holy  welli  in  Sboreditch,  withixtf 
a  chapel  he  had  founded.  Mr.  Lysons,  after  relating  the  ceremonies  at 
Enfield,  and  the  procession  to  London,  proceeds  thus  with  the  formulary  ;— 
*'  On  the  morrow;  being  Tuesday  7th  day  of  June,  the  mourners,  with  all  the 
otliers,  were  at  the  aforesaid  parish  Church  by  7  of  the  clock  in  the  mornings 
where  all  things  being  in  readiness,  the  mass  was  began  singing  by  the  Abbot 
7  of 
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III  ComhOl  was  anciaitiy  a  large  Hosfiiwm,  or  Iim«  called 
C^iefmt  Ayii ;  aad,  in  1391^  a  great  controTeray  aroae  between 

tbe 

of  Wilthaa,  aad  m  the  oflering,  the  chief  noamer  with  the  other,  ofeied,  aad 
10  the  naai  fiuidied,  everf  flMmweiit  on  honehack^and  the  chair  heing  piepu* 
cd  and  mdj,  act  forward  to  London*  and  pioceeding  in  manner  as  in  the  day 
before,  cane  tkroegh  the'paridi  of  the  Mid  Enfield,  Edmonton,  Tottenham,  and 
Hackney;  and  every  parish  aforesaid  had  for  the  churches  hro  longtoichei, 
fovrescntcheoBs,  and  6t.  &  8d.  in  money  ;  and  at  the  same  Edmonton  came 
for  to  meet  the  said  cvrpie,  the  venerable  Father  in  God,  the  Lord  Cnthbert 
T\nsiaU,  Bishop  of  London,  the  Lord  of  St.  John's,  Sir  Bichard  Wyngfeld, 
Sir  Hcniy  Wyatt»  Sir  John  Dance,  Sir  Robert  Johns*  with  many  other  nobles 
and  gei^Iemen :  where  also  did  meet  the  priests  and  clerks,  the  four  orders 
#f  liriars,  and  €0  long  torches  borne  by  poor  men ;  and  when  they  were  set  all 
in  good  order,  proceeded  still  on  through  the  highway  which  was  by  Shor* 
dych«  Charch  nntil  the  gates  of  his  place  at  Holywell,  where  on  both  sides 
stood  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Coort  with  certain  crafts  of  Londoo,  the 
Mayor,  and  all  the  Aldermen.  When  they  came  to  the  chorch  door  the 
coips  was  taken  from  the  chair,  and  there  was  to  inceose  him,  the  aforesaid 
Abbot  of  Waltbam,  and  the  Prior  of  St  Mary  Spyttel  besides  London,  having 
en  their  mitres,  and  in  pontifieaUhus.  When  he  was  incensed  they  proceeded 
throQgh  the  body  of  the  Church  and  the  Nans  Choir,  and  so  into  the  great 
Chmr,  wliere  he  was  set  under  a  herse,  bating  five  principles*  16  morters, 
with  course  of  lights ;  rachements,  side  Kghts  and  other  lights  well  famished 
witii  pencils  and  escntcheons  accordingly.  Also  there  was  ander  the  said  herse 
and  the  corps,  a  majestic  banging,  and  over  it  the  dome,  and  at  the  fear 
comers  of  it  the  foor  Evangelists,  and  four  escalcbeons  of  Sir  Robert's  arms  j 
one  at  the  side,  another  at  the'feet,  and  one  on  every  side,  and  aboot  the  said 
herse  was  a  fringed  valence,  with  the  words — Dieu  toit  hue,  garnished  with 
his  crest  and  badge,  and  his  arms.  When  the  body  was  nnder  the  herse 
Dtrfge  began,  and  tb«*  Clerks  were  there  to  sing  the  said  Dirige,  the  which 
was  solemnly  done,  while  the  Mayor  of  London  with  the  Aldermen  came 
and  stood  about  the  herse  rails*  being  spacious  enoogb  round  the  herse,  hun| 
with  black  cloth.  Here  they  said  de  y¥ttfandit  f(ir  the  sool  of  the  defuncts 
That  ended,  they  went  their  way ;  and  when  the  Virigt  was  fully  ended 
and  finished  with  all  the  ceremonies  accordingly,  the  mourners  with  aJl  the 
other  went  home  to  the  said  place  of  Holywell,  and  so  rested  the  body 
within  the  charch  for  that  night,  having  watch ;  and  during  the  said  Dvrigt 
there  was  a  drinking  in  all  the  cloisters,  the  Nuns  Hall,  and  parlors  of  the 

said 
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the  rectors  of  the  two  parishes  of  St  Michael  and  St  Peter,  oti 
account  of  oblations  from  the  western  part  of  this  Inu,  denomi"- 

nated 

said  place^  and  'eteiy  where  elw  in  the  said  place  for  as  many  as  would 
come,  as  well  for  the  crafts  of  London,  as  for  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of 
Court;  having  wine,  beer,  ale,  aud  hippecras,  confcts,  spiced  bread,  in 
good  order,  which  done,  every  man  went  home  for  that  night. 

On  the  morrow  being  Wednesday,  and  the  eighth  day  of  June,  the  mourn* 
ars  with  aU  the  other  being  ready  at  the  church  by  seven  o'clock,  the  Mass  of 
our  Lady  was  begun,  and  sung  by  the  forenamed  Abbot  of  Waltham.  At 
this  mass  the  Lord  Ross,  and  no  roan  else,  offered  a  crown  of  gold  for  a  mass 
penny.  This  mass  being  finished,  the  Abbot,  with  them  of  the  Choir,  came 
and  buried  the  body  in  his  chapel  under  a  tomb  of  white  marble  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir  of  the  church :  that  service  being  ended,  the  Mass  of  the 
Trinity  was  sung  again  by  the  suffragans ;  and  at  the  offering  Lord  Ross 
offered  Ss.  4d. ;  and  when  the  mourners  had  offered,  brought  him  to  hia 
place  again ;  each  of  them  offered  4d,  This  and  the  mass  being  done,  the  mass 
of  requiem  was  begun,  sung  by  tlie  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Abbot  Pistoler  ^ 
and  when  it  came  to  the  offering.  Lord  Ross  offiered  6s  9d.  After  that  the 
coat  of  arms  was  offered  by  Sir  Olyver  Manners  and  Sir  Francis  Jjowd, 
Knights,  and  mourners ;  but  because  there  was  nobler  men  present  in  black 
than  the  other  mourners  were,  it  was  advised  by  Garter  and  C'larencieux« 
to  desire  them  to  offer  the  other  hatchments,  which  was  done,  and  they 
were  set  upon  the  end  of  the  altar  according  to  custom.  Next  after  them 
came  the  Lord  Steward,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  having  the  Mayor  of  I«ondon 
on  his  left  arm  :  and'the  said  Lord  Steward  made  the  Lord  Mayor  to  offer 
before  him.  After  them  offered  the  Lord  of  St.  John's,  Sir  Henry  and  Sir 
Edward  Guild fordy  with  many  other  noblemen  and  crafts  of  London,  with 
gentlemen  and  his  own  servants.  These  being  done,  there  was  a  sermon  made 
by  Doctor  William  Goderick;  this  being  finished  and  the  mass,  and  when 
he  said  tt  verbum  earofacttan  ett,  the  banner  of  Sir  Thomas  LoveKs  arms 
was  offered,  and  all  things  fall  finished,  every  man  went  to  dinner ;  and  thua 
ended  the  ceremonies  at  the  burial  of  the  most  noble  Knight  Sir  Thomas 
Love  I,  Banneret  of  the  must  noble  order  of  the  Garter. 

Item,  It  is  to  be  remem^red  that  the  day  he  came  from  Enfield  to  Holy 
well  there  followed  a  cart  with  ale  and  torches  to  refresh  the  poor  people  } 
and  the  torches  were  often  renewed  by  the  way. 

There  was  every  day  while  at  Enfield  two  hundred  podr  folke,  and  them 
that  had  pence  a  piece,  and  bread  and  meat. 

Ther« 
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vmtecl  Vernht/e.  Upon  enquiry,  it  was  foiuiil  that  one  part  of  the 
Iwilding  was  in  8t  Michael's  parish ;  and  the  remaining  part, 
forty-two  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in  ^ireadth^  in  that  of  St. 
Peter :  it  was  therefore  finally  settled  that  the  rector  of  St. 
Michael  should  admit  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Ina 
called  Vemivde,  to  the  Sacrament,  that  they  should  be  accounted 
his  parishioners,  and  that  the  rector  of  St.  Peter  should  be  indem- 
nified. The  rector  of  St  Michacd  was  to  pay  him  twelve  pence 
at  the  first  of  the  Nativity,  yearly,  for  ever,  under  the  pain  of 
sequestration. 

The  history  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  is  very  ancient. 
In  1133,  we  read  that  Ainotk,  the  priest,  gave  it  to  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Evesham,  who  granted  it|  and  all  their  lands 
there  held,  to  Sparling  the  priest,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  a  yearly 
rent  of  one  mark  to  the  Abbot,  and  to  find  him  lodging,  salt, 
water,  and  fire,  whenever  he  came  to  liondon.*  In  1390,  a 
chantry  was  founded  in  this  church  for  the  soul  of  Walter  de  BiU 
lingham  ;  and  to  this  church  Bishop  Braybrooke  was  collated  in 
the  same  year. 

Sir  Ricliard  Drope  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  and  the  ward.  His  lady,  who  afterwards  married  Edward 
Gray,  Lord  Lisle,  was  buried  in  this  church  by  the  side  of  her 
first  husband  iu  1500.  Slie  was  also  a  benefactress  to  the  church, 
and  gave  ninety  |>ounds  towards  beautifying  it,  and  her  great 
messuage,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  parson  and  church- 
wardens, for  ever,  on  condition  that  they  kept  her  anniversary, 
to  be  spent  on  the  poor  or  otherwise,  to  the  amount  of  three 

R  pounds. 

There  wu  said  the  day  of  bis  borial  at  Holy  well,  one  hundred  and  forty 
masses. 

There  were  served  that  day  to  people  that  were  there,  four  hundred  roeisef 
of  meat  and  abuve. 

•  Among  the  k-egi»ters  of  charters  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  ETCshiiro  is 
the  fallowing  note  : — "  In  Londoniis  eccicsiu  S.  Mich,  de  Cornhull,  perttnet 
ad  ecclesiani  de  Eveshara,  euro  tribus  domibus  et  redd  it  annuatiro  ecclesia 
duas  inarcas,  et  semcl  in  anno,  ignem,  sal«m  ei  literiami...Cott.  MSS.  Vesp. 
b.  xxiy.  foK  9." 
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poundsj  the  rest  to  be  appropriated  to  the  reparation  of  the 
church.  The  house  and  appurtenances  called  Lady  Lisle's  Lands^ 
"were  leased  out  in  thie  34th  of  Heury  VIII.  for  sixty  years,  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  b/.  l^.  4d,  The  parishioners  afterwards  gave  up 
this  bequest  as  chantry  lands,  and  even  suffered  the  tombs  of 
the  benefactors  to  fall  into  decay  for  want  of  care. 

In  1548,  John  Tolus  gave  to  the  rector  and  the  churchwardens 
for  ever,  his  tenement  and  its  appurtenances  in  the  parish,  to- 
wards repairing  the  church  and  relieving  the  poor ;  but  this, 
through  their  neglect  and  the  knavery  of  their  executors,  was 
not  claimed  for  forty  years. 

Stow  describes  this  to  have  been  ''  a  fair  and  beautiful  church ; 
but  since  the  surrender  of  their  lands  to  Edward  VI.  greatly 
blemished  by  the  building  of  four  tenements  on  the  north  side 
thereof  towards  the  high  street,  in  the  place  of  a  green  church- 
yard, whereby  the  church  was  darkened  and  otherwise  annoyed." 
These  tenements^  the  Drapers'  Company  being  patrons,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  given  by  Richard  Ma- 
thew,  then  rector,  to  Alderman  Uawes,  and  other  inhabitants, 
and  their  heirs  for  ever :  the  rector  reserving  to  himself  and  suc- 
cessors, the  tythes  for  the  embellishment  and  reparation  of  the 
charch. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  ancient  church  was  "  a  proper  cloister 
and  a  fair  church-yard,  with  a  pulpit  cross,  similar  to  that  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral ;  here  were  lodgings  for  choristers ;  and  in  the 
cross  sermons  were  preached.''  The  expence  of  the  whole  was 
defrayed  by  Sir  John  Rudstone,  Mayer  in  1528.  After  his  death, 
in  1531,  the  choir  was  dissolved,  the  cross  dilapidated,  and  even 
bis  monument  demolished ;  but  as  some  humane  persons  got  pos- 
session of  the  chorister's  lodgings,  they  were  used  as  dwellings 
for  ancient  widows,  parishioners,  who  were  supposed  to  stand  iu 
need  of  assistance. 

The  steeple  was  erected  in  1421 ;  the  five  bolls  placed  in  the 
belfry  were  afterwards  augmented  to  six,  and  finally  increased  to 
twelve,  formi>ng  one  of  the  most  musical  peals  in  England.     The 

jrreat 
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great  fire  having  dastroyed  the  ancient  chnrch,  it  was  happily 
reaenred  for  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  rehnild  the  present  fabric 
"  the  Gothic  tower*'  of  which,  by  one  of  the  most  fastidions  critics* 
apon  architecture,  is  acknowledged,  "  justly  deserves  to  he  es- 
Itemed  the  finest  thing  of  that  sort  in  London/' 

"  The  walls  are  mostly  stone,  with  a  camerated  roof;  the 
groins  and  imposts  are  covered  with  lead,  and  supported  by  co- 
lumns of  the  Tuscan  order :  the  floor,  several  steps  above  the 
street,  is  paved  with  stone,  and  the  chancel  with  marble.  The 
building  is  divided  into  three  ailes,  on  the  south  side  of  which 
are  six  light  windows  ;  but  the  north  sid«  is  blank.  The  key* 
stones  on  the  arches  are  enriched  with  shields.  The  pews  and 
pulpit  are  of  oak ;  and  the  altar-piece,  with  two  columns,  enta- 
blature, and  pediment,  of  the  Corinthian  Order,  are  highly  orna- 
mented. At  the  west  end  is  an  elegant  door-case,  and  irallery, 
with  a  good  organ.  The  body  is  seventy  feet  long,  and  sixty 
broad.  The  stately  tower  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  occupies  the  centre  of  the  church  in 
St.  Michael's  Alley  ;  nnd  on  each  side  there  is  a  regular  extent 
of  building.  The  principal  door  opens  in  the  lower  stage  of  the 
fabric,  which  rises  with  angulated  corners  from  the  ground,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  base,  terminating  at  the  height  of  the  body  of  the 
church.  The  second  stage,  plain  and  lofty,  has  two  tall  win- 
dows one  over  the  other,  terminated  by  a  Saracenic  cornice. — 
The  third  stage  is  in  the  form  of  the  two  others,  excepting  the 
number  of  its  ornaments :  the  angular  corners  are  fluted,  and 
terminated  by  cherubs  heads  under  a  cornice :  the  plain  face  be- 
tween them  has  four  windows  in  two  series.  Above  the  cornice, 
over  the  uppermost  of  these  windows,  runs  a  battlement,  on  the 
plain  faces  of  the  tower ;  and  from  the  comers  are  carried  up 
four  beautiful  fluted  turrets,  cased  a  part  of  their  height,  with 
Doric  turrets  :  these  terminate  in  pinnacle  heads,  from  within 
^ch  of  which  rises  a  short  spire,  crowned  with  fanes." 

R2  The 

*  Raiph'i  CriticAl  O^iirTatioiif. 
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The  monuments  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  this  cbiircti, 
are  to  the  memory  of  the  early  branches  of  the  noble  family  oC 
Cowper.  Here  is  also  the  monument  of  Robert  Fabian,*  Alder* 
man  and  Sheriff^  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  Euglisk 
literature. 

Towards 

*  Robert  Fubian,  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  England  and  France,  or,  as 
he  himself  calls  U,  "  The  Concordance  of  Stories/'  was  born  in  London  in- 
the  15tb  century,  and  being  brought  up  to  trade,  became  a  considerable  mer- 
chant. For  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  was 
skilled  in  English,  Latin,  and  French  poetry  ;  but  applied  himself  chiefly  to 
bistorjr.  Stow,  in  bis  "  Survey  of  London,"  has  preserved  the  following 
Terses^  which  were  formerly  upon  Fabian's  monument : 

"  Like  as  the  day  bis  course  doth  consume. 
And  the  new  morrow  springclb  again  as  fast ; 
So  man  and  woman  by  Nature's  custorae. 
This  life  to  pass  at  last  in  earth  are  cast. 
In  joy  aud  sorrow,  which  here  thrir  time  do  waste. 
Never  in  one  state,  but  in  course  tran»itory . 
So  full  of  change  is  of  the  world,  the  giury." 

His  Chronicle  was  first  printed  at  London,  in  1516;  and  afterwdrds  in 
1569,  and  is  divided  into  two  volumes  folio;  the  firtl  of  which  begins  with 
Bmte,  and  ends  at  the  death  of  Henry  II.  The  second,  the  most  valuable, 
begins  with  Richard  I.  and  ends  at  the  twentieth  of  Henrj  VIL  hi  1504. 
Stow  calls  the  work  "  a  painful  labour,  lo  the  great  honour  of  ihc  city,  an<l 
the  whole  realm.*'  Fabian  is  very  circumstantial  respecting  the  affuirs  of 
London,  and  notices  several  tliingn  relative  to  the  guvernment  of  this  ci  Vy 
not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  We  are  lold  (hat  Cardinal  Wul»ey  caused  as 
many  copies  of  the  book  as  he  could  obtain  to  be  burnt  because  the  author 
had  made  too  clear  a  discovery  of  the  large  revenues  o^  the  clergv.  A  new 
and  very  correct  edition  has  been  lately  published  by  the  London  booksellers. 

In  this  churchyard  also  were  buried,  the  gramlfatherand  father  (both  uamed 
Thomas)  of  John  Stow,  the  bistoridn.  The  will  of  Tliumas  the  elder,  proves 
that  the  historian  of  London  was  of  respectable  ancestry.  It  is  a  very  cu- 
rious specimen  of  the  superstition  of  the  times,  as  follows : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  God, 
MCCCCCXXVL  the  last  day  of  December,    I  Thomas  Stow^  citizen  and 

t«»lluw- 
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Towards  the  relmiiding  of  this  church  considerable  benefac- 

lions  were  recei?ed  from  Sir  John  Langiian,  Bart.  dOO/.  Sir 

John  MoDson  twenty  pounds.  Sir  John  CuUer,  twenty  pounds. 

Sir  Andrew  Riccard  100/.  James  Clitherow  50L  and  Mary  Scot- 

iowdO/. 

R3  Here 

talluw-chandler,  of  London,  in  good  and  hole  mind,  tbauekes  be  to  our  Lord 
Jhu  ni«ke  this  my  present  testaroem.  Vjnt  I  beqocath  mj  soul  to  Jhu  Christ 
and  ro  our  blessed  Lady  Seynt  Mary  the  Virgin,  &c.  My  bodj  to  be  boryed 
in  I  be  litell  grcne  cliurclf-j^ard  ol  die  parjshe  church  of  Seynt  M jghel  in 
Cornebj'llj  betweene  the  cross  and  the  church  wall^  nigh  tlie  wall  as  may  be, 
b^-  my  father,  mother,  systers,  and  brothers,  and  also  my  own  childerne. 

"  AI»o  I  bequeath  to  the  h^e  aultar  of  the  foresaid  church,  for  my  tithes, 
forgotten,  1  yd.  Item  to  Jhus  brothcrhoode,  12d.  I  give  to  our  lady's  and 
seint  brotherhoode,  l$d.  I  give  to  Seint  Cry ftofer  and  Seint  George  ISfd. 
Also  I  give  to  the  seven  aultars  in  the  church  aforeseyd  in  the  worship  of  the 
seven  sacraments  every  yere,  during  three  yeres,  80d.  Item  fire  shillings  to 
have  on  every  aultar  a  wacchying  cnndel  burning  from  VI  of  the  clocke  tyll  it 
be  past  seveu  in  worship  uf  VII  sacraments.  And  this  condel  shall  begynne 
to  burne  end  to  be  set  upon  the  auiior  upon  Allhallowen  day,  till  it  be  Can* 
dlemas  day  following  :  and  it  'hall  be  wacchying  candel  of  VIII  in  the 
pound.  Also  I  give  to  the  hnitherhoode  of  clarcks  to  dryncke,  SOd. ;  also  I 
give  to  them  that  &hall  bare  me  to  church,  every  man,  4d. :  also  I  give  to 
«  pore  roan  or  wonian,  every  Sunday  in  one  yere  Id.  to  say  V  pruatlari  and 
Avei,  and  a  Crede  for  my  soule.  Also  I  give  to  the  reparation  of  PoUi  (St. 
Pssul's  Cathedral)  8d. ;  also  I  will  have  VI  nue  torches  and  9  torches  of  St. 
Mygliel,  and  9  of  St.  Anne,  and  1 1  of  St.  Chrivtofer,  and  2  of  Jhus,  of  the  best 
lorch^^s. 

"  Also  I  bequeath  Thomas  Stow,  my  son  xxl.  in  stuff  of  howshold,  as  here 
follnweth,  that  is  to  say,  my  grete  meltinge  panne  withal  the  instrurocnti  be* 
longing  thereto.  Also  I  bequeath  my  son  Thomas  VU.  Xlllf  lllld.  iit 
plate,  as  l.ereaftcr  foUowith.  Item,  a  nut  of  silver  and  gylt— 5-ls  and  4d. 
Item,  a  pounseed  pece,  weeing  VI  ounces  and  more,  4()s.  Item,  a  ma^s 
of  a  pynt,  26s.  and  8d.  Item,  a  litel  raaser,  15s.  and  4d.  Item,  of  this 
my  present  testament,  I  make  Elizabeth  my  wife,  mine  eiecutrix,  and 
Thomas  Stowe,  my  son,  my  overseer,  and  Mr.  Trendal  as  a  solicitor  with  my 
son  Thomas;  and  he  to  have  for  his  labour  10  shillings."* 

*  This  will  ii  extracted  from  the  office  of  the  registrar  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Tunitat  fvl.  Uxiix,  b  and  was  proved  on  Uie  4th  of  April,  I5k7. 
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Here  is  a  lecture  every  Sunday  morning,  and  every  holiday, 
founded  by  John  Rayney,  Esq.  the  endowment,  forty  pounds  per 
annum,  arises  from  houses  in  Gracecburch  Street,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Drapers'  Company. 

To  the  King's  Weighhouse,  or  Beam,  for  weighing  foreign 
merchandise,  which  stood  nearly  opposite  this  church,  one  cait 
aud  four  horses,  and  a  number  of  porters  were  attached  * 

Though  the  supposition  maintained  by  some  writers  that  St. 
Peteu's,  Coknhill,  was  the  original  seat  of  the  archiepiscopal 
see  in  London,  is  not  born  out  by  substantial  facts,  it  was  beyond 
doubt  a  structure  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  an  affray  among  some 
priests  occasioned  the   murder  of  Amice,  the  Deacon  of  that 
church.      In  1275,  a  chantry  was  founded  here  by  William  de 
Kyngston,  citizen  and  fishmonger.     Stow  thought  the  building 
to  have  been  of  the  architecture  of  Edward  IV. ;  but  it  had  then 
been  lately  rebuilt,  Newcourt  says  in  his  Repertorium,  at  the 
expense  of  1,400/.*    In  this  parish  there  were  no  less  than  seven- 
teen tenements  belonging  to  chantries ;  the  latter  in  the  third  of 
Edward  VI.  were  dissolved,  and  the  premises  sold. 

Tiie  present  edifice  is  substautial,  plain,  aud  neat ;  the  body 
eighty  feet  long,  and  forty-seven  broad ;  forty  feet  high  to  the 
roof,  and  the  height  of  the  steeple  one  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
The  body  is  enlightened  by  a  single  series  of  windows,  except 
the  east  end,  where  the  church  forms  a  sort  of  a  front  to  Grace- 
church  Street.  The  tower  is  plain,  having  a  small  window  in 
each  stage,  aud  the  dome  which  supports  the  spire  is  of  the  lan- 
tborn  kind ;  the  spire  is  terminated  by  a  fane  in  the  form  of  a 
key.  In  the  interior  a  handsome  carved  screen  divides  the  chan- 
cel from  the  body ;  the  altar-piece  has  a  stately  appearance,  and 

.  there 

*  Sir  Benjamin  Thorowgood,  knight  and  alderman,  in  1689,  baill  tbret 
•hops  at  (he  west  end  of  the  church  yard,  and  settled  them  upon  the  parish 
for  the  tuainrenance  of  the  organ  and  organist  to  play  upon  it  in  the  time  of 
Utviue  service  ou  Sundays  and  holidays  for  ever.    Newcourt's  Revertwlum, 
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there  is  a  neat  gallery  at  the  west  end,  in  which  is  a  fine  organ. 
Here  is  a  small  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Buck,  a  pious  and 
learned  minister,  who  died  in  1685.  He  was  editor  of  a  Greek 
Testament,  &c. 

But  no  one,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  *f  can  pass  without 
the  tribute  of  a  tear,  the  monument  erected  over  the  remains  of 
those  who  were  consumed  in  the  dreadful  iire  at  Mr.  Woodma- 
son's  house,  in  Leadenhall  Street,  on  Friday,  January  the  I8th, 
1782.^'  "  Mr.  Woodmason  had  gone  with  several  friends,  it 
being  the  Queen's  birth-day,  to  see  the  company  of  the  ball- 
room at  St.  James's  palace.  Mrs.  Woodmason,  and  the  rest  of 
the  family,  consisting  of  seven  children  and  three  servant  maids, 
were  at  home.  It  was  usual  for  Mrs.  W.  to  visit  her  young  fa- 
mily before  slie  went  to  rest,  having  so  done,  this  evening,  she 
retired  to  her  own  chamber ;  but  going  to  another  apartment  to 
arrange  part  of  her  household  economy ;  on  the  maids  coming 
into  her  mistress's  bed-room  with  some  water,  she  discovered  the 
furniture  of  the  bed  on  lire.  Her  screams  brought  back  Mrs. 
Woodmason,  who,  in  her  fright,  forgot  to  shut  the  door,  and 
thereby  confine  the  flames  till  the  children  were  brought  away ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  flew  to  the  other  windows,  and  her  cries 
having  brought  the  neighbour!i  and  populace  to  the  house,  they  re- 
quested her  to  open  the  street  door,  which  she  did ;  but  by  this 
time  the  flames  had  formed  a  tremendous  barrier  between  the 
children  and  those  who  ran  up  to  save  them.  All  seven  were  de- 
stroyed, as  well  as  two  young  men  who  lived  in  the  next  house. 
The  catastrophe  is  too  dreadful  to  dwell  upon." 

Upon  the  monument  before  mentioned,  after  the  names  of  the 
children,  is  engraved  the  following : 

The  whole  Offspring  of 

Janies  and  Mary  Woodmason, 

In  the  same  awful  moment  on  the  18th  January  1782. 

Translated 

By  sudden  and  irreiistible  Flamei« 

R4  In 
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la  the  late  mansion  of  their  sorrowing  parents 

From  the 

Sleep  of  Innocence 

to 

Eternal  Bliss. 

Their  remains  collected  from  tlic  Ruins, 

Are  here  combined. 

A  sympathising  Friend  of  the  bereaved  Parents, 

Their  companion  tliroiigh  the  night  of  the  1 8th  of  January,, 

In  a  scene  of  distress  beyond  the  power  of  laiijjuage. 

Perhaps  of  imagination ! 

Devotes  this  spontaneous  tribute 

Of  the  feelings  of  his  mind. 

To  the  memory  of  Innocence. 

IliC. 

The  advowson  of  this  rectory  \Kas  fomerly  iu>the  disposal  of 
the  Lords  of  I^adenhall  manor;  bat  having  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Corporation  of  London,  by  gift,  they  have  ever 
since  presented  to  the  living.  Several  eminent  persons  were  rec- 
tors of  St.  Peter's  Church,  viz.  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Dean,  who  was 
selected  to  compile  the  Liturgy  in  1548;  Dr.  Fairfax,  deprived 
by  the  Parliament,  after  he  had  been  imprisoned  in  Ely  House, 
and  on  shipboard,  was  driven  with  bis  wife  and  children  from 
their  dwelling ;  Dr.  Hodges,  a  preacher  before  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  Dean  of  Hereford,  in 
1661.  On  his  death,  in  167*2,  succeeded  Dr.  William  Beveridge, 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  He  died  in  17017^  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paulas  Cathedral ;  Dr.  John  Waugh,, 
rector,  was  also  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  and 
in  17'23,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

What  was  called  The  Water  Standard, and  which  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  four  streets  at  th^ eastern  extremity  of  Cornhill,  was 
erected  in  1582,  by  Peter  Maurice,  constructor  of  the  water- works 
under  London  Bridge.  This  ingenious  person  made  an  artificial 
forcer,  to  convey  the  Thames  water  over  the  steeple  of  the 

1  church 
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clmrcfa  of  St  Magnus,  and  thence  into  several  houses  in  Thames 
Street,  New  Fish  Street,  and  Gracechurch  Street  up  to  Comhill, 
by  the  north-west  comer  of  Leadenhall,  then  the  highest  ground 
of  all  the  city.  Here  the  water  from  the  main  pipe  rising  into 
a  standard,  rushed  out  again  through  four  spouts :  viz.  one  nin<> 
ning  each  way  at  every  tide.  This  not  only  supplied  the  inha. 
bitants  in  a  plentiful  manner ;  hot  in  some  degree  inundated  the 
streets  towards  Bishopsgate,  Aldgate,  Gracechurch  Street,  and 
Stocks  Market.  This  rude  contrivance,  which  Slow  calls  "  a 
conveniency/'  did  not  continue  till  his  time. 

The  opposite  corner  to  Bank  Buildings,  forming  the  point  of 
Conihill  and  Lombard  Street,  has  long  claimed  particular  notice 
among  topographers,  on  account  of  its  being  the  first  residence  of 
Thomas  Guy,  Esq.  sole  founder  of  the  capacious  hospital  in 
SouUiwark,  which  bears  his  name.  In  this  house,  and  in  a  small 
shop  he  commenced  the  business  of  a  bookseller  in  the  most 
penurious  manner;  an  old  newspaper,  or  proof  sheet  of  printing 
serving  him  instead  of  a  table  cloth.  Yet  this  industrious  specu- 
lator purchasiuf;  seanicns'  tickets,  and  dealing  in  South  Sea 
stock,  accummulaled  such  sums  as  enabled  him  to  leave  200,000/. 
for  establishing  the  hospital;  besides  very  large  property  for 
oUier  benevolent  uses.  He  also  became  a  member  of  Parliament, 
some  time  befure  his  death,  for  Tamworth,  where  he  was  born :  at 
this  place  he  erected  a  solitary  almshouse;  but  his  partiality 
to  the  Borough  of  Southwark  mi^ht  have  arisen  from  his  being 
the  son  of  Thomas  Guy,  a  lighterman  and  coal-dealer  in  Horseley- 
Down.     Mr.  Guy's  bouse  is  now  used  as  a  lottery-office ! 

The  Glob£  Fihe  Office  in  Cornhill  is  an  (Establishment 
wliicli  comprehends  granting  insurances  against  loss  or  damage  by 
^re,  on  lives  or  survivorships,  the  endowment  of  children,  and 
immediate,  deferred,  and  progressive  annuities.  The  capital  of 
this  company  Is  one  million  sterling  ;  the  whole  paid  up,  and  iiin 
vested  in  government  or  real  securities. 

Pope's  Head  Allfy,  before  the  great  fire,  was  occupied  by 

a  vast 
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a  vast  stone  builclins:,  distinguished  by  the  arms  of  England  on 
its  front,  before  any  quarterings  were  annexed,  supported  by 
two  augcls !  Another  part  of  this  great  house  was  occupied  as 
the  Pope's  Head  Tavern,  having  its  fiont  in  Lombard  Street. 
Of  this  royal  domain  very  little  is  known,  excepting  that  Edward 
the  Third  gave  h  is  large  Hospiltiim,  or  place  for  the  entertainment 
of  his  guests  in  Lombard  Street,  to  the  College  of  St.  Stephen, 
Westminster,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  way,  opposite  the  Exchange,  is  the 
British  Fire  Office  and  Westminster  Society  for  in- 
surance on  lives  and  survivorships.  There  was  at  first  a  differ- 
ence between  the  British  and  other  Fire  Offices,  which  was,  that 
the  Directors  departed  from  the  usual  rule  of  requiring  a  minute 
specification  of  goods,  and  their  respective  values,  whereby  in 
case  of  fire,  many  articles  not  being  admitted  in  the  demand, 
heavy  loss  often  arose  to  those  whose  claim  in  the  aggregate 
would  otherwise  be  fully  satisfied.  This  office  therefore  only  re^ 
quired  a  general  description  or  denomination  of  goods,  without 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  insurance  on  each  (except  on  arti- 
cles required  to  be  otherwise  insured)  so  that  on  whatever  pro. 
perty  the  loss  fell,  the  insured  would  recover  to  its  full  extent 
But  now  furniture  is  insured  generally  without  a  specification  of 
each  separate  article,  by  all  offices ;  this  has  been  the  practice 
about  twelve  years.  Pope's  Head  Alley  is  at  present  inhabited 
by  stock  brokers,  public  notaries,  and  mercantile  persons  in  ge* 
neral. 

Exchange  Alley  was  the  site  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Backwcll,  no  longer  since  than  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  It  has 
since  been  formed  into  a  passage  from  Corniiill  to  Lombard  Street. 
Ou  this  spot  arc  two  of  the  first  Coffee  Houses  in  the  city; 
viz.  Garraway's  and  Baker's.  The  first  is  frequented  by  ship- 
brokers,  where  estates,  merchandize,  &c.  are  sold  by  auction. 
The  King's  Arms  Tavern  here  was  formerly  a  place  of  public  re- 
sort, but  is  now  only  used  for  offices,  and  counting-houses. 
'  Passing  Freemans  Court^  so  called  from  having  been  the 
t^  residence 
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randenceofan  Alderman  of  that  name,  Fmch  Lane  is  the  next 
object;  it  obtained  this  appellation  at  a  remote  period  from  Robert 
Finch,  or  Fink,  who  rebnilt  the  chnrch,  called  from  him  St  Ben- 
net  Fink. 

A  few  paces  to  the  eastward  is  the  The  Union  Fire  and 
Life  Assurance  Office,  which,  in  its  principle  is  very  similar 
to  those  establishments  in  general.  The  emblematical  figures  of 
Justice  and  Strength  in  the  front  of  this  boilding  in  Coades^s 
Composition  are  very  fine :  the  mnscnlar  powers  of  the  Hercules 
are  in  a  masterly  manner. 

BiRCHiN  Lane,  is  derived  from  Birchover  Lane.  This  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  wealthy  drapers,  who  continued  their  stands 
as  far  as  the  Stocks.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  several  respecta* 
ble  tradesmen,  hankers,  &c. 

Before  quitting  Comhill,  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  another 
remark  upon  the  revolution  of  streets  and  buildings,  particularly 
applicable  to  this  quarter;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  Comhill  was 
inhabited  by  Fripperers,  and  Upholders,  who  sold  old  cloaths 
and  household  furniture,  and  to  shew  its  reputation  (similar  to 
that  of  Field  Lane,  Holboru,  in  modern  times)  Dan  Johu  Lyd- 
gate  *  humoursly  describes  a  poor  countryman,  who  having  lost 
his  hood  in  Westminster  Hall,  saw  it  hung  up  for  sale  in  Com- 

biU. 

The 

*  London  Lackpeony,  a  Ballade,  compiled  by  Dan  John  Lydgate, 
Bonk  of  Berry,  aboat  years  agoe,  and  now  newly  overseent  and 
amended. 

To  London  once  my  steppes  I  bent. 

Where  trust  in  no  wise  should  be  faint. 
To  Westminster  ward  I  forthwith  went. 

To  a  man  of  law  to  make  complaint : 

I  said  for  Mary's  love,  that  holy  saint, 
Pily  the  poore  that  would  proceed ; 
Bat  for  lack  of  money  I  could  not  spcde. 

And 
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The  Mansiou^House,  and  Stocks  Market,  its  fornifcr  site,  having 
beeu  described  at  large  in  a  former  Volume^  we  shall  proceed 
to  that  edifioe  generally  esteemed  a  beaottful  foil  to  its  un- 
shapely neighbour;  we  allude  to  that  celebrated  fabric,  the 
eburch  of  St.  Stephen's  Wallbuook.    As  to  the  origia  of 

Wallbrook, 

And  as  I  thrust  th«  croud  araong 

By  froward  chance  my  hood  was  gone. 
Yet  for  all  that  I  staid  not  long 

Till  at  the  King's  Bench  I  was  come  ; 

Before  the  Judge  I  kncel'd  anon 
And  pray'd  hiro  for  God's  sake  to  take  hede. 
But  for  lack  of  money  I  might  not  spede. 

Beneath  them  sat  clerks  a  great  rout 

Which  fast  did  write  hy  one  assent^ 
There  stood  up  one  and  cried  about 

Richard,  Robert,  and  John,  of  Kent ; 

I  wist  not  well  what  this  man  ment, 
lie  cri*?d  tlijrche  there  indeed. 
But  that  lacked  of  moiiey  I  might  not  spede. 

Unto  the  common  place  then  I  jrmie. 
Where  sat  one  with  a  silken  huode, 

I  did  him  reverence  for  1  ought  to  do  so. 
And  told  my  case  as  well  as  I  could. 
How  m^  goods  were  defrauded  me  by  falshpod ; 

I  gat  not  a  man  of  his  mouth  for  my  meed, 

Aud  for  lack  of  money  I  might  not  spude. 

Untu  the  Rolls  I  got  me  Trum  thence 

Before  the  clerks  of  the  Chanuct-ry, 
Where  many  I  found  earr.ing  of  pr.icc. 

But  none  at  all  regarded  me ; 

I  gave  ihem  my  plaint  upon  my  knee. 
They  l^fked  it  well  when  tbey  had  it  reaile, 
But  lacking  money  1  could  not  spede. 


In 
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Wallbrook,  this  inleresHng  spot  di^ified  by  its  diarchy  &moas 
for  its  architecture  all  oyer  Europe,  once  covered  a  brook,  which, 
in  William  the  Conquerors's  time,  was  denominated  the  Running 
Water  ;  and  as  this  stream  passed  through  an  aperture  made  in 
Xandon  Wall,  it  received  the  name  of  Wall  Brook.  This  water- 
course. 

In  Weat minster  Hall  I  found  out  one 

Wh'ch  went  in  a  long  gown  of  nye, 
I  crouched  and  kneeled  before  bin)  anon. 

For  Mark's  love  of  help  1  bim  pray  ; 

"  I  wot  not  what  lliou  meanest,*'  gan  be  saj 
To  get  me  tbence  he  did  roe  bede. 
For  lack  of  money  I  could  not  spede. 

Within  this  wall  neither  rich  nor  yet  poore, 
Would  do  for  me  ought  ahho  1  should  dje. 

Which  seeing  I  got  me  out  of  ihe  door, 
Where  Fleniynge  began  on  me  for  to  cry 
'*  Master  what  will  you  copen  or  buy ; 

*'  Fyne  felt  hats,  or  spectacles  to  reede, 

**  t*ay  down  your  silver  and  here  ^oq  may  apede." 

Then  to  Westminster  gate  I  presently  went 

When  the  sunne  was  at  high  prime. 
Cokes  to  roe  they  tuke  good  intent 

And  prcffered  me  bred  with  ale  and  wyne. 

Ribs  of  beefc,  both  fat  and  full  fyne, 
A  fare  cloth  they  gan  for  to  spiede. 
But  wanting  money  I  might  not  spcde. 

Then  unto  London  I  did  me  hye 

Of  all  the  lund  it  benrcth  the  prise; 
Hot  prsco<ls,  out  began  to  cry 

Stniwbcrt^r  ripe  and  cherries  in  the  ryse  ; 

One  bad  me  conic  iiear  and  buy  «oiiie  spice, 
Pe\pcr  >iii(i  MifTotne  they  gan  me  b.'de, 
But  iur  lack  uf  money  I  mi^ht  net  spcde. 


Ibea 
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course  it  seems,  so  late  as  1574,  ran  downwards^  to  Dowgate  Hill; 
where  there  was  then  a  conduit,  between  which  and  the  rnrer 
there  was  such  a  fall  of  water  on  the  4th  of  September  in  that 
year,  that  the  channel  rose  so  high  that  a  lad  of  18  years  of  age, 
endeavouring  to  leap  over  it  was  carried  away  by  the  flood  and 
drowned.    A  house  lately  denominated  Wallbrook  house,  from  its 

lofty 

Then  to  tfae  Chepe  I  began  me  drawne 

Where  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand  ; 
One  offred  me  TeUet,  sylke  and  lawne. 

And  another  he  takelh  me  by  the  hannd. 

"  Here  is  Paris  thread  the  iinest  in  the  lannd" 
I  never  was  ased  to  each  thynges  indeed. 
And  wanting  moaey  I  might  not  spede. 

Then  I  went  forth  by  London  Stone 
Throughout  all  Canwyke  Street ; 

Drapers  much  cloth  offerd  me  anone 
Then  comes  me  one,  cryd  "  hot  sheepes  feet'* 
One  cryed  mackrel,  rjster  greene,  other  gan  greete 

One  bad  me  by  a  hood  to  cover  my  hede. 

But  for  want  of  money  I  might  not  spede. 

Then  I  hyed  me  into  Eastchepe 
One  cryes  ribbes  of  beef  and  many  a  pye  ; 

Pewter  pots  they  clattered  on  a  heape. 
There  was  harpe,  pype,  and  minstrelsy 
*'  Yea  by  Cock,  Nay  by  Cock,"  some  gan  cry 

Some  sang  of  Jenky  and  July  an  for  their  roede 

Bilt  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  spede. 

Then  into  Comhill  anon  I  yode; 

Where  was  much  stolen  gere  amonge, 
I  saw  where  hung  mine  own  hoode 

That  I  had  lost  among  tiie  thronge  ; 

To  buy  my  own  hood  I  thought  it  wrong, 
I  knew  it  well  as  I  did  my  crede 
But  for  lack  of  money  I  might  not  spede. 
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lofty  arises  of  excellent  workmanship  in  the  cellar^  seems  to 
bav4S  been  the  remains  of  that  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  Tor- 
kington,  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Pollexfen,  one 
of  whom  in  the  reign  of  Charles  It,  was  retained  by  the  City  to 
plead  their  cause  against  the  iniquitous  Act  of  Quo  Warranto 
Lower  down  the  street^  was  the  residence  of  the  notorious  £mp- 
son  and  Dudley. 

The  ancient  church  of  St.  Stephen  Wallbrook  is  first  men« 
tioned  by  Dugdale,  who  says  that  Eudo,  steward  of  the  house- 
hold to  Henry  I.  gave  it  to  his  newly  founded  monastery  of  SL 
John  at  Colchester  ;  accordingly^  the  Abbot  and  convent  present- 
ed to  the  living  till  the  year  1442.  Sir  Robert  Chichely,  grocer, 
who  bad  been  Lord  Mayor  in  1421,  gave  to  the  parish  a  plot  of 

i^ound. 

The  Taverner  took  ni«  bj  the  sleeve 

"  Sir,  saj^th  he  will  you  our  wyne  assay" 

I  answered  **  that  canuot  much  me  grevc, 
A  penny  can  do  no  more  than  it  may" 
I  drank  a  pynt  and  for  it  did  pay. 

Yet  sore  a  kungered  from  tbcoce  I  yed«y 

And  wanting  my  money  I  could  not  spedt. 

Then  hyed  I  me  to  Belinesgate, 
And  one  cryd  Ho  !  go  we  hencey 

I  prayd  a  bargemen  for  God's  sake, 
That  he  would  spare  me  my  expenee  : 
"  Tbou  steppst  not  here  cryd  he  under  too  pence 

1  Jyst  not  yet  bestow  my  alms  dede  ;*' 

Thus  lacking  money  I  could  not  spede. 

Tlien  I  conveyed  me  into  Kent, 

For  of  the  law  I  wold  raeddie  no  more. 

Because  no  man  to  me  took  entent, 
dyght  me  to  do  as  I  did  before  : — 
Now  Jesus  that  in  Bethlem  was  bore 

Sftve  London,  and  send  trew  lawyers  there  mede. 

For  whoso  wants  money  with  them  shall  not  spede. 

Ilarl.  MSS.  No.  CCCLXVII. 
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groond,  containing  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  sixty  feet  in  breadth^  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
new  church,  and  forming  a  church-yard.  The  first  stone  of  this 
church.  Sir  Robert  laid  in  1429,  but  the  building  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1439.  The  patronage  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Whit- 
tingham,  passed  from  him  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  from  him  to 
Richard  Lee,  £s((.  and  lastly,  into  the  Grocers'  Company,  with 
whom  it  continues.  Levelled  by  the  fire,  in  1666,  the  present 
fabric  was  the  work  of' Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  the  parish  of 
St.  Beunet  Sherehog,  was  then  united  to  it  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment 

The  walls  and  tower  are  of  stone ;  the  roof  within,  over  thfe 
middle  aisle,  arched.     In  the  centre  is  a  spacious  cupola  and  a 
lantern ;  the  roof  over  the  rest  of  the  Church  is  flat,  covered 
with  lead,  and  supported  by  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  Corin- 
thian order;  there  are  three  aisles  and  a  cross  aisle  covered  with 
stone.     The  ascent  from  the  street  is  by  fifteen  steps.    The  roof 
and  cupola  ar&  adorned  with  an  entablature  and  arches,  orna- 
mented with  shields,  palra^ branches,  and  roses  of  fret  work,  and 
pannels  of  crochet  work.     The  walls  are  wainscotted  ten  feet 
high,  having  the  GrocciV  arms  within  a  handsome  compartment 
of  palm- branches,  &c.  At  tlie  north  end  of  the  cross  aisle,  is  a  door- 
case beautifully  decorated  with  various  kinds  of  fruit  and  leaves ; 
at  the  north-east  angle  is  another,  and  at  the  west  end  a  third, 
very  magnificent,  adorned  with  two  columns,  entablature  and  po- 
diuieut  of  the  Corinthian  order,  enriched  with  cherubim  festoons, 
and  the  arms    of  Chicheley  of  wainscot.     The  altar-piece  is 
adorned  wilh  two  columns,  their  architrave,  frieze,  anJ  cornice  of 
the  same  order :  on  the  cornice  are  the  arms  of  England,  and  un- 
derneath arc  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  a  radiance.    Above 
the  Creed  and  Lord's  prayer,  are  two  shields  with  compartments 
and  festoons,  fruit,  &c.  gilt  with  gold ;  and  on  the  northernly  shield 
are  the  arms,  or  a  chevron,  between  three  cinquefoils,  gules,  for 
Chicheley,     The  communion  table,  which  is  a  semicircle,  finely 
Tsneered  and  carved,  is  placed  on  a  foot  pace  of  black  and  while 

marble. 
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marble,  and  iodoied  by  a  cirealar  tail  and  banister,  with  two 
■teps  of  black  auffble  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  chancel.  Over 
the  altar  is  a  moat  beautifol  historical  paiutiog  of  the  stoning  of 
St.  Stephen,  by  Benjamin  West,  Esq.  The  pulpit  is  also  finely 
carved  and  veneered,  and  has  enrichments  of  cherubim,  cupids, 
festoons,  and  a  lamp.  Here  is  also  a  white  marble  font  whose 
type  is  corionsly  carved.  The  principal  beantiea  of  this  jostly 
admired  edifice,  are  in  the  interior,  where  the  dome,  which  is 
spacious  and  noble,  is  finely  proportioned  to  the  church,  and  di- 
vided into  small  compartments,  and  is  supported  by  very  noble 
Corinthian  columns  raised  on  their  pedestals.  On  the  sides  un- 
der the  lower  1^6,  are  only  circular  windows^  but  those  which 
enlighten  the  upper  roof,  are  small  arched  ones.  At  the  eaat  end 
are  three  very  noble  arched  windows.  The  appearance  of  the 
whole  has  a  very  striking  effect  upon  entering ;  every  part  at 
once  attracting  the  eye,  except  the  bases  of  the  columns  which 
are  injudiciously  concealed  by  the  carving  on  the  top  of  the 
pews. 

Among  the  old  monuments  herei  mentioned  by  Stow,  is  that  of 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Mayor  in  1549,  whose  character  is  highly 
worthy  of  notice  from  its  resemblance  to  that  of  one  of  this  most 
worthy  man's  family  descendants  now  living ;  the  Reverend  Row* 
land  Hill. 

The  character  of  this  great  man  (Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Mercer) 
is  best  described  on  an  obelisk  or  observatory  erected  a  few  yeari 
since  by  Sir  Richard  Hill,  bart.  in  Hawkstone  Park,  Shropshire. 
.  ''  The  first  stone  of  this  pillar  was  laid  by  Sir  Richard  Hill, 
Bart  member  in  several  Parliaments  for  this  county,  on  the  first 
day  of  October  1795,  who  caused  it  to  be  erected,  not  only  for 
the  various  uses  of  an  observatory,  and  to  feast  the  eye  by  pre** 
senting  to  it  a  most  luxuriant  and  extensive  prospect,  which  takes 
in  not  less  than  twelve  (some  say  fifteen  counties) ;  but  from  mo- 
tives of  justice,  respect  and  gratitude,  to  the  memory  of  a  truly 
great  and  good  man,  viz.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Knt  who  Was  bom  at 
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the  family  manmon  of  Hawkatone,  in  the  rerga  of  King  tkt^ty 
the  SeveBtb;  and  being  bred  to  trade,  and  free  of  tke  City  ef 
London,  became  one  of  tiie  moet  eonsideNtble  and  opylent  meir- 
ebants  of  kia  time,  and  was  Lord  Mayor  of  tlie  aane  in  tbe  ae* 
coiij)  and  thifd  yeaia  of  Edward  VL  anno  \&4»,  l6Sf>,  and  waa 
tlie  first  IVotealant  who  filled  that  high  office. 

^'  Having  embraced  the  principles  of  tbe  Refbrmatien,  bi 
Vealooaly  eacerted  himaelf  io  behalf  of  tbe  Froteatant  eanae ; 
be  exchanged  tbia  life  fer  a  better,  a  abort  time  befons  tie 
d!aalb  of  thai  pioos  young  nioiiarch>  being  aged  aeaar^y  seventy 
yearn. 

"  For  a  oonaideriAble  tine  previons  to  hie  decease,  he  gave  vp 
Wis  mercantile  oconpations,  that  be  might,  with  more  devotednesa 
of  hearty  attend  to  the  great  concerns  of  another  world.  H^ 
tends,  paasessi^ns,  and  charcb  patronage  were  immense,  particu- 
Ibrly  in  the  eonnties  of  Salop  and  Chester,  the  number  of  whose 
teianls  (none  of  vrbom  lie  ever  raised  or  fined]  amonuting  to  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  as  appears  from  a  rental 
y|et^preserved  and  copied  from  bia  own  hand  writing.  Rnt  his 
private  v^rtnea,  good  deed^,  and  mninficent  spirit,  were  quite  ua- 
Kmited,  and  extendi,  Kie  the  prospect  before  u%  east,  west, 
nordi,  and  aoath-,  far  sarpansing  all  bounds!  Being  sensible, 
aaith  Fuller,  apeaking  of  him  in  his  "  Worthies  of  England,'' 
that  his  great  estate  was  given  him  but  of  God,  it  was  his  desire 
to  devote  it  to  his  glory.  He  built  a  spacious  church  in  hts  own 
parish  at  Hodoet^  and  Kfcewise  the  neighbouring  church  at  Stoke, 
it  his  own  expense.  Ee  bnilt  Tern  and  Aieham  bridges  in  this 
oouity,  both  of  hewn  stone,  and  containing  several  arches  each* 
lie  also  bailt  other  lai^  brtdge«i  of  timber.  He  built  and  en-^ 
dowed  several  free  sobools,  partieolnrly  timt  of  Drayton.  He 
made  and  paved  divers  highways  for  the  public  utility.  He 
fomided  exlubitions^  and  educated  many  stndents  at  both  Univer^ 
aities,  and  supported  at  tha  Inns  of  Court,  others  who  were 
konght  op  to  the  law. 

"  He 
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"  He  w«s  t&e  miWe^ied  fKeAd  of  the  wklow  ind  f be  ftliiertete: 
He  dodied  aoDttally  three  haudred  ^ple  io  hlft  own  iiMgblK>tir«> 
kood,  both  with  sbiriA  and  coats^  »nd  ia  the  City  of  London,  hk 
^¥0  900L  (an  immense  ftom  in  those  daje)  to  St.  Bartholomew^h 
hospital :  besides,  saith  FoHer,  6001.  to  Christ  Chnrch  hospital. 
He  also  ga?e  most  lib«rany  to  all  the  other  hospitals ;  and;  at 
His  death,  breathed  I«XH.  to  llhe  poor  of  all  the  wards  in  Lon« 
don.  He  bad  no  children :  bot  his  relation*  and  kinsfolks  weri 
tin'meroAs,  who  all  partook  largely  of  his  bounty,  both  in  his  Hfi^ 
6tikt  and  at  his  deatlu  He  constantly  kept  tp  a  greit  fktt^f 
BoQseh6ld,  where  he  maintained  good  hospitality ;  diloiy  resorted 
to  hhn  for  his  wise  and  salutary  advice,  add  none  who  came  t6 
him,  were  ever  sent  em|>ty  or  dissatisfied  away."  Among  th^  othet 
ieir  modem  monnments  in  this  church,  worthy  of  attention,  ia  that 
li^rected  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  rec^,  and  86n  of  tM 
Teoerable  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  "  addicted,  in  the  decKbe  iMT 
his  life,  to  countenance  political  opinions,"  and  to  shew  the  pre« 
ference  he  gave  to  Ih'e  writings  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Macanlay,  ho 
eatfsed  a  whole  length  statne  of  her  to  be  put  op  in  her  life^time, 
io  this  chnrch ;  but  which,  after  being  noticed  and  oenftored,  wal 
Yery  properly  removed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townley,  his  tfoiocett* 
sor. 

BocKLfianuBT,  which  opens  into  Cheapside,  near  Meiers* 
Hall,  was  so  called  from  a  manor  and  tenement  belonging  to  A 
percMm  named  Bnckle,  who  lived  there.  This  was  a  manor,  and 
supposed  by  Stow,  to  have  been  a  large  stone  building,  a  part 
of  which  remaining  in  his  time,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ktre^ 
was  calfed  the  Old  Barge,  from  a  sign  hanging  neir  llie  glite; 
fbr  when  Wallbrook  was  open,  it  is  supposed  that  bargea  Were 
t6wed  op  here.  The  manor/  as  it  was  called,  waa  divided,  anft 
let  .out  in  tenements. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  street  facing  BocklerBbHry,  iftodd  A 
strong  stone  tower,  called  poftNAT^s  Tourk.  Sdward  III.  in 
the  eightei^nth  year  of  hia  reign,  made  this  jAitee  his  money  eK« 
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cbange,  and  in  the  twenty-ninth  year/  granted  it  by  the  n{une  of 
.the  King's  House  in  Backlersbory  in  London,  to  Fryders  Goini- 
juine  and  Landers  Bardoile,  mercbauts  of  Lncca,  for  201.  per  an-> 
nom.  In  his  thirty-second  year  he  gave  it  to  bis  College,  or 
Free  Chapel  of  St  Stephen,  Westminster. 

It  seems  that  after  this  another  person^  named  Buckle,  a 
'grocer,  wishing  to  pull  down  the  Tower,  and  taking  a  part  in 
the  Jabour,  it  fell  upon  him  and  caused  his  death.  His  intention 
was  to  raise  a  building  of  timber,  or,  perhaps,  several,  upon  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  Tower,  which,  it  appears,  was  after- 
wards carried  into  execution  by  the  person  that  married  his  widow. 
Bncklersbnry  was  at  that  time  wholly  inhabited  by  grocers  and 
apothecaries.  It  is  at  present  a  good  street,  formed  like  the 
letter  Y;  the  stem  of  which  ia  towards  the  Mansion  House;  one 
of  the  arms  forms  Pancras  Lane,  and  the  other  the  continuation 
of  Bttcklersbury  to  Cheapside. 

The  Bank,  the  Slock  Exchange,  Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  &c. 
being  already  described  in  the  preceding  volume,  we  now  proceed 
to  notice  the  remainder  of  a  variety  of  interesting  objects  which 
present  themselves  in  the  circuit  between  the  Poultry,  Cheap- 
aide,  ice.  to  Fore  Street  and  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand. 

Passing  on  either  side  of  the  Bank  to  the  northward,  we  pro- 
ceed to  Lothbury,  which,  it  is  said,  was  so  called  from  a  court 
anciently  kept  here.  In  Stow's  time  it  was  inhabited  by  brass- 
founders,  who  cast  candlesticks,  cbaffing-disbes,  mortars  for 
pounding  apices,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  the  angle 
formed  by  Lothbury  and  the  Old  Jewry  was  covered  by  a  Jewish 
Synagogue.  Till  the  year  1765,  Coleman  Street  and  the  Old 
Jewry  were  so  inconvenient,  that  many  accidents  having  hap* 
pened  to  paaaengers,  the  Corporation  of  London  opened  the  pas- 
sage at  their  own  expence. 

The  pariah  church  of  St.  Mahoaebt,  Lothbury,  stands  upon 
the  water-course  of  Wallbrook.    The  original  fid>rio  was  of  ancient 

foundation; 
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/oaudation  ;  as  it  sppean  that  the  Abbess  and  Convent  of  Bark- 
ings in  Essex^  presented  Jolin  de  Haslingfield  to  the  rectory,  int 
the  year  1303.  The  presentation  remained  in  the  same  commq-. 
nity  till  the  suppression  of  the  convents;  when  it  was  seized  by 
thie  crown,  and  still  remains  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.    ' 

In  1440,  Robert  Large,  Iiord  Mayor,  contriboted  towards  the 
arching  of  the  water-conrse  at  Wallbrook,  that  ran  close  to  the 
church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  year ;  bnt,  with  many 
olhers,  became  a  prey  to  the  great  fire  in  1666.  It  has  heea 
remarked,  that  some  of  the  first  improvements  in  Loudon  begaa 
in  this  ineighbourhood,  by  pulling  down  some  despicable  sheds  or 
shops,  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the  pavement  before  Xh& 
church.  These  nuisances  are  exhibited  in  the  old  prints  of  tha 
building.  The  present  edifice  is  neat  and  plain,  of  fine  Btone« 
sixty  feet  long,  sixty-four  broad,  thirty-six  high  to  the  roof,  and 
forty  feet  to  the  top  of  the  steeple.  The  body  is  well  enlighU 
ened  with  a  row  of  lofty  windows ;  over  which  the  wall  is  ter- 
minated by  a  balustrade ;  the  principal  door  is  ornamented  witH 
'Corinthian  columns,  which  support  an  angular  pediment  The 
tower  has  large  windows  in  the  uppermost  stage,  and  is  termi^ 
nated  a  little  above  by  a  plain  cornice,  upon  which  is  raised  a 
vmall  dome  supporting  a  slender  spire. 

The  interior  is  handsomely  wainscoted,  the  floor  paved,  the 
pulpit  veneered,  and  the  altar-piece  ornamented;  the  font  i* 
beautifully  designed,  the  bason  being  carved,  representing  the 
garden  of  Eden  and  the  fait  of  man ;  the  salvation  of  Noah  and 
his  family  in  the  ark ;  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist; and  Philip  baptizing  the  Bnnuch.  The  cover  is  adorned 
ivitli  figures  of  St.  Margaret,  accompanied  by  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity. 

'  In  Founder's  Hall  Court,  Lothbury,  is  a  Meeting  House  of 
ancient  date,  which  is  accessible  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  lower 
part  being  used  as  a  tavern.  This  Meeting  was  occupied  nearly 
^he  period  of  a  century  by  a  Scot's  Presbyterian  congregation, 

S3  .  which 
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yUcb  waf  (1^9  aarltot  of  that  d^oomio^tion  in  fipudon^  kemn 
(Villect^d  io  the  r^ign  of  Cbftrle«  the  Se^i^d. 

j^^^iy^  to  t)ie  Jewish  Syi^goguis,  ^bich  formerly  (|tood  ij( 
^is  yicioi^^  f e  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  record,  *'  Th^( 
after  ^  cruef  qsi^s^acre  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  np* 
fbf|i)na^  Pfople  in  Londoq,  and  Ih^  lobhery  of  many  qthecs,  |he 
gyn^ogi^e,  which  they  had  )ately  erected  in  t|ji8  place,  w^ 
^i^  by  ^e  rabble  in  the  year  126!^,  upon  the  pretence  that  ^ 
^ew  bad  wounded  a  phrUtian  in  the  Old  Je^ry,  who  r^fu^^d  t^ 
|uhmit  to  bus  extortifiq.  Having  recoverecf  tbiy  calamity,  and 
f^bnilt  what  liad  heeii  d^troyed,  ai^other  misfortune  overtook 
|bfQ^  ip  li27V  (t  seepii  they  had  been  grieyously  oppressed 
}ff  fhe  ass^K^ent  o(  ftix  thonsand  n\^k8  for  the  expi^nce  of 
f^pce  E^W4rd>  journey  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  as  they  conld 
KOt  f^ii^  ^he  whole  sypi  as  soon  ss  wsuted^  the  whole  comm^- 
D^ty  wprff  morfgifged.  to  Richard  Carl  of  Cornwall,  who  ^se4 
them^  T^ry  beav|ly  the  following  year :  b^t  t^eir  grei^tfst  gjrieV' 
f|)co  ^9fi  t|ie  lo^s  of  the  Syna^gogue^  which  was  taken  from  tliem 
)y»9n  cpmplaint  of  the  Friars  PenUents :  **  That  they  were  fUkf 
qbk  iq  ifiake  thf  Body  of  Christ  in  Qutel,"  as  they  hl^sphc^ 
yionslj  ^!(pref sed  themselves,  "  on  account  of  ^he  gr^at  bowlings 
the  Jews  made  there  during  their  worship/'  But  the  case  really 
^B,  tfiat  Ihose  pharisaical  lojcns^,  th^e  friars,  hf^viog  but  a  sfialj 
4ar|^  chapel  Velongiqg  to  their  monastery,  and  imagining  ths^t 
tl^e  sj(stely  i^ypagogue  would  b^  more  convenient  took  the  ad- 
vance. oE^ie  odium  under  ^l^cl^  the  Jews  laboured  at  that  tim^ 
i|nd  tl^iqpr^qi^e  l^^gg^d  it  of  thf  unprincipled  Henry,  who  waji 
^ily  prevailjed  upoi^  to  confiriju  Ibe  grant/' 

Thes^.  Fratrfs  Sacci,  or  so  called  Penitents,  co;istituted  part 
of  an  Prder  of  Begging  Friars,  called  Franciscans,  and  it  wi^ 
I|^i4  Hfff^  lllff^tuted  for  such  married  people  as  were  desirous  of 
fiep^nUiqcc*  Tbe  men  took  the  name  of  Fratres  de  Pcpnitenda 
*f^^^^  Ch^if^ti^  ^pd  were  kn.pwn  by  another  name,  Sficci,  on  account 
^  the  i^9lf  (;Iq^  which  t^ey  ^ore.  Upon  theif  firs^  ooi^^ing  intu 
]^Rf  l^ud,  they  had  a  house  ^^igned  them  beyond  Aldersgate, 
2  Queei( 


Qwe0  BlMoor,  eoMNt  of  EdwiH  I.  took  Ocai  mdcr  W  pr»^ 
tactaoB,  aad  "  wamntod  to  the  prior  ami  the  oonveal  Ike  land 
lad  baiUuiy  im  Golecb«reh  Sireel,  id  the  panbli  of  St  Okve,  m 
tlie  Jewry,  aad  St  Margaret,  in  L^UiiNii^r,  hy  her  ffraatod,  witk 
owaeDt  of  Stc^ett  de  Palborn,  imd  Other  brethrea  of  that  hooae, 
Ibr  aixty  narks  of  aiWer,  whieh  the^  had  received  of  the  laiA 
prior  and  hrethfen  pf  Rftptmtagtee" 

In  130%  Robert  Fitiwadter  re^neatod  and  obtained  of  Kiaf 
Xdatard,  that  these  friaca  nN(ht  assign  to  hlsi  their  chapel  or 
ehar^hy  whioh  joined  hia  nmnsion-^MNise.  "  Thna  what  tirajf 
sained  by  Isand  was  taiten  away  from  tbesa  by  oppresaioa."  lis 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  fumly  of  Fta-Wnltor  devOWin^  to  n 
female  heir.  Sir  Robert  Large,  Mercer,  purchased  these  premiaesr 
k|^  his  ■MiyQmlty  there  to  1430,  and  made  it  his  reaidenee  till 
his  deatik  Sir  Hagh  Clapton,  another  Lord  Mayor,  reaidBd 
there  in  1493.  In  Stow*s  time  this  gneat  hoaae  was  oosnrertedi 
into  a  tavern,  bearing  the  sign  of  the  WmdmU,  and  reniaine< 
till  the  (re  of  Land^a  da^troyed  every  teali|pa  hot  the  naine» 

The  eietam  side  of  the  Old  Jewry  osntains  several  capaciooa 
hosNiea,  built  by  Sir  Chiiftofhar  Wran«  Thoa^  were  inhaUled  by 
9ic  Babcfft  Ckytoa  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Hdarne,  Sheriff  in  1674s 
The  ftuttily  of  tba  lato  Gfiaavitte  Shaip  abo  reaidod  bere  a  nam« 
hsrof  yeais. 

In.  the  fiuihea*  noitiieni  eatroarily  of  Lothhary  is  Tokkk- 
Houfft  ¥iUL9^  fft  named  from  an  old  hanse  which  was  an  oAce 
for  tik  daUffury  of  tfadeaneda^  fturthinga  or  tokena.  Upon  lliW 
nrigin  o#s«9all  ai9ney,  ik  baa  beeH  obaerved,  "  The  Saxoas  wer% 
the  6fat  who  diviM-tbe  peony.,  which  they  had  borrowed-from 
the  IhiHnan  JMnai'im,  by  a  oross,  whioh  being  commonly  ent,; 
each  quarter  supplied  the  small  change  of  the  farthing ;  the 
fertbing  of  those  tioi^ca,  however,  waa  nearly  the  intrinsic  vaIho 
of  a  modern  pminy^V 

Xhoi  copper  coiaafo  was*  nuaothorizad,  with  wsry  few  exeep-^ 
tknw,  lil^the  ysi^  Itm.  The  koo#n  aveistnH  af  Qteeen  Blix«i- 
bMij  and'  of  fba'allfoD;  toa  copp(»r <$oinage,  aros^  fi^m  the  cir- 

ffi  cnlaUon 
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enlatiou  of  counterfeit  moDey^  called  Black  Money,*   whieti 
being  always  of  copper^  was  mixed  or  washed  with  abouta  fifth' 
part  siWer.  When  it  is  considered,  therefore/ that  the  base  money' 
was  always  of  copper,  it  is  no  wonder  tltat  the  idea  of  a  copper 
coinage  should  be  confounded  with  that  of  an  imposition  of  autfao-' 
sized  bad  money,  Edward  VI.  on  account  of  the  metal  having 
increased  in  value,  coined  but  few  farthings.    The  dimtnuttve 
size  of  the  silver  halfpenny,  though  continued  down  to  the  tiine  - 
of  th^  commonwealth,  was  of  extreme  inconvenience.    H^nce,-  in' 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  being  no  state  liuthings,  several  - 
cities  struck  tokens^  which  were  codfined  to  the  use  of  their  re- 
i^ctive  inhabitants,  till  they  were  called  in  by  order  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  city  of  London  this  traffic  of  coinage  was  irery  consi- 
derable; as  it  appears  that  no  less  than  three  thousand  trades- 
men, and  others,  coined  tokens,  upon  returning  which  to  the 
issuer,  he  gave  current  coin,  or  value,  as  desired. 

This  practice  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  1594,  that  go- 
vernment having  resolved  to  have  a'copper  coinage  of  their  own, 
a  small  copper  coin  was  struck  about  the  size  of  a  silver  two- 
pence^ with  the  Queen's  mbnagram  on  one  side,  «ttd  a  rose  on* 
the  other,  the  running  legend  on  both  sides,  being  the  pledge  of 
a  halfpenny ;  however,  the  Queen  not  being  able  to  resign  her 
fixed  aversion  to  copper  coinage,  the  scheme  felt  to  the  ground. 

During  the  year  1609,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  wrote  a  tract,  en- 
titled, '*  How  the  Kings  of  England  have  supported  and*  re- 
paired their  estates,"  in  which  he  observed,  *'  The  bbnefit  to  the 
King  will  easily  fall  but,  if  he  restrain  retailers  of  victuals  and 
small  wares  from  using  their  own  takens;  for  in  and  about  I/>n- 

don- 

*  There  were  two  kinds  of  Blick  Money,  the  counterfeit,  intended  by 
forgers  to  pass  for  silver,  Jind  the  authoriied  noney  of  Billon,  or  Black 
Money :  this  ^^ras  first  struck  in  the  Mints  of  the  English  dominioas  in 
France  by  the  comnand  of  the  Kings  of  England,  for  the  ase  of  their 
French  sahjects;  but  hlack  wMiry  and  copper  money  were  TCiy  different ; 
and  the  name  of  the  former  arose  no  doabt  in  contradistinction  to  white  money, 
a  name  given  to  pnie  silver,  of  which  it  was  a  counterfeit. 
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ion  there  are  aboTe  three,  thouiand  tradetmea  tha^  one  with 
another  cast  yearly  five  pound  a  pieee  of  leaden  tokena,  whereof 
the  tenth  remains  not  to  them  at  the  years  end,  when  they 
renew  their  store,  which  amounteth  to  15,000^" 

**  For  the  prejudice,  since  London,  which  is  not  the  twenty- 
fonrth  part  of  the  people  of  the  kingdom,  had  in  it  found  above 
eight  hundred  thousand,  by  a  late  enquiry  by  order  of  the  late 
Queen,  and  so  iaileth  to  be  2d.  a  person,  in  the  active  state  it 
may  be  nothing,  either  of  the  loss  by  the  first  uttering  being  sp 
easy,  nor  burthen  any  with  too  great  a  mass  at  a  time,  since  con- 
tinual use  will  disperse  so  small  a  quantity  into  so  many  hand«« 
But,  ou  the  other  side,  will  be  to  the  meaner  sort  of  necessary 
use  and  benefit  For  the  buyers  hereafter  shall  not  be  tied  to 
one  seller,  and  his  bad  commodities  as  they  are  still,  when  hia 
tokens,  hereafter  made  current  by  authority,  shall  have  the 
choice  of  any  other  chapman;  and  to  the  poor  in  this  time  of 
small  charity  it  will  be  of  much  relief,  since  men  are  like  to  give 
a  fiuthini;  alms  that  will  not  part  with  a  greater  sum/' 

In  consequence  of  this,  and  similar  representations,  on  the 
19th  of  May»  1613,  King  James's  royal  farthing  tokens  com- 
menced by  proclamation.  They  have  on  one  side  two  sceptres 
in  saltier,  surmounted  with  a  crown,  and  the  harp  upon  the 
other,  as  would  seem  with  intention,  that  if  the  English  should 
lefose  their  currency,  a6  was  justly  suspected,  they  might  be 
ordered  to  pass  in  Ireland.  For  Aey  were  not  forced  upon  the 
people  in  the  light  of  farthings,  or  established  coin,  but  merely 
as  pledges  or  tokens,  for  which  the  government  were  obliged  to 
give  other  coin  if  required.  Their  legend  is  the  King's  common 
titles  running  on  each  side.  These  pieces  were  by  no  means 
fcvourably  received,  but  continued,  in  a  kind  of  reluctant  circula- 
tion, all  this  reign  and  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding.  In  16M« 
Charles  struck  those  with  the  rose  instead  of  the  harp.  The 
vast  number  of  counterfeits,  and  the  king's  death  in  16^18,  put  an 
itter  stop  to  their  currency  ;  and  the  tokens  of  towns  and  tradea- 
«en  again  took  their  run,   increasing  prodigiously  till  1672» 

when 


ichea  farthi^^  propedy  so  called,  wera  first  published  by  f^ 
vernqient  T^ese  facthings  were  of  pure  Swedish  copper ;  and 
the  dies  wer^  cast  by  Rockier.  They  ^optioned  till  1634|  whe^i 
some  disputes  arisiQ^  abput  the  copper  lately  had  from  English 
mipes,  tin.  fiM'things  were  coined,  with  a  stud  of  copper  in  th« 
eeu^re  in  1685.  Tin  coatini^ed  to  be  coined  tilt  1692,  U>  tl^e 
Table  of  65,000/.  In  1693  the  tin  was  called  in,  and  the  copper 
coinage  ajjain  commenced.  Th^  farthings  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  a^e  trial  pieces,  except  those  of  her  bst  year,  1714.  Ths 
legitimate  coioagQ  of  &rthings  has  continued  to  the  present 
p^iod,  and  cons^tute^  a  very  convenient  portion  of  Englisli 
money.* 

Cr^dehick's  Place.  Sir  John  Fredertok,  son  of  Christor 
fllvsr  Frederick,  Citizen  and  Bacber  Surgeon«  being  Lord  Mayor 
in  1662,  built  a  stately  mansion  here  after  the  great  fire.  U 
was  afterwards  occupied  sb  the  Excise  Office;  but  opo9  X\^ 
removal  of  this  building,  Sir  John  Frederick's  great  house  was 
taken  dowu  to  mal^e  room  ffiv  ^  whole  court  of  elegant  mod«ri| 
buildings.     Here  is  the  Aficican  Company's  Office. 

Lower  dpwn  in  the. Old  Jewry  was  formerly  ^  b^ge  sto^o 
building,  ^ected  on  the  site  of  dwellings  belonging  to  the 
Jews.  It  was  granted  by  Richard  III.  to  his  trusty  servant, 
John  Kendal^  hi#  secretary.  It  had  been  the  royal  wardrob* 
dMripg  oue  of  the  early  reigrvs* 

.  )u  the  r^ign  of  Edward  VI.  it  was.  aliien^ted  from  ^ho  crows 
uuder  tlVe  yame  of  a  great  Messuage^  calJed  the  Price's  Ward- 
rqjbfi,  to,  which  belonged  divf^fs  houses,  gardens,  &c.  and  was 
sold  to  Sir,  Anthony  Cope,  a  privy  counsellor,  for  60/. ;  "  a  good 
genny worth,"  Slow  observes,  "  beyond  all  question." 

Pioceedif^  through  the  Old  Jewry  w^  meet  with  the  site  of 
Sx<  l^ABY  Coi^ECHURCii,  so  named  from  its  founder  ofthe  namf 
•f  Cole.  The  building  was  constructed  upon  a  vault  abovo 
ground,  zfier  tlie  modern  mode,  so  that  thejre  was  an  ascent  of 
seireral  steps  to  the  church.     The  date  of  its  foundation  is  uu« 

certain;; 
^  pinkerton's  Essay  on  MedaU,  II.  p.  80,  er  leq. 


fp^iii;  bf^  the  b^tiHV  of  Thoflpaft  a  Beckel  and  8t  Edmoud 
lifi^  prove  it  ve|y  ancient.  It  waa  vDder  the  p^tooiifice  of  ^ba 
ini^Bter  ^  |>i:et|iiipii  oC  t)ia  Hoipital  of  St.  Tktmw  dc  4am. 
N9t  bayiW  ^^^^  rebnilt  •i^ce  tbe  great  $r^  the  parifh  h|a  beea 
Quitod  to  that  Qf  81,  l^ild^. 

)iOf  er  dowQ  m  the  Je^r;  ia  MERceiu'  Scaoqi.^  one  of  tka 
^^ilie^  i^pnnd^Uoaa  of  the  kind  in  London:  bat.  Uioagb  aeveral 
fcbolaati^i  ipstitatioi^  ceaaed  at  tbe  dimlutioo  of  reliyiona  hooaea, 
^0  Mefcqa'  Coyipan;  parcha^io^  tbe  dianohed  Hospital  of  St. 
7hoau^«  ^o^ti^^e^  V^if  ^^h  ^^^^^  <^'  tbe  ;;n;at  fire«  wa?, 
laifb  tbf  ^j^cfDt  bniUiin^  confinned  to  tbem  by  act  of  partia- 
ment  ^^  tba  9^  year  of  tkfi  reign  of  Chades  {I.  In  thia  a^i* 
nary  tf  eaty-Qve  boya  are  inatm^ted  in  gpcuno^i^tical  leaning ; 
apd  tbo  latter  bas  a  conuno4ioa8  bonae  and  a  Uben4  aalvT* 

On  tbe;  weat  side  of  th^  014  J^^y  atanda  t^e  pariab  Cbnrch 
iftSX.  Oh\p  Jewry.*  Tb|a  cbnrch  is  of  yery  ancient  fi>qndation, 
and  waa  originally  ealle,d;  St  Olave  Vpw^i,  from  its  bjeing  dedi- 
fi[t^  V>  ^h«  ^^  of  that  nao&e.  The  well,  called  Upwell^  waa 
under  tbe  eaat  end  of  the  cburpfaw  where  a  pamp  has  otood  far 
many  ye^  paat»  Tb^  p4f >9b  ^&s  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the 
O^a^  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul\  till  about  the  year  II81,  when 
it  waa  transfcfred  by  then\,  with  tbe  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen, 
(^o\^nian  Street,  to  tb.^  prior  and  convent  of  BuUey,  in  S^iflEblk, 
and  became  a  vicarage.  At  the  aoppression  of  that  convent  tl^e 
9nprDprii^tipni  vaa  focfeiAed  to  the  crown,  in  ^iucb  it  baa  been 
aontinuf^  till  the  present  time.  T^hen  tbe  old  church  waa  bnriit 
down  in  166G,  ^he  pariab  of  St.  Dlfurtin*  Ironmonger  Lane,  wm 
^nea^  tf>  it :  the,  patronage  of  afbich  ia  also  in  th«  crown. 

Tbe  present  alructure  w(v»  erected  soon  ^.ft^r  the  fire  of  lioa^ooj 

and 

*  Stow  thought  that  the  church  had  been  a'sjnigogue  for  (lie  Jewft,  aii<| 
afterwards  a  Cbapiel  to  St.  Olave  jd  tbe  Jewry,  and  was  again  made  4 
parish  Church  in  the  seventh  of  Edward  IV;  but  he  has  at  least  beeo  guilty 
of  an  iMiachfooitiOj  at  this  Church  or  Chapel  was  evidnoUy  made  parochial ; 
and  a  vicvi^.  QTdaw.ed  nod  ^dow^  h^  Thomas  K»wp,  Bishop  Qf  l^ad<M|« 
autb  \i^  P«r  aaanm  10  $5  Ueary  VL— A^cwc.  Reptr,  f,  iST, 
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afid  18  baill  partly  of  hrick  and  partly  of  atone.  It  ia  aerenty 
eight  feet  long,  twenty-fonr  broad,  thirty-aix  feet  high  to-  tire 
roof;  and  eighty-eight  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  pin- 
naclea.  The  door  is  of  the  Doric  order,  well  proportioned,  and 
covered  with  an  arched  pediment  The  tower  ia  very  plain,  om 
the  npper  part  of  which  riaea  a  cornice,  supported  by  scrolla, 
and  upon  this  a  plain  attic  course.  On  the  pillara  at  the  comen 
are  placed  the  pinnacles  upon  balls ;  and  there  is  a  ball  also  at 
the  top  of  each  pinnacle.  The  body  of  the  church  is  well  enlight- 
ened ;  the  floor  paved  with  Purbeck,  and  the  walls  wainscoted. 
The  pulpit  is  decorated  with  carved  cherubim  ;  and  in  the  front 
of  the  altar  are  the  King's  arms.  There  are  also  three  paintings 
in  thia  church  :  Queen  Elizabeth  lying  on  a  fine  couch  under  an 
arched  canopy,  on  which  are  placed  her  arms.  King  Charles  I.'; 
and  the  figure  of  Time,  with  his'  wings  displayed  ;  in  his  right 
band  a  scythe ;  an  hour-glass  in  his  left :  at  his  foot  a  Cnpid, 
dormant;  and  under  him  a  skeleton,  eight  feet  long. 

King's  Arms  Yard,  in  Coleman  Street,  now  bnilt  into  fine 
large  houses,  and  inhabited  by  eminent  merchants,  was  originally 
an  Inn  and  stable  for  horses  under  that  name.  In  fact,  Ihe 
grouad  occupied  by  so  many  large  houses,  was  converted  into 
streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  after  the  fire  of  London,  to  that  near 
four  thousand  houses  were  added  to  the  former  number  within  tha 
original  space. 

The  London  Institution,  since  its  recent  removal  from  the 
Old  Jewry,  now  dignifiea  a  large  house  in  King's  Arms  Yard, 
Coleman  Street  The  following  is  the  original  Prospectus  of  this 
grand  national  establishment,  the  design  of  which  is  to  promote 
the  diffusion  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

Its  views  at  present  are  confined  to  three  objects ; 

The  acquisition  of  a  valuable  and  extensive  library ; 

The  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  by  the  means  of  lectures  and 
experiments ; 

The  establishment  of  a  reading-room,  where  the  foreign  and 
^domestic  joumalsj  and  other  periodical  werics,  aid  the  beat  pam- 

pbleta 
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pliklB  and  new  pablicntions  are  to  be  profiled  for  the  use  of  the 
proprieton  and  Bubscribera. 

All  tbe  a&lra  and  eoneerna  of  tbe  Inatitalkm  are  to  be  directed 
and  adffiinistered  by  a  Coonnittee  of  Hanagera,  eooaiating  of  tbe 
pieaident,  four  Tice-preaidenta,  twenty  managers,  and  the  secre- 
tary, chosen  by  and  irom  among  the  proprietors,  <tf  which  fonr 
Tice-presidenta  and  twenty  raanagera,  one  fourth  part  shall  annu- 
ally Tacate  their  office,  but  not  thereby  become  ineligible  to  the 
same«  or  any  other  office  of  the  Institution. 

The  Managers  to  eogs^  suitable  persons  as  professors  and 
lecturers*  and  cause  courses  of  lectures  in  experimental  philo- 
sophy, in  chemistry,  and  in  different  departments  of  IHerature 
and  the  arts  to  be  gtren  annually,  or  oftener,  at  the  Institution. 

They  are  also  to  take  care  that  no  Bulgects  be  treated  of  at  the 
lectures  but  such  as  are  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

They  elect  and  appoint,  either  annually  or  otherwise*  the  pro* 
lesson,  lecturers,  librariaus,  assistant  secretaries,  and  other  offi- 
cers, and  remove  them  when  they  see  cause,  and  engage  and 
dismiss  the  domestic  servants  of  the  house. 

They  have  the  direction  of  the  house  of  the  Institution,  and 
make  such  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  decorum 
therein  as  they  think  preper. 

And  besides  other  duties  and  privileges,  they  have  power  to 
admit  to  the  lectures*  to  the  library,  and  the  other  rooms  of  tbe 
iustitution,  foreigners  of  high  rank,  or  of  distinguished  scientific 
acquirements,  during  their  temporary  residence  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

The  visitors  elect  from  their  own  members  a  Secretary^  who 
is  to  take  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  &c« :  this  office  is  hono* 
rary,  and  without  salary  or  emolument* 

The  number  of  proprietors  is  limited  to  ode  thousand. 

Tbe  whole  property  of  the  Institution  is  vested  solely  in  the 
proprietors,  who  have  complete  authority  to  control  and  dispose, 
•f  the  same;  and  n«  ^ale,  mortgage*  incdmbraace*  nor  other 
jL  disposition 


Aispoiritfon  of  ^jr  hittd»,  Uta^m^iiU,  »f  h«rMlittti«ttlk  betoligf»gf 
to  the  InatitutioD,  whether  freehold  or  liefiliMlOld,  t>t  bf  Ally  tftodt 
of  mott«y  brfongin^  to  the  iihs^utiQilHi  Wbiell  shilll  be  inUM^  to 
be  pdrminently  irive«tod,  tliall  be  ibn^y  ^xeepi  with  the  oppro- 
bcHbn  iftid  conenlrtenee  of  t  fg^eiM  nMtliHg  bf  th6  prdfrietoiri 
dbttteiied  lor  that  Olptesd  putp^sfo. 

They,  together  lirith  the  rabsorib^M  tiftd  bMforuy  inen^bgrt^ 
hftVe  a  right  of  adfoiBsion  to  tho  libmtry,  lectar^b,  rcfading-tooitiB, 
and  all  other  public  paHA  of  the  in^ilQCiOta  at  41t  bf6oi^,  from 
eight  o'clock  in  thf^  nnomffig  ofitil  deven  at  night,  (Sundaya, 
Christmaa  Dtty,  Good  Friday,  and  FM  and  Thankagfiving  daya 
by  proclamation,  excepted;)  bat  oft  Saturday  the  dbofn  of  tli« 
Institution  close  at  th^e  o'dddc. 

They  bate  riso  one  tranirfttiM^  frelteft,  adttitli%  the  Beater 
to  th&  libHiry,  rdCdMg-rooaicr,  and  fectft^€^. 

In  case  of  the  decease  of  any  proprietor,  the  execnto^  or 
a^^nitf^tort  may  nofiiinate  auroh  person  iA  is  apf^oiated  hi  the 
will  of  the  aidd  d^Muied  pii^prietor ;  or,  in  defiiull  of  Aucb  a^- 
poifitttent,  er  in  cade  of  the  decease  of  the  peraob  i)b  aj^nl^, 
such  other  person  as  they  nay  tfiiftk  pfop^f  lo  be  bldl6tted  for 
by  the  Managers,  at  Iheir  first  meetiikg  afte^  such  nmiiination  is 
delif^ed  to  theMr,  oxdept  the  legitittate  mw  of  atfch  deceased 
proprietor^  who  shall  be  entitled  to  adttiamon  witbout  any  ballot 
of  iB6  Managers ;  which  report  shall  be  entered  in  a  regirter^bobk 
lb  he  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  the  document  referred  to  therein 
filed  AHA  preaerted.    The  Solicitor's  fee  for  bis  report  shall  be 
one  giiinea,  and  no  aiofe,  to  be  piid  by  the  proprietor  on  hit 
admission;  and  in  case  sach  person  reported  by  the  solicitor  to. 
bo  properly  and  legally  Nominated,  shall  not  be  elected  there- 
upon, tife  exeottlcVB  or  adminiatraton  of  sncb  deoeaaed  proprietor 
shall,   at  their  option,  be  entitled  to  propose  so'nio  other  person 
for  admisaion,  or  to  datm  from  the  foods  of  the  lustitation  wliat- 
eter  suia  nlay  b^  then  fixed  in  the  b^e»laws  aa  the  qualification 
ofapiwprMor. 
FbfSMi^  (ttatiigtiaiiod  tuk  of  .^pialificiationa«  whetter  natJTeir 

or 


or  Ibreigver^  may  be  elected  bonorary  membert  bf  iTie  Insti- 
tatioii. 

Eyery  person  proposed  Ibr  elecfion  as  an  honorary  member 
most  be  recommended  by  three  at  least  of  tbe  Managers ;  and 
be  proposed  and  ballotted  for  witbin  tbe  uiterval  of  one  montb 
at  least  between  such  proposal  and  ballot,  when  two  negatives 
shall  exclnde. 

Sabscribers  for  life,  and  annual  iMKscribiers,  shalt  bave  iieo 
admission  into  all  the  public  parts  of  tbe  Institution  at  all  boon, 
from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eleren  at  nigbt,  S>undaya, 
Ice.  excepted. 

Ijbdies  are  admissible  as  subscribers  to  tbe  lectures  onfy,  npon 
Ulich  terms,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Managers. 

The  treasurer  enters  into  a  bond,  with  two  sureties,  to  l>e  ap- 
proved of  by  tbe  Managers,  in  the  suta  of  6000/.  on  condition  that 
he  duly  account  for,  pay,  and  apply  all  such  sums  of  money,  or 
other  property  and  effects  belonging  to  the  institution,  as  shall 
s(Ane  into  his  possession  as  treasurer. 

The  sum  of  40,000/.  or  thereabouts,  is  to  be  invested  in  the 
public  funds  as  a  provision  for  the  permanency  and  stability  of 
the  Institntion. 

The  rents,  revteuues,  and  annual  income  of  the  Institution, 
are  to  be  supplied  by  the  Managers  in  discharging  current  and 
incidental  expences,  and  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic journals,  periodical,  and  other  new  publications,  for  the  use 
•f  the  reading-Tooro. 

The  surplus  to  be  applied,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Managers, 
to  the  improvement  and  augmentation  of  the  library,  and  appa- 
ratus for  philosophical  experiments. 

The  books  belonging  to  the  library  shall  be  under  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  librarian. 

Mo  person  must  take  down  any  of  tbe  books  in  the  libhiry  ;  bnt' 
a  note  or  card,  oontainirig  the  name  of  the  person  applying,  and 
the  title  of  the  book,  moat  be  given  to  the  libraritn,  or  attendant, 

who 
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who  shall  supply  him  with  the  book  reqnirad.    No  person  to  lake 
away  any  book  froDi  the  library. 

No  librarian  or  attendaat,  or  any  other  officer  or  servant  of 
the  institution,  shall  receive  any  fee,  perquisite,  or  g^tuity,  on 
account  of,  or  during  the  execution  of  their  office,  under  penalty 
of  immediate  dismission  from  the  service  of  the  Institution/' 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1806,  Sir  Francis  Baring,  John 
Julius  Angerstein,  and  others  of  the  managing  proprietors,  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council,  soliciting  a  grant  of  the  site  of  Blackwell  Hall,  on  which 
to  erect  an  edifice  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institu- 
tion.   This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  for  letting  the  City 
I Auds ;  but  though  since  this  period  the  Institution  has  been 
removed  as  before  mentioned,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  any 
time  will  be  lost  in  procuring  a  situation  for  this  seat  of  science 
more  consistent  with  the  extensive  objects  of  this  establishment. 
A  narrow  passage  over  the  southern  end  of  the  Old  Jewry, 
now  called  Grocers'  Alley,  was  formerly  called  Coney   Hope 
L^ne,  from  a  rabbit  market    At  the  comer  of  this  lane  was  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Coney   Hope.    In  the  Poultry,  near  this 
spot,  stood  Scalding  Alley,  formerly  a  large  house,  in  which 
fowls  were  scalded,  preparatory  to  their  being  exposed  for  sale. 
The  site  of  this  has  since  been  covered  by  the  handsome  houses 
in  Bt.  Mildred's  Court 

Coleman  Street,  was  probably  so  calledlrom  a  person  of 
that  name,  who  might  be  a  builder,  owner,  or  principal  inha- 
bitant of  that  part  of  the  city. 

On  the  west  side  of  Coleman  Street,  near  the  south  end,  stands 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen.  This,  before  the  year  1181,  was  ori* 
ginally  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Deans  of  St  Paul's,  but  made 
parochial  in  1546,  though  still  under  the  patronage  of  the  canons 
of  Butley,  in  Suffolk.  In  1577,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the 
rectoiy  to  Thomas  Parkins,  and  others;  and,  in  1599,  to  Wil- 
liam Daniel,  serjeant-at-law,  and  other  parishioners;  but  this 

rectory 
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rectory  Impropriate  and  tbe  right  of  advowson  have  Jkeen  held 
by  the  parish  in  fee-farm  of  the  crown  ever  since ;  the  old  church 
fen  a  prey  to  the  flames  in  1666. 

The  present  charch,  erected  about  four  years  after  the  fire,  is 
•  neat  and  solid  building,  principally  of  stone,  strengUiened  by 
rustic  at  the  corners,  and  enlightened  by  one  series  of  larga 
windows,  with  an  handsome  cornice,  and  has  a  very  extensive 
roof,  without  a  single  pillar  to  support  it  The  steeple  is  a  square 
towfcr,  crowned  with  a  lantern,  ivhich  has  four  foces,  and  en- 
closes a  bell  to  call  the  parishioners  to  prayers.  The  front  is 
adorned  with  a  cornice,  two  pine  apples,  and  the  figore  of  a  clock, 
handsomely  carved.  The  length  of  the  church  is  seventyfiva 
feet ;  breadth  thirty-five ;  the  height  of  the  roof  twenty. four 
feet ;  and  that  of  the  lower  sixty -five.  On  the  north  side  is  the 
church-yard :  and,  on  the  south,  a  large  payement  that  covers  a 
burial-vault  the  whole  length  of  the  church.  To  this  pavement 
there  is  lin  ascent  by  Several  steps  through  a  gate,  over  which  is 
cut,  in  stone,  a  striking  representation  of  the  general  resunea- 
tion.  Near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  street  towards  Fore  Street^ 
is  Armourers  and  Braziers  Hall,  which  has  been  described  with 
the  rest  in  Uie  preceding  volume. 

Passing  through  Mason's  Court  to  the  west,  we  enter  Basing- 
HALL  Street  :  here  is  Sam  brook  Court,  the  site  of  a  mansion 
formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrook,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant, and,  at  present,  the  residence  of  the  truly  philanthropic 
Dr.  Lettsom.  Higher  up,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  is 
the  Church  of  St.  Michael  Bassishaw.  This  is  a  rectory  of 
very  remote  foundation,  being,  in  the  year  1140,  in  the  preseu- 
tatioB  of  the  Priwr  and  Canons  of  St  Bartliolomew,  in  West 
Smithfield ;  but,  about  one  hundred  years  after,  it  fell  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  PauPs,  who  continue  patrons  at  the  present 
time.  The  original  church  is  said  to  have  been  beautiful :  but 
became  ruinous  before  14G0,  when  it  was  rebuilt;  and  that 
chorch  continued  till  consumed  by  the  fire  of  1666.  The  walls 
of  the  preseikt  buildinjf,  finished  in  1679,  are  of  brick,  strength- 
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ened  nhh  rnstic  work  at  the  corners,  and  the  body  is  well  wtt* 
Kghtened  by  a  single  series  of  large  windows  :  at  the  east  end, 
where  the  top  is  terminated  by  an  areii^  are  three  windows  :  one 
of  Ihem  tall  and  upright^  is  bricked  up  :  the  two  others^  circular. 
The  pillars  are  Corinthian  :  here  is  also  a  good  organ  ^  and  tha 
steeple  is  a  tower,  crowned  with  a  turret,  from  which  rises  a 
kind  of  spire.  The  length  of  this  church  is  seventy  feet,  tlie 
breadth  fifty,  height  forty-two,  and  the  tower  scTenty-five  feet. 
Among  the  interments  here,  is  the  body  of  John  Kirkman,  Csq. 
Alderman  of  Cheap  Ward,  and  Sheriff  Elect  of  London  in  1780. 
This  gentleman,  during  this  troublesome  period,  when  almost 
every  one  was  afraid  of  doing  his  duty,  headed  a  body  of  young 
citizens,  afterwards  denominated  The  London  Association. 
and  eventoally  preserved  this  great  and  opulent  city  from  de» 
stmetion  from  an  infatuated  banditti,  calling  themselves  Pro- 
testants !  Mr.  Alderman  Kirkmau's  illness  originated  in  a  vio« 
lent  cold,  canght  when  he  headed  the  city  volunteers  during  seve^ 
ral  rainy  nights,  which  bringing  on  a  brain  fever,  shortly  termi« 
nated  in  his  death,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.^ 

Tw« 

*  Tlius  fell  ui  opulent  and  valimblc  City  Officer,  one  of  many  livet sscri* 
ficed  to  the  persecuting  zeal  of  pretended  Protestant! !  <  It  is  itoC  possible  ta 
pass  over  these  instances  of  reltgioas  faoaticism  without  some  mark  of  indig- 
nation. Foture  ages  will  scarcely  credit  the  fact,  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
'I8th  centory,  when  the  principles  of  Religious  and  Political  Liberty  were 
so  welF  snderstood ;  and  at  a  period  when  persecution  on  account  of  reli- 
gious opinions  was  almost  universally  reprobated,  in  the  City  of  London  a 
body  of  men  should  be  found  sufficiently  mad  with  seal  to  commit  outrages 
on  their  lojal  and  peaceable  fellow-citiaens,  merely  because  they  did  not 
saj  their  prayers  in  precisely  the  same  manner  or  language  as  tliemselver  I 
My  predecessor  in  this  work,  Mr.  Bra j ley.  In  the  iirst  Part,  page  5S7,  et 
itq.  has  narrated  the  infamous  proceedings  of  the  Protestant  Atiociatwn  with 
sufficient  spirit  and  faithfulness  of  detail.  It  was  a  nefarious  piece  of  busi- 
ness, instigated  by  men  who  themselves  made  the  loudest  pretensions  to  a 
loTC  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  persecution  ;— who  affected  to  dread  "  popery" 
merely  on  account  of  its  supposed  persecuting  spirit.  The  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  most  popular  and  sf  aloos  sect  of  the  preseal  day  appeaned 
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Two  panagea,  niniiing  neiirly  roond  this  cborcb,  lead  into 
Aldermanbory. 

ALDERMANBURY  is  said  to  bare  been  tbe  place  where  the 
first  Bary,  or  Hall,*  for  tbe  meetings  of  the  Aldermen,  was  situ- 
ated ;  and  this  spot  is  first  noticed  in  tbe  register  of  the  parish  of 
St  Mary,  at  Osney,  near  Oxford,  hi  which  an  entry  is  made  of 
certain  grounds  and  rents  in  tbe  Aldermanbury  of  London,  given 
to  that  parish  in  1180,  by  Richard  Renery,  one  of  the  Sherifia 
of  London. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  street,  between  Loye  Lane  and  Addle 
Street,  stands  the  parish  Church  of  St.  Maey,  Alderman- 
^URT,  boilt  upon  the  site  of  that  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  in 
which  was  an  ancient  inscription  of  tbe  date  of  1116 ;  and  to  this 
church  it  appears,  that,  in  1437,  Sir  William  Estfield  was  a 
considerable  benefactor.  The  present  edifice  is  a  stone  building, 
with  a  tower  and  turret  The  roof  within  is  camerated,  covered 
with  leadj  and  supported  by  twelve  pillars  of  the  Composite 

T  2  order, 

^  T«ry  promiucnlly  on  the  List  of  Members  of  tbe  "  Pmtettant  A9ioeiatUm  P' 
Maay  oi  his  ioUowen,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  not  even  jet  cured  of  the  spirit 
which  dictated,  if  it  did  not  immediately  direct*  the  outrages  against  the 
innocent  Catholics  of  1780.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  censare  does  not 
apply  to  the  general  body,  thongh  tbe  writer  of  this  has  had  abandant  canse 
to  believe  that  it  will  bat  too  truly  bear  on  many  of  them. 

*  An  account  of  Goildhall  having  appeared  at  large  in  a  former  Vol. 
it  may  only  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Council  Chamber  has  onder- 
gone  several  improvements  in  the  coorse  of  the  present  year,  1814.— 
The  whole  of  the  paintings  with  which  the  walls  weie  hong  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  Chamber  has  been  completely  new  painted.  At  the  upper 
end  of  it,  immediately  behind  the  chair  of  the  Lord  Major,  an  elevated 
recess  has  been  formed,  in  which  is  to  be  placed  the  statue  of  his  present 
Majesty.  The  recess  is  lined  with  dark  grej  Italian  marble  ;  and  a  peiestai 
of  white  marble  has  been  erected  protruding  a  little  from  it,  upon  which  the 
^tatne  is  to  stand.  In  the  front  of  this  pedestal  is  tbe  Chair  of  the  Lord 
Major,  who  thus  holds  a  more  conspicuous  silnaiion  than  before.  The 
fire-place  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  has  also  been  rciyoved.  and  tlie 
Chamber  is  in  future  to  be  warmed  by  flues  under  the  floors. . 
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order,  and  paved  inith  stone.  The  floor  of  the  chaneel  is  higher 
than  thai  of  the  body  of  the  church ;  and  the  aperlares  for  the 
windows  are  well  placed:  At  the  east  end,  fronting  Alderman- 
bury,  is  a  large  cornice  and  triangular  pediment :  also  two  larg« 
cartouches  and  pine-apples  of  carved  stone.  The  inside  of  the 
roof  is  adorned  with  arches  of  fret^work  ;  and  the  eolamns  with 
an  entablement  and  cantaliver  comiee ;  the  inside  is  wainscoted 
and  pewed  with  oak ;  I  he  pulpit  is  of  the  same  kind  of  timber, 
with  enrichments,  cherubim,  &c. 

The  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  two  Anted  pilasters,  entabla- 
ture, and  open  circular  pediment.  Here  is  also  a  fine  painting 
of  the  Last  Supper,  tlie  gift  of  Mr.  Whitchurch,  derk  to  the 
^  Brewers'  Company.  The  length  of  this  bailding  is  seventy-two 
feet,  breadth  forty-five ,  and  that  of  the  steeple,  consisting  of  a 
tower  and  a  turret,  about  ninety  feet. 

Among  a  few  modern  monuments  is  a  neat  variegated  marble 
tablet,  with  a  pyramid  and  funeral  vase,  to  the  memory  of  Sa- 
muel Smith,  Esq.  who  died  December  4,  1789,  and  of  Elizabeth 
Smith.  A  pedestal  on  brackets,  about  which  is  represented  a 
beautiful  female  figure  seated  on  a  gun  ;  her  hands  crossed  on 
the  pedestal  of  a  fractured  restral  column.  This  monument, 
admirably  executed  by  Dominico  Cardelle,  of  Rome,  in  1789, 
baa  an  appropriate  inscription. 

Here  was  also  buried  the  infamous  Lord  George  Jefferys,  Ba- 
ron of  Wem,  169d,  who  being  privately  intened  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  was  confined  for  his  mal-praetiees,  his  relations  made 
interest  to  have  the  body  removed  here :  the  coffin  was  in  good 
preservation  a  few  years  since,  covered  with  crimson  velvet  and 
gilt  furniture.  Also  Lord  Jefi'ery's  son  1 702 :  this  rake  was  the 
person  who  acted  so  shameful^  with  respect  to  the  funeral  of 
Dryden.  The  Rev.  Edroand  Calamy,  1665,  one  of  the  most 
emineiH  curates  of  this  place,  ako  buried  here,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1600,  and  having  gone  through  his  academical  degrees, 
was  appointed  preacher  in  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  SuflbNc,  where 
he  continued  ten  years,  when  Robert  Earl  of  Warwick  removed 

him 
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him  to  Rochford,  in  Essex.  Here  he  continued  till  1639,  when 
he  was  elected  and  continued  Curate  of  St  Mary,  till  he  was 
ejected  hy  the  Act  of  Uniforniity.  Mr.  Granger  says,  "  His 
natural  and  acquired  abilities  qualified  him  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  Presbyterians.  He  presided  over  the  city  miuibters  at  their 
meetings;  was  the  most  active  of  their  members  in  the  Assembly 
of  Divines;  and  was^  in  effect,  the  Baxter  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First  .  But  his  writings,  which  are  chiefly  practical,  are  not  so 
Dumeroas  as  Baxter's.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  against  the 
Liturgy ;  but  was  not  so  captious  as  some  of  the  Nonconform- 
ists, who  were  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  Te  Deum,  and  cor- 
rect the  Magnificat,  only  because  they  were  used  in  the  service 
of  the  church  of  Rome;''  and  yet  they  uttered  not  a  syllable  against 
the  Athenasian  Creed,  or  its  damnatory  clauses!  *'He  dared 
to  censure  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  to  his  face ;  and  was  never 
known  to  be  intimidated  where  he  thought  his  duty  was  con- 
cerned.  He  lived  to  see  London  in  ashes,  the  sight  of  which 
left  a  melancholy  impression  upon  bis  mind,  which  was  never 
effaced.  Having  been  driven  through  the  ruins  in  a  coach,  he 
went  home^  never  left  his  chamber,  and  died  within  a  month." 

Benjamin  Calamy,  son  of  the  above  by  a  second  wife,  was 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  11.  In  1677,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Bimon  Ford  as  minister  of  this  church ;  and  was  afterwards  pre- 
ferred to  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  iu  which  he  died  in  January  1686, 
'  Ezekiel  Hopkins,  D.  D.  This  prelate,  the  son  of  an  obscnre 
clergyman  in  Devonshire,  was  a  Chorister  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  Usher  of  the  adjoining  school.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  life  he  was  inclined  to  presbytery,  and  was  esteemed  an 
excellent  preacher.  John  Lord  Robarts  happening  to  bear  him 
preach,  was  so  taken  with  his  discourse,  his  person,  and  bis 
manner,  that  he  retatJted  him  as  his  chaplain;  and  when  he  went 
to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  preferred  hid  favourite  to  the 
Deanery  of  Raplioc,  whence  be  was  preferred  to  Londonderry. 
During  the  war  under  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  he  withdrew   into  England,  was  chosen  Qurate 
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of  SL  Mary  Aldermanbiiry :  died  in  the  parish  in  1690«  and  irtia 
bnried  in  the  church. 

Proceeding  westward^  into  Wood  Street,  the  Church  of  St. 
Alban  attracts  particular  notice.  It  ^bb  first  founded  about  the 
time  of  Athelstan,  the  Saxon  king,  and  dedicated  to  St  Alban, 
who  vas  the  proto-martyr  of  England  about  the  year  300.  Stow 
observes,  this  church  was  very  ancient,  not  only  from  its  dedica- 
tion to  St.  Alban,  the  manner  of  turning  the  arches  of  the  win- 
dows and  capitals  of  the  pillars,  and  the  Roman  bricks  inter- 
■persed  among  the  stones  of  the  build  iog;  but  also  from  the 
probability  "  that  it  was  at  least  of  as  ancient  standing  as  King 
Adelstan,  the  Saxon,  who  began  his  reign  about  924  ;  and,  as 
tradition  says,  had  his  house  at  the  east  end  thereof;  and  having 
a  door  into  Adel  Street,  in  this  parish,  gave  name  to  the  same 
street,  which  in  all  ancient  evidences  is  written  King  Adel 
Street,  One  great  tower  of  this  house  was  then  remaining  to  be 
seen  at  the  north  comer  of  Love  Lane  as  you  come  from  Alder- 
manbury,  which  tower  was  of  the  very  same  stone  and  buildinjg 
with  St.  Alban's  Church/' 

Matthew  Paris  seems  to  think  the  Chapel,  and  the  Royal  Pa- 
lace of  King  QSbl,  were  contiguous  to  this  house ;  but,  through 
the  carelessness  and  sloth  of  his  successors,  and  the  uujust  seix- 
ing  and  encroaching  thereon  by  neighbouring  citizens,  reduced, 
though  still  retaining  its  ancient  liberty,  to  a  small  house.  This 
church,  almost  in  ruins,  was  rebuilt  in  1634 ;  but  being  con- 
sumed by  the  dreadful  fire  in  1660,  was  re-erected,  and  finished 
in  1685.  In  the  present  structure  the  Gothic  order  prevails,  both 
in  the  external  and  the  interior*  It  is  waiascoted  round  with 
Norway  oak.  The  front  of  a  gallery  at  the  west  .end  of  this 
church  is  a  very  large  bolection,  with  raised  pannels,  in  which 
is  a  very  good  organ ;  also  a  door-case  and  a  spacious  arch 
under  the  gallery,  opening  into  the  nave  of  the  church. 

The  pulpit  is  finely  carved  in  imitation  of  fruit  and  leaves ;  the 
sounding-board  is  a  hexagon,  surrounded  by  a  handsome  cornice 
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Uoined  with  cherubim  and  olber  embelliMhrnento;  the  inside  is 
«eatly  veneen*d. 

The  altar-piece  is  highly  ornamented^  and  consists  of  iour 
columns.  Anted,  with  their  hases,  pedestals,  entahlatnre,  and 
open  pediment  of  the  Corinthian  order :  over  each  column,  upon 
«croterB,  is  a  lamp  with  a  gilded  taper ;  and,  above  the  cornice 
the  arms  of  England,  with  the  supporters,  helmet,  and  crest, 
richly  carved,  under  a  triangular  pediment ;  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  these  ornaments  are  two  large  cartouches,  carved  in 
fine  wainscot. 

The  church  is  well  pewed  with  oak :  here  are  also  two  large 
brass  branches,  and  a  neat  marble  font  enriched  with  cherubim, 
&c.  The  tour  is  of  stone,  built  square ;  the  eight  acroterial 
pinnacles  are  of  the  Gothic  order :  the  height  of  the  tower  is 
eighty -five  feet  and  a  half;  and  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  ninety 
4wo  ieet  The  church  is  in  length  about  sixty-six  feet,  breadth 
$fty-nine,  and  height  thirty^three. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  the  patronage  of  this  rectory 
•was  in  the  master,  brethren,  and  sisters  of  the  hospital  of  St 
James,  Westminster,  and  continued  so  till  the  foundation  of  Eton 
College  by  Henry  VI.  when  the  presentation  was  transferred  to 
the  provost  and  fellows  of  that  College,  in  which  it  still  continues. 

The  old  church  contained  the  monument  of  Sir  John  Cheke« 
preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  with  a  Latin  inscription. 

Among  the  rectors  of  eminence  was  William  Watts,  D.  D. 
a  native  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  and  a  member  of  Caius  CoU 
lege,  Cambridge,  an  admirable  critic  and  divioe.  Charles  I.  sp«* 
pointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains ;  he  was  also  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  General  of  the  Scottish  expedition  in  )63S>. 
Ue  was  afterwards  prebendary  of  Wells  ;  but  being  sequestered 
from  this  benefice,  plundered,  his  wife  and  children  turned  out 
of  doors,  aud  himself  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life,  he  joined  the 
king,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Prince  Rupert.  He  was  pre- 
sent with  him  in  all  the  battles  he  fpught  with  the  Parliamenta- 
rians ;  and  atteqded  him  at  the  blockade  of  Kinsale,  where  he  died 
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in  1649.  He  g^reaUy  assisted  in  Spelman's  Glossary,  and  added 
considerable  notes  to  Matthew  Paris's  Uistoria  Msjor^  which  be 
published  iu  164(X  A  catalogue  of  several  other  learned- works 
which  he  publi8hed>  is  to  be  seen  in  Wood's  Atfaenae  Oxonieosia. 

At  the  corner  of  Huggin  Lane,  in  Wood  Street^  is  the  chorcfa 
of  St.  Michael.  It  appears  tliatin  the  thirty-third  of  Edward 
III.  A.  D.  1359,  Richard  de  Basingstoke,  by  his  last  will  and 
testament,  gave  all  his  tenements  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  to  the  rector  of  St. 'Michael,  and  four  of  his  parishioners, 
to  find  two  chaplains  to  say  mass  for  the  souls  of  himself  and  re« 
lations,  out  of  which  they  were  lo  pay  them  for  so  doing  eight 
marks  per  annum.  These  chaplains,  after  the  death  of  his  ex- 
ecutors, were  to  be  presented,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  rector, 
and  the  four  parishioners,  wba  were  to  have  half  a  mark  yearly 
for  their  pains ;  and  the  overplus  of  the  rent  was  to  defray  the 
expense  attending  the  repairs  of  a  chauntry  whrch  .Richard  de 
Basingstoke  had  already  founded  tliere. 

The  old  structure  having  been  burnt  in  the  fire  of  London,  the 
new  one,  which  is  of  stone,  was  erected.  It  is  of  the  Ionic  or- 
der, the  roof  flat  and  quadrangular,  covered  with  lead  :  the  win- 
dows only  on  the  south  side  and  east  end ;  the  floor  paved  with 
«tone,  and  the  chancel  one  step  higher  than  the  rest  of  tht 
<;hurch ;  the  bbdy  is  divided  into  three  aisles. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  firet  and  crocket  work,  the  walls  with 
arches  and  imposts ;  the  front  towards  Wood  Street,  with  spa- 
cious stone  pilast^v,  their  entablature  and  pitched  pediments  of 
the  Ionic  order.  The  church  is  wainscotted  eight  feet  higli,^and 
pewed  with  oak,  of  which  also  the  pulpit  is  made,  being  veneered, 
and  having  enrichments  of  cherubim,  festoons,.  &c.  The  altar- 
piece  is  also  ornamented.  The  tower  seems  to  have  been  part  of 
the  old  church,  on  which  was  a  turret,  since  altered  into  a  very 
aukward  and  inelegant  spire.  The  tower  and  spire,  are  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height:  the  length  of  the  church 
withiui  is  sixty-three  feet ;  breadth,  forty-two ;  altitude^  forty* 
oqe. 

Here, 
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Here,  it  is  asserted,  wu  baried  the  bead  of  James  the  Fourth 
of  Sootland,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Fioddeu  Field,  September 
9tb,  1513,  and  bis  body  embalmed  and  brought  to  Slieen,  (Rich- 
moBd)  was,  after  the  .dissolution  of  the  monastery  there,  exposed, 
and  his  head  carried  home  by  a  glazier  of  this  parish,  on  account 
of. the  sweet  smell  that  it  afforded,  in  consequence  of  baviug  been 
embalmed.  It  was  afterwards  buried,  but  Mr.  Speed  relates  that 
C  for  all  John  Stow's  &ir  tale'')  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross  says, 
this  was  the  head  of  the  Laird  Bonehard ;  and  that  King  James 
was  seen  alive  that  night  the  battle  happened,  at  Kelso,  whence 
he  passed  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  ended  his  days. 

Against  this  authority,  and  notwithstanding  John  Jonston,  in 
his  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Scottish  kings,  makes  the 
place  of  James's  burial  uncertain,  the  records  of  a  monastery  in 
Lancashire,  mention  that  he  was  inteired  among  the  Carthusians^ 
in  the  priory  of  Sheen  at  Richmond.  And  Weever  says,  this  was 
no  doubt  the  place  of  his  burial,  notwithstanding  what  the  Scot- 
tish authors  say. 

Among. the  rectors  of  eminence  were  Arthur  Jackson,  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  who  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  Lon- 
don, in  1624,  sent  hia  wife  and  children  to  her  father  at  Stone- 
berry,  in  Hertfordshire,  while  be  often  visited  persons  infected, 
preaching  constantly  twice  on  the  Sundays,  cateoiiieing  the  chil- 
dren before  sermon;  and,  iu  fact,  shunning  neither  duty  nor  dan- 
ger, he  obtained  the  name  of  a  Puritan ;  he  was,  however,  so 
respectable  in  his  private  character,  and  so  moderate  in  Lis  sen- 
timents, that  when  officious  complaints  were  made  against  him  to 
Archbishop  Laud,  he  replied  "  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  quiet,  peaceable, 
man ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  have  him  meddled  witii :"  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon  passed  similar  encomiums  on  iiim,  notwithstand- 
ing their  difference  coocerniug  church  government  and  cercmo- 
,  nies. 

Mr.  Jackson  continued  several  years  in  the  rectory,  though  the  ^ 
income  was  so  small  that  he  expended  2000/.  of  his  own  private 
property,  among  his  parishioners }  and  though  he  was  chosen  at 

Wapj^ingi 
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Wapping,  with  the  offer  of  120/.  a  year,  he  yielded  to  the  request 
of  his  former  hearers,  to  remain  with  them,  on  their  promising 
him  100/.  per  annum.  But,  in  two  years,  the  sum  fell  so  hr 
short,  that  his  best  friends  persuaded  him  to  accept  of  any  better 
situation  that  might  be  offered ;  he  was  therefore  soon  after  ap- 
pointed to  the  duty  of  St.  Faith's  parish,  where  he  continued  till 
he  was  ejected,  for  non-comformity,  in  1662. 

Granger  says  he  strongly  adhered  to  Parliament  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of  Chris« 
toplier  Love,  and  refused  to  give  evidence  against  him,  for  which 
he  was  fined  500/.  and  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  application,  and  died  August  6, 
1666,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

Christopher  Love  was  minister  of  8t.  Anne's,  Aldersgate,  and 
St.  lAwrence  Jewry,  and  author  of  several  sermons,  and  other 
pieces  of  polemical  divinity,  which  gained  him  considerable  repu- 
tation. He  was  convicted  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  of  hav- 
ing corresponded  with  Charles  II.  and  conspiring  against  the  re* 
publican  government,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  be  behead- 
ed. The  strongest  interest  was  made  to  the  Parliament  for  hia 
pardon,  not  only  by  his  wife  and  friends,  but  also  by  several  pa- 
rishes in  London,  and  by  fifty-four  ministers,  who  could  only  pro- 
cure a  respite  of  his  execution  for  a  month.  He  was  beheaded 
in  July  1651. 

Lad  Lane,  a  little  lower  down  on  the  same  side  of  Wood 
Street,  was  anciently  called  Ladle  Lane,  below  which  is  the 
Castle  Inn,  a  respectable  place  for  accommodation,  as  is  the 
Cross  Keys,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  above  Huggin  Lane. 
The  Swan  with  Two  Necks  in  Lad  Lane,  is  also  famous  for  mail, 
and  other  stage-coaches. 

The  origin  of  this  singular  sign  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  but 
probably  it  is  a  corruption  of  Swans  with  two  nicks.  The  kings 
of  England  had  formerly  several  swannaries.  The  swans  from 
these  places  being  frequently  stolen,  it  at  length  became  the 
practice  to  mark  the  king's  swans  with  two  nicks,   or  slight 

potches^ 
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notches.  *Hence  originated  the  term  Swan  with  two  Nicks^ 
which  latter  term  became  changed  into  Necks ;  and  thns  that 
imaginary  fowl  was  generated^  which  is  at  present  so  commonly 
the  subject  of  poblicans'  sign-boards  in  this  country.*  The  inn, 
in  Lad-Lane,  having  this  sign,  is  at  present  an  excellent  one; 
being  furnished  with  every  convenience  for  tsavellers,  &c.  It  is 
much  frequented  by  genUeraen  belonging  to  the  Manchester 
trade,  and  others,  from  the  north  of  England. 

This  is  a  proper  place  in  which  to  take  some  notice  of  the  vast 
extent  of  the  stage-coach  and  carriage  busiaess  carried  on  in  this 

great 

*  In  the  16th  Volame,  p.  153,  of  Arch«o1ogia/of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, No.  XX.  appearran  "ordinancs  respecting  swans,  on  the  riTer  Wiibaniv 
in  the  coontj^  of  Lincoln,  together  witli  an  original  roll  of  swan  marks,  apper« 
tainJng  to  the  proprietors  of  the  said  stream :  commnnicated  by  the  Right 
Jim.  Sir  Joseph  Bank^  Bart.  K.  B»  Pr.  R.  S.  and  F.  &  A."  intituled  Swan 
Motte;  also 

**  T^e  true  copj  of  a  Parliament  Roll,  touching  the  swannery,  delivered  to 
me,  W.  Monson,  bj  Mr.  Matthew  Naylor,  now  officer  thereof,  ander  Mr.  Se« 
cretnry,  this  Jane,  1570,  ISth  Elizabeth." 

Then  follow  various  ordinances  respecting  the  swannery,  **  made  the  t4(h 
day  of  May,  in  the  15th  year  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
anno.  1524^'*    To  which  is  added, 

"  The  true  copy  of  an  old  paper,  touching  tlie  swannety,  found  among  my 
father's  books,  and  intituled  "  A  Copy  of  the  Ordinances  for  Swans,  &c.  now 
written  out  anew  this  June." 

On  this  communication  is  added,  in  the  ArchsBologia,  p.  163, 

"  Note  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Westou,  B.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A. 

"  It  appears  in  the  swan-rolls,  exhibited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  .Toseph 
Banks,  that  the  king's  swans  were  doubly  marked,  and  had,  what  was  called 
two  nicks,  or  notches.  The  term,  in  preceis  of  time,  not  being  understood, 
a  double  animol  was  inTenl«d,  unknown  to  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  with 
the  napie  of  the  Swan  with  two  Necks :  but  this  is  not  the  only  ludicrous  mis- 
take that  has  arisen  out  of  the  subject,  since  swan-upping,  or  the  taking  up  of 
•wans,  performed  annually  by  the  Swan  Companies,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  at  their  head,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  them,  has  been  changed  by 
an  unlucky  asperite,  into  sutan^hopping,  which  is  not  to  the  purpose,  and  per^ 
fectly  unintelligible. 

RfNid  S5th  of  January,  1810. 
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great  iMtropolift.  The  principal  coach  and  waggon  inns  are  the  fol- 
lowing :— From  the  Angel  Inn^  St  Clement's  Strand,  coaches  atari 
daily  to  almost  all  the  great  towns  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
various  other  places :  from  th6  Angela  Angel  Street,  St  Mar- 
tin's-Le-Grand,  coaches  rnn  to  many  of  the  large  towns  in  York- 
shire, and  the  north  in  general ;  from  the  Bell  and  Crown,  Hol- 
born,  many  western  coaches ;  from  the  Old  Bell,  Holhom,  there 
are  numerous  coaches  into  Oxfordshire,  and  other  places  on  the 
western  road  ;  from  the  Belle  Sauvage,  Lndgate  HUl,  a  very  ex- 
cellent inn,  now  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Holt,  coaches  start  to  all 
places,  the  same  as  from  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  which 
are  nearly  to  every  large  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  particu- 
larly to  towns  in  the  north  of  England.  From  the  Black  Lion,  Wa- 
ter I^ne,  Fleet  Street,  there  are  several  coaches  into  Berkshire,  and 
Oxfordshire;  from  the  Blossoms  Inn,  Lawrence  Lane,Cheapside,  into 
Norfolk,  and  places  on  the  road  to  Norwich ;  from  the  Bull,  Holbom, 
into  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent ;  from  the  Bull,  Whitechapel, 
chiefly  into  Essex ;  from  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  in  the  street  of  the 
same  name,  to  almost  every  town  on  the  north  road,  and  into 
Scotland ;  as  also  into  Wales,  and  the  towns  on  the  road.  This 
is  a  very  extensive  estahlisfaroent.  From  the  Cross  Keys,  Grace- 
church  Street,  into  Kent,  &c. ;  from  the  Cross  Keys,  St  John 
Street,  West  SmiihBeld,  to  Leighton  Bu?fzard,  and  towns  on  the 
north  road ;  from  the  Four  Swans,  Bishopss^ate  Street,  into  Es- 
sex;  from  the  George  and  Blue  Boar,  Holbom,  to  almost  all 
parts,  particularly  to  the  western  and  northern  counties,  and  to 
Scolland ;  from  Gerrard's  Hall,  Basing  Lane,  to  most  of  the 
western  towns ;  from  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  to  almost 
all  parts,  as  from  the  Belle  Sauvage;  from  the  Saraceu's  Head, 
Snow  Hill,  western  and  northern  coaches,  and  to  almost  all 
oilier  parts.  This  is  a  very  excellent  establishment,  under 
the  judicious  management  of  William  Butler  Mountain,  Esq. 
who  also  keeps  the  capital  inn;  from  the  Saraceu's  Head,  Aid- 
gate,  eastern  coaches;  from  the  Spread  Eagle,  Gracechurch 
Street,  to  almost  all  the  towns  on  the  north  road,  and  into  Wales* 
&c. ;  from  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Lad  Lane,  to  almost  every 

t  part 
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ipart  of  the  kingdodi,  particalariy  to  the  northern  counties ;  from 
tfte  White  Horfi(e,  Fetter  Lane,  to  almost  all  parts ;  this  it  also  ao 
M  and  vei^  exteasnre  concern. 

Besides  these  inns,  &c.  there  are  coaches  from  almost  as  many 
more,  and  to  almost  every  qoarter  of  the  empire :— The  Golden 
Lion,  SL  John  Street;  the  Green  Dragon,  Bishopsgate  Street; 
the  King's  Arms,  Snow  Hill ;  the  New  Inn,  Old  Bailey,  lately 
moch  improTed  under  the  ahle  management  of  Mr.  Harvey,  from 
tbe  Ram,  West  Smtthfield;  from  the  Saracen's  Head,  F^idaj 
Street;  from  the  Three  Cnps,  AMersgate  Street;  the  Three 
'Nntts,Whitechapel;  the  White  Horse,  Friday  Street;  the  Ge- 
neral Coach  Office,  93,  Bishopsgnte  Street;  and  the  Windmill, 
St  John's  Street,  coaches  are  mgniarly  dispatched  to  all  quar- 
ters. There  ere  upwards  of  400  coaches ;  roost  of  them  daily ; 
and  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  this  year  (1B14)  coaches  have  heen 
•St  op,  at  a  reasonahle  expensei  to  convey  passengers,  by  the  way 
of  Dover,  &c.  to  Calais,  to  Dieppe,  &c.  to  the  French  metropolis. 
There  are,  moreover,  daily  and  hoorly  coaches  to  nearly  100  cir- 
cumjacent towns  and  villages.  The  haekney-eoaches  which  run 
to  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  ten  miles  round,  are,  at  pre- 
sent, ]  100  in  number.  But  this  has  been  mentioBed  in  a  former 
place.  The  total  number  of  inns,  wharfs,  quays,  and  places  re- 
ferred to  in  Messrs.  Critchet  and  Wood's  New  Guide  to  Stage 
Cbaches,  Waggons,  Carts,  Vessels,  &c,  for  the  year  4^14,  are 
133;  yet  this  list  itself,  though  excellent,  and,  upon  the  whole,  ^ 
correct,  is  deficient  in  many  particulars.  The  mail-conehes  are 
twenty- two  in  number.  These  set  out  every  evening  at  eight 
Velock,  (eiKoept  on  Sondays,  when  they  start  two  hours  earlier) 
from  the  General  Pest  Office,  in  Losabard  Street. 

This  list,  imperfect  as  it  is,  and  unimportant  as  it  may  at  fii^t 
sight  appear,  will  serve  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the 
immense  trade  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  nninterraptod  correspond- 
ence kept  up  with  the  various  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  statistics  of  London  wtll  at  all  times  be 
an  interesting  subject  to  Englishmen ;  and  to  foreigners,  the  va- 
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rious  objects  of  national  importance  vbicfa  that  term  embraoei^ 
jnust  excite,  if  not  their  envy,  their  surprise  at  the  vast  wealth 
and  commerce  of  the  City  of  London,  and  its  numerous  provin- 
cial dependencies.  In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  is  this  brief 
a&etch  of  the  extent  of  the  coach  and  carriage  trade  of  value 
and  importance,  and,  consequently,  strictly  within  tiie  range  of 
our  plan, 

MAIDEN  LANE  was  anciently  called  Ingene  or  Ing  Lane ; 
but  from  what  circumstance  remains  unknown.  At  its  south- 
west comer  standi  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  the  preceding  volume.  In  Wood  Street  was  a  house 
called  Black  Hall,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Henry 
Percy,  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
entertained  King  Richard  II.  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  his  &ther,  the  Duke  of  Northnn^ 
.  berland,  at  a  sumptuous  supper. 

On  the  east  side  we  observe  the  site  of  one  of  the  city  prisons, 
called  Wood  Street  Compter,  now  covered  with  respectable 
bouses,  the  prison  being  removed  to  a  more  eligible  and  airy  si- 
tuation in  Giltspur  Street. 

In  the  area  formed  by  Lad  Lane,  Milk  Street,  Cateaton  Street, 
and  Aldermanbury,  was  an  ancient  well,  with  two  buckets,  baiit 
|)y  Sir  William  Estfield,  I^ord  Mayor,  1438,  who  also  built  the 
conduits  in  Cripplegate,  and  in  Fleet  Street  In  Stow's  time  it 
was  converted  into  a  pump. 

Milk  Street  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  milk  market.  Gre* 
gory  Rokesley,  Mayor  of  London,  lived  here  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Lewes, 
in  Sussex;  he  was  tenant  at  will,  and  paid  an  annual  rent  of 
twenty  shillings,  without  being  liable  to  reparations  or  other 
charges.  The  street  is  at  present  occupied  chiefly  by  Manchester 
warehousemen,  and  respectable  salesmen  and  commission  bouses 
of  various  kinds. 

Milk 
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Milk  Street  is  also  famoas  for  being  the  birtli-plaoe  of  Sir 
Thomas  M orb^  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  This  great  man 
iras  the  aon  of  Sir  John  More,  a  puisne  Judge  of  the  King's 
Bench,  of  whom  it  is  said  "  tlie  son  was  in  such  awe,  that  in 
passing  through  Westminster  Hall  to  preside  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  he  never  failed  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  ask  his  bles- 
sing whenever  he  saw  the  Judges  sitting  in  the  Court'' 

After  receiving  a  liberal  education  at  St.  Anthony's  Grammar 
School,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Cardinal  Morton.     Ho 
afterwards  removed  to  Christ  Church  Oxford^  where  severe  study, 
and  restricted  finance,  gave  him  neither  the  leisure,  nor  the  means 
to  be  vicious.    At  seventeen  he  was  eminent  for  his  witty  epi* 
grasM.    His  legal  proficiency  raised  him  to  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
where  he  was  so  firm  a  patriot,  that  he  displeased  Henry  VII.  . 
and  awed  Henry  YIII.    But  his  popularity  recommended  him 
effectually  to  the  latter  monarch,  to  whom  he  was  serviceable  i& 
appeasing  the  tumults  in  the  city.    Sir  Thomas  was  alike  tha 
patron  of,  and  respected  by,  men  of  learning,  reckoning  among 
his  friends  and  correspondents,  Erasmus,  Grocinus,  Lincere,  Co- 
let,  Lilly,  Bishop  Fisher,  &c.     He  was  also  the  enconrager  of 
the  painter,  Holbein.    When  Henry  scrupled  his  first  marriage. 
Sir  Thomas  unfortunately  told  him,  that  neither  he,  nor  my  lord 
•f  Dnrham,  were  so  fit  to  advise  him  as  St  Augustine,  St  Je- 
rome, and  the  other  .fiitbers.    This  answer  oflfended  the  king,  who 
was  not  remarkable  for  his  respect  to  clinrch  authorities.    After 
.  Sir  Thomas  was  rais«sd  to  the  Chancellorship,  he  would  not  be 
biassed  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  out  of  compliance 
with  Henry's  private  opinions ;  he,  however,  managed  his  trust 
with  such  integrity  arid  promptitude,  that  when  he  resigned  the 
seals,  there  was  not  a  single  cause  undecided  in  Chancery. 

He  denied  the  king's  supremacy,  and  detested  his  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Spain,  for  which  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  4m 
the  6th  of  July,  ldd5.  Before  the  execotioner  performed  tlie 
dreadful  office.  Sir  Thomas  desired  him  to  remove  his  beard,  "  for 
that,"  said  he,  ''  has  never  committed  treason."  Sir  Thomas^ 
7  ^a 
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as  was  the  eostotti  of  the  time?,  kept  his  fool  or  jester^  Bamed 
Henry  Paterson  :  ifter  hib  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal^  he  gav^ 
this  fool  to  "  my  Lord  Mayor  and  his  sacceasota ;"  hence  the 
proverb  of  *'niy  Lord  Mayor's  fool."  Sir  Thomas  was  a  learned, 
pioos,  and  excellent  man;  and  his  martyrdom  should  at  least 
moderate  the  tone  of  those  who  are  now  so  clamorous  on  the  score 
of  what  they  call  Popish  poseestion  :  for  Protestants  can  perse- 
cilte. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street,  the 
parish  of  which  is  annexed  to  St  Lawrence  Jewry,  stood  on  the 
east  side,  and  towards  the  sooth  end  of  Milk  Street,  near  Cheap- 
side,  in  the  milk  market,  and  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  hut  what 
is  surprising^  at  the  time  so-  hadly  endowed,  that  a  remark  was 
made,  intimating  that  this  living  was  of  no  value.*  The  site  of 
the  church,  after  the  fire  of  London,  was  by  act  of  Parliament^ 
laid  into  Honey  Lane  market ;  but  the  parishioners  still  maintain 
their  own  poor,  and  have  one  Churchwarden* 

HoNET  Lane  Market,  occupies  about  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  feet  from  east  to  west ;  and  from  north  to  south,  ninety*se- 
ven  feet.     The  proximity  of  this  to  Newgate  Market,  it  is  sup- 
posed, prevents  much  meat  from  being  sold  here.     Of  course  a 
^  Bomber  of  shops,  staUs^  &c  are  generally  unoccupied. 

At  the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  almost  opposite  to  the  Cross, 
stood  the  Nag's  Head  Tavern,  the  supposed  scene  of  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Prolestant  bishops  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1559.  It  has  been  asserted  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Refor- 
mation, that  a  certain  number  of  ecclesiastics,  in  haste  to  take  pes* 
session  of  the  vacant  sees,  assembled  here,  where  they  were  to  un- 
dergo the  ceremoqy  of  consecration  from  Anthony  Kitcher,  alias 
Dunstan,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  a  sort  of  occasional  conformist,  who 

bad 

*  Dugdalc's  History  of  St.  P«ur»,  p.  f  78. 
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taken  the  Mitht  of  Bupranacy  to  Queen  Elixabeth,  Bonner,  Bt- 
nhop  of  London,  (then  confined  in  the  Tower)  hearing  of  it  sent 
his  Ohaphun  to  Kitcher,  threatening  him  with  ezoommunicattoti 
in  caae  he  proceeded.  On  this  the  prelate  relbsed  to  perform  the 
ceremony :  on  which,  aay  the  Catholics,  Parker,  and  the  other 
associates,  rather  than  defer  the  possession  of  their  didceses,  de^ 
terrained  to  consecrate  one  another,  which  they  did,  withoot  any 
iort  of  scruple  and  Scory  began  with  Parker,  who  instantly  rose 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  !* 

There  is  little  donbt,  that  dome  fonndation  exists  for  thb  ridi- 
colons  fitfce,  though  probably  Ward  has  not  fiedied  to  give  it  with 
all  the  exaggerating  circnrastauces  his  fertile  genius  so  well 
knew]  how  t6  embellish  and  amplify.  But  why  should  Protest- 
ants feel  sore  on  the  subject  ?  Surely  that  authority  which 
made  a  woman  head  of  the  Christian  Church  could  not  be  dis» 
gracefully  exercised  in  consecrating  an  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury f  Though  certain  antiquated  writings  declare  that  ''a  woman 
ahould  not  speak  in  the  churches  ;'^  yet  if  she  may  be  allowed, 
as  Queen  Elizabeth  was, ''  to  be  supreme  governor,  in  ail  eausei, 
as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal ;"  if  she  may  be  permitted  to 
tn/orce,  by  pains  and  penalties,  uniformity  in  religion ;  if  she 
may  be  allowed  to  reserve  to  herself  the  lands  belonging  to 
ancient  bishoprics ;  if  all  religions  houses  might  be  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  this  woman— ^if  she  might  claim  and  possess  the 
right  to  deprive  bishops  of  their  sees ;  and  lastly,  if,  as  Rapin 
and  others  inform  us^  this  woman  was  ''  empowered  to  put  the 
exercise  of  her  supremacy  into  what  hands  she  should  think.pro- 
per,''  why,  in  the  name  of  consistency  should  any  expression  of 
ourprise  or  indignation  be  encouraged  when  we  are  told  that  she 
permitted  certain  ecclesiastical  persons  to  raise  themselves  to  dig- 
nities by  the  very  same  species  of  self-created  authority  P  Wai<d% 
story,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  discredited  from  any  want  of  in- 

U  terasi 
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lernal  evidence  of  the  fact  Nor  should  we  wonder  at  any  thiag^ 
in  those  times,  when  the  interests  of  the  Reformation  were  so  zea^ 
lously  pursued,  that  of  9400  beneficed  clergymen  in  the  kingdom, 
only  14  bishops,  12  archdeacons,  16  heads  of  colleges,  dO  canons, 
and  about  80  parochial  priests,,  chose  to  quit  their  preferments 
ratiier  than  their  religion  !* 

HoNET  Lane,  as  Stow  obsenred,  was  not  called  so  on  account 
of  its  sweetness,  being  ''  very  narrow  and  somewhat  dark ;  but 
rather  of  often  washing  and  sweeping  to  keep  it  clean/'  "  Here,'' 
said  he,  "  is  an  eating  house  of  long  standing,  denominated, — 
"  The  Pig  and  Beehive,''  the  latter  on  account  of  its  situation ; 
the  former  as  being  the  most  famous  pig  ordinary  in  London. 
This  Eating-house  is  still  kept 

.  Lawrence  Lane.  The  most  remarkable  building  here  is  the 
Blossoms  Inn,  so  called  on  account  of  its  sign,  on  which  was 
formerly  painted  a  figure  of  St  Lawrence,  in  a  border  of  bios- 
soms  or  flowers.  This  street  is  now  chiefly  occupied  by  Man* 
Chester  warehousemen,  manufacturers,  &c. 

Ironmonger  Lane.  The  comer  house  towards  Cbeapsidc 
.was  the  residence  of  the  late  Alderman  Josiah  Boydell,  and  that 
.of  his  highly  respected  uncle. 

On  the  east  side  of  Ironmonger  Lane  formerly  stood  the  parish 
ehurch  of  St  Martin,  which  received  its  name  from  a  Hungarian, 
who,  for  his  implacable  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  Arians 
was  deemed  worthy  of  being  canonized  !  This  church  was  an- 
ciently called  St.  Martin  Pomary,  from  its  vicinity  to  an  orchard, 
which  being  afterwards  converted  into  a  street  or  lane,  mosMy 
inhabited  by  ironmongers,  occasioned  the  alteration  of  its  name. 
Being  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London,  this  church  was  not  re- 
Imilt  but  the  parish  was  annexed  to  St  Olave  Jewry.  This  is  a 
rectory,  and  its  patronage  was  in  lay  hands,  till  Ralph  Tricket,  in 

the 
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the  reign  of  Henty  III.  granted  it  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  St 
Bartholomew,  in  Smithfleld :  at  the  Dtssolation,  it  was  seized 
by  the  crown^  in  which  it  still  remaifts. 

Mercers*  Hall  and  Chapel  being  already  descriMI,  it  may 
only  be  necessary  to  add,  that  from  this  place  a  solemn  procession 
vsed  to  proceed  with  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  who,  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  was  sworn  at  the  Exchequer,  after  hating  met  tho 
Aldermen.  They  then  repaired  together  to  St.  Paol's,  and  there 
prayed  for  the  soal  of  their  benefactor,  William,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  at  his  tomb.  Tlien 
they  went  to  the  church-yard  to  a  place  where  Thomas  a  Becket's 
parents  lay ;  and  prayed  for  all  faithful  souls  departed.  They 
then  returned  into  the  City  to  St.  Thomas  of  Aeons,  and  both 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  offered  a  penny  each. 

Stow,  describing  Cheapsidc,  mentions  a  far  and  beautiful  cha- 
pel, before  this  hospital,  towards  the  street,  arched  over  with 
stone.  Its  founder  was  Sir  John  Allen,  Mayor,  1525,  who  was 
buried  in  it;  but  his  body  being  afterwards  remoyed  into  the  body 
of  the  church  belonging  fto  the  hospital,  this  chapel  was  con- 
yerted  into>  and  let  out  for,  shops.  In  the  old  church  were 
seyeral  monuments  to  eminent  persons ;  and,  among  others,  to 
James  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  Joan  his  wife.  The  hospital 
wan  valued  at  the  suppression,  at  277/. .  3^.  4d.  and  was  surren- 
dered October  21,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Henry.  It  was  in 
Mercers' Chapel,  that  Marc ,  Antonio  de  Dbminis,  Archbishop 
of  Spalato,  preached  his  first  sermon,  in  1617,  in  Italian,  before 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  splendid  audience,  and  con- 
tiimed  his  discourses  in  the  same  place,  after  he  had  embraced 
our  religion. 

This  prekte  came  into  England,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  where 
he  professed  the  Protestant  religion,  and  published  his  book,— 
/'  De  Republica  Ecclesiastical'  The  king  gave  him  the  deanery 
of  Windsor,  the  mastership  of  the  Savoy,  and  the  rich  living  of 
West  Ildesley,  in  Berkshire.     Though  the  publication  of  a  book 
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mitten  by  this  prekte  gare  great  offence^  he  was  weak  enovgh  t9 
give  credit  to  a  letter  sent  him  by  the  procurement  of  the  crafty 
Gondamar^  which  not  only  promised  him  pardon,  bnt  preferment, 
if  he  would  renounce  his  new  religion.  He  returned  to  Italy,  and 
was  presently  after  put  into  prison  by  the  Inquisition.  Grief,  and 
bard  treatment,  soon  put  an  end  to  bis  life,  in  the  year  1625,  and 
and  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  first  that  ac- 
counted for  tiie  phienoraena  of  the  rainbow,  in  his  book  De  Ra^ 
dm  Vitus  et  Lucis.  We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  father 
Paul's  excellent  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent 

^0  the  disgrace  of  the  City,  the  well  known  prison  of  the  Poul- 
try tlompter,  is  only  separated  from  the  lively  street  called  the 
Poultry,  by  a  gloomy  paved  court  It  is  an  old  brick  building, 
consisting  of  fifteen  rooms  between  the  inner  and  tbe  outer  gate, 
of  which  two  on  the  groand  floor  are  called  the  king's  and  tiie 
prince's  wards.  Over  these  are  middle  ward,  and  the  womeas' 
ward.  Above  are  the  upper  ward,  and  tbe  Jews'  ward,  for  debt- 
ors of  that  persuasion.  In  each  of  these  is  a  fire-place ;  and  tbe 
prisoners  keep  the  apartments  clean ;  bnt  the  infirmary,  or  sick 
room  is  darib  and  gloomy.  The  yard  is  small,  but  clean,  an  ikc- 
count  of  the  constant  running  of  water.  Tbrtap  is  in  tbe  court- 
yard, and  adjoining  is  the  day  room  for  felons ;  the  night  rooms 
for  both  sexes  are  up  stairs.  In  this  yard  is  tbe  chapel.  The 
roof  of  the  prison  is  surrounded  by  spacious  leads,  where  the 
master-side  prisoners  are  sometimes  allowed  to  walk  in  company 
with  the  keeper.  The  whole  prison  being  in  a  very  irtepareble 
condition  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  being  very  shortly  remov- 
ed to  the  capacious  new  prison  erecting  in  Whitecross  Street 

llie  chamber  of  London  allows  to  the  prisoners  a  penny  loaf  each 
every  day,  and  there  are  various  legacies,  besides,  a  proportion 
of  what  is  left  in  all  civic  entertainmenis  are  sent  to  this,  and 
the  other  city  prisons  in  common ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  She- 
rifik  frequently  solicit  meat  and  money  from  the  various  ikiarkets* 
The  keeper  of  this  prison  is  appointed  by  the  Sherifis^  and  pay  a 

a  kind 
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«  kind  of  acknonledgmeut  to  the  city,  which  they  refund  in  lieu 
•I  fees  ftr  the  discharge  of  the  poorest  prisoners. 

St.  Mildred's  Church  is  near  the  Poultry  Compter.  The 
lady  1q  whom  this  church  is  dedicated,  was  daughter  to  M^ro- 
wold,  a  Saxon  prince,  and  Dompreva,  a  princess  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  Kent  The  Catholic  writers  say,  that  having  been  sent 
to  a  nunnery  in  France  when  very  young,  she  became  so  devout 
and  exemplary,  that  Egbert^  king  of  Kent,  appointed  her  the 
first  abbess  of  a  monastery,  which  be  founded  in  the  isle  of  Tha- 
net»  and  she  was  consecrated  governess  over  seventy  virgins,  by 
Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Cautei1)ury.  She  died  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century.  The  first  foundation  of  this  chnrch  is  ttn<- 
certaifi :  hot  in  the  year  1456,  being  in  a  state  of  decay,  it  was 
taken  down,  and  rebuilt  by  the  parishioners. '  It  was  then  called 
Ecclesia  S,  Mildredm  super  Walbrohe,  vel  in  Pulletria ;  una 
cum  Capella  beata  Maria  de  Coryhop  edem  anneva* 

This  church  was  repaired  in  1626,  at  the  expense  of  1^3/.  but 
being  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  was  re-edified  at  the  publia 
charge,  A.  D.  1676.  The  present  edifice  is  of  stone,  with  a  flat 
Eoof  qnadraagular;  that  at  the  south-west  and  north-west  angles 
being  a  little  lower  than  the  rest>  is  covered  with  lead,  and  sup- 
ported with  a  colamn  and  two  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order ;  the 
floor  is  paved  with  stone  from  Purbeck,  the  chancel,  with  a  mix* 
ture  of  the  same  stone  and  black  marble,  being  one  step  higher 
than  the  floor  of  the  cimrch,  which  has  three  small  aisles. 

The  roof  has  a  circle  with  a  quadrangle  formed,  by  fret  aad 
crocket  work;  the  south  front  facing  the  Poultry,  is  adorn- 
ed with  a  cornice  pediment,  and  acroters  with  enrichments  of 
leaves,  &c.  cat  in  stone.  In  the  church,  at  the  west  end,  is  a 
handsome  gallery,  with  an  organ ;  and  the  pews  and  pulpits  are 
of  oak,  with  which  the  church  is  coated,  eight  feet  and  a  half 
high.  The  altar-pieoe  is  of  the  same  wood,  adorned  with  twa 
eolumns,  entablature  and  pediment  pf  the  Corinthian  order.    Tiie 
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intercolumns  are  the  Decalogue  in  g^old  letters  on  black,  under  a 
glory  and  three  cherubim ;  above  these  are  the  arms  of  England, 
under  a  triangular  pediment^  with  three  lamps.  Without  the 
columns  are  the  creed  and  paternoster,  and  enrichments  of  che- 
rubim, shields,  festoons,  and  cartouches :  the  foot-pace  of  the 
communion  table  is  black  and  white  marble,  enclosed  with  rail 
and  banister.  The  length  of  this  church  is  fifty-six  feet,  breadth 
forty-tWQ,  height  thirty -six ;  and  that  of  the  stone'  tower,  about 
seventy-five  feet :  this  is  crowned  by  a  cupola,  the  vane  of  which 
is  a  ship,  half  rigged.  The  monuments  here  are  few,  and  of  liltle 
importance.  In  the  old  church  there  was  one  upon  John  Saxton, 
sometime  parson  of  this  church,*  and  a  benefactor. 

The  ancient  building  situate  at  the  end  of  Coneyhope  Lane, 
ivas  founded  by  John  Clark,  citizen  and  poulterer,  to  which  at  his 
death,  in  1397,  he  left  26^.  and  Sd.  In  this  chapel  was  a  guild, 
or  fraternity,  who  were  allowed  to  spend  to  the  amount  of  20/. 
per  annum ;  but  on  their  suppression  by  Henry  VIIl.  the  pre- 
mises were  purchased  by  Thomas  Hobson,  a  haberdasher,  who  con- 
Terted  the  chapel  towards  the  street,  into  a  shop  and  warehouses, 
with  lodgings. 

The  livings  of  this  church  and  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  which 
formerly  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Old  Jewry,  were  united  after 
the  fire,  and  the  presentation  is  alternately  in  the  crown,  and  the 
Mercers'  Company. 

Among  the  rectors  was  John  Saxton,  who  gave  32/.  towards 
rebuilding  the  ancient  church.  Richard  Maden,  D.  D.  sequester- 
ed and  ejected  by  the  Parliament  Commissioners;  he  died  in 
exile.  Lloyd,  in  his  memoirs,  observes,  "  he  was  never  seen  to 
be  angry  but  once,  when  a  most  horrid  oath  was  sworn  in  his 
presenee.'' 

In  Kino  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Cateaton  Street,  is  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  The  earliest  account  of  this 
edifice  state,  that  in  the  twenty-second  of  Edward  I.  Hugo  de 
Wickenbroke  gave  the  patronage  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford :  the 

right 
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right  of  patronage  continiied  in  this  CoHcge  till  1636,  when  the 
parisbiooers  purchased  it  from  the  college,  but  to  whom  it  again 
jwverted,  and  it  still  in  their  gift.  The  old  fabric  being  destroyed 
in  1666,  thepresent  was  built  iu  1677,  the  charge  of  the  walls  being 
defrayed  out  of  tiie  parish  stock,  and  the  interior  decorations  at 
that  of  Sir  John  Langham,  Bart  This  church  is  well  built  of 
■tone,  the  roof  flat,  covered  with  lead;  the  windows  below  are 
arched,  the-  upper  are  square.  The  roof  is  adorned  with  fret 
work ;  the  pilasters  on  the  south  side,  and  the  columns  on  the 
north,  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  as  is  also 
an  entablaroent  on  the  same  side.  The  church  is  well  coated 
with  oak,  rising  about  eight  feet  in  height.  The  pulpit  of  wains- 
cot, and  highly  enriched.  The  communion  table  is  supported  by 
fbur  cherubim,  beautifully  carved  in  oak;  the  altar-piece  is 
prettily  embellished.  The  three  inner  door-cases  are  of  wainscot ; 
those  at  the  west  having  columns,  &c.  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  each  an  angel  finely  executed ;  the  door-case  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church,  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, and  adorned  with  pilasters,  festoons,  palm-branches,  &c. 

The  marble  font  is  placed  In  a  large  carved  pew.  There  are 
three  spacious  brass  branches,  and  a  gallery  at  the  west  end,  in 
which  is  a  brilliant  toned  organ.  The  east  end  of  the  church, 
facing  Guildhall  Yard,  is  adorned  with  four  stone  columns,  and 
two  pilasters,  with  their  entablature  and  pediment  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  The  length  of  this  church  is  eighty-one  feet; 
breadth,  sixty-eight;  height,  forty  feet;  and  the  steeple,  which 
is  a  tower  lanthorn  and  small  spire,  is  terminated  by  a  vane  in  the 
shape  of  a  gridiron,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high.  The 
tower  contains  eight  bells. 

In  this  church  a  lecture  every  Tuesday  evening,  was  liberally 
founded  by  Lady  Campden.  And  here  is  preached  annually  the 
sermon  before  the  corporation  of  London,  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, previous  to  the  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Here,  in  U71,  was  interred  Sir  Geffrey  Bullen,  Lord  Mayor 
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of  London,  son  of  Geffrey  Ballen,  of  Sale,  in  Norfolk^  Esq, 
He  married  Anoe»  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas,  l^rd  Hoo,  and 
Hastings,  by  whom  he  bad  issue.  Sir  William  BuUen,  Knight^ 
father  to  Thprnas  Bullen,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  was  father  to 
Anne  Bullen,  second  wife  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  mother 
of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

Foster  Lane,  which  runs  in  a  line  between  Noble  Street  an4 
Cheapside,  contains  the  churph  of  St.  V£dast»  alias  Foster, 
)t  was  dedicated  to  a  Bishop  of  Arras,  about  A.  D.  484.  The 
old  church  being  mostly  burnt  in  1666,  the  present  structure  was 
finished  in  1698;  it  is  sixty-nine  feet  long,  fifty- one  broad,  and 
thirty-six  feet  high  to  the  roof,  and  is  well  enlightened  by  a 
range  of  windows,  placed  so  high  that  the  doors  ppen  under  them. 
The  tower,  which  is  short,  rises  from  a  double  base.  The  steeple 
is  certainly  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
The  best  view  of  it  is  from  Cheapside.  The  interior  roof  is  fiat, 
richly  ornamented,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order . 
the  gallery  supported  in  a  similar  manner.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  divided  into  three  aisles,  and  the  flooring  is  of  stone. 
The  altar-piece  is  very  roagnificpnt;  it  is  adprned  wRh  fair  co^ 
lumns,  their  entablature  and  large  compass  pediment,  being  of 
the  Corinthian  order ;  over  the  columns  are  acroters,  on  each  of 
which  is  fi^ed  a  lamp,  and  a  fifth  on  a  small  triangular  pediment, 
under  which  is  a  glory,  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
within  a  spacious  circle,  which  is  surrounded  with  cherubim,  the 
uppermost  sounding  two  trumpets,  others  holding  palm^branches^ 
&c.  Within  this  triangle  is  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
the  words  of  St.  Jolin,  chap.  i.  v.  i. :  the  rest  of  the  upper  inter- 
colnmns  are  mitres,  and  those  below  are  th^  Decalogue,  between 
the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  Creed.  Over  the  Commandments  is  a 
pelican  neatly  carved^  the  whole  is  enriched  with  cherubiip,  fruit, 
laurel,  palm- branches,  &c.  In  a  window,  above  these,  is  painted 
the  arms  of  England,  and  a  glory,  in  the  semblance  of  a  dove, 

descend iug 
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iiuaeniiug  widiin  a  circular  groop*  of  cheraUtai  wtvei  Mid  gilt 
The  commuQion  table  \b  sopported  by  the  figures  of  four  angeb 
reoliDg  on  a  (oot*pace  of  marble,  inclosed  with  rail  and  banister. 
Here  are  t^ro  iiM>numenta  to  the  meoMry  of  Dr.  William  Fnller, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  upon  Mary,  the  wife  of  John  Daveiiport, 
iGrent.  and  daughter  of  John  Hacket,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  anA 
.Coventry.  Among  the  rectors  of  this  church  was  Thomas  Scot 
de  Rotherani»  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IT.  afterwards  Archbishop 
pf  York^  and  {jord  Chancellor  of  England. 

In  Priests'  Conrt  is  a  Free  Writi^o  School,  foonded  by  Sir 
John  Johnson,  Knt.  and  Alderman,  in  169B,  for  eight  scliolars  of 
the  parish  oi  St.  Vedast,  a^d  four  of  St.  Michael  U  Qosrn,  to  bo 
taught  free  of  any  chargje.  This  is  also  the  writing  90hod  for 
the  use  of  the  scholars  of  St.  Paul's^ 

Ito  St  Anne^s  Lane,  between  Noble  Street,  and  St.  MartinV 
le-Grand,  is  th^  parish  church  of  St.  Anne  afid  St  Agne8>  aii« 
piently  denosnifiated  St  Aniie's.  in  the  pillows,  on  account  of  tbo 
growth  of  thoaa  trees  on  the  spot.  Its  foundation  is  uucertaiQ* 
though  very  aii.oient,  as  John  de  Chimerby  was  collated  to  this 
church  in  July  1322,  when  the  rectory  was  under  the  patronage' 
of  the  deanery  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  Heniy  VII.  annexed 
it  to  Westminster,  but  Mary  transferred  the  gift  of  the  living  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  in  whom  it  still  continoeSi  Atmoiig  the 
rectors  of  note,  were  Alan  Percy,  third  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  held  the  living  only  forty  years  from  1521 
to  IdGO,  Dr.  John  Hopton,  Bishop  of  l^orwich,  &c.  &c.  The 
building  was  twice  burnt;  first,  in  1548,  but  soon^after  repaired; 
and  again  in  the  great  $re,  when  it  being  totally  demolished,  the 
present  structure  was  erected  in  its  place.  This  is  a  very  plain 
edifice,  enlightened  by  a  few  large  windows  cased  with  rustic. 
The  tower  is  square,  consisting  of  two  stages  above  the  roof,  and 
crowned  with  a  wooden  turret.  The  body  of  the  church  is  fifty* 
three  feet  square,  and  the  roof  ornamented  with  flowers,  firuit- 
leavesj,  &c.  is  supported  by  four  handsome  poriuthian  pillars. 
The  tower  and  turret  are  about  eighty  feet  in  height 

"  ?  The 
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The  only  monument  of  note  in  this  church,  is  that  of  Peter 
Herwood,  youn^r  son  of  Peter  Herwood,  of  Herwood,  who 
apprehended  Guy  Faox^  with  his  dark  lantern,  and  for  his  zealous 
prosecution  of  (Catholics,  as  a  Justice  of  Peace,  was  stabbed  in 
Westminster  Hall,  by  John  James,  a  Dominican  friar,  Anne 
Domini,  1640. 

St.  Leonard  Foster  Lane.  Nearly  opposite  the  church  of 
8t.  Yedast,  is  the  site  of  St.  Leonard,  inclosed  within  a  dwarf 
wall,  and  iron  railing.  This  was  once  a  rectory  recorded  by  the 
name  of  Bcclesia  Sancta  Lenardi  in  VetielU  S  Vedasti  Ijon» 
don.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Martins,  and  continued 
in  his  patronage  till  Henry  VIL  annexed  that  deanery  to  West* 
minster  Abbey.  In  right  of  this  tlie  dean  and  chapter  presents 
alternately  to  the  living  of  Christchurcb,  Newgate  Street.  The 
site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Leonard,  is  now  a  burial  g^und  • 
but  between  this  and  St.  Martin's-le- Grand,  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  it  appears  there  was  a  subterraneous  communication ;  at  least 
the  remains  of  a  passage  of  considerable  length  opening  from  a 
vault  in  St.  Leonard's  church-yard,  seems  to  justify  this  conjee* 
tore. 

Proceeding  through  Gary  or  Kery.  Lane,  so  named  from  an  an* 
eient  proprietor,  we  enter  Gutter  or  Guthuron's  Lane,  from  a 
former  owner.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  gold-beaters,  as 
appears- by  several  records  in  the  Exchequer ;  for  the  Easterling, 
corruptly  called  sterling  money,  was  appointed  to  be  made  of  fine 
silver,  such  as  men  made  into  foil^  and  was  called  silver  of  Gu* 
thurun's  Lane. 

In  Noble  Street,  near  Lily  Pot  Lane,  is  a  large  mansion, 
formerly  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Bludworth,  Knt.  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  during  the  year  of  the  gre!tft  fire.  When  that  disaster 
first  commenced,  neither  Sir  Thomas,  nor  any  of  the  citizens, 
entertain«?d  any  idea  of  the  danger  of  its  extending,  and  he  mad« 
use  of  such  an  inconsiderate  and  vulgar  joke  respecting  the  easy 
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mode  of  iUi  extinction,  that  the  citizens  ever  afterwards  were  im- 
placable to  him  and  his  family,  whom  they  considered  as  marked 
for  indelible  reproach.  In  1700,  8ir  Richard  Levett,  Lord  Mayor, 
inhabited  this  house,  and  for  some  time  since  it  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Charles  Rivington,  printer. 

At  the  south-east  comer  of  Noble  Street,  is  the  site  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  John  Zachary.  It  was  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, but  bein^  levelled  by  the  Fire  of  London,  the  church*yard 
ground  only  remains,  with  a  monument  against  the  old  wall  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  James  Drax,  and  his  lady,  1661. 

Among  the  interments  here,  Weever  informs  us,  were  the  remains 
of  John  Sutton,  Alderman  and  goldsmith,  1450,  he  being  killed 
on  London  Bridge,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  rebels  under  Jack  Cade. 
Sir  James  Pemberton,  Lord  Mayor  in  1612,  was  also  interred  here 
The  inscription  on  his  monument,  recorded  that  he  being  Sherifi^ 
at  the  coming  in  of  King  James,  entertained  iiear  forty  earls  and 
barons  in  his  house,  on  the  day  the  king  was  proclaimed.  He 
erected  a  Free- School  in  the  parish  of  Eccleston,  in  Lancashire, 
sixteen  years  before  his  death,  and  gave  QOL  per  annum,  for  its 
perpetual  support.  He  gave  HOOl.  to  Christ's  Hotipital,  and  200/. 
to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  &c.  &c.  He  died  in  1613,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Among  several  well  built  modem  houses  in  this  street,  particu- 
larly on  the  west  side,  a  large  mansion  still  remains,  now  used  as 
warehouses,  &c.  nearly  adjoining  the  church-yanl  of  St.  Olave, 
but  occupied  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Fleetwood,  the  active  Recorder  of  London.  This  gentle^ 
man  was  elected  to  this  .office,  in  1571,  created  a  Serjeant  in 
1580,  and  appointed  Queen's  Serjeant,  in  1592,  having  the  year 
before  resigned  the  Recordcrship,  in  favour  of  Edward  Coke, 
Esq.  of  the  loner  Temple,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  A  large  wooden  house  at  the  upper  eqd  of 
Fitchews  Court,  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Robert  Tich- 
|K)rne«  Mayor  in  165S^«  and  who,  in  1660,  was  cominitted  to  tha 

Jower, 
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Tower,  tried  and  eonvicted  of  high  treason.*  In  tlie  great  fire 
of  London,  ibis  house  escaped  in  a  wondeiful  manner,  as  almost 
all  the  surroonding  neighbourhood  was  destroyed. 

In  reference  to  Coachmakbus'  Hall,  an  account  of  which  haa 
already  been  given,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  first  eoaoh 
ever  publicly  seen  in  England,  was  the  equipage  of  Henry  Fitz- 
Allan,  steward  of  the  household  to  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth^ 
with  the  latter  of  three  sovereigns,  he  entertained  the  strongest 
hopes-  of  marriage,  and  left  the  kingdom  in  disgust,  when  he  fonnd 
himself  supplanted  in  her  good  graces  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
The  vehicle,  since  called  a  "  coach,''  was  a  French  invention,  as 

was 

*  Sir  Robert  Ticliboroe,  Kiit.  was  a  native  of  London,  but  descended  most 
probably  from  the  Ticbbomei  of  Hampshire,  formerly  Lords  Ferrard,  in  Ire- 
land, and  another  branch  of  Baronets  in  England.  Daring  the  civil  wars,  he 
entered  into  the  army,  became  a  Colonel  of  militia,  and  obtained  from  Fair* 
fax,  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Tower.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  advocates  for  the  death  of  Cbaries  !•  He  presented  a  petition  iiom  the 
Gommoo  Coancil  of  Liondon,  for  his  trial,  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  gave  judgment,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  execadoo*  When 
the  Long  Parliament  was  turned  out,  in  1C63,  he  was  Appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  and  represented  the  City  of  London,  in  the  Parliament  which 
gave  Oliver  Cromwell  the  Protectorship.  Before  this  he  was  chosen  Alderman 
of  London,  and  elected  Lord  Mayor,  December  15, 1635.  He  was  knighted 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  made  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  other  House.  This 
ae  attached  him  to  the  Cromwell  interest,  that  he  proposed  restoring  Bichard 
to  the  sovereign  power.  He  was,  however,  appointed  one  of  tlie  second 
Coouniltee  of  Safe  ty,  in  1659.  At  the  Restoration,  he  was  a  prisoner  to  the 
Serjeant  of  Arm^  from  whom  he  withdrew,  but  came  in  again,  and  was  tried 
and  condemned.  He  acknowledged  his  activity  in  the  king's  death,  and  that 
be  signed  the  wanant  for  his  execution,  but,  added  he,  "  had  T  known  then 
what  I  do  now,  I  would  have  chosen  d  red-hot  oven  to  have  gone  into,  as  soon 
OS  that  meeting ;  I  was  led  into  the  fact  for  want  of  years,  and  I  beg  that  your 
Lordships  wilt  be  instrumental  to  the  King  and  Parliament  in  my  behalf.''-* 
This  humiliation  swved  his  life,  but  be  never  regained  his  liberty,  dying  in  the 
T^wtr. 

Naitland's  Hist,  of  Loud.  Vol.  II.  p.  762. 
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was  abo  the  PoA  Chme^  brought  into  England,  by  Mr.  John 
Tull,  son  of  Mr.  Jelibro  Tdl,  the  well  known  writer  on  hosbandiy; 
he  fntrodaced  post-chaises  and  post  travelling,  for  which  h*e  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  1734.  Mr.  Toll  had  been  an  officer.rn  the  train 
of  ai^Iiery,  and  aid-de-camp  to  General  James  Campbell,  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  Among  other  plans,  Mr.  Tull  first 
proposed  bringing  fish  to  the  London  markets  by  land  carriage  ; 
but  being  unsupported,  he  was  arrested,  and  died  in  the  King's 
Bench  prison  in  1764,  having  spent  a  fortune,  and  died  a  martyr 
to  nnsuecessfiil  schemes.  Mr.  Blake,  superintendant  of  the  fish 
scheme,  allowed  him  a  guinea  a  week  dnrrng  his  confinement 
Coachmakers'  Hall  has  since  been  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  for 
debating  societies  and  political  demagogues  of  various  ^lescriptions. 

Staining  Lanb,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lily  Pot  Lane,  is  the 
site  of  the  parish  church  of  St  Mary  Staining,  being  inhabited 
by  paper-stainers,  according  to  Stow;  but  more  probably  so 
called  from  the  Saxon  word,  Stane,  or  Stone,  church.  It  was 
bat  a  small  structure  before  Its  destruction  by  the  great  fire  in 
1666;  and  not  being  rebuilt,  the  parish  was  united  to  that  of 
St  Michael,  Wood  Street  The  site  is  now  a  burial-ground. 
Among  the  rectors  of  this  church  was  the  famous  Dr.  Israel 
Tongue,  who  was  concerned  in  Titus  Oates's  plot  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  advowson  of  the  rectory  was  anciently 
in  the  prioress  and  convent  of  Clerkenwell,  and  continued  with 
them  till  the  suppression  by  Henry  VIII.  when  it  came  to  the 
crown,  in  which  it  still  continues. 

Adjoining,  on  the  south  side,  was  Shelley  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Thomas  Shelley  in  the  fifth  of  Henry  IV.  It  wm 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  thence  called  BACON  HOUSE. 

Though  Haberdasheret'  Hall,  in  Staining  Lane,  has  been  a}4 
ready  described  in  a.  preceding  volume,  it  may  oot  be  unoeces* 
sary  to  remark,  that  among  other  haberdashery,  or  small  wares, 
were  pins,  imported  by  foreigners,  to  the  amount  of  60,<M0/. ; 
before  this  time  the  English  kdles  wore  skewers,  made  of  the 

points 
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points  of  thorns,  &e.  At  lengthy  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
English  manufacturer  of  pins  exceeded  every  foreign  competitor 
in  this  dimiuntive,  though  useful  article,  of  dress. 

The  shops  of  the  haberdashers  made  a  very  gay  appearancie ;  and 
increasing  gradually  from  twelve  in  number  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  1580,  the  whole  street  from  Westminster  was  crowded 
with  them.  Some  of  the  ware:«  sold  by  these  haberdashers  or 
milliners,  were  gloves,  made  in  France  or^Spain;  kerseys  of 
Flanders  dye ;  French  cloth,  or  frizado ;  owches,  broaches, 
aiglets  and  spurs,  made  in  Venice,  or  Milan ;  daggers,  swords, 
knives,  girdles,  from  Spain ;  French  or  Milan  caps,  glasses, 
painted  cruises,  dials,  tables,  cards,  balls,  puppets,  inkhoms, 
tooth-picks,  silk  bottoms  and  silver  bottoms,  fine  earthen  pots, 
hawkers'  bells,  salt-cellars,  spoons  and  tin  dishes.  These  cast 
such  a  glare,  "  that  passengers,''  it  has  been  observed,  *'  gazed 
and  bought  their  knick-knacks/' 

Adjoining  Haberdashers'  Hall,  in  Staining  Lane,  is  a  Dissent^ 
ing  Meeting  House,  of  which  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gibbons  was 
pastor.    This  originally  belonged  to  the  Presby teriaos,*  but  is 

now 

*  While  this  Chapel  belonged  to  the  Presbyterians,  it  had  MTeral  learned 
and  Taluable  pastors,  particolarly  the  Rev.  TnsoPHiLVi  Lobb,  M.  D.  F.  R.S. 
This  gentleman,  unlike  many  of  his  prnfession,  knew  how  to  onite  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education  and  a  plentiful  income,  with  the  superior  one  of  a 
devout  life.  He  published  15  or  16  different  Treatises,  sii  of  which  were 
on  religious  subjects ;  the  rest  on  various  points  connected  with  his  medical 
profession.  He  was  bom  in  this  city,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1678,  and  died 
on  the  19lh  of  May,  1763.  There  is  a  good  portrait  of  him  prefixed  to  his 
Life,  written  bj  John  Greene.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  theXnde- 
pendent  Minbters  belonging  to  the  Church  meeting  in  this  Chapel,  may  be 
noticed  the  names  of  W.  Strong,  M.  A.  John  Rowe,  M.  A.  Seth  Wood,  M.  A. 
Theophitus  Gale;  M.  A.    Samuel- Lee,  M.  A.  David  Jennings,   LL.  D. 

*  and  Dr.  Thomas  G^bbdns*,  above-mentioned.    The  6rst  of  these  persons,  Mr. 

« 8tr6ng,""'gatbete4V  anindepehdent  congregation,  which  met  for  some  time 
in  WutmimUr  Abhey  I  Many  members  of  the  rebel  parliament  belonged  to 
it    Mr."  Strong  died  ia  the  month-  of  Jane^   1654,  and  was  interred  in  the 

Abbey 
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now  of  the  Independent  denomination :  the  Re?.  Jos.  Brook«bank 
being  minister. 

SILVER  STREET,  a  little  to  the  westward,  was  so  named 
on  account  of  its  having  been  the  residence  of  silversmiths.  At 
the  corner,  next  to  Falcon  Square,  is  the  site  of  the  church  of 
St  Oiave,  Silver  Street,  a  burial  place  for  the  inhabitants. 
When  this  church,  which  was  a  rectory,  was  founded,  does  not 
appear,  but  it  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St 
Panrs  long  before  the  fire  of  London.  In  ancient  Records  the 
ehnrch  is  called  St,  Olave  de  Muccwell,  or  Monkiwell  Street. 
4n  this  ehnrch  was  burled  John  Lord  Darcy,  who  died  in  1593. 
The  parish,  which  is  now  united  to  St,  Alton's,  Wood  Street,  still 
maintains  its  own  poor,  appoints  churchwardens,  &c.  though  no- 
thing remains  of  the  original  building. 

In  this  street  stands  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Calvinistic  Me- 
thodists, and  now  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Jones,  who  is  perhaps  the  only  dissenting  pluralist  iu  the  metro- 
polis. The  chapel  stands  in  Meeting- House  Yard,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Alban's,  Wood  Street,  and  St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street.  The 
date  of  itM  erection  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained ;  but  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  his  very  excellent  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting 
Churches,''*  supposes  it  to  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  fire 
of  London,  or  upon  King  Charles's  indulgence  in  1672.  In  its 
original  state  it  was  a  small  oblong  building,  with  three  galleries, 
plainly  fitted  up,  bat  it  now  contains  nothing  of  its  former  ap- 
pearance. As,  says  the  same  author,  it  was  shut  from  the  street 
and  concealed  from  observation,  it  was  admirably  adapted  to 
times  of  persecution ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  most  of  the 
Dissenting  places  of  worship  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

From 

Abbey  Chorch  on  the  41  h  of  July  ;  bat  his  remains  were  not  suffered  to 
repose  in  peace;  for  iu  the  month  of  September,  1661,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, Charles  II.  disgraced  himself  by  the  pitiful  revenge  of  having  his  body, 
along  with  those  of  many  others,  dog  op,  and  thrown  into  a  pit  made  for  that 
parpoia  in  St  Margaret's  Church  Yard,  Westminster. 
•  Vol.  III.  p.  1. 
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Fiom  a  imall  filain  strackuTe^  adapted  to'  iht  tasletf  ^f  oU 
&shioned  nonconformists,  it  has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  lai^ 
mad  splendid  chapel,  adorned  with  every  attraction  that  eandaczle 
the  senses  of  the  religious  public*  Since  the  year  1789,  a  new 
vestry  has  been  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  puipity  near  the  old 
gallery  stairs,  which  were  removed  to  the  side  of  the  new  vestry. 
A  reading  and  clerk's  desks  have  been  built;  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Countess  of  Huniingdon's  Hymns 
introduced,  and  an  organ  erected,  and  the  name  of  the  place  haa 
been  altered  from  Silver  Street  Meeting  to  Silver  Street  Chapel. 
In  short,  nothing  seems  wanting  in  these  mongrel  transfornn^ 
lions,  but  to  have  the  place  consecrated,  and  dedicated  to  some 
titular  saint  of  the  new  evangelical  calendar. 

The  original  congregation  at  Silver  Street  Meeting  was  of 
4he  Presbyterian  denomination;  and,  amongst  the  miniatera 
•nder  that  regimi  are  Jto  be  found  the  names  of  some  very  learned 
and  worthy  characters :  Dr.  Seaman>  Master  of  Peter  House, 
Ganbridge,  under  the  rebel  parliament  in  1644,  appears  to  have 
been  their  first  pastor.  He  is  described  as  a  learned  and  acuta 
nan  in  points  of  polemical  disputes.  He  waa  chaplain  to  the 
£arl  of  Northumberland,  and  was  chosen  into  the  lectureship  cff 
St.  Martin,  Lodgate.  Archbishop  Land  presented  him  to  tbe 
Kvingof  Allhallows,  Bread  Street,  in  1642.  The  following  year 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 
Mr.  Jenkynsf  relates  an  anecdote  of  his  saving  "  a  certain  right 
hunonrablelady,''  and  her  "  whole  noble  fiunily,''  from  Mling  into 
AunnatioD  throogh  the  machinations  of  "  some  Romish  Priests  f' 
who,  doubtless,  instigated  by  the  Devil,  and  not  having  the  fear 
of  God  before  their  eyes,  would  have  perauaded  the  '*  right 
honourable  lady''  to  have  believed  the  doctrine  of  transubstan* 
tiation !  But,  fortunately  for  the  soul  of  our  lady,  she  took  the 
precaution  of  appointing  "  a  dispute,''  '*  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  family,  between  some  of  the  most  able  Divines  of  both 

Communions.'^ 

*  WiUou*s  Antiq.  Di*.  III.  p.  116. 
f  SersioQ  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Seaman,  p«  51— t. 


iCoXkunuiiions.''  Mr.  Seaman  was  the  Protestant  Cliampion;  and 
lie  *'  so  completely  foiled"  the  two  *'  Romish  Priests'^  "  in 
argument/'  that  they  gave  up  the  controversy,  and  the  whole 
family  was  preserved  stedfast  in  the  Protestant  Religion!'^ 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
though  no  "  Romish  Priest'*  has  thou;;ht  it  of  sufficient  im« 
portance  to  relate  it  in  his  own  manner.  Dr.  Seaman  subse- 
quently  became  one  of  the  ministers  nominated  by  Parliament 
to  attend  the  Commissioners,  who  were  appointed  to  treat  with 
the  insulted  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  During  the  debates 
respecting  religion,  his  Majesty  is  said  to  have  taken  particniaif 
notice  of  the  singular  ability  discovered  by  Dr.  Seaman,  who  had 
for  his  coadjutors  on  the  side  of  Parliament,  Messrs,  Caryl,  Mar* 
shall,  and  Vines.* 

Immediately  after  this  treaty,  the  unfortunate  monarch  was 
impeached  by  the  canting  Parliament-Army  of  High-Treason. 
That  no  reproach  should  attach  to  the  Clergy  in  this  vile  busi- 
ness, the  Presbyterian  Ministers  published  a  vindication  of  them- 
selves ;  and  it  received  the  signatures  of  fifty-seven  of  the  Lon- 
don Clergy,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Seaman.  However  success^ 
fttl  some  people  may  think  these  Presbyterian  Divines  were  in 
their  endeavours  to  wipe  off  the  foul  reproach,  that  "  the  Pres* 
byterians  had  brought  the  King  to  the  block,  and  that  the  Inde* 
pendents  cut  off  his  head,''  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  year  1654, 
Dr.  Seaman  was  appointed,  by  that  disgrace  of  religion,  hn<> 
manity,  and  liberty,  Oliver  Cromwell,  one  of  the  Visitors  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  and  that  about  the  same  time  he  be- 
came the  Vice-Chauceltor  of  the  same  University  if  At  the 
Restoration  he  very  properly  lost  all  his  preferments ;  and  he 
was,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  ejected  from  his  living  of  All- 
hallows  ;  soon  after  which  he  preached  to  a  society  of  his  old 
hearers  in  Bread  Street,  till  the  Meeting-House  in  Silver  Street 
was  built  for  him,  where  he  preaciied  till  his  death,  on  the  9th  of 

Part  III.  X  September, 

*  NeaPs  HUtory  of  the  Puritans,  Dr.  Toulmin's  £d.  Vol.  II.  p.  341,  at 
cited  ia  Wilson  Aiitiq.  Dis.  Ch.  III.  p.  10,  11. 

t  K«Bconferaii|t*t  Memorial^  Vol.  I.  p.  HO,  ia  Wiiioa. 
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September,  IG95.  Wood*  says,  his  death  was  ''  tn^ch  lamented 
by  tlie  bretliren,  in  regard  be  was  a  learned  man/'  He  trans- 
lated Mr.  Ball's  Catechism  into  the  Turkish  langQage;t  and 
always  carried  about  with  hiro,  for  his  own  itse«  a  small  Plemtin 
Bible,  without  points.  He  left  behind  him  a  valuable  library. 
It  was  the  first  sold  by  auction  in  England/ and  praduced  700/.  a 
very  considerable  sum  in  those  days.  A  catalogue  of  this  library 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  belonging  to  the  9>ptists'  Acadpmy 
Ht  Bristol,  t 

Mr.  HowB,  of  whom  some  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  account 
of  Dr.  >¥illiams's  Library,  Redcross  Street,  was  tbe  third  mini* 
ster  in  succession  at  Silver  Street:  he  succeeded  Dr.  Jacomb,  a 
learned  and  able  divine,  whom  Anthany  k  Wood  supposed,  but 
erroneously,  to  have  assisted  in  the  continuation  of  Pool's  Anno- 
tations. He  waa  succeeded  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Williams,  wh9 
is  also  noticed  ki  the  account  of  Redcross  Street. 
.  The  last  Presbyterian  Minister  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Greig,  ancle 
top  "  the  pulpit  orator,"  Mr.  Joseph  Fftweett.  Mr.  Greig  married 
the  widow  of  Col.  Drew,  and  thereby  becoming  rich,  he  retired 
frora^  Silver  Street,  and  with  him  ended  tte  Presbyterian  dynaniff 
at  this  place. 

.  After  tbis,  tbe  Independents  came  into  possession  of  the  place  ; 
and,  among  the  list  of  their  ministers,  we  observe  the  names  of 
Philip  Nye,  Jil.  A.§  Daniel  Neal,  M.  A.  and  Roger  Pickering, 
M.  A.  F.  R.  S. 

Philip  Nye,  who,  among  many  other  puritanical  divines,  i» 
**  damned  to  fame,'f  for  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  rebel 
against  Charles  I.  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in   Sussex, 
about  lt096.     He  entered  a  commoner  at  Brazen  Nose,  in  1615, 
whence  he  removed  to  Magdalen  Hall,  for  the  sake  of  a  purita- 
nical 
•  Athenre  Ox.  IL  p.  693. 
t  Keiuiett's  Chronicle,  p.  300. 
X  Cahmy's  Account,  p.  16 — Cont.  p.  17,  in  Wilwn. 

f  Th«  Kditors  of  tbe  General  Biographical  Dictionary   hare  taken  nr» 
notice  of  Mr.  NeaJ,  ihoagh  they  have  gone  into  tome  length  concerning 
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feical  tutor.  In  1620,  having  taken  onlera,  he  became  cnrate  of 
St  Michael's,  Cornhill,  London,  till,  dissenting  from  the  esta- 
bUshcd  churchy  he  emigrated  to  Holland  in  1633.  He  conti* 
naed  for  the  most  part  at  Arnheim,  in  Guelderland,  till  1640,* 
when  his  friends^  the  rebel-parliament,  beginning  to  sncceed  ia 
their  purposes  over  the  royal  authority,  he  returned  home,  and 
being  patronized  by  the  rebellions  Earl  of  Manchester,  he  became 
minister  of  Kimbolton,  Hants. 

In  1643,  having  been  appointed  one  of  the  Westminster  di« 
vines,  he  became  a  furious  Presbyterian,  and  a  zealous  "  Solemn- 
League  and  Covenant-man."  He  accordingly  went  with  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, Stephen  Marshall,  into  Scotland,  and  there  har- 
rangued  the  poor  Scots  on  the  great  blessings  they  should  obtain 
by  entering  into  this  famous  league.  Among  other  things,  he 
told  them,  that  they  were  entered  into  such  a  league  and  cove* 
nant  as  would  never  be  forgotten  by  them  and  their  posterity, 
and  both  would  have  occasion  to  remember  it  with  joy;  that 
it  was  such  an  oath,  for  matter,  persons,  and  other  circumstances, 
that  the  like  had  not  been,  in  any  age,  sufficiently  warranted  both 
by  human  and  divine  story ;  for,  as  God  did  swear  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men  and  kingdoms,  so  kingdoms  must  now  swear  for  the 
preservation  and  salvation  of  kingdoms,  to  establish  a  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  in  England,  &c.f 

.  When  the  Parliament  took  the  Covenant,  Nye  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  them,  in  defence  of  it,  September  25,  1643.  A  second 
edition  was  published  in  1660.  For  this  service  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  rectory  of  Acton,  near  London,  from  which  Dr.  Featley 
had  been  "  ejected.'*  J 

Nye  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  preface  to  the  infamous  Presby- 
terian Directory  ;  but  when  his  brethren,  acting  agreeably  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  that  intolerant  formulary,  attempted  to  enforce 

X  2  the 

•  WotKl's  Athens  Oion.  II.  502,  503. 
f  Merc.  Aolicas  ia  October,  1643,  p.  610.    Exhorlarjon  to  the  taking  of 
the  Solemo  League  and  Covenant,  for  Reformatiou  and  Defence  of  Reli- 
gion, &c.    1643.  %  Wood's  Atbeon  Ozon.  ut.  tup. 
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the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  he  dissented  from 
them^  and  became  a  zealous  Independent,  and  when  these  became 
the  reigning  faction,  he  paid  his  court  to  the  great  folks  of  the 
army,  vho  sent  him,  with  Marshall,  to  the  king  at  Garisbrooke 
Castle,  to  attend  upon  the  Commissioners  then  appointed  to 
persuade  him  to  dethrone  and  dishonour  himself  by,  1,  ac- 
knowledging that  the  war  raised  against  him  was  a  just  one ; 
2,  to  abolish  episcopacy ;  3,  to  settle  the  power  of  the  militia 
in  persons  nominated  by  the  two  houses ;  and,  4,  to  sacrifice  all 
those  that  had  adhered  to  him.^  For  this  impudent  service,  they 
were  rewarded  with  dOO/  a  piece. 

When  General  Monk  entered  London,  Nye  and  others  entered 
into  various  secret  schemes  for  driving  him  back  to  Scotland  ; 
but,  fortunately,  their  base  designs  were  disconcerted,  and  the 
power  of  the  army  and  the  Independents  sunk  together. 

After  the  Restoration,  in  1662,  he  was  strongly  suspected  \» 
be  engaged  in  ToAgue's  Plot,  hut  nothing  was  proved  against 
bim.  He  was  ejected  from  his  living  of  Bartholomew  behind  the 
£xchange,  but  continued  his  ministerial  services  in  private  till 
the  king  granted  some  further  liberty  of  conscience,  when  he 
became  a  regular  public  teacher  among  the  Independent  Dissen- 
ters. He  died  in  Septeoiber,  1672,  and  lies  buried  in  the  upper 
▼ault  under  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Corn  hi  11.  Dr.  Catamy 
describes  him  as  "  a  man  of  uncommon  depth,  who  was  seldom, 
if  ever,  over-reached ;"  but  Wood,  probably  with  some  exagge- 
ration, says,  he  was  "  a  most  dangerous  and  seditious  person,  a 
politic  pulpit*driver  of  Independency,  an  insatiate  escurient  after 
riches,  and  what  not,  to  raise  a  family,  and  to  heap  up  wealth.'* 
Edwardsf  says,  that  besides  his  living  at  Acton,  he  possessed 
four  Lectures  in  Westminster,  besides  his  interest  and  share  in 
some  lectures  in  London ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that, 
in  1653,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Tryers  for  the  appro- 
bation of  public  preachers,   he  contrived  to  procure  to  his  son  the 

clerkship, 
*  Snlraon's  Chron.  Hi»C.  onder  1647, 
f  Ga  ngrscoa,  Part  I.  p.  6«. 
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'  clerkbhip,  and  himself  a  living  of  400/.  a  year.  Yet>  io  a  nam* 
live  of  hb  case,  published  in  1662,  he  attempts  to  vindicate 
his  conduct  in  the  late  times ;  and,  in  the  conclusion,  he  endea- 
▼ours  to  excite  the  compassion  of  his  readers,  by  representing 
himself  as  then  "  in  an  infirm  state,  and  in  the  65th  year  of  hia 
age,  having  been  a  preacher  forty  years ;  that  he  had  a  wife 
and  three  children  to  be  provided  for,  his  present  maintenance 
depending  upon  a  voluntary  contribution ;  and  if  this  little  means 
he  taken  from  him,  his  family,  in  respect  of  outward  subsistance, 
in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined.*" 

A  much  greater,  and  more  consistent  man  than  Mr.  Nye, 
was  Mr.  Neal,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans. He  was  born  in  London,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1678b 
He  was  early  sent  to  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  where  he  conti- 
nued till  he  was  head  scholar.  About  the  year  1697,  he  entered 
as  a  student  in  Mr.  Howe's  Dissenting  Academy,  where  he  spent 
three  years,  and  then  removed  into  Holland,  where  he  prose* 
cuted  his  studies,  at  the  Uatversity  of  Utrecht,  during  two  years, 
under  Professors  D'Uries,  Graevius,  and  Burman.  He  then  re- 
moved, for  one  year,  to  Leyden.  In  1 703,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, in  company  with  Martin  Tomkins,  and  the  justly  cele- 
brated and  amiable  Lardner. 

In  1706  he  commenced  preacher,  and  became  assistant  to 
Pr.  Singleton,  at  Silver  Street,  and  at  Loriners'  Hall.  In  1706 
he  became  pastor,  and  remained  at  Silver  Street  till  the  year 
1743,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  William  Lister.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans,  though  certainly  tinctured  with  a  small 
share  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  and  not  a  little  of  nonconformist- 
prejudice  against  church  establishments,  is  a  very  excellent, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  impartial  book.  The  learned  translator  of 
Mosbeim's  Ecclesiastical  History,t  speaking  of  the  Puritans,  ob- 
serves, that  '*  no  writer  has  treated  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  a  more  ample  and  elegant  manner  than  Daniel  Neal,  in 

X  3  his 

*  Kennett's  Chronicle,  p.  50t. 
t  Maclab'i  Mosh.  Scclet.  Hiit.  IV.  p.  9, 
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bis  "  History  of  the  Puritans.'*  Bot,  he  adds,  "  the  author  ©f 
this  laborious  work,  who  was  himself  a  Donconforinist,  has  not, 
indeed,  been  able  to  impose  silence  so  far  on  the  warm  and  im- 
petuous spirit  of  party,  a^s  not  to  discover  a  certain  degree  of 
partiality  in  favour  of  his  brethren :  for  while  Ite  relates,  in  the 
most  circumstantial  manner,  all  the  injuries  the  Puritans  re- 
eetved  from  the  Bishops,  and  those  of  the  established  religion,  he, 
in  many  places,  diminishes,  excuses,  or  palliates,  the  faults  and 
llskilings  of  these  separatists." 

Mr.  Wilson,  whose  History  it  is  always  pleasing  to  refer  to, 
notwithstanding  the  great  difference  of  sentiment  which  evidently 
appears  to  exist  between  him  and  Dr.  Toulmin,  very  properly 
remarks,  that  "  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  entertained  by 
some  persons,''  the  Edition  of  the  learned  and  venerable  Doctor, 
*'  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  completest  edition  of  Mr.  Neal'i 
Vork  that  has  hitherto  appeared  from  the  press.''*  Mr.  Neat 
died  at  Bath,  on  the  4lh  of  April,  1743,  and  was  interred 
in  Bunbill  Fields  burial-ground.  He  was  succeeded  at  Silver 
Street  by  Mr.  Lister,  as  before-mentioned.  Mr.  Lister  was  snc* 
ceeded  by  th«  Rev.  Roger  Pickering,  M.  A.  F.  R.S.  Poor 
Mr.  Pickering,  though  one  of  the  most  learned  and  sensible  mi* 
nistere  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  has  obtained 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  notice  in  the  annals  of  Dissent.  He 
appears  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  the  church ;  but 
early  in  life  he  joined  the  Dissenters.  In  the  year  1744  he  was 
elected  Fellow   of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  contributed  many 

valuablt 

*  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Dis.  Churches,  III.  p.  100. — ^Dr.  Toulmin  has  an- 
nounced a  History  of  the  Dissenters,  a  work,  such  as  it  may  very  (airly  bs 
presumed  a  writer  like  the  Doctor  would  produce,  is  very  much  wanted. 
The  History  of  Dissenters,  in  fonr  Tolnmcs,  lately  published,  though  neces- 
tarily  abounding  with  many  valnable  materials,  i»  a  farrago  of  fustian,  bom- 
bast, and  bi)eotry,  as  disgraceful  to  literature  as  religion  ;  but,  to  the  credit 
of  the  respectable  Dissenters  of  the  present  day,  they  liave  not  encouraged 
the  work,  and  it  appears  to  have  dropped  alniMt  "  still-born  from  the 
Press." 
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vatuabfe  papers  to  their  Tranaactions.*  His  ministry  at  Silver 
Street  lasted  only  about  four  yeare ;  for  engaging  in  a  distillery 
concern^  which  did  not  answer  his  expectations^  he  suddenly 
became  overwhelmed  with  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  was  made 
bankrupt,  and  was  thrown  into  tlie  Fleet  Prison,  which  circum- 
stance, added  to  the  contempt  and  neglect  this  supposed  disgrace 
brought  upon  him  from  several,  who,  in  his  prosperous  days, 
had  affected  to  respect  and  admire  him,  soon  broke  his  hr^art, 
and  brought  him  to  an  early  grave  !  It  is  in  vain  to  boast  of 
candour,  liberality,  humanity,  &c.  towards  a  mau  nuder  no 
cloud  or  difficulties :  when  misfortunes  assail  him,  then,  if  these 
devout  pretenders  would  shew  the  sincerity  of  th^jr  professions, 
is  the  period  for  the  exercise  of  their  candour  and  benevolence ; 
but,  as  in  the  present  day,  so  in  Mr.  Pickering's  case,  when  he 
became  poor>  it  was  immediately  discovered  that  "  pride,  luxury, 
and  extravagance,  where  the  sources  of  those  misfortunes  which 
tarnished  his  reputation,  and  diminished  that  respectability  which 
•otherwise  woald  have  attached  to  his  character/'  It  is,  however, 
acknowledged,  that  he  possessed  "  the  learning  of  an  accom* 
plished  scholar,  with  a  truly  independent  and  liberal  mind:'^ 
and  that  he  had  "  some  amiable  qualities  *"  When  the  truly 
excellent  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  was  compelled,  like  Mr. 
Pickering,  to  seek  "  shelter  within  the  Rules  of  the  Fleetf". 
many  therejwere  who  discovered,  and  not  till  tlien,  tliat  Penn  had 
many  and  grievons  faults  !  Had  Mr.  Pickering  succeeded  in  his 
attempts  to  acquire  an  honest  independence  in  life,  but  few 
would  have  found  out  his  failings ;  but,  when  he  fell,  then  even 

X4  his 

*  Tliese  are,  ^*  Observations  on  the  Seeds  of  Moshrooros,"  VoL  XLIl^ 
893. — "  Scheme  of  the  Diary  of  the  Weather:  with  Descriptions  of  the 
Thermometer,  Hygrometer,  Anemoscope,  and  Ombrometer." — XLII.  1-— 1£* 
'V  On  the  Frofiogation  and  Culture  of  Mushrooms,"  i6.  96* — "  On  the 
Manuring  Land  with  Fossil  Shells"  ib.  191.-^"  Account  of  the  Earthquake 
at.  London,  Marsh,  1749— 63."— XLVI.  £«!«.— Vide  WiUon'i  Antiq   JH 

t  S^t  bis  JUikf  by  Mr.  Clarkioiu 
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liis  bretbreu  "  forsook  him  and  fled :''  forgetting  the  principte 
of  that  common  maxim  :  Actus  non/acit  reum,  nisi  mens  sit  rea,* 
these  pseudo-friends  immediately  set  down  their  best  friends 
as  criminal  the  moment  they  discover  their  poYorty.  A  trace 
with  the  professions  of  snch  men !  They  are  infidels  at  heart, 
and  secretly  deHpise  the  religion  they  affect  to  belieye,  and  for 
which  they  are  so  zealous  ! 

In  Mr.  Pickering's  prosperous  days  he  employed  himself  as  a 
tutor,  and  had  the  honour  to  have  amoug  his  pnpils  the  cele- 
brated antiquary,  Mr.  poiigh.  He  died  on  tlie  18th  of  May, 
'  17d5  ;  and  his  memory  will  ever  be  revered  by  all  those  w^o 
know  how  to  discriminate  between  a  man  of  real  worth  and  a 
man  worth  money.f 

The  reign  of  Independency  at  Silver  Street  terminated  with 
the  pastoral  labours  of  the  Rev.  David  Bogue,  M.  A.  now  removed 
to  Grosport,  where  he  keeps  a  respectable  Academy,  and  superin- 
tends the  education  of  young  men  designed  for  Missionaries  in 
foreign  parts.  He  is  a  venerable  and  respectable  minister  ;  but 
Las  not  added  to  his  literary  or  theological  reputation  by  the 
*'  History  of  Dissenters,''  which  he  has  published  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Rumsey. 

In  the  year  1789,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wills.  A.  Q.  hecame  qi- 
uister  at  this  place.  He  was  educated  to  the  church ;  but  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  proceed  in  the  course  of  irregularity  which 
he  had  adopted,  by  preachiug  in  Dissenting  Meetings,  he,  along 
with  several  others,  in  the  year  1782,  sought  refuge  under  the 
Toleration  Act  He  was  then  elected  a  regular  teacher  at  Spa 
Fields  Chapel,  at  that  time  under  the  care  of  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon.  Mr.  Wills;  however,  it  would  appear,  in  a  course 
of  time,  attempted  some  reform  in  the  connection,  which  her 
ladyship  not  approving,  she  indignantly  dismissed  him.    He 

preached 

*  "  The  Act  does  not  malie  a  man  goilty,  UBless  the  miDd  be  also  gailty.** 
tJnleaa  the  intent  be  criminal,  the  deed  cannot  be  attainted  of  criminal  jtj. 

t  See  European  Magisiue  for  September,  1809;  and  Wilfou'i  Autiq, 
lit  sop.  T 
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preached  his  last  sermon  at  Spa  Fields  on  the  6lh  of  July,  1788. 
He  requested  to  preach  a  regular  fiirewell  sermon  ;  but  the 
CoontesM  refused  him,  at  the  same  time  giving  positive  orders, 
that  for  the  future,  "  he  should  never  enter  any  of  her  pulpits  I" 
It  is  daugerons  to  contend  when  a  woman  rules;  and  Mr.  Wills 
patiently  submitted  to  the  dicUtion  of  this  new  species  of  femala 
eccleiiiastical  jurisdiction. 

After  preaching  in  various  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapels  in 
and  about  town,  in  the  year  1789,  he  engaged  the  Chapel  in 
Silver  Street;  and  at  Christmas  of  the  same  year,  he  took  it  on  a 
lease  of  19  or  20  years.* 

In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Wills  lost  many  of  his  flock  through  tht 
superior  popularity  of  an  autinomian  coal-heaver,  who  took  up 
his  quarters  in  Grub  Street.     Mr.  Wills  had,  it  seems,  been  in 
the  habit  of  informing  his  liearers  that,  though  Jesus  Christ  had 
certainly  paid  every  debt  for  them  to  the  offended  justice  of  Hea- 
ven,  and  though  their  future  salvation  was  infallibly  sealed  to 
them  by  the  predetermined  will  and  counsel  of  God,  insomuch 
that  nothing   could   prevent  their  inheriting  the  promises,  yet 
they  must  perform  good  works,  if  it  were  out  of  mere  gratitude 
and  honour.    This  species  of  logic  was  ridiculed  as  the  heighlh 
of  absurdity  by  his  brotlier  Calviniat,  of  Grub  Street,  who  stig- 
matized him  as  a  legalist,  and  as  an  enemy  to  the  unmixed  grace 
of  God,  by  Jesus.     Many  other  hard  thiugs  were  said  of  him; 
and  these,  with  the  defection  of  his  flock,  who,  laughing  in  liberty, 
left  their  poor  pastor  bound  in  the  fetters  of  a  willing  and  useless 
bondage  of  love  and  good  works,  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits  that 
"  he  ever  after  became  a  prey  to  bodily  infirmities,  which  at 
length  wholly  laid  him  aside."     He  died.  May  the  12th,  1802, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Burian  church- 
yard, at  Boskenna,  in  Cornwall.     His  most  popular  work  is  •'  The 
Spiritual  Register,"  in  three  volumes  12mo.  published  1787— 

1795.t 

Mr. 

•  WiIaon*sAntlq.  III.  1^1. 
t  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Thomak  Wills,  &c.  iii  Wils«o,  ubi  nipr«. 
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Mr.  Wills  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Robert  Caldwall,  who  dyin^ 
young,  was  succeeded  by  the  present  minister,  the  Rev.  Evan 
John  Jones,  who  after  following  a  secular  employment  in  London, 
and  though  early  sent  to  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  "  never  pm- 
aued  any  stndies  for  the  ministry/'*  was  "  ordcwted"  at  Silver 
Street,  on  the  ]2lh  of  February,  1800,  having  previously  offi- 
ciated as  an  occasional  preacher  in  Moorfields,  &c.  He  also 
engaged  Islington  Chapel,  and,  as  Mr.  Wilson  informs  us,  holds 
the  leases  of  both  that  Chapel  and  Silver  Street  in  his  hands  ;t 
and  "  the  congreje^ation  at  each  place  being  numerous,  and  both 
ticketed  to  great  advantage,  the  joint  concern  cannot  be  an  un- 
profitable one,'' 

MoNKWELL  Street  branches  out  at  right  angles,  from  the 
west  end  of  Silver  Street.  It  is  vulgarly  called  Mug  well  Street, 
from  a  well  at  the  north  end  towards  Cripplegate.  In  this  street 
is  Windsor  Court,  in  which  stands  a  Meeting-House  belonging  to 
aamall,  bat  highly  espectabie,  congregation  of  English  Presby-- 

teriani^ 

•  Wilson,  ut  sup. 

t  On  this  circams  ance  Mr.  Wilson  remarksi  that "  as  it  is  supposed  neither 
concern  would  afford  a  sufficient  maintenance  alone,  Mr.  Jones  is  not  lightly 
to  be  condemned  as  a  pluralist;  mare  especially  as  these  things  are  sanctioned 
by  authority^  Besides,  the  strait-laced  notions  ofcertain  rigid  discipliaarians, 
respecting  pluralists,  and  the  popular  constitution  of  primitive  churches,  are 
quite  old-fashioned  things,  and  therefore  not  to  be  attended  to.  In  the  pre- 
sent age  of  improvement,  when  a  due  mixture  of  worldly  policy  is  consider- 
ed essential  in  matters  of  religion,  a  man  would  be  esteemed  a  dolt,  who  at- 
tempted to  revive  the  simple  manners  of  his  forefathers."  "  Sectarianism 
must  lose  much  of  the  odium  formerly  attached  to  it,  by  assuming  the  trap- 
pings of  the  establishment,  and  by  stripping  it  of  that  austerity  for  which  the 
puritans  and  non-conformists  were  so  highly  censurable  !"  Hist,  and  Antiq. 
of  Dis.  Churches,  HI.  p.  124.  The  reader  hardly  need  to  be  informed  that 
this  writer  is  himself  a  dissenter ;  neither  shoald  he  wonder,  that  a  Work  from 
a  brother,  containing  so  severe  and  just  a  sarcasm,  should  be  somewhat  nnpio* 
pular  with  his  brethren. 
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tenant.  This^  says  Mr.  Wilson,  is  |»robaUy  the  oldest  MeeUng- 
Hoase  now  in  existence  among  the  dissenters  in  London.  The 
precise  date  of  its  erection  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  it  was  the 
first  Meeting-Hoase  built  by  the  non -conformists  after  the  fire 
of  London^  and  was  raised  between  that  year  and  the  year 
1675. 

Although  this  place  is  of  so  early  a  date^  it  is  an  extraordinary 
good  one,  and  in  point  of  substance  far  superior  to  most  that 
have  been  erected  in  later  times.  It  is  a  large  brick  building  of 
a  square  form,  with  three  deep  galleries  ^  and  being  situated  nn« 
der  a  gateway  is  hid  from  the  street  It  was  built  by  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Doolittle,  who  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  St.  Al- 
phage,  Loudon  Wall.  Mr.  Doolittle  had  a  house  built  adjoining 
the  Chapel,  by  which  he  could  more  easily  make  his  escape 
when  interrupted  by  the  soldiers,  which  was  very  oden  the 
case. 

Upon  the  indnlgence  granted  to  the  non-conformists,  in  1672. 
Mr.  Doolittle  took  out  a  license,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
vestry,  framed  and  glazed.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  this 
curious  document : 

*'  Carolus,  R. 
"  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  all  Mayors, 
Bailifis,  Constables,  and  other  our  officers,  and  ministers,  civil! 
and  military,  whom  it  may  concern,  greeting.  In  pursuauce  of 
our  declaration  of  the  llth  of  March,  167^,  wee  allowed,  and 
wee  do  hereby  allow  of  a  certaine  room  adjoining  to  the  dwelling 
house  of  Thomas  Doelittle,  in  MugweU  Street,  to  bee  a  place  for 
the  use  of  such  as  do  not  confbrme  to  the  Church  of  England, 
wIm)  are  in  the  persuasion  commonly  called  Presbyterians,  to 
meet  and  assemble  in,  in  order  to  their  public  worship  and  devo- 
tion, and  all  and  singular  our  officers  and  ministers,  ecclesiastt- 
pill,  civill  and  military,  whom  it  may  concerne,  are  to  take  due 

notice 
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Botice  hereof;  and  t1iey«  aud  every  of  them  are  hereby  strict? j 
charged  and  required  to  bioder  any  tumult  or  disturbance^  and  ta 
protect  them  in  their  said  meeting  and  assembly. 

*'  Given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  2d  day  of 
April,  in  the  24th  year  of  our  Reign,  1672. 

**  By  his  Majesty's  command, 

"  ARLINGTON/' 

**  N.  B.  The  above  was  the  first  Meeting-House  built  after  the 
fire  of  London,  1662.* 

"  This  and  the  dwelling-bonse  are  the  oldest  in  the  parish  of 
aiave  Hart  Street. 

*'  1766.  Sam.  Sheafe,  grandson  to  the 
above-named  Thomas  Doolittel ;  He 
died  Pastor  thereof,  24  May,  1707^ 
aged  77." 

In  the  license  above,  "  CAROLUS  R.''  is  in  the  hand-writiiig 
ef  the  king  himself. 

Most  of  the  ministers,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Doolittle,  were,  like 
their  predecessor,  zealous  Calvinists,  till  one  of  them,  Mr.  Henry 
Read,  began  to  verge  into  Arminianism,  and  was  dismissed  as  a 
heretic.  Dr.  Lawrence  succeeded  him,  and  he,  though  more  or- 
thodox, softened  the  severity  of  the  horribile  decretum  by  a  portion 
of  Baxterianism,  allowing,  thatthongb  a  certain  fiivourike  number 
must  be  saved,  yet  all  may  be :  some  are,  noUfis  volens,  taken  to 
Heaven,  whilst  others,  and  that  a  frightful  majority,  without  any 
reason  given,  are  allowed  to  fight  their  way  through  the  storms 
and  tempests,  the  floods  and  hurricanes,  with  almost  every  possi- 
ble disadvantage,  of  this  tumultuous  world,  to  thai  rest  whicl^ 
«//  have  forfeited,  and  but  few  find ! 

Dr. 

•  Query,  1666  ? 
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th.  Lawrence  wts  raceeeded  by  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  ora«> 
tors  this  country  has  produced.  This  was  the  Rey.  James  For* 
DVCE,  D.  D.  among  whose  numerous  congregation  was  frequently 
obseryed  the  celebrated  Garrtck.  Dr.  Fordyce,  though  a  most 
excellent  man,  did  not  preach  a  strain  of  doctrine  calculated  to 
attract  the  notice^  or  suit  the  fiincies  of  the  multitude ;  and  oratory 
is  certainly  not  all  that  is  required  of  the  ministers  of  religion  to 
ensure  their  constant  reputation :  hence^  in  time,  his  congrega- 
tion began  to  decline;*  and  at  present,  though  not  numerous,  the 
hearers  are  very  respectable,  and,  under  the  able  instructions  of 
so  learned  and  worthy  a  pastor  as  Dr.  Lindsay,  very  intelligent. 

Dr.  Fordyce  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1720.  His 
elder  brother.  Dr.  David  Fordyce,  was  professor  of  divinity,  and 
moral  philosophy  in  the  Marischal  College ;  but  making  the  tour 
of  Italy,  on  his  return,  in  1751,  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  on 
the  coast  of  Holland.  He  was  the  author  of  several  learned  and 
valuable  works.f . 

Our  divine,  was  also  of  Marischal  College,  were  he  went 
through  the  regular  course  of  studies  to  prepare  him  for  the  Chris« 
tian  ministry,  and  was  duly  qualified  for  tiiat  high  office>  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

He  was  first  appointed  to  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Brechin,  in 
the  county  of  Angus,  where  he  continued  some  years,  and  then 
was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Alloa,  near  Stirling.  During  his 
residence  here,  he.pniilished  several  sermons,  and  greatly  pleased 
the  liberal  and  candid  Calvinists  at  the  Synod  of  i^erth  aod  Stir* 

ling,  by  one  on  "  The  delusive  and  bloody  spirit  of  Popery  ['* - 

For  another,   "  On  the  Folly,  Infiumy,  and  Misery  of  unlawful 
Pleasure,"  preached  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Churcli 

of 

*  Mr.  WiltoQ  greatly  miscalcalated,  when  be  stated,  (Vol.  III.  p.  188) 
that  "  at  preieoi  the  number  of  pews  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  hearers.'*  It 
is  unaccountable  how  so  candid  a  writer  should  bare  fallen  into  so  very  illibe* 
ral  an  error. 

t  The  learned  phyiician.  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  wh«  died  in  the  year  iset, 
waa  neph«w  to  thaie  two  biothars. 
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of  ScoUani],  and  ptibliBlied  in  1760^  he  was  rewarded  willi  a 
D.  D/s  diploma,  by  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

In  the  year  17^^  various  family^  and  other  circumstances, 
brought  him  to  settle  in  London,,  where  he  was  chosen  co-pastor 
with,  and,  subsequently,  successor  to  Dr.  Lawrence,  at  Monkwell 
Street. 

.  For  several  years,  observes  Mr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Fordyce  maintain- 
ed a  high  share  of  popularity  at  this  place,  generally  preaching 
to  crouded  and  overflowing  audiences.  Such  popularity  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  excellence  of  his  pulpit  services,  vhether  con- 
sideced  in  relation  to  the  elegance  they  displayed  as  compositions, 
or  their  bappy  adaptation  to  impress  the  heart,  and  their  unl- 
foim  practical  tendency.  Their  effect  was  also  much  heightened 
by  the  author's  studied  action  and  elocution,  whicb  were  well 
calculated  to  strike  the  generality  of  hearers;  by  the  dignified 
figure  of  his  person;  and  by  the  animated  expression  of  bis 
countenance,  and  of  his  bright  penetrating  eye. 

Dr.  Fordyce,  however,  unfortunately  for  the  continuance  of  his. 
popularity,  was  discovered  to  be  too  rational  in  bis  doctrines,  and 
too  liberal  in  bis  opinions ;  and  these  defects,  as  they  grew  with 
bis  declining  years,  brought  upon  him  the  dreadful,  but  unjust, 
stigma  of  deism,*  socinianism,  &c.  Neither  the  pure  devotional 
spirit,  the  zeal  for  the  true  interest  of  religion  and  virtue,  nor  the 
powerful  auxiliary  of  a  correct  life,  whicb,  on  all  occasions,  pub- 
lic and  private,  be  manifested,  could  screen  him  from  the  enve- 
nomed darts  of  envy  and  calumny.  His  faith  was  unfashionable  ; 
and  what  value  bavc  good  works  if  performed  from  principles  un- 
sanctioned 

*  From  thi»  foul  charge  his  memory  has  been  defended  by  his  successor. 
Dr.  Lindsay,  in  a  very  excellent  dlMTourse  on  his  funeral.  Indeed,  nothing 
but  the  rage  of  disappointed  fanaticism  could  have  invented  so  vile  a  ca- 
lumny against  a  person  of  Dr.  Fordjce's  learning,  piety,  and  moral  worth. 
Fevr,  if  any,  good-iutentioned  persons  become  infidels ;  and  the  best  of  infi- 
dels are  at  least  of  dMbioas  moral  principle;  but  Dr.  Fordyce  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  just  doubt :  though  even  he  did  not  escape  censure  in  this 
ftnsorioui  oge. 
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■anctioned  by  the  mBltiiude  ?  wlio  immediately  become  wiser  than 
their  teachers^  when  once  tbeir  favourite  prejudices  are  attacked. 
But,  if  possible,  a  worse  calamity  than  even  heterodoxy  befel 
Dr.  Fordyce,  in  the  year  1772.  His  younger  brother  was  a 
banker^  with  very  extensive  connections.  This  brother,  unfortu- 
nately failed,  a  circumstance  which  most  assuredly  never  happens 
to  any  banker  who  confines  himself,  as  he  oughl;^to  the  strict  line 
of  his  business.  This  failure  involved  in  ruin  maiiy  of  Dr.  For- 
dyce's  hearers  and  supporters ;  and  though  no  blame  tsonld  justly 
be  charged  upon  him,  yet,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  attachment 
which  some  people  have  for  their  friends  in  prosperity , several  of  them 
indignantly  left  their  religious  duties  at  Monkwell  Street :  as  peo- 
ple all  run  away  from  a  falUng  house.  While  the  sun  of  prospe- 
rity shone  on  the  Dr.  and  his  family,  no  body  could  be  compared 
to  him ;  but  the  prospect  of  his  poverty  frightened  even  the  ra- 
tional and  liberal  Presbyterians  into  a  belief,  that  because  thfey 
had  lost  their  money  by  Fordyce,  the  banker,  therefore  Fordyce, 
the  preacher,  must  be  unworthy  their  future  support  and  counte- 
nance !  The  doctor,  however,  knew  the  world  too  well  to  set 
much  value  on  the  friendship  of  such  men,  and  their  inconsist- 
ency and  ingratitude  did  not  break  his  heart.  A  year  or  two 
afterwards,  however,  he  happened  to  disagree  with  his  co-adju* 
tor,  Mr.  Toller,  which  caused  a  further  division.  On  the  25th 
of  February,  1775,  Mr.  Toller  was,  by  the  resolution  of  a  majo- 
rity of  the  people,  dismissed  from  the  meeting :  he  had,  however, 
many  friends,  who  complained  tiiat  the  friends  of  the  doctor  had 
not  treated  him  fairly.  These,  being  a  considerable  number,  re- 
tired with  him  to  a  place  of  greater  orthodoxy.  After  Mr.  Tol- 
ler's exclusion,  the  doctor  undertook  the  service  on  both  parts  of 
the  day,  until  Christmas  1782,  when  his  health  having  very 
much  declined,  and  his  congregation  considerably  reduced,  he 
was  advised  to  rblinquish  his  public  duties.  On  the  following 
year  he  delivered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  pulpit  oratory 
that  ever  fell  from  his  pen,  in  a  "  Charge"  delivered  to  his  suc- 
cessor, the  present  Rev.  James  Lindsay.  He  then  resigned  his 
7  pastoral 
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pastoral  charge^  and  retired  into  Hampshire,  in  the  neigbboaf* 
hood  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy^ 
and  to  whose  valaable  library  he  had  free  access.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Bath,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  where,  to  the 
shame  and  confusion  of  his  orthodox  enemies,  he  endured  his 
multiplied  infirmities  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  died  in  the 
joyful  assurance  of  a  rational  faith  in  the  simple  truths  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  1st  of  October,  J  796,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age.* 

Dr.  Fordyce  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  on  the  Slst  of 
Hay,  1783.  On  this  occasion.  Dr.  Kippis  proposed  the  Ques- 
tions.  Dr.  Fordyce  delivered  the  Charge,  and  Dr.  Hunter  preach- 
ed ;  and  this  worthy  minister  has  ever  since  maintained  a  charac- 
ter for  respectability  and  faithfulness  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
his  commencement ;  but  he  is  too  learned  and  rational  to  be  po« 
pular ;  and  his  opinions  approach  too  near  those  of  his  amiable 
predecessor,  to  ensure  him  a  crowded  anditory,  now  that  simple 
eloquence,  rational  morality,  and  a  comprehensible  system  of  di« 
vinity,  are  despised  as  "  filthy  rags,''  and  dry  formality. 

The  Rev.  John  Armstrong,  M.  A.  was  for  a  short  time.  Dr. 
Lindsay's  assistant.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland ;  and  was  a  man 
of  extensive  learning,  and  considerable  talent  as  a  poet.  He  was 
principally  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  which,  sometime  previous 
to  his  death,  produced  him  an  income  of  above  4d0/.  per  annum ; 
and  he  was  forming  a  plan  more  congenial  to  the  impaired  state  of 
his  health,  when  a  decline,  originally  arising  from  excessive  fa- 
tigue, both  of  body  and  mind,  terminated  his  life  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1797,  about  a  mouth  after  he  had  completed  the  26th  year 
•f  his  age.  {- 

On,  or  very  near,  this  spot,  stood  Neville's  Inn,  the  house  of 
John,  Lord  Neville,  in  the  48th  of  Edward  III.     In  illustrious 

antiquity, 

*  See  Aikin's  General  Biography,  and  Lindsay's  Sermon  on  the  Death  of 
Fard\  ce. 

t  Wilson^  uhi  supra. 
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tt&tiquity,  great  and  nnmeroiis  honoars,  fioarishing  branches^  and 
mighty  power,  scarcely  any  family  can  tie  with  the  splendor  pos« 
sessed  in  former  ages  by  the  Nevilles.  Camden  haa  observed^ 
that  from  hence  sprung  six  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  two  Earls  of 
Salisbury  and  Warwick,  an  Earl  of  Kent,  a  Marquis  Montacute, 
a  Baron  Ferrers,  of  Oversley,  Barons  Latimer,  Barons  Abeiga- 
venny,  one  Queen,  five  Duchesses,  to  omit  Countesses  and  Ba- 
ronesses, an  Archbishop  of  York,  and  a  great  number  of  inferior 
gentlemen.* 

The  bouse  in  fVestmoreland  Court  and  WinfUor  Cintrt,  (for 
the  site  of  the  Inn,  now  forms  two  Courtu,)  was  once  a  magnifi- 
cent pile ;  but  is  now  frittered  into  various  tenements.f  After 
the  last  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who,  in  the  year  1569^  engaged 
in  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  rebellion  in  the  north,  and 
being  attainted  of  treason,  died  in  the  Netherlands,  had  forfeited 
this,  with  his  other  estates,  to  the  Crown,  it  was  possessed  by  the 
Windsor  iamily ;  hence  originated  the  name  of  Windsor  Court, 
From  this  fiimily  ultimately  sprung  the  Earls  of  Plymouth. 

In  this  street  also  stands  BARBERS'  HALL,  already  de- 
scribed, and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  are  the  Alms* 
Houses,  founded  b]f  Sir  Ambrose  Nicholas,  Knt.  Lord  Mayor  in 
the  year  157<>.  These  houses  are  for  twelve  poor  and  aged  per- 
sons, who  have  a  weekly  allowance  of  seven-pence,  and  every 
year  five  sacks  .of  charcoal,  and  one  quarter  fiiggots  for  fuel. 

Lamb's  Chapel  Court,  at  the  extremity  of  this  street,  derives 
its  name  from  an  ancient  Chapel,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  and  dedicated  to  St  James,  and  was  distinguished  from  othei:^ 
places  of  worship,  by  the  name  of  Si.  James  in  the  Wail,  or 
Hermitage  upnn  the  Wall ;  there  was  also  a  well,  for  the  use  of 
the  religious :  hence  the  name  of  the  street. 

The  hermitage  was  dependent  upon  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Gerendon,   in  Leicestershire,  who   maintained    two   Cistertiau 

Part  III.  Y  monk* 

*  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  CoIliiu*f  Peerage,  Vol.  II.  p.  151. 
t  Peonim's  Loudon,  (Ed.  1805.)  p.  «07. 
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monks  here.  At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  it  was  grant- 
ed to  William  Lamb,  Esq.  a  rich  cloth-worker  of  London,  who 
bequeathed  it  with  his  house,  lands,  &c.  to  the  value  of  30/.  per 
annum,  to  the  Company  of  Clothworkers,  for  paying  a  clergymaii 
for  the  performance  of  Divine  service  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  in  the  Chapel,  and  to  relieve  the  poor.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  will,  the  Company  have  four  sermons  preached  to 
them  in  the  year,  viz.  on  the  2dth  of  March,  the  24th  of  Juu^ 
the  29lh  of  September,  and  the  21st  of  December.  On  these 
days,  the  master,  wardens,  and  livery  of  the  Company,  meet  at 
some  convenient  place,  and  proceed  from  thence  in  their  gownp 
and  hoods  to  the  Chapel  in  Lamb's  Court,  and  hear  a  sermon, 
after  which  they  relieve  twelve  poor  men^  with  as  many  women, 
with  12d  a-piece  in  money ;  and  once  a  year,  at  MicJiaelmas, 
they  give  to  each  of  them  a  frieze  gown,  a  lockram  shift,  and  a 
pair  of  winter  shoes. 

This  Chapel,  like  that  at  May  Fair,  used  to  be  famous  for 
weddings,  at  least  till  the  legislature  restricted  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  to  suoh  places  only  where  banns  had  been  aclually  pub- 
lished. 

From  the  north  end  of  Monkwell  Street,  branching  off  nearly 
at  right  angles  towards  Cripplegate,  is  Hart  Street.  At  the 
sign  of  the  Woolpack,  in  this  little  street,  has  long  been  held  one 
of  the  only  two  remaining  societies  of  Muggletan  and  Reeves. 
When  I  enquured  of  the  landlord  whether  he  knew  how  this  singu- 
lar sect  conducted  their  worship,  he  replied,  that  they  were  capi- 
tal fellows ;  that  they  preached  and  sang  hymns,  and  read  the 
Times  newspaper,  and  drank  porter,  and  smoked  tobacco !  Thus 
these  "  capital  fellow*,"^  in  the  due  exercise  of  the  right  of 

priyate 

*  There  it  a  short,  but  suificiently  correct  account  of  these  peop'e^  in  the 
S^cetch  of  Religious  Denominations,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Evans,  ]:)th  ed.  pp.  t95, 
S96.  It  it  as  follows:  *'  The  Muggletoniaot,  (a  very  few  of  whotn  remain) 
were  the  followers  of  Ludovick  Maggletoo,  a  journeyman  tailor,  who,  with. 
i  Reeves  (a  pertoa  uf  e^ual  obscurity)  set  op  for  Prophets  in  the 

turbulent 
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novate  jodgmeol^  and  with  a  magnanimout  cinileiiipt  and  abhor- 
rence of  all  vulgar  superstitions,  and  common  rites,  literally 
follow  the  ironical  advice  of  the  apostle :  and  eat  and  drink  be* 
cause  to  morrow  they  die.  Their  religious  tenets,  if,  indeed, 
they  hold  any  opinions  worthy  the  term,  are  very  obscnre; 

Y  2  la 

tarbQieut  limes  of  Cromwell.  They  pretended  to  absolve  or  condeffln  whom 
thej  pleased,  and  gave  out  that  thej^  were  the  Two  Last  Witnessks  spoken 
of  in  the  Revelations,  who  were  to  appear  previoos  to  the  final  destractioo  of 
the  world.  I  picked  up  a  thin  qaarto  volarae  published  by  Muggleton :  it 
detailed  his  suflerings  and  persecutions,  and  stated  at  large  his  travels  and 
laboQfs.  But  from  the  wildness  and  incoherency  of  his  statements,  (some  of 
which  are  really  ludicrous)  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  poor  man's  insanity. 
I  have  only  to  add  that  the  followers  of  Mnggleton  were  strong  opposers  of 
the  common  notion  of  the  Trinity,  and  seem  to  have  entertained  proper  ideas 
of  the  injustice,  impolicy,  and  odiousness  of  persecution:  This  appears  from 
a  work  put  into  my  hands,  intituled  "  The  Muggletonian  Principles  prevail* 
ing,  published  in  1695."  It  is  a  reply  to  an  adversary.  **  When  God  gathers 
up  his  jewels,  many  of  those  that  have  been  judged  heretics,  will  rise  saints, 
and  many  of  those  that  your  churches  have  canonised  saints,  will  rise  devils  I 
For  no  persecutors  of  conscience,  will  escape  the  stroke.  If  any  man  object 
Paul's  persecuting  the  church, tbey  may  know  that  Paul  at  that  time  acknow- 
ledged no  Jesus  at  all :  therefore,  when  both  sides  acknowledge  a  Jesns,  take 
heed  how  yon  persecute  I" 

"Since  writing  the  above  paragraph,  I  have  met  with  the  following  in- 
scription taken  from  the  church-yard,  in  Spinning-Wheel  Alley,  OU  Bethtem ; 
Mr.  Lodovick  Moggleton,  died  Monday,  March  14,  1697,  in  the  88th  year 
•f  his  age : 

Whilst  Mausoleums  and  large  inscriptions  give. 
Might,  splendour,  and  past  death  make  potenti  livi^ 
It  is  enough  io  briefly  write  thy  name. 
Succeeding  times  by  that  will  read  thy  fame,  * 
Thy  deeds,  thy  acts,  around  the  globe  resound. 
No  foreign  soil  where  Muggleton's  not  found." 

"  This  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  extravagance  of  the  followers  of  this 
now  almost  forgotten  prophet.  I  have  been  down  to  the  ground,  and  aO 
stone  tells  where  the  Prophet  lies." 
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In  this  street  also  are  some  alros-liottses  foanded  by  Mr.  Robert 
Rogers^  Leatherseller  and  Merchant  Adventurer,  for  six  ancient 
conpky  hot  encumbered  with  cliildren.  They  have  a  room  above 
^od  below,  and  4/«  per  annum  each. 

Hart  Street  leads  into  CrippUgate  Buifdings,  a  few  housev 
continuing  from  the  iiorth  end  of  Wood  Street,  and  extending 
into  Fore  Stueet.  This  hist  is  a  large  and  good  street  extend- 
ing  from  Bethlem  hospital  east  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Red- 
cross  Street,  already  mentioned.  Fore  Street,  however^  possesses 
no  object  worthy  of  particular  observation. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Foie  Street,  or  rather  the  eastern 
of  Redcross  Street,  is  Jewin  Street,  a  short  street  running 
into  Aldersgate  Street.    This  was  anciently  called  the  Jews*  Gar- 
den,  and  was  the  only  burial  place  allowed  thcni  in  England.    But 
in  the  year  1177,  Henry  II.  allowed  them  to  have  such  a  ground 
In  any  part  where  they  dwelt.    This  spot  belonged  to  the  Jews, 
till  their  bafti^hment  out  of  the  kingdom,,  when  it  was  turned  int* 
garden  plots  and  summer-houses  for  pleasure*    It  afterwards  bad 
the  name  of  Leyrestowe,  and  was  granted  by  Edward  I.  to  Wil- 
liam de  Mont  Forte,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  being  valued  at  forty 
shillings  per  annum,*  being,  as  an  ancient  record  states,  a  place 
witfiout  Cripplegate.     Indeed,  the  site  of  the  whole  parish  waa 
anciently  a  Fen  or  Moor,  and  the  houses  and  gardens  built  in  the 
more  feitile  and  solid  parts  were  accounted  a  village  without  the 
walTs  of  London*    It  was  called  Mora,  and  was  at  length  coir* 
stituted  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     It  has  the  9th  sUlI 
on  the  right  side  of  the  choir.    Nigellus  Mcdicus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  prebendary. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  this  neighbourhood  abonnded,  as  at 
present^  with  non-conformists;  and  perhaps,  says  Mr.  Wilsoiy, 
there  is  scarcely  a  spot  of  ground,  of  equal  compass,  iu  all  Loih- 
don,  where  there  are  so  many  meetiug-Louscs. 

After  the  act  of  uniformity,  iu  1662,  Mr.  Grimes,  an  Irish 
Pribb}  terian,  opened  a  meeting  at  the  Cockpit,  in  Je^rn  Street^ 

onder 
•  Df.  Calamy'a  Account,  &c.  p.  57. 
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uiulcT  Uie  name  v(  Chambers,  it  being  tlien  no  nncommon  thing  for 
dissenttuGT  miuisUrs  to  bear  two  oame?.    Mr.  GrimeB  coutinuetl 
to  preach  there  daring  the  time  of  the  plague ;  but  after  the  great 
fire  which  succeeded  that  calamity^  be  was  deprived  of  his  meet- 
ing-house by  government,  and  it  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  parish  minister.     What  became  of  the  original  pastor  is  not 
known ;  but  there  was  a  meeting-house  built  where  the  present 
Independent  Chapel  now  stands,  about  the  year  1673.    The  Rer. 
William  Jenkyn,  M.  A.  was  the  first  minister.    This  person,  iu 
iheyear  I60I,  was  concerned  with  several  otbers,  in  a  conspiracy 
to  place  Charles  II.  upon  the  throne.     This  scheme,  which  was 
headed  by  several  loyal  officers,  and  a  few  Presbyterian  divines, 
being  divulged,  the  principal   persons   were  apprehended,  and 
lodged  in  the  Tower,  and  two  of  them  sacrificed  as  a  terror  to 
others.    One  of  these  was  the  Rev.  Christopher  LoYe,a  well-known 
enthusiastic  Presbyterian  prophet  ;*  but  generally  esteemed  an  ho- 
liest and  worthy  man.     lie  wrote  many  books  of  practical  divinity, 
and  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  loyal  and  peaceable  of  all  parties. 
Great  interest  was  wade  with  the  rebel  Parliament,  to  save  bis 
Ijfe^  but  the  regicides  determined  on  his  death,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.    Mr.  Jenkyn  managed  better; 
for,  by  '*  an  humble  petition,''  in  which  he  confessed  his  errors, 
and  succumbed  iu  the  most  abject  manner  to  the  enemies  of  his 
king,    he  not   only  obtained  his  pardon;   but  had  his  seques- 
tration   from  the  living  of   Chriut    Church,   which   had  been 
given  to  Feak,  the  Fifth- Monarchy   Man,  removed.     He  for- 
bore, however,  to  eject  him,  perhaps  out  of  respect  and  gratitude 
to  the  PuriUmic  Parliament  who  had  forbom  to  behead  him. 

Y  3  Feak, 

*  One  of  Love's  prophofies  fans  thus :  '<  God  will  be  known  by  many  tn 
1795  :  this  will  produce  a  great  man ;  the  stars  will  wander,  and  the  mooa 
Cum  lis  blood,  in  1800  ;  the  whole  world  will  tremble  with  intestine  troubles 
which  will  be  followed  by  an  universal  earthquake  ;  after  which  all  religious 
dissentions  will  cease,  and  a  general  reformation  then  follow,  as  preparative 
for  the  blessed  millenium  which  will  shortly  after  rc&ture  to  the  world  puiityi 
iraoquillity,  and  prosperity." 
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Feak^  however^  himself  falling  into  disgrace :  (for  there  is  nb 
stability  in  rebels  and  fanatics,)  Mr.  Jenkyn  was  presented  by  the 
governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital^  to  his  living  of  Christ 
ChjDrcL  afresh^  where  he  conducted  himself  with  sufficient  caution 
and  prodence;  but  when  the  new  government  played  the  mad  freak 
pf  pasaing  the  act  of  uniformity,  he  was  once  more  ejected,  when 
be  removed  into  Hertfordshire,  and  preached  in  his  own  house 
at  Langley,  in  that  county. 

The  indulgence  in  1672,  brought  him  once  more  to  London, 
pind  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  meeting- house  in  Jewin  Street 
l^as  erected.  The  indulgence  having  been  revoked  on  the  2d  of 
September,  1684,  he  was  apprehended  at  a  religious  meeting  in 
Moorfields,  and  carried  before  two  aldermen.  Sir  James  Edwards^ 
and  Sir  James  Smith,  who  treated  him  with  great  rudeness. — 
Upon  refusing  to  take  the  Oxford  oath,  he  was  committed  to  Newr 
gate,  where  his  health  soon  began  to  decline;  and  so  exasperated 
was  the  king  at  his  conduct,  that  although  his  petition  to  be  re- 
leased was  backed  by  an  assurance  from  his  physicians,  that  his 
life  was  in  danger  from  dose  confinement,  his  Majesty  declared 
that  heshoold  be  a  prisoner  as  long  as  he  lived :  accordingly  poor 
Mr.  Jenkyn  died  in  Newgate,  January  19,  1685,  aged  72  years. 
^e  lies  buried  in  Bunhtll  Fields.  At  his  funeral,  his  daughter 
gave  mourning  rings,  on  which  was  inscribed  this  motto,  "  Mr. 
William  Jenkyn,  murdered  in  Newgate/' 

Mt.  Jenkyn  was  succeeded  at  Jewin  Street,  by  Mr.  John  Fla- 
veil,  and  soon  after  the  Chapel  changed  hands  from  the  Presbyte- 
riana  to  the  Independents,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Bap- 
tists. It  then  became  Independent  once  more,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  a  Mr.  Hart,  in  the  year  1760.  Mr.  Hart  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Hughes,  his  brother-in-law,  and  he  by  a  Mr. 
Richard  Woodgate,  who  had  worked  in  the  King's  dock-yard  at 
Chatham.  He  died  in  the  year  1787,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ti* 
mothy,  a  younger  brother  of  the  justly  celebrated  Dr.  Priest- 
py;  Mr.  Priestley  died  on  the  23d  of  Aprils    1814>  at  his 

dauf  hter^ 
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daaghtcr's  house  at  Islington,  and  the  plaee  is  now  oecn[^ed  by 
Mr.  T.Wood. 

The  entrance  to  the  old  meeting-house  was  through  a  narrow 
passage,  it  being  hidden  from  the  street.  It  was  a  modem 
building,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  four  large  galleries,  and  capable 
iof  accommodating  a  considerable  number  of  people.  The  present 
building  is  a  neat  square  structure,  built  with  brick,  and  hat 
three  galleries. 

Besides  this  building,  there  is  another,  erected  in  the  year 
1808,  and  called  Old  Jewry  Chapel.  It  is  used  by  a  congre- 
gation of  English  Presbyterians.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on 
Bartholomew  day  O.  S.  September  5.  Upon  this  occasion,  tb^ 
Pastor,  who  is  the  present  venerable  and  learned  Dr.  Ab  rah  Auk 
Rres,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  celebrated  Cyclopedia,  dell- 
Tcred  an  appropriate  address,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  th% 
Second  Volume  of  his  excellent  Sermons,  lately  published.  In 
this  Address  the  Dr.  has  sketched  a  history  of  the  Society  from 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  to  the  time  he  was  then  speaking ;  buk 
that  history  more  ptoperly  belongs  to  the  account  of  the  014 
Jewry.  It  is  worthy,  however,  of  notice,  that  this  Society,  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  a  century,  should  return  back  to  the 
Same  street  where  they  assembled  for  several  years.  The  present 
building  was  opened  on  the  10th  of  December,  1809.  It  is  a 
large  and  substantial  structure,  of  the  octagonal  form,  and  is  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  ornament  of  the  street.  The  inside  is 
fitted  with  great  neatness  and  elegance;  but  without  any  of  those 
gaudy  and  tinsel  allurements  for  which  many  modern  dissenting 
chapels  are  but  too  conspicuous.  It  was  the  object  of  the  pro« 
prietors  to  have  a  place  fit  for  worship,  and  not  a  place  to  amuse 
the  eye  and  allure  a  crouded  audience  :  having  no  ends  to  gain 
beyond  those  which  they  openly  profess :  as  Protestant  Dissen* 
ters.  The  pulpit,  however,  is  a  puerile  and  trifling  desk,  open 
on  both  sides,  and  elevated  from  the  floor  by  a  very  few  steps. 
The  writer  of  this  having  himself  several  times  officiated  in  it, 
may  be  pcrniitted  to  say  that  he  thinks  this  foolish  desk  every 
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way  unworthy  the  buildiag,  and  uDsuitabk  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  erected.  There  is  a  large  gallery,  which  exten4iB 
round  about  two- thirds  of  the  build iug.  On  the  front  of  thu 
building  there  is  a  stone,  with  the  inscription  Old  Jewry  Cha- 
pel. The  short  avenue  to  it  is  fenced  with  iron  railings ;  and 
the  entrance  convenient  and  tasty.  The  congregation  is  of  the 
first  respectability,  having  some  of  the  most  opulent  City  Mer- 
chants, Professional  Gentlemen,  and  Aldermen,  for  its  regular 
and  steady  members.  The  doctriues  preached  are  those  of  mo« 
dern  Arianism  :  alike  removed  from  the  enthusiasm  and  intoler* 
ancc  of  Calvinism,  and  the  cold  and  cheerless  philosophy  of  mo- 
dern Unitarianism.  The  spirit  of  a  LiVRDNER  and  a  Chandler, 
animates  the  breast  of  the  worthy  pastor,  ^ho  has  succeeded 
them,  while  his  equal  learning  and  moderation,  benevolepce  and 
urbanity,  secure  him  that  respect  and  esteem  which  he  has  so 
deservedly  acquired. 

Behind  this  Chapel,  in  w)iat  is  called  the  frescent,  hasbeei\ 
lately  erected  a  small  chapel  for  the  use  of  a  new  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, calling  themselves  Free  Thinking  Christians.    It  is  a 
pmall  brick  building,  without  pews,  gallery,  or  pulpit ;  and  not 
unlike  a  Quaker's  Afeeting-Hoose.    |t  has  a  very  crowded  con- 
gregation every  Sunday  ;  but  no  divine  worship  is  carried  on ; 
it  being  one  of  the  opinions  of  this  singular  sect,  tjiat  public  wor- 
ship is  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Christian  Church.     They 
have,  however,  four  or  five  licensed  teachers,  who  hold  a  sort  of 
conference  or  debate  on  some  given  subject  of  religious  contro* 
versy,  chiefly  on  points  held  by  what  are  called  orthodox  be- 
lievers,   '^'hey  profess  to  be  admirers  of  ^he  late  Dr.  Priestley ; 
but  say  that  he  was  a  priest,  an4  they  dis]i)ce  the  priesthood 
altogether ;  and  that  he  held  several  vulgar  prejudices,  which  it 
is  their  endeavour  to  root  up  and  destroy.    Que  of  their  leading 
speakers,  is  a  gentleman,  well-known  as  an  orator  on  many  occa- 
sions of  political  controversy  in  the  City  Common  Hails,  &c. 
He  is,  though  a  licensed  teacher,  under  the  Toleration  Act,  the 
i;ecpcr  of  retail  liquor-vaolts,  in,  we  believe,  different  parts  of 
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the  metropolis ;  and  he  is  reported  to  be,  unostentatioiisly,  m  yerr 
benevolent  and  charitable  man;  holding,  that  religion  consifiU 
rather  in  deeds  than  professions.  The  Free  Thinking  Christians 
publish  a  monthly  Magazine,  in  vhich  their  sentiments  are,  from 
time  to  time,  explained  and  defended ;  bnt  whether  snccessfally 
4)r  not  it  does  not  belong  to  us  to  say.* 

Jewin  Street  is  now  undergoing  several  improvements :  some 
old  houses  hsTe  been  pulled  down ;  and  the  Crescent  is  ex- 
tending into  the  front  of  the  street  near  Aldersgate  Street. 

What  is  now  called  Well  Street,  running  soutfiward  from 
Jewin  Street,  has  been  described  as  a  pond  of  water  at  the  west 
end  of  St.  Giles's  Church-yard,  fed  by  a  considerable  spring; 
but  the  pond  being  filled  up,  the  spring  was  arched  over  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  aboiit  the  year  1440,  at  the  expence  of  Sir 
llichard  Whittington,  and  preserved  by  the  name  of  Crowder^s 
Well;  to  which  spring,  till  vithin  a  few  years  past,  people 
jescen^ed  into  a  small  area,  by  numerous  steps :  this,  however, 
being  fonnd  liable  to  abuse,  has  been  filled  up,  and  a  good  pump 
erected  on  the  spot  level  with  the  street.  Sir  Richard  Whitting- 
ton also  caused  a  hou  of  water  to  be  made  in  the  wall  of  the 
church-yard,  similar  to  that  of  Billingsgate:  but  this,  accordiog 
to  Stow,  was  "  turned  into  an  evil  pump,  and  so  is  entirely  de- 
jcayed.*' 

Falcon  Square,  immediately  adjoining,  is  an  irreguhr 
double  range  of  well  built  houses,  raised  upon  the  site  of  several 
filthy  courts  and  alleys,  and  now  forms  a  convenient  passage  for 
carriages  and  foot  passengers  to  Goldsmith's  Hall,  Wood  Street, 
and  other  parts  of  the  City  about  puildhall. 

The  CapRCH  of  St.  Bojolph,  nearly  opposite  Falcon 
|Square,  received  its  name  from  its  being  dedicated  to  St.  Botolph, 
a  Saxon  monk,  and  ito  vicinity  to  the  gate.  It  was  anciently  a 
rectory,  the  patronage  iq  the  Qea^  and  Canona  o(  St  Martin's  le 

Grand; 
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Grand ;  but  it  continued  utiappropriated  till  1S99,  vlien  Rteliard 
II,  gave  licence  to  Thomas  Stanley^  Dean  of  St.  Martin's  It 
Grand,  to  appropriate  the  income.     It  escaped  the  fire  of  London 
in  1666  >  hot  became  so  ruinous  that  it  has  since  been  rebuilt. 
It  is  a  plain  brick  edifice^  with  a  wooden  tower,  crowned  with  ak 
open  turret.    There  is  one  large  arched  window  at  the  east  end "; 
in  foot;  all  the  windows  to  the  street,  this  eiicepted,  are  bioclLcd 
up :  but  the  internal  decorations  are  very  elegant.    The  cieling 
is  divided  into  pannels,  the  centres  being  grouped  with  acanthuk 
leaves  and  husks,  in  a  very  tasteful  manner,  and  as  well  as  the 
scrolls  itt  the  angles^  are  admirably  executed.    Th^  altat-piece 
is  a  perfect  semi-circle,  with  a  double  basement,  and  a  fes- 
toon of  flawers  inclosing  a  Window  of  stained  glass,  representing 
Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden,  executed  by  Mr.  James  Pierson. 
On  the  sottth  side  is  a  niche  of  Grecian  architecture,  inclosing 
another  window  of  painted  glass,  representing  St.  Peter.    The 
thnd  ni^he  contaias  a  beautiful  painting  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list.   The  communion-table  is  elevated  on  three  steps,  and  formed 
of  inlaid  mahogamy ;  it  supports  two  rich  candlesticks,  and  is 
snrroinded  by  a  handsome  brass  railing.     The  pulpit  has  the 
p^pearance  of  a  circular  pedestal,  seemingly  standing  against  the 
stem  of  a  palm-tree,  the  branches  supporting  the  sounding-board. 
There  is  a  fine  organ  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  highly  embeU 
lished :  the  font  is  very  plain.    Perforated  brasses  admit  heated 
air  from  under  the  pavement,  of  Portland  stone.    The  monument* 
here  are  neither  nntterovis,  nor  remarkable. 

Aldersgate,  before  described,  received  no  small  honour  from  ita 
being  the  residence  of  Mr,  John  Day,  an  eminent  printer  in 
the  reign  of  Qoeeu  Elizabeth.  Granger  says,  **  he  priuted  the 
lUio  Bible  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  1549.  He  also  printed 
Latimer's  Sermons;  several  editions  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs*; 
Tindal's  work's,  in  one  volume  folio,  1572 ;  some  of  Roger  As- 
cham's  pieces,  and  many  things  of  less  note."  It  is  intimated  in 
Pay's  Epitaph's,  at  Little  Bradley,  in  Sufiblk,  where  he  was 
buried,  that  Fox  undertook  that  laborious  work  of  "  Acts  and 
%  Monuments/* 
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MoDuments/'  at  his  instance.  It  is  well  for  Mr.  Day's  credit 
that  he  suggested  other  works  besides  this.  Fox's  "  Acts  a^d 
Monuments''  has  done  more  towards  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  than  all  other  books. 

Little  Britain,  or  Bretagne  Street,  was  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Earls  and  Dukes 
of  Bretagne ;  those  who  were  English  subjects  were  Alan  the 
Red,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  who  married  Cotibtance,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror :  his  son,  Alan  the  Black,  and  Stephen,  his 
brother.  Alan  Conan  le  Fetch,  Geofllrey  Plantagenet,  fourth 
son  of  Henry  II.  who  married  Constance,  daughter  of  Duke 
Conan :  their  son  was  the  unfortunate  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  prevented  by 
murder  through  the  intrigues  of  his  uncle.  King  John.  The 
Dukes  of  Bretagne  afterwards  removed  within  the  city  walU  and 
ultimately  to  the  Savoy  Palace.  Their  mansion  is  said  to  have 
stood  near  St.  Botolph's  Church.  The  Earls  of  Peterborough 
had  a  house  where  the  south  part  of  Bartholomew  Hospital  now 
stands ;  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  Little  Britain 
was  occupied  by  a  stetely  mansion  belonging  to  the  Lords 
Montague,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Mont.ague 
Court.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this 
street,  as  also  Duck  Lane,  Smithfield,  now  called  Duke  Street, 
once  contained  a  number  of  bookseller's  shops.  In  1664, 
there  were  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  sixty  pamphlets 
published  in  Little  Britain.  According  to  the  eccentric  John 
Dunton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  trade  wai9  Mr. 
Richard  Cheswell,  then  *'  the  most  eminent  of  his  profession  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  who  well  deserves  the  title  of  Metropolitan 
Bookseller  of  England.  He  had  not  been  known  to  print  either 
a  bad  book,  or  pn  bad  paper.  He  is  admirably  well  qualified 
lor  his  business :  and  knows  how  to  value  a  copy  according  to  its 
worth,  witness  the  purchase  he  made  of  Archbishop  Tillotson^s 
octavo  Sermons."  Richard  Cheswell,' Citizen  and  Stationer,  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles;  Cripplegate,  in  171 L 
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Roger  North,  in  the  Life  ofDr*  John  North,  speaking  of  book*-' 
Belters  iu  Uie  reign  of  Charles  11.  says,  *'  Little  Britain  was  a 
plentiful  and  perpetual  emporium  of  learned  authors,  and  men 
Went  thither  as  to  a  market.  This  drew  a  mighty  trade,  the 
rather  because  the  shops  were  spacious,  and  the  learned  gladly 
resorted  to  them,  where  they  seldom  failed  to  meet  with  agreeable 
conversation ;  and  the  booksellers  themselves  were  knowing  and 
couveriiible  men,  with  whom,  for  the  sake  of  bookish  knowledge, 
the  greatest  wits  were  pleased  to  converse." 

Most  of  John  Dunton's  publications  bear  date  prior  to  1724; 
and  we  further  learn  that  in  Addison's  time.  Duck  Lane,  or  rather 
the  booksellers  there,  were  places  of  meeting  for  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  Thomas  Britton,  the  musical  small  coal  man,  and  other 
literary  characters.  In  1724,  Macky,  in  his  Journey  Through 
England,  says,  "  The  Booksellers  of  ancient  books  in  all  lan- 
guages are  in  Little  Britain  and  Paternoster  Row :  those  for  divi- 
nity and  classics  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  law, 
history,  and  plays,  about  Temple  Bar ;  and  the  French  book- 
sellers in  the  Strand.''  It  seems  then  that  the  bookselling  busi- 
ness has  been  gradually  resuming  its  original  station  near  the 
Cathedral,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  George  I. ;  while  the  vici- 
nity of  Duke  Street  and  Little  Britain  has  been  proportionably 
falling  into  disuse.  The  late  venerable  Mr.  Ballard  was  the 
oldest  and  longest  survivor  of  the  booksellers  in  that  quarter.*-* 
John  Dunton,  the  bookseller's  historian,  speaking  of  old  Mr. 
Ballard,  says, ''  he  was  a  young  man  rising  in  business  iu  1 729*" 
Mr.  Ballard  died  about  179d,  in  the  sa,me  hoi^e  v^  which  he 
began  trade,  being  upwards  of  lOQ  years  of  age.  $oj^e  time 
before  his  death  \ie  used  tp  be  moved  abuu(  ii^  a  chair. 

A  few  doors  ^bove  Little  Briti^in  on  th^  side  now  occupied  by 
Trinity  Court,  stood  an  Hospital  pr  Cell,  to  the  priory  of 
Clugny  in  France,  belonging  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  founded  in  137*2.  This,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was 
changed  into  a  brotherhood  of  Priests  by  Joan  Astley,  nurse  tp 
](ieury.  This  continued  Uli  the  dissolution  of  religious  honse^ 
7  by 
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hy  Henry  VIII.  and  being  spared  by  the  fire  of  London,  their 
refectory^  was  within  a  few  years  past,  a  nonjuror's  chapel ;  a 
veslry;  a  school-room  ;  then  Aldersgate  Street  Coffee-house; 
a  Dancing  Academy ;  and,  lastly,  the  sign  of  *'  The  Old  Parr^s 
Head/'  In  the  old  chapel  were  the  following  inscriptions: — ^ 
•*  Pray  for  the  good  estate  of  Roger  Russel,  Citizen  and  Salter, 
and  his  wife  Anne :.  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Nicholas  Achele/'  The 
windows  were  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Cavendish, 
Smith,  William  Purches^,  Mayor  of  London,  Agard,  Gatton,  &c. 

Aldersgate  Street  is  more  remarkable  for  its  ancient  gran- 
deur than  its  modem  embellishments ;  though,  adjoining  to  Lon* 
don  House  is  a  very  handsome  mansion,  built  by  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Alderman  Harley  for  his  town  residence;  this  has  lately 
been  most  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a  supple* 
mentary  hotel  belonging  to  the  Castle  and  Falcon. 

London  House,  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  long  occupied 
]^y  Mr.  Seddon,  an  eminent  Cabinet-maker,  was  anciently  called 
Petre  House,  probably  from  Sir  William  Petre,  who  b  said  to* 
have  raised  his  fortune  by  promoting  and  assisting  in  the  dtsso- 
Jution  of  monasteries,  and  who  died  in  1572.  In  this  house  the 
noble  family  of  Petre  resided  till  1639.  During  the  civil  wars 
the  parliament  made  this  house  a  kind  of  prison.  In  1657  it 
belonged  to  Henry  Pierpoint,  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  who  dying 
without  issue,  and  the  great  fire  having  afterwards  demolished  the* 
palace  of  the  Bishops  of  London  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  this 
house  was  purchased  for  their  town  residence,  though  never  inha* 
bited  by  more  than  one  prelate.  Bishop  Henchman,  who  died 
there  in  1675,  and  was  buried  at  Fulham.  From  this  circum* 
stance  this  structure  was  called  IX>NDON  HOUSE.  It  had 
a  neat  chapel  belonging  to  it,  not  a  trace  of  which  remains. — ' 
Some  time  afler  it  ceased  to  be  an  episcopal  residence,  it  was 
occupied  by  a  nonconjuring  prelate  of  the  name  of  Rawlinson« 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  liberal  patron ; 
bis  collection  of  books  was  however  so  cotasiderable,  that  it 
ebtained  him  the  appellation  of  "  Tom  Folic.*'    He  resided  in 
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Gray's  Inn,  and  having  filled  foar  chambers  vith  books^  so  thai 
bis  bed  was  obliged  to  be  moved  into  the  passage^  he  took  apart* 
ments  in  London  House^  in  which  he  died  in  1725^  aged  forty* 
Toor,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St  Botolpb.  Part 
of  his  extensive  library  was  sold  in  London  House  in  1726;  an4 
the  remaining  parts  at  Paul's  Cofiee-house  at  different  times  tiH 
1739.  His  brother^  Dr.  Riohard  Rawlinson,  of  St  Dionis  Back 
church,  was  his  truccessor  in  London  Honse,  and  died  there  in 
1766.  In  1747,  some  of  the  apartments  were  occupied  by  Jacob 
llive,  a  crazy  printer,  and  religious  writer.  In  1749,  Bishop 
Sherlock  obtained  leave  of  parliament,  on  behalf  of  him  and  hm 
sacoessor,  to  convey  the  premises  for  forty  years  on  a  building 
lease,  or  to  demise,  or  sell  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  see.— 
itJbont  the  year  1768,  Mr.  George  Seddon,  an  Upholsterer  and 
Cabinet-maker,  obtained  possession,  and  had  been  resident  but  a 
few  months,  when*  on  the  14th  of  July,  about  one  in  the  mom* 
iug,  a  dreadful  fire  destroyed  the  whole  fabric  and  many  of  the 
a4jacent  buildings ;  though  Mr.  Seddon  was  uninsured,  he  was 
epabled  to  rebuild  the  whole  on  a  more  convenient  and  elegant 
plan.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1783,  another  fire  broke  out  in 
the  workshops  behind  the  dwelling-house,  and  destroyed  all  the 
premises,  besides  many  in  Bartholomew  Close,  including  not  less 
than  fifty  dwelling-houses.  The  workshops  were  soon  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  a  number  of  good  houses,  and  more  convenient  ave- 
nues, have  replaced  those  that  became  the  prey  of  the  flames. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  London  House,  for  it  still  bears  the 
name,  stood  the  fine  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland :  but 
which  being  deserted  by  the  family,  was  let  out  in  tenementa  for 
mechanical  employments,  and  at  length  became  so  decayed,  that 
about  fifty  years  since  it  was  entirely  taken  down,  and  the  large 
site  it  occupied  covered  with  the  place  now  called  Westmoreland 
Buildings,  &c. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  London  House,  the  old  building  called 
the  Half  Moon  Tavern,  still  remains.  The  original  front,  oma* 
n^ented  with  foliage  and  grotesque  figures,  has  suffered  very  little 
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altSation.  Hitbar  Ike  wito  tf  the  reiga  of  Charles  U.  often 
resorled^  ob  accpuol  el  iU  fffoxImUy  to  Lauderdale  HonaA. 
Tbia  tavern  i»  divided  into  sev^al  hooaea,  and  let  out  in  tema* 
i9eAt|i. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  street,  on  the  site  of  a  hige  diatiUery 
stood  the  town  residenoe  of  John  Maithuid,  Dnke  of  Lauderdale, 
loiig  branded  as  ofie  of  the  menbecs  of  the  infaiaoos  Cabal  under 
Charles  IL  tbe  entrance  to  which  out  of  Aldsrsgate  Street  is  sliH 
distingnishod  by  an  omamoAted  door-way,  &c. 

Lower  down,  on  the  saioe  side  of  the  way,  the  remains  of 
8baiteabary  House  still  excite  attention,  though  divided  into 
tenements,  and  let  to  respectable  shopkeepers.  This  is  built 
with  brick,  and  ornasMoted  with  stone,  under  the  masterly 
direction  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  was  first  called  Thanet  House. 
The  front  is  adorned  wiih  Ionic  pilasters,  from  the  volutes  of 
which  bang  garlands  of  foliage.  These  pilasters  are  doubled  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  window,  over  which  is  an  arehed  psedi- 
ment  open  ibr  the  reception  of  a  shield.  The  door  is  arehed,  and 
from  each  side  of  it  rises  an  elegant  scroll  for  the  support  of  a 
balcony.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Shaftesbury  House,  from 
beiiig  purchased  by  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Sbaftes* 
bury,  who  is  said  to  have  chosen  this  residence  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  hw  party  in  the  city.  This  structure  was  going 
6st  to  decay,  when,  in  the  year  1750,  the  London  Iiying-in« 
Hospital  was  instituted.  The  promoters  of  that  charity  repaii*ed 
the  house  completely,  and  preserved  it  for  a  time  from  the  fate 
of  its  neighbour  mansions.  The  General  Dispensary  was  after- 
wards held  here;  and  another  part  of  the  house  was,  till  very 
lately,  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  by  a  Dissenting  Congre- 
gation, who  at  present  assemble  in  a  new  chapel  recently  erected 
in  the  front  of  the  street 

In  this  street,  and  not  far  from  the  fnd  of  Jewin  Street, 
we  find,  adjoining  the  spot  where  the  old  Aldersgate  stood,  the 
elegant  Hotel  and  Inui  called  the  Cattle  and  Falcon :  an  Inn 
for  Coaches  and  Travellers,  chiefly  from  the  north  road. 

A  little 
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A  little  higher  up,  on  the  same  side  of  the  way;  stood  Cooi^t* 
Hali,  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  abont  ibrty  years  since) 
the  site  is  now  covered  with  very  good  houses.-  It  is  upon  re* 
cord,  that  formerly  a  Cook  was  exposed  upon  the  pillory  for  se)* 
ling  a  stinking  pike. 

Long  Lane,  which  intersects  Aldersgate  Street  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Barbican,  is  said  to  have  been  built  beyond  the  north 
wall  of  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second,  when  some  booths  in  the  church-yard  being 
taken  down,  a  number  of  tenements  were  erected  in  Long  Lane 
lor  such  as  would  give  great  rents.  It  is  probable  that  none  of 
the  original  buildings  remain :  but  those  on  the  south  side,  though 
lately  repaired  by  the  noble  owner,  offer  the  largest  aggregate 
of  the  rude  dwellings  of  our  forefiithers  now  in  existence  in  the 
roetrppolis.  Whoever  considers  the  mateiials  of  which  these 
buildings  are  formed,  and  the  obstruction  that  must  iiave  been 
given  to  a  free  circulation  of  air  by  the  method  of  constructing 
Ihem  with  one  story  overhanging  another,  and  extends  his  view  t» 
m  Qietropolis,  composed  chiefly  of  such  fabrics,  will  cease  to  won* 
der  at  the  frequency  and  extent  of  the  conflagrations,  and  the 
pestilential  diseases  with  which  London  was  formerly  afflicted. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  description  of  several  ancient 
streets,  &c.  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  extensive 
street  of  Aldersgate,  and  the  Ward  to  which  it  gives  name,  we 
will  return  to  CHEAPSIDE.  This  street  is  perhaps  the  most 
ftmons  in  the  history  of  our  city  of  all  others.  It  has  been 
alternately  a  scene  in  which  the  porter  in  the  market,  the  mer- 
chant, and  even  the  monarch,  have  ultimately  acted  a  part. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  Bow  Church  stood  the  CROSS.  It  was 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  was  the^scene  of  many 
remarkable  events.  It  was  intended  as  a  monument  of  the  affec- 
tionate regard  which  Edward  I.  entertained  for  the  memory  of 
bis  Queen,  Eleanor,  who  had  been  his  companion  in  the  Cru- 
sades, and  who,  according  to  report,  had  saved  his  life,  when 

wounded 
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^loanded  iy  a  poisoned  dagger,  by  sacking  bis  vonnds.    Tbis 
fiuihfnl  consort  died  at  Herdeby^  in  Lincolnshire ;  and  \he  king 
ordered  that  crosses  should  be  erected  at  alt  the  places  where  the 
oorpse  rested  on  its  way  to  Westminster  Abbey,  the  place  of  its 
interment,  in  1290.    Crosses  were  accordingly  raised  at  Gran* 
tham,  Wobnm,  Northampton,  Stoney-Stratford,  Dunstable,  St. 
Alban's,  Walthara,  Tottenham,  West-Cheap,  and  Charing.     That 
at  West-Cheap  was  originally  a  statue  of  the  Queen,  similar 
to  the  one  at  Northampton.     Falling  into  decay,  it  was  rebuilt, 
in  1441,  during  the  mayoralty  of  John  Hutherby,  at  the  joint 
expense  of  several  citizens .    It  was  then  ornamented  with  va« 
rioos  images  and  emblematical  figures,  as  of  the  Resurrection, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  Edward  the  Confessor,  &c.    At  every  public 
entry  it  was  re-gilt;    for  almost  all  magnificent  processions 
took  this  road :  hence  it  was  kept  a  long  time  in  good  repair. 
At  length,  however,  that  bane  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  superb 
architecture,  the  Reformation,  took  place^   and  the  iconoclastic 
zeal  of  the  reformers  discovered  the  most   damnable  idolatry 
in   the  beautiful  images  and  costly  ornaments  of  this  cross. 
Persons  who  but  just  before  had  been  paying  a  respect  to  the 
mother  of  God  almost  amounting  to  idolatry,  now  preferred  aa 
image  of  Diana,   which  was  found  in  the  River  Thames,  to 
that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  !     The  most  wanton  indignities  wera 
offered  to  the  symbols  of  the  ancient  faith ;  and  even,  as  it  appears, 
the  relics  of  paganism  were  preserved  with  a  zeal  which  had 
before  been  directed  to  the  pious  uses  and  remembrances  of  the 
Christian  Faith.    Queen   Elizabeth,  however,  was  not   so  far 
^ne :  she  saw  the  lengths  to  which  this  Kpecies  of  vandalism 
would  lead  them,  and  she  very  properly   direcled  that  a  stop 
should   be  put  to  these  impious  proceedings :   she,  moreover, 
offered  a  large  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders.    She  had 
sense  enough  to  perceive,  that  "  a  plain  cross,  the  mark  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  ought  not  to  be  the  occasion  of  any  scandal^ 

io  directed,  that  one  should  be  placed  on  the  summit,  and  gilt"* 

Z  At 

f  Siove'ff  Survey,  p.  485,  apud  Pcansnt,  p.  35ci.    Ed.  iao5* 
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At  leDgth  another  speelM  of  ChriitiMi  ieonocUstt  arose.    The 
cffcrveacnce  of  an  iniioYatiug  zeal  waa  acarly  gaae ;  and  the 
kingdom  was  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  af  the  RefarBMUoa, 
when  a  Action  of  the  most  odious  eharaeter  anforto&ately  gaiaed 
the  ascendancy  over  the  sacred  altars  of  God,  and  the  ancient 
throne  of  the  monarch.    Whateter  had  hitherto  heea  held  sacred* 
for  its  ancient  character,  or  venerable  fer  the  antiquity  of  iU  erk 
gin,  was  treated  with  tlie  most  impious  indignity  by  a  new  rate 
of  puritans,  who,  in  their  zeal  to  promote  a  preteaded  superiority 
of  piety  and  devotion,  "  o'erstept  the  niodeety"  of  thet  genuine 
religion  which  they  professed ;  and,  without  scruple  or  remorse, 
laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  almost  every  object  of  paUic 
taste— on  almost  every  memento  of  the  pious  gratitude  of  theif 
forefathers.     •*  Supeiatition,"   says  Pennant,  **  ia  certain,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  take  the  other  extreme.''    In  the  year  1648, 
the  loyal,  holy,  humane,  and  enlightened  Parliament,  passed  a 
vote  for  the  demolition  of  all  crosses,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
those  beautiful  works  of  art,  as  paintings,  &e.  which  the  zesl  and 
piety  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Ged 
and  the  service  of  religion.  lu  short,  whatever  bad  been  before 
regarded  as  "  helps  to  devotion,^'  were  now  oendemned  as  popish 
relics  and  idolatrous  trappings.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  these 
fhnatics  meant  no  indignity  to  the  saints,  the  ssarlyrs,  and  con- 
fessors, originals  of  the  numerous  beautiful  sculptures  and  por- 
traits,  which,  in  their  wanton  aeal,  they  defaced,  er  removed : 
but  a  similar  eonduct,  if  exercised  against  the  effigies,  or  pie* 
turcs  of  their  idol,  Cram  well,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  looked 
upon  as  an  insult  to  liberty  an4  religion. 

The  destruction  of  the  Cross  in  Cheapside  was  committed  te 
Sir  Robert  Harlow,  who  entered  on  the  ignoble  service  with  a 
promptitude  worthy  of  the  cause  and  the  men  he  sold  himself  to 
serve.  A  troop  of  horse,  and  two  companies  of  fool,  were  deemed 
'  necessary  to  protect  him  against  the  outraged  feelings  of  an  in* 
suited  populace,  who>  it  was  justly  supposed,  would  not  very 
patiently  witness  this  indignity  to  their  ancient  feith  and  loyal 

sentiments. 
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mmUmentM.  Hairlow,  iewtve^^  iKw  ptotetM^  iMecuted  Ms 
wMed  opien  Most  efibctaiJIy.  Peananl,  ia  a  strain  of  iadifntot 
MTcasm,  9Mb,  that  "  the  same  noal  imu9  and  rtf/igmi^  iio6fe 
knight  did  alao  attack  and  demoliah  the  abominabte  and  wMSt 
htdspkmom  cnif  iiix  in  €hriit\  HoapHal,  ia4  broke  it  iato  a 
thousand  i^ieces  V*^  In  shorty  he  cootinueii,  **  such  was  the  raupe 
ofthe  tiOkes  againet  the  sign  of  religion,  that  it  wad  not  saficled  ib 
shop-booksy  Of  eten  in  the  prtiners  of  chiMftenpf  and  Us  to  the 
cross  nsed  la  haptisai^  it  bocaine  the  ahominalion  of  aboaimi- 
Itoas. 

And  MOM  agftioal  sN  iiislimil^ 

Tha  Croc»  in  Slio(>-bookt  sad  baptising* 

"  Bat/'  says  Dr.  Hughson,}  "  thoogh  the  Puritans  were  sa 
anxions  in  demolishing  the  outward  representations  of  the  mira- 
cles and  sufferings  of  the  great  author  of  the  Christian  religion, 
they  were  very  tenacious  to  preserve  his  name  in  all  their  actions  ; 
and  nnder  the  ck>ak  of  that  most  holy  name  to  practise  every 
enormity/'  Nay«  so  ridiculous  were  they  in  thehr  applications, 
that.the  following  will  serve  as  specimens  of  their  natning  their 
children  at  ^baptism:  Praise— God  Barebone;  Chrisi— came — 
into— the^world— to^save  Barebone ;  If— Christ— had — not—* 
died — thoa— hadst — been— damned  Barebone.  §  The  following 
are  the  names  of  a  Jury  returned  in  the  county  of  Sussex  :— 
Accepted  Trevor,  of  Norsham ;  Redeemed  Comptoto,  of  Bailie ; 
Faint-Not  Hewet,  of  Heathfield;  Make-Peace  Heaton,  of  Bare; 
€k>d-reward  Smart,  of  Fivehnrst ;  Stand-fast-on-hrgh  Stringer, 
of  Crowhurat ;  Earth  Adams,  of  Warbleton ;  Called  Lower,  of 
Warbleton ;  Kill-ain  Pimple,  of  Witham ;  Return  ^peltaan,  of 

Z2  Watling; 

•  YleSfr's  Psvlismentar^  Chtonkte,  16«;»  p.  29(1;  spttdPen.35a 
f  Gray's  Hndibras,  II.  S59,  note.    Coiiiult  also  the  note  to  L'Hitt.  de 
PEntree  de  la  Keyne  Mere>  printed  for  Bowyer,  pw  S8.    Pen.  ut  mp. 
I  London,  kc.  \oU  IIL  p.  St7. 
$  In  pioawMMiiig  tliit  oaiae^  tonm  are  said  to  bsve  onitted  tbe  fonacr 
ptrt,  and  to  have  called  bim  Damned  Barebone.    Granger's  Bieg.  Hilt.  Vol. 
III.  p.  68 ;  in  Wilson,  I.  p.  49. 
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Watling ;  Be-faitbfol  Jober,  of  Britling  ;  Fly-Debate  Robert, 
of  Britling  ;  Fightabe-good-fight-of-faitb  Wliite^  of  Earner; 
More-fruit  Floiver/  of  East-Iladiey ;  Hope-for  Bending,  of  East- 
Uadley  :  Graceful  Harding,  of  Lewes ;  Weep-not  Billiogs,  of 
Leves;  and  Meek  Brewer,  of  Okeham.  To  sucb  precious  and 
€|iligbtened  men  as  these  vere  the  liberties,  the  lavs,  and  the 
bappiness  of  Great  Britain,  at  one  time  committed !  *'  It  was 
said  that  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour  might  be  learnt  from  the 
names  in  Cromwell's  regiments ;  and  that  the  muster-master 
used  no  other  list  than  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew !"  .  Yes, 
Reader,  these  were  the  men,  who  so  abominated  all  supersti- 
tion, that  they  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  a  golden  crucifix  :  the 
emblem  of 'a  dying  Redeemer;  or  the  most  enchanting  effort 
of  the  pencil,  if  it  described  the  last  agonies  of  Him  to  whom 
the  world,  under  the^  One  eternal  Jehovah,  owes,  if  not  its  very 
existence,  its  preservation,  and  its  eternal  happiness ! 
I  The  learned,  ingenious,  and  unfortunate  Howell,  in  his  Let- 
ters,* thus  describes  these  unhappy  times :  ''  Who'  would  have 
thought  poor  England  would  have  been  brought  to  this  pass  F 
Could  it  ever  have  entered  into  the  imagination  of  man,  that  the 
scheme  and  whole  frame  of  so  ancient  and  well-modelled  a  go- 
vernment, should  be  so  suddenly  struck  off  the  hinges,  quite  out 
of  joyut,  and  tumbled  into  euch  a  horrid  confusion  P  Who^would 
bave  held  it  possible  that  to  fly  from  Babylon,  we  should  fall  into 
such  a  Babel  P  That  to  avoid  such  a  superstition,  some  people 
should  be  brought  to  belch  out  such  a  horrid  prophaneness,  as  to 
call  the  temples  of  God  the  tabernailes  of  Satan ;  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  two-penny  ordinary;  to  make  the  communion- table  a 
manger ;  and  the  font  a  trough  to  water  their  horses  in ;  to  term 
the  white  decent  robe  of  the  Presbyter,  the  whore's  smock ;  the 
pipes,  through  which  nothing  came  but  anthems  and  holy  hymns, 

the 

*  "  Fftiniliar  Letters,  Domestic  and  [Foreign,  divided  into  tundry  sec- 
tions, partly  histoiical,  partly  political,  and  partiy  philosophical,  by  Ja^its 
KowelL"    1645.J 
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tfae  Devil's  bagpipei ;  tbe  Litargy  of  the  Church,  thoogh  extracted' 
looftt  of  it  ont  of  tbe  Sacred  Text,  called  by  some  another  kind 
of  Alcoran ;  by  others  raw  porridge^  by  some  a  piece  forged  iof 
Hell  ?  Who  would  have  thought  to  have  seen  in  England  the 
churches  shut,  and  the  shops  open,  on  Christmas-day  P  Could 
any  soul  have  imagined  that  this  isle  would  have  produced  such 
monsters,  as  to  rejoice  at  the  Turk's  godd  successes  against 
Christians,  and  wish  he  were  in  the  midst  of  Rome  P  Who  would 
have  dreamed,  ten  years  since,  when  Archbishop  Laud  did  ride 
in  state  through  London  streets,  accompanying  my  lord-mayor  of 
London,  to  be  sworn  lord  high-treasurer  of  England,  that  the 
mitre  should  have  now  come  to  such  a  scorn,  to  such  a  national 
kind  of  hatred,  as  to  put  the  whole  island  in  a  combustion  ?" 

When  the  iufidel  fanatics  of  the  French  Revolution  passed  a 
law  to  abolish  all  religion  and  its  venerable  ensigns— when  they 
wrote  on  the  doors  of  the  churches  that  "  death  is  an  eternal 
sleep,"  their  actions  and  professions  were  in  perfect  accordance  ; 
hot  when  the  puritanic  infidels  of  Cromwell  thns  acted,  they  were 
load  and  clamorous  about  faith»  grace,  mystery,  the  spirit,  elec- 
tion, predestination,  and  the  love  of  God !  The  rebels  of  France 
had  Robespierre,  a  professed  atheist,  for  their  head,  and  the 
principles  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Mirabeau,  deists  and  de- 
bauchees for  their  guides ;  the  rebels  of  England  had  a  canting 
sectarist,  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  their  leader,  who  cut  the  throats 
of  his  loyal  and  peaceable  fellow  subjects  '*  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ;'*  and  knocked  out  their  brains  for^  the  love  of  God  and 
out  of  zeal  for  his  cause :  From  Calvin's  Institutes  they  drew 
tlieir  failh,  from  the  example  of  lieathens,  their  works :  "  Woe 
to  them  who  call  evil  good  and  good  evil  V*  Yet  these  wretches 
polluted  the  land,  till  they  had  nearly  demoralized  the  whole 
nation,  and  destroyed  every  record  ^  its  former  greatness. 

At  tlie  upper  end  of  Qiieen  Street  wss  the  usual  place  for  the 
royal  family  to  see  the  sncient  tournaments  and  shews.  One  of 
these  being  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  between  Sopac 
Laaa  and  Chaapside  Cross,  a  scaffold  was  erected  for  Queen  Phi- 

Z  3  lippa 
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iippa  i»d  her  ladies,  all  «io«i  rkMy  attired.  Actcordiag  te  Sttinc^ 
''  4h«  upp^r  p«fft  4tf  tbe  acafUd  brake  asiuider,  vbereby  ihcsy 
^MK  with  aftine  abane  for<^l  to  iali  daam,  and  many  iuugbto  ant 
olhers  vba  staod  beaeath  much  hurt/'  The  carpenters  were 
saFed  from  pmuabineat  by  tbe  interoeaaieB  ef  iiie  Quaea  #»  ker 
kn€tM ;  bnl  to  preyeat  such  aecideate  in  future,  the  Kiiig<vdered 
a  buiidiug  af  aleae  to  be  evented  aear  Ibe  «hufch  n/f  St  Mary'*le* 
Eow,  for  hioiselC  the  Queen,  aod  others,  to  see  the  gallant  apeo- 
taeles  ia  safety. 

Ofi  tbe  nacth  of  this  part  of  Cbeapside  was  a  47act  of  land 
called  the  GftfiAT  Field;  which,  it  seems,  ta  the  secaad  year 
ef  Kiag  Edward  VI.  being  in  the  tenure  of  Lady  Catherine  Oer« 
mer,  she  wM  il  to  Sir  Robert  Cholailey,  Kaight 

Nearly  opposite  the  Cross,  stood  GoLDaMiTHB'  Row,  said  to 
have  heea  ia  Stow's  time  "  the  ipast  beautiful  frame  and  froat  ol 
hoaaes  and  ahaps  withia  all  the  wall  of  Loadou/''-  They  were 
huik  hy  Thomas  Wood,  Goldsmith  and  Sheriff  in  1491,  and  con- 
aisted  of  ton  fair  ilwelliag  houses  and  iburUea  shops,  all  m  ana 
frame,  uniformly  built  four  stories  high  ;  tbe  fronts  embeUiafaed 
with  tbe  Goldsmith*s  arms^  and  the  figures  of  Woodmen,  ta  re- 
membrance  of  the  builder's  name,  riding  4m  meustrous  beasto  ia 
lead,  paintod  over  and  gilt.  Before  the  reign  ef  Edward  UL  the 
Goldsmith's  shops  aeem  to  have  been  confined  to  Westolieap. 

At  tbe  west  ead  of  Cheapside  a  stone  <sros6  of  greater  anti<)aity 
than  that  erected  by  Edward  1.  is  said  to  have  stood  near  the  east 
«ad  of  St.  Mkhmel  Le  Qutmt  U11  the  reign  of  Riohara  II.  1390, 
when  it  was  taken  idown,  the  church  enlarged,  and  a  conduit 
ereeted  in  the  room  of  the  cross. 

Tbe  view  of  Cheapside,  before  tbe  great  fire,  was  un«ommon1|r 
gaotesfjoe.  Tiie  Cross  and  Conduit;,  the  long  row  of  shops  pro* 
jectiag  firom  the  houses  reaching  to  the  bottoms  of  tbe  first  floors, 
their  iighto  shewing  through  their  tops,  were  at  that  time  all 
that  could  be  aspeoled  to  distinguish  the  most  magnificent 
streets. 
A  little  to  the  westward  af  tbelaat-aamed  crass,  frontmg  thA 

atreet 
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itoel  nearly  opposite  Paternoster  Row,  stood  the  ehnrch  of  St. 
Michael  Le  Qubrne,  so  distinguished  on  account  of  being  near 
a  commarket  It  was  bnilt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  bnt  not 
being  rebuilt  after  the  fire  in  1666,  its  site  was  laid  into  the  street, 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  for '  rebuilding  the  city.  The  earliest 
account  of  this  church  is  in  the  year  1181,  when  its  state  was 
reported  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  PauPs ;  from  this  it 
appears  to  have  been  long  used  as  a  chapel.  In  the  ancient  re- 
cords it  is  called  St»  Michael  ad  Bladum,  i.  e.  at  the  Com, 
because  a  corn-market  reached  up  from  it  westward  to  the  sham- 
bles, or  flesh  market,  from  which  situation  it  was  sometimes 
•ailed  St.  Michael  de  Macello,  It  was  not  made  a  rectory  till 
possessed  by  Thomas  Newton,  who  was  buried  in  the  choir  in 
1461. 

The  principal  person  buried  here  was  John  Bankes,  Esq.  Mer- 
cer, whose* daughter  and  heir  Anna,  was  wife  to  Waller,  the 
poet  Mr.  Bankes,  at  his  death,  left  considerable  donations  ''  to 
unbeneficed  ministers,  decayed  housekeepers,  the  poor  of  many 
parishes,  all,  or  most  of  the  prisons,  bridewells,  and  hospitals, 
in  and  about  London ;  young  beginners  to  set  up  in  their  trades, 
the  Artillery  Company ;  the  Mercer's  Company  in  lands  and 
money ;  to  his  friende  in  token  of  remembrance,  &c.  notwith- 
standing a  noble  and  sufficient  dowry  reserved  for  his  daughter. '' 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  Wood  Street  was  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Peter  in  Cheap,  which  was  distinguished  in  ancient 
records  by  5/.  Peter  in  Wode  Street  and  in  West  Chepin.  It 
is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which  was  anciently  in  the  Abbot 
Biid  Convent  of  St.  Alban's,  with  whom  it  continued  till  the  sup- 
pression by  Henry  VIII.  who  granted  it  to  Lord  WriothesUy,  an 
ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton :  it  is  now  in  the  gift  of 
private  persons.  Tliis  church  not  being  rebuilt  after  the  great 
fire,  the  parish  was  united  to  that  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street, 
and  the  site  converted  into  a  church-yard. 

In  the  year  1401,  a  licence  was  granted  to  (lie  inhabitants  of 
this  parish,  to  erect  a  shed  or  shop  before  their  church  towards 

Z  4  Cheapsidc, 
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Cheapside,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  annually  to  the  ChaniW 
of  London,  the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  and  four-pence ;  but  this 
groiind-rent  proving  too  high,  it  was  reduced  to  thirteen  shillings 
and  four-pence.  On  the  site  of  this  building,  which  was  called 
The  Long  Shop,  four  shops  were  afterwards  erected,  with  rooma 
over  them. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Thomas  Wood,  one  of  the  Sherifb, 
was  a  principal  benefactor,  the  roof  being  supported  by  images  of 
Woodmen,  Sir  John  Shaw,  Mayor  in  1501,  appointed  by  wiU 
that  the  church  and  steeple  should  be  rebuilt  out  of  his  estate, 
with  a  flat  roof.  An  eminent  rector  of  this  church  was  Thomas 
Goodryche,  LL.  D.  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Lord  Chancellor  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  He  was  a  great  friend 
to  the  Reformation. 

Wert  Cheap  Conduit,^  which  stood  between  Bucklersbdry 
and  the  Poultry,  brought  the  first  supply  of  sweet  water*  whick 
was. conveyed  from  Paddingtou  by  means  of  leaden  pipes ;  it  was 
erected  by  Henry  Walleis,  between  1281  to  1284,  the  water- 
course to  Jame^s  Head  being  ^ye  hundred  and  ten  rods ;  from 
thence  to  the  Mews  Gate,  one  hundred  and  two  rods,  and  to  the 
Cross  in  Westcheap  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  rods.    The 
building  was  castellated  with  stone,  and  the  cistern  of  lead.     In 
1479  it  was  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Ham,  one  of  the  Sherii& ;  but  as 
the  supply  of  the  Thames  and  the  New  River  water  had  rendered 
this  conduit  unnecessary,  the  magistracy,  after  the  great  fire,  laid 
the  site  into  the  street ;  this  had  been  before  a  kind  of  nuisance. 
The  Standard  in  Cheapside,  it  should  have  been  obsenr- 
ed,  nearly  opposite  Honey  Lane,  was  a  place  of  execution.    From 
the  Standard,  in  1439,  Eleanor  Cobham,  wife  to  Humphrey,  the 
Good  Duke  of  Gloucester,  being  charged  with  sorcery,  and  in- 
tending the  death  of  Henry  VI.  walked  barefoot  with  a  taper  in 
her  hand  to  St.  Paul's. 

Here,  too.  Queen  Anne  BuUen,  in  her  passage  to  her  corona- 
tion, was  received  by  pageants  representing  Pallas,  Juno,  and 
F!m«#,  and  was  presented  with  a  golden  ball,  diyided  into  three. 

paris^ 
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futM,  signifyinfc  Wisdom,  Riches,  and  Felidhf.  "  But,  alas  !" 
aafsBfr.  Penoant,  "  beneath.tbem  larked  speedy  di8gniee«  im- 
pnaonmeiit,  the  UogIl,  and  the  axe.'' 

At  the  north*eaAt  corner  of  Bread  Street  a  vanlt  being  dog^  a 

perfect  paTei^ent  was  found  fifteen  feet  from  the  surftuse.   Barton, 

in  his  account  of  London  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ob- 

senred,  **  that  within  fourscore  years  and  less,  Cheapside  had  been 

:  raised  several  feet  higher;  and  that  from  the  late  laying  of  the 

•  fouiidatioa  of  St.  Paul's  Church  after  the  fire,  it  appeared,  by 
several  eminent  marks,  that  it  was  tvtnty-eight  feet  higher  than 
it  was  when  St.  Paul's  was  first  built.*' 

ChIsapsijoe,  and  particularly  Bow  Church,  have  afforded 
ev^its  highly  remarkable  in  the  course  of  history.  This  edifice 
IS  supposed  to  have  been  first  erected  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  n^roed  iVi^ti;  Mary  Church,  to  distinguish  it 
.  from  Aldermary  in  its  vicinity.  Great  part  of  the  steeple  fell 
down  in  the  year  1271,  and  killed  several  persons.  In  1469, 
the  Common  Council  ordered  that  Bow  Bell  should  be  rung  every 

•  uiglitat  nine;  It  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  16]  2,  and  finished,  except 
Jhejanthoins;  and  bows,  built  of  stone  at  Caen  in  Normandy, 
i^xiA  delivered  at  Custom  House  Key  at  As.  SJ.  the  ton.  The 
•i^utborns  were  intended  to  have  been  glazed,  and  to  have  lights 
put  in  them  every  night,  In  1620  the  church  was  new  pewed  and 
beautified;  but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  flames  in  1666, 
.when  the  steeple  fell,  with  a  most  melodious  ring  of  twelve  bells. 
Jit  was  rebuilt  in  1673,  and  the  dial  put  up  in  1681,  and  has  since 
■that  period  been  several  times  repaired,  and  beautified.  In  dig- 
ging the  foundation  for  the  new  ground,  as  the  present  edifice 
was  brought  about  forty  feet  forwarder  .than  the  old  one,  to 
range  with  the  street.  Sir  Cbristophier  Wren,' to  his  great  sur- 
prise, sank  about  eighteen  feet  through  made  ground,  under 
which  he  found  a  Roman  causeway,  four  feet  thick,  of  rough 
stone,  close,  and  well  rammed  with  Roman  hrick  and  rubbish  at 
the  bottom.  On  this  causeway  Sir  Christopher  laid  the  fouuda- 
tisn  af  this  weighty  and  lofty  tower^ 

The 
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The  principal  •nupeBt  of  Bow  Chwch  is  its  sleeplt,  tMetetl 
near  the  aorth-w«t  angle,  and  laade  eontigaoaa  by  a  iobky  be- 
tween the  chnrch  iind  the  aleeple,  the  latter  is  all  of  Portlaad 
atone,  and  cenaista  of  a  tower  and  a^re.  The  tower  ia  aqoare; 
on  the  north  aide  ia  a  door  and  beautifiii  door^caae,  the  piera  and 
arch  are  of  the  Toaean  order,  adorned  witb  two  oolunMn  and  en- 
tablement of  the  Doric,  enriched  with  cherubiBi.  Abovo  the 
oomico  ia  an  elliptioal  aperture;  on  the  key*piece  a  chemb; 
whenoo,  by  way  of  ooaaparlnient,  extend  two  featoona  of  laige 
frnit,  aoatained  by  two  angela  in  a  aitttng  poatare,  their  ieet 
seating  on  the  cornice,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  matic  Above 
another  door-caee  of  the  aame  ibrai,  on  the  oppoaite  aide,  ia  a 
aimilar  apertuiB  and  balcony ;  and,  a  little  higher,  a  medallion 
oomiee :  above  that  are  four  belfry  windows^  each  adorned  witii 
four  piiaatera  and  entablement  of  the  Ionic :  on  the  cornice  an 
acroteria;  at  each  angte  firar  cartonchea  erected  tapering;  and, 
OB  the  meeting  of  the  upper  enda  a  apacioua  vaae,  which  termi- 
oalea  the  tower. 

The  apire  begina  witb  a  circular  more;  a  little  higher,  on  tlie 
tof  of  the  vasea,  ia  a  range  of  Corinthian  columna ;  witb  entabla- 
ture and  acroteria  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Thia  balcony  ia 
aAMwed  wHh  bowa,  or  archea,  all  of  which  may  be  paseed  under 
in  waNtinig  round  thia  part.  The  spire  a  little  higher  ia  adorned 
with  pedeatak,  their  colnmna  and  entablatm'e  of  the  Compoaite 
order ;  ao  Ihal  here  are  the  five  oiders,  pkced  exactly  in  the 
manner  ia  which  they  are  commonly  expreaaed.  Several  car- 
toucliea  stand  on  the  comer  of  thia  laot  order,  supporting  a  pyra- 
midal body  of  eoaatderable  altitude ;  and,  at  the  vertex,  a  apa* 
aioua  ball ;  above,  aa  a  vane,  ia  the  figure  of  a  dragon,  of  poliahed 
braaa,  tea  ISnet  long,  with  the  wioga  partially  expadfed;  but 
though  of  conaideraUe  huHc,  it  ia  turned  by  the  least  wind. 

A  wiiter  of  conaidaiable  critical  knowledge  in  architectural 
beauty,  observea,  that  ''  the  ateeple  of  Bow  ia  another  maeier- 
piece  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren'a,  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  bnfMiag, 
ivliich  haa  no  fixed  rule  to  direct  it,  nor  ia  it  to  bo  reduced  to 

any 


«^  fm$i  UmB  ftf  %eMij.  WUhool  iwthtT  P^ntkmm  this  «•• 
tlMT* ''  if  ne  consider  it  only  a  part  of  flooie«iiier  b«alcUiig«  it^m 
b0  «tleeBed  do  otber  Uiao  a  delighUiil  ahaardity ;  bat  if  .oillMr 
^OMidored  ia  iUolf*  or  m  tho^ecoratioii  of  a  whole  city  in  praa* 
foot,  noi  only  to  he  JHStified,  hnl  adnind.  That  which  we  have 
Jaai  aDoatioaed  is  beyoad  queefcian  as  perfect  m  kiuaan  imagiaer 
lien  a«B  contrive  or  exeonte ;  and  till  we  see  it  oatdoae,  we  AsH 
Ittidly  thiak  it  to  be  e(|udled.* 

The  hells  of  this  stac^e.  4>f  which  mentioa  is  mtde  further  aa» 
irere  rang  for  the  first  time  on  his  Majesty's  birth-day,  Jniie4» 
17i2 :  their  resf eclive  weights  fure  as  foHow :  1st  bell  8  ewt. 
3-4rAf .  and  7db,^2d.  9  act.  and  2/6.^3rd.  10  etai.  l-4fA.  and 
m.'^ih.  12  €wi.  and  lib.^^h.  13  ctol.  aad  24/&.*-6th.  17  cwL 
and  ll/6._7th.  20  cwt  and  a  half  aad  26/6.— 8kh.  24  cui#.  and  a 
iialf  and  5/&.-9lh.  34  <riol.  aad  a  h^  and  6/k-aad  the  lOtii. 
^<rw<.attd22^.t 

The  ohorch  is  veU  built  of  brick  aad  stone ;  Ilia  waHs  coverad 
«ith  a^nishing;  the  roof  is  arched,  and  aupportad  by  ten  ea« 
kuans  of  4he  Corinthian  order,  and  covered  with  lead.  The  ioor 
is  pavod  with  stone;  there  are  three  aisles,  besides  the  orest 
sMe  at  tlie  west  end,  aad  several  baudsone  windows.  Tlie  roof 
•IS  adorned  with  pannels»  aad  arches  of  oroeket  aad  ft«^wovk ; 
4ietweeu  the  columns  are  arohes:  aad  abova  them  aa  entabk* 
meot :  on  the  key -pieces  of  the  arches  are  cherabim.  The  wain* 
acot  and  pews  are  of  oak ;  tlie  pnlpit  is  veneered  and  carved, 
having  enrichments  of  leaves,  coronets,  aad  scallops.  Near  the 
oortli-west  angle  is  a  liandsome  inner  wainscot  deor-ease,  adorned 
with  Anted  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  gallery  at  the 
west  end  contains  a  good  organ ;  and  the  other  galleries  on  the 
iiortli  and  south  sides  are  very  handsome.  The  altar- piece  is 
adorned  with  ibar  fluted  pillars,  and  entablature  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  two  on  each  side  of  the  decalogue,  done  in  gold  let- 
lers  on  black  nndcr  a  glory,  all  carved  and  gilt;  above  are  two 

attie 
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i^tttc  pilasters,  with  coraice  aod  compass  pediment,  ou  which  are 
placed  the  figures  of  seren  golden  candlesticks,  with  flaming 
tapers.  Under  this  pediment  is  a  spacious  glory,  the  rays  cnri* 
oQsly  veneered,  replenishing  a  circle  ahont  five  feet  diameter, 
and,  in  the  centre,  the  words  Glory  be  to  God  on  High  ;  and 
under,  in  one  line^  without  the  eircle,-^Ofi  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men.  The  upper  part  of  the  altar-piece  is  enriched 
with  palm-branches,  leaves,  &c.  between  two  lamps  ;  and,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  is  a  marble  font  On  the  front  of  the 
north  gallery  the  arms  of  England  are  placed. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  within  are,  length  sixty«>iTe 
feet  and  a  half,  breadth  sixty-three,  altitude  thirty-eight;  and 
that  of  the  steeple  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  The 
ten  bells  in  this  steeple  are  esteemed  as  being  very  musical. 

Under  the  south-east  window,  in  the  chancel,  is  a  handsome 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  by 
the  late  Thomas  Banks,  Esq.  R.  A.  consisting  of  a  pedestal, 
sculptured  with  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Bristol  impaling  that  of 
Newton  ;  on  this  a  sarcophagus,  the  font  of  which  represents  a  fine 
weeping  figure.  On  the  life  side  of  the  monument  is  a  fine  figure 
of  Faith,  supporting  her  left  arm  on  the  sarcopliagns,  and  her 
head  on  her  hand,  with  her  right  arm  extended  as  though  in  tha 
act  of  clasping.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  boy  with  a  globe,  and 
a  triangle. at  his  feet;  and,  on  the  sarcophagus,  a  mitre,  crosier, 
and  rolls  of  paper.     Underneath  is  the  following  inscription  : 

In  thee  the  fairest  bloom  of  opening  jootb, 
Floorish'd  beneath  the  guard  of  Christiin  tratb  : 
That  giiiding  Truth  to  Virtue  form'd  thy  mind. 
And  w«rm*d  thy  heart  to  feel  for  all  mankind  : 
How  sad  tlie  change  my  widow'd  days  now  preve ! 
Thou  soul  of  friendship  and  of  tender  love. 
Yet  holy  Faith  one  soothing  hope  supplies. 
That  paints  our  future  union  in  the  skies. 

*'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Newton,  D.  D^  twenty- 
five  years  rector  of  this  church.  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Bishop 

of 
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of  Bristol.  H6  resigned  hU  soul  to  bis  Almighty  Creator 
Feb.  14,  1782,  in  tbe  79ih  year  «f  his  age. 

*'  His  remains  were,  according  to  his  desire,  interred  under 
the  sooth  aisle  of  St  Paul's. 

"  Reader,  if  you  wonll  be  further  informed  of  his  character, 

acquaint  yourself  with  his  writings.     His  second  wife,  who  had 

the  happiness  of  living  with  him  in  the  most  perfect  love  for  up* 

wards  of  twenty  years,  has  caused  this  monument  to  be  placed  as 

a  testimony  of  her  affection  and  gratitude  to  the  kindest  husband 

and  most  benevolent  friend.*" 

At 

*  This  efnincnt  prelate  was  born  at  lichSeld  on  the  first  of  January,  1704. 
Ho  received  Ibe  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  Free  School  in  thai  citjr» 
In  1717  be  was  removed  to  Westminster  School  j  and  the  year  foUowinf 
admitted  a  king's  scholar.  After  continuing  here  six  years,  he  was  elected 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  in  December, 
1799,  and  Priest  in  the  February  following.  At  first  he  officiated  for* 
short  time  as  Curate  at  St.  George's,  Haoovei  Square,  and  coutinoed  several 
years  assistant  to  Dr.  Trebeck,  on  account  of  this  gentleman's  ill  health.— 
Bis  first  preferment  was  that  of  reader  and  afternoon  preacher  at  Grosvenor 
Chapel,  ill  South  Andley  Street,  lie  was  afterwards  taken  into  Lord  Carpen- 
ter's family  as  tutor  to  his  son,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  In  this 
lamily  he  lived  several  years  much  at  his  ease.  In  1744,  through  the  interest 
ef  th«  Earl  of  Batli,  he  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  I«e  Bow,  in 
Chcapside,  so  that  he  was  forty  years  of  age  before  he  obtained  any  living. 
In  1745  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.;  and,  in  1747,  he  was  chosen  lecturer 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  The  same  year  he  married  his  first  wife, 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trebeck,  with  whom  he  lived  happily 
seven  years.  In  1749  be  published  his  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  which  met 
with  a  very  favourable  reception.  In  Jone,  1754,  he  lost  his  father  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three;  and  a  few  dajs  after  his  wife,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 
Being  at  this  time  engaged  in  writing  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  the 
first  volume  was  published  in  the  following  winter  i  but  the  other  two  did 
not  appear  till  three  years  afterwards ;  for  the  encouragement  of  his  work, 
he  was  in  the  meanwhile  appointed  to  preach  the  Boyle's  Lectures.  In 
1756  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  his  Majesty,  and,  the  following  year,  » 
prebendary  of  Westminster.  In  1757,  through  the  interest  of  Archbishop 
Gilbert,  he  was  appointed  Sob-Almoner  to  his  Majesty,  and  afterwards  to  a 
precentorship  in  the  Cathedral  of  York,  which  he  held  till  his  promotion 

t« 


At  thiA  ehuteh,  in  pttrsiiaHee  of  itie  wHI  of  lh»  Hon.  R^fteit 
Boyle,  are  giveu  eight  lectures  for  ikniMstratittg  the  Chri8tit» 
fo  be  the  true  reli^^ion,  against  the  eavils  and  denial  of  Atbeirts, 
Deists,  Jews,  Mahometans)  or  Pagans;  bttt  without  entering  into 
Ihe  {tontrotersies  on  inferior  points,  too  CMnmon  among  Chris- 
tians.   These  lectures  commence  on  the  first  Mondnj  in  January. 

The  annual  Sermon  before  the  Society  f^r  the  PropogttlUm  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  is  also  preached  here  befiMre  tlie 
liord  Mayor,  and  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  on  the  thirtf 
Friday  in  February.  Bo?w  Church  is  sometimes  appropritled  kit 
the  consecration  of  bisliops.  It  is  also  the  principal  of  the  Arch* 
IMshop  of  Canterbury's  pecoliars.  In  this  church  was  formerly 
fceld  the  Court  of  Arches,  so  called  from  curia  de  afcuhus^ 
whence  also  the  name  of  the  chur<;h,  because  it  was  originally 
built  npon  arches. 

It  shovld  have  beei»  observed,  that  this  church  was,,  in  the 
year  1090,  exposed  to  a  tempest,  which  unroofed  the  buildings 
the  rafters  of  which  are  twenty-six  feel  in  length,  which,  it  i» 
said,  were  precipitated  with  such  ^iofence  mto  the  high  street,. 
at  that  time  swampy  uupaved  ground,  that  only  fbur  feet  ap« 
peared  above  the  level,  which  were  cut  down  to  the  same,  aa 
they  could  not  be  removed. 

The  particulars  of  a  dangerous  insorreclion  in  the  year  1195, 

an; 

to  a  Bitbopric.  In  September,  1761,  Dr.  Newton  married  Ins  second  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daugbtei'  of  John,  Lord  Lisburne,  by  a  fine  young  woman,  whom 
be  had  manied  and  macb  injured.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Hand.  Oo  the  18th  of  the  same  month  he  was  promoted  to  the  tee  of 
Bristol. 

In  1768  he  succeeded  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  vacated  by  the 
promotion  of  Bishop  Cornwallis  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  On  (bis  prefer- 
ment, which  appeared  to  be  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  he  resigned,  widi 
becoming  moderation,  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Le  Bow,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, be  might  have  held  in  eommendam.  From  this  period  his  health  be- 
•ame  very  precarious ;  but«  though  subject  to  many  fits  of  illness,  he  lived 
long  enough  to  survive  almost  all  his  friends,  and  expired  on  the  14tli  of 
February,  1781?.  His  works  are  collected  in  three  volumes  quarto,  to  which 
are  prefixed  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  of  the  Life  and  Anecdotes  oif 
luiusclf  and  Friends. 


«re  t»o  Beailj  ewneeted  with  Bow  Chnrch  to  be  imssed  orer 
here.  At  this  tine  one  William  Flts-Chbert,  commonly  called 
Long-beBni,  a  deformed  peraoii,  being  a  man  of  most  persim- 
rive  elocution,  became  the  professed  advocate  of  the  poor  citi- 
lens  against  a  certain  aid  or  taillage  which  was  to  be  raised  for 
the  service  of  the  pablic.  He  insisted  that  this  tax  was  propor- 
tioned in  a  very  nnjost  manner;  the  rich  being  in  a  manner 
exonerated,  while  the  poor  were  to  bear  the  burden  of  almost  the 
whole ;  and  this  insinuation  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  popn- 
hice,  that  a  tumult  ensued  near  8t  Paul's  Church,  in  which 
many  of  the  citixens  were  killed.  Information  of  what  had  passed 
having  reached  the  King's  Justiciary,  Hubert,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he  summoned  Fitz-Osbert  to  appear  before  him; 
but  he  was  attended  by  such  a  numerous  croud  of  his  adherents, 
that  the  archbishop,  instead  of  seizing  his  pereon,  thought  it 
necessary,  for  his  own  safety,  to  dismiss  him  with  a  gentle  re- 
proof and  his  advice,  not  to  appear  in  any  unlawful  assembly 
in  fbtnre.  By  some  means,  at  present  not  apparent,  the  mors 
wealthy  citizeiis  being  resolved  to  seize  Fitz-Osbert,  the  notice 
of  his  danger  was  so  short,  that,  with  a  very  few  friends,  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  ^et  possession  of  Bow  Church,  and  to  Ibrtiiy  the 
steeple,  before  he  was  attacked.  It  seems  the  populace  from  all 
parts  in  and  near  Chcapside  rose  to  defend  their  champion,  bnt 
snch  penuasive  arguments  were  used  by  the  magistrates,  that 
the  people  were  prevailed  on  to  dispene. 

At  length,  as  Fitz-Osbert  found  the  assailants 'would  make  no 
scruple  in  setting  fire  to  the  steeple,  he  had  no  alternative  bnt 
to  fight  his  way  titrough,  and  making  a  desperate  effort,  killed 
several  of  them,  till  being  overpowered  by  superior  numben, 
himself,  with  eight  of  his  followers,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  of  London.  The  next  morning  they 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  sentence  of  death  being  passed,  they 
were  allowed  only  one  night  to  make  their  peace  with  heaven,  and 
on  the  following  day  they  were  drawn  by  the  feet  to  the  Elms  in 
Smithfield,  where  they  were  publicly  executed,  and  then  hung 
in  chains.    But  as  the  body  of  Fitz-Osbert  was  taken  down  and 

carried 
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carried  away  by  bis  friends,  a  report  was  immediately  propogated 
by  a  prieSl,  one  of  his  relatives,  that  seTeral  miracles  had  been 
wrought  at  the  place  of  his  execution,  which  causing  great  num- 
bers of  people  to  resort  there,  mayiy  of  them  picked  up  and  carried 
away,  as  holy  relics,  pieces  of  the  earth  ou  which  the  blood  of 
their  champion  had  been  spilt ;  others  continued  the  whole  night 
in  the  utmost  fervour  of  devotion,  and  would  not  quit  the  place 
till  a  military  guard  compelled  them  to  disperse  and  return  to 
their  respective  habitations. 

To  put  a  more  effectual  stop  to  this  rising  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Fitz^Osbert,  a  life  of  him  was  made  public  by  autho- 
rity, and  the  priest,  who  attempted  to  stir  up  the  people,  excom* 
municated. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Old  Church,  towards  the  street,  a 
large  stone  building  formerly  stood,  in  the  old  records  called 
Sildam,  for  the  use  of  the  royal  family  when  they  wished  to  see 
tournaments.  &c.  It  was  called  Crown  Sild;  but,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  was  let  to  several  mercers :  though  it  was  still  used  by 
the  royal  family  on  public  days  to  see  the  processious  or  shews. 
In  the  year  1510,  Henry  VIII.  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a 
yeoman  of  the  guard,  came  into  the  city,  on  St.  John's  Eve,  to 
see  the  grand  cavalcade  of  the  City  Watqk  ;  and  was  so  pleased, 
that  on  St.  Peter's  Eve  he  came  again  with  his  queen,  i^ttended 
by  the  principal  nobility,  and  stood  in  Cheapside.  This  proces- 
sion was  always  by  torch  light,  the  city  music  leading  the  way ; 
this  was  followed  by  the  Lord  Mayor's  officers,  in  party-coloured 
liveries;  the  sword-bearer  on  horseback,  in  beautiful  armour : 
next  the  Lord  Mayor,  n^ounted  ou  a  stately  horse,  richly  capaf 
risoiied,  attended  by  a  giant  and  two  pages  on  horseback,  tliree 
pa^es,  morrice-^dancers,  and  footmen.  After  these  cam^  the  Sbe- 
jrilTN,  attended  by  their  officers,  in  proper  liveries,  and  other 
giants,  pages,  &c.  Then  a  considerable  body  of  demi-lancers 
in  bright  armour,  on  stately  horses,  followed  by  a  number  of 
farbineers  in  fustian  coats,  with  the  city  arms  on  their  backs 
fmd  breasts.  After  these  came  a  division  of  archers,  with  their 
|;p^s  bent,  and  shafts  of  arrows  by  their  sides.  A  number  q( 
^  balberdeert 
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balberdien  were  then  preceded  by  a  party  of  pikeraeiit  willi 
crosleti  and  heimets;  and  the  rear  waa  brooght  op  by  a  party  of 
billmen,  with  aprons  and  helmets  of  mail.  But  the  body  at  laige 
did  not  consist  of  more  than  two  thoosand  men,  including  musi- 
cians, drummers,  &c.  Tbts  cavdcade  entering  the  city  by  the 
way  of  Cbeapside,  passed  on  to  Aldgate,  and  then  through  Fen- 
chnreh  Street,  Gracechnrch  Slreet>  bade  to  the  conduit  This 
procession  was  attended  by  nine  hundred  and  forty  largo  Ian- 
thorns,  carried  on  long  poles.  Exclusive  of  these,  a  great  num- 
ber of  lamps  were  hung  against  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
way,  decorated  with  flowers,  and  greens  made  into  garland&t 

A  place  for  the  Royal  Family  to  view  processions,  &c.  is  still 
reserved  at  a  house  nearly  opposite  Bow  Church,  which,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  has  been  occupied  by  their  Majesties,  and  other 
branches  of  their  house.  It  also  still  forms  a  condition  in  the 
leases  of  several  houses  in  this  street,  that  the  tenant  shall  allow 
a  certain  portion  of  room  at  one  or  more  windows  to  the  landlord's 
friends  on  public  procession  days,  &c« 

In  this  street,  says  Stow,  formerly  lived  a  considerable  mer- 
cer, of  the  name  of  John  Hare,  at  the  sign  of  the  Crown.  Of 
this  man  and  his  sign,  the  same  author,  on  the  authority  of  the 
early  Chronicles,  relates  what  he  calls  a  "  pretty  odd  story.'*— 
"  The  1 2th  of  March,  1460,  Waller  Walker,  a  grocer  of  Cheape,  in 
liondon,  for  words  spoken  touching  the  title  of  Ring  Edward  when 
he  was  proclaymed,  was  suddenly  apprehended,  condemned,  and 
beheaded  in  Smithfield.''*  The  words  spoken  by  this  unfortu- 
nate citizen  consisted  of  a  joke  respecting  the  sign,  adding,  that 
his  son  would  be  "  heir  to  the  Ooion."  •  Mr.  Hare  succeeded, 
though  not  immediately,  to  this  house,  and  died  in  1664.  He 
was  of  an  ancient  Suffolk  family ;  and  left  several  valuable  lega* 
cies  to  various  charitable  foundations,  &c. 

The  history  of  Cheapside  is  of  too  extensive  a  nature  to  admit 
of  much  further  detail. 

2  A  I^ 

*  Stow's  AoobIs,  p.  415. 
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Id  its  present  state,  it  is  one  of  the  &iest  streets  ia  tkls  nietio* 
pelie,  sboonding  with  the  most  valuaUe  shops  in  almost  everj^ 
speeies  of  merchandize.  Within  the  last  year,  the  west  end,  at 
the  comer  of  St.  Paul's  Chnrch  Yard,  and  Uie  end  of  PMenioster 
Row,  has  ondergone  some  valuable  improvements.  Some  of 
the  houses  at  the  comer  of  the  last-named  street,  or  Row,  have 
been  pulled  down,  and  a  more  commanding  and  elegant  view  is 
afforded  to  persons  approaching  St.  PauPa  from  Bow  Church, 
&c. 

Though  we  have  already  extended  the  history  of  this  street  to 
a  considerable  length,  we  will  endeavour  to  convey  as  complete 
an  idea  as  possible  of  the  present  state,  extent,  and  importance 
of  the  range  of  public  and  private  buildings  forming,  in  a  oon- 
finued  line,  the  streets  called  Leadenhall  Street,  Comhiii,  the 
Pouitty,  and  C/ieapside,  extending,  as  the  reader  will  have 
observed,  from  Aldgate,  near  Whitechapel,  to  St.  Paul's  Chufcb, 
east  and  west. 

Leadenhall  Street  commences,  acoording  to  the  rotation  of  nam* 
bers  on  bouses,  at  the  north  end  of  Gracechurch  Street ;  bat  agree- 
ably to  the  rapid  view  here  meant  to  be  given,  at  Aldgate,  where 
there  is  No.  70,  on  the  south  side,  and  76  on  the  north  side. 
On  the  first  of  these  sides  stand,  at  or  near  No.  53,  Brick'- 
laycr^s  Hall,  now  a  Jew's  Synagogue ,  at  46,  late  D/rf^  Dick^s 
House ;  Mr.  Newman's  extensive  shop  and  Itoose,  called  tho 
Minerva  Printing  Office  ;  23,  East-India  Chambers ;  from  id  to 
21,  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE,  at  the  corner  of  No.  7, 
LEADENHALL  MARKET.  There  also  branches  from  this 
side  (he  street,  the  following  inferior  streets,  courts,  &c.  :— 
Aldgate  High  Street,  from  the  end ;  Black  Raven  Court,  Harts* 
horn  Court,  Angel  Court,  Hand  and  Pen  Court,  Sugar-Loaf 
Court,  BiLLiTER  Lane,*  Limb  Street,*  and  GRACE- 
CHURCH  STREET.*  From  the  north  run  Smith's  Buildings, 
Creechurch  Lane,  Broker's  Gardens*  St.  Mauy  Axe,*  Shaft's 
Court,  and  BISUOPSGATE  STREET.*     On  this  side  stand 

St. 
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Sr.  Cathmirb  Crsb  Church,  near  No.  84;  East  India 
WarehMfles,  No,  106 ;  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  AXE,  116, 
117;  bMidea  one  or  two  excellent  Iiids  and  Taverns.  The 
length  of  this  street  is  two  farlongs  twelve  paces.  Where  Lea- 
dnnhall  Street  ends  CORNHILL  comnences,  agreeably  to  the 
anangement  here  adopted.  This  is  a  street  of  still  greater  im* 
jkMPtanoe,  though  not  quite  so  long.  From  the  south  side  branch 
off  Ckaeechnrch  Street,  at  its  junction  with  Leadenhall  Street ; 
Peter's  Alley,  St  Michael's  Alley,  Ball  Court,  Birchin  Lane,* 
Cowper's  Court,  King's  Arms  Passage,  Change  Alley,  and 
Pope^s  dead  Alley.  On  this  side  also  stand  the  following  public 
buildings:  ST.  PETER'S  CHURCH;  ST.  MICHAEL'S 
CHURCH,  British  Fire  Ofiiee,  and  the  Globe  Insurance 
Office.     The  Mansion  House  is  in  a  short  street  of  the  same 


On  th<r  other,  of  north  side,  stand  the  Imperial  Fire  Office: 
Union  Fire  Office;  Eagle  Fire  Office;  THE  ROYAL  EX- 
CHANGE ;  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Office  is  at  Lloyd's 
Coflee  House,  in  the  Exchange;  Sun  Fire  Office,  From  the 
same  side  branch  off  Bisbopsoate  Street  Within;*  White 
IJon  Conrt,  Sun  Court,  Newman's  Court,  Finch  Lane,  Sweet* 
ing's  Alley,  Bank  Buildings,  Princess  Street,  and  Castle  Alley. 
On  both  ndes  the  way  stand  several  very  extensive  Cofiee-liouses : 
in  all  about  seven. 

At  the  junction  of  Comhill  and  the  POULTRY  is  an  open 
space  before  the  Mansion  House,  called  Mansion-house  Street : 
but  this  is  generally  included  in  the  street  called  THE  POUL- 
TRY. This  street  contains,  on  the  south  side,  the  MANSION 
HOUSE,  and  has  only  one  street,  called  Charlotte  Row,  branch- 
ing from  it.  On  the  north  side  are  ST.  MILDRED'S  CHURCH, 
the  Poultry  Compter,  and  GROCERS'  HALL.  St.  Mildred's 
Conrt,  Grocer's  Hall  Court,  and  the  Old  Jewry/  branch  out  at 
right  angles  from  this  side. 

2A2  At 
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At  this  lasUaeniiooed  street  CHEAPSIDE  commences.  On 
the  south  side  is  BOW  CHURCH;  and  the  following  streeU, 
&x:.  run  chiefly  towards  the  Thames :  Bi;gkler6BURy;  Bird-iik> 
hand  Court;  Qceen  Street,  Bow  Lane;  Bow  Church-yard • 
BRSA0  Street;  Friday  Street;  Fountain  Court;  Old^ 
Change;  Mitre  Court;  and  St.  Paul's  Church  Yakd.— 
From  the  north  side  of  Cheapside  run  Ironmonger  Lans; 
King  Street;  Lawrence  Lane;  Houey  Lane  Market^  Milk 
Street;  Wooj>  Street^  Gutter  Lane,  Foster  Lane f 
and  NEWGATE  STREET  ;^  also,  from  the  centre,  FATea- 
KOSTER  Row.  On  this  side  likewise  stands  Mercers'  Hall; 
Atlas  Fire  Office ;  and  Sadiera'  Halt ;  and  the  houses  and  ta- 
Terns  are  large  and  excellent.  Cheapside  is  in  length  one  fur- 
long thirty-nine  perches. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  this  continuation  of  streets,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  there  run  nearly  fifty  streets, 
&e. :  many  of  whicb  are  of  oousiderable  extent  ^  and  nearly  all 
of  them  aboonding  ^ith  shops,  warehouses,  banks,  offices,  &c. 
•f  various  de8criptiouB>  public  aud  private.  There  are^  perhaps, 
more  money  transactions,  and  altogether  a  gteater  extent  of  trade 
and  commerce  done  in  tliese  several  streets,  and  those  conti- 
guous^ exclusive  of  all  others  in  tlie  metropolis,  than  in  any  other 
city  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  Amsterdam,  Dublin,  Ham- 
burgh, Lisbon,  Paris,  Petersburgh,  Rotterdam,  or  Stockholm. 

Proceeding  aloo^  this  line  of  streets,  from  the  north-vest 
oorner,  we  enter  NEWGATE  STREET,  so  called  firom  the 
City  Gate  which  formerly  stood  here.  'J-liis  street  is  at  present 
a  very  excellent  one,  abounding  with  good  shops,  many  of  which 
are  in  the  worsted  lace;  fringe,  bed  furniture,  ornaments,  &e. 
trade.  The  number  of  streets,  courts,,  and  passages  leading  out  of 
it  is  six  on  the  north  side,  and  five  on  the  south.  Its  length,  is 
two  furlongs,  from  Cheapside  to  the  top  of  Old  Bailey  Street. 
The  principal  objects  of  curiosity  or  utility  are  as  follow:  CHRIST 
cat  RCU  aud  HOSPITAL. 

CHRIST 
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CHRIST  CHURCH,  the  interior  of  which  is  amonf  the  most 
bcaotifnl  and  substantial  in  the  metropolis,  is  situated  behind 
the  houses,  on  the  north  side  of  this  street  It  is  a  viearage^ 
united  viCh  St  Leonard's,  Foster  Lane,  and  is  in  the  patronage 
of  the  GoTernors  of  Christ  Church  Hospital,  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  alternately.  Its  Talnation,  in  the 
king's  books,  is  twenty-six  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  six* 
pence.  The  present  vicar  is  the  Rev.  Samuel  Crowthcr,  M.  A. 
one  of  the  few  clergymen  who  strictly  merit  the  title  of  evangt^ 
Ueal;  whom  none  hut  the  abandoned  can  listen  to  attentively 
without  at  least  secretly  admiring  '*  the  beauty  of  holiuess,'* 
and  wishing  himself  a  better  man.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Crowther 
are  the  ornament  and  glory  of  the  establishment ;  priests  of  the 
primitive  school^  who  know  how  to  recommend  their  faith  by 
their  worics ;  and  by  a  mild  and  yet  faithful ;  an  elegant,  yet 
simple;  a  devout  yet  pleasing  elocution,  irresistibly  enlist  the 
best  affections  of  our  nature  in  the  service  of  heaven  and  uni- 
versal goodness.  The  passing  clouds  of  the  Genevan  creed, 
which  occasionally  darken  the  mild  lustre  of  Mr.  Crowther'a 
teachings,  vanish  almost  as  they  appear,  dispersed  by  the  radi* 
ence  of  his  benevolence,  and  lost  in  the  almost  constant  beams  of 
his  rational  piety.  However  widely  one  may  differ  in  some  points 
from  such  men,  no  one  need  constantly  attend  the  morning  and 
evening  service  at  Christ  Church  unprefitably :  "  IncRocti  discant, 
ament  meminisse  periti,** 

The  church,  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  Christ  Chnrobt 
was  the  place  of  worship  for  tlie  neighbouring  convent  of  Grey 
Friars,  more  properly  the  Franciscans,*  or  Mendicants,  an  ordfir, 

2A3  as 

*  Perhaps  I  maj  be  permitted  to  refer  the  reader  to  Section  VL  Part  L 
of  ih^  "  Portraiture  of  Catholici^ni,"  in  which,  atsUted  by  a  learned  Bene* 
dieting  Monk,  who  tat  at  niy  elbow  while  that  section  was  written,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  delineate  the  origin,  nature,  character,  and  decline  of  mo* 
nastic  institutions,  in  a  manner  perhaps  not  before  attempted.  The  history 
QftUe  mendicant  ordars,  following  the  rale  of  S(.  Francii,  and  ihcnce  called 

FraiiciiCttnt, 
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•s  Mr.  PennajitJDsily  affirms,  poaseMing  powers  of  pfrsniu^oa 
superior  to  every  other.  Ju  confirmation  of  this  remark  it  maj 
be  obsenred,  that  this  church  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  su* 
perb  of  the  conYentual  churches ;  and  rose  entirely  by  the  opa* 
lence  of  the  devout  Margaret,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Qsfd^^ 
and  second  queen  to  Edward  I.  in  1306  began  the  ohoir.  Isa- 
bella,  queen  to  Edward  II.  gave  threescore  and  ten  pounds;  and 
Queen  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  III.  gave  threescore  and  twf 
pounds  towards  the  building.  John  de  Bretagne,  Duke  of  .ftich^ 
mond,  built  the  body  of  the  church,  at  a  vast  expence;  and 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  gave  twenty  great  beams 
out  of  the  forest  at  Tunbridge.* 

Multitudes,  according  to  the  same  authority,  of  all  ranks  were 
crouded  in  this  holy  ground.  It  boasts  of  receiving  four  queens; 
Margaret  and  Isabella,  above-mentioned ;  Joan,  daughter  to  Ed« 
ward  II.  and  wife  of  Edward  Bruce»  King  of  Scotland :  and,  to 
make  the  fourth,  Isabella,  wife  of  William  Warren,  titular  queen 
of  Man,  is  named.  Of  these  Isabellay  whom  Gray  so  strongly 
stigmatizes, 

Tbc  She-wolf  of  France,  with  anrelcnting  fangi. 
That  tear'tt  the  bowels  of  thy  maogled  mote, 

I  hope,  continues  Pennant,  was  wrapped  in  the  friar's  garment, 
for  few  stood  more  in  need  of  dsemouifugc.  With  wonderful  hypo» 
crisy  she  was  buried  with  the  heart  of  her  murdered  husband  on 
her  breastf 

Here 

Franciscaos,  is  there  traced  at  some  some  length ;  and  as  the  information 
diere  given  was  principally  derived  from  a  gentleman  of  great  probity,  and 
almost  anlimited  erudition,  whose  varied  knowledge  had  been  acquired 
during  many  years  residence  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe ;  but 
chie&y  in  une  of  the  most  respectable  convents  at  Rome,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  it  correct  and  curious. 

*  Pennant's  London^  p.  169. 

t  Strype,  I.  Baok  III.  19t.  apud  Psn.  170. 
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Here  else  reel  Beetrix,  the  daaghter  of  Henry  III.  and 
Dechen  of  Bretagiie ;  Isabella,  daoghter  of  Edward  III.  aad 
wife  of  Ingleran  de  Coorcy,  created  Earl  of  Bedford;  Joha 
Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  slain  in  Woodstock  Park,  at  a 
Christinas  festivity  in  1389 :  he  was  then  very  yonng^  and  being 
desirous  of  instmction  in  feats  of  chivalry,  ran  against  a  stent 
knight  of  the  name  of  John  Saint  John ;  but  it  nmiains  uncertain 
whether  his  death  was  the  result  of  design  or  accident* 

John  Due  de  Bourbon,  one  of  the  noble  prisoners  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Aginconrt,  after  eighteen  years  impfisonment»  in  1443 
here  found  a  tomb. 

Walter  Blnnt,  Lord  Mountjoy,  treasurer  of  England  in  the 
tiBM  of  Edward  IV.  and  many  other  illustrious  persons,  were 
dqKMited  here* 

Besides  these,  here  re%t  the  bodies  of  many  unfortunate  vie« 
tinm,  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  in  the  wretched 
times  of  too  many  of  onr  monarchs,  as  often,  says  Pennant,  un- 
justly as  otherwise.  He  does  not,  however,  reckon  in  the  list  of 
those  who  have  suffered  unjustly,  the  ambitious  profligate,  Roger 
Mortimer,  paramour  of  Isabella,  wife  to  the  unhappy  Edward 
II.  simamed  of  Caernarvon.  He  was  surprised  with  the  queen 
in  Nottingham  Castle.  In  vain  did  she  cry,  "  Bel  fitz !  bei 
fitz !  ayes  pitie  du  gentile  Mortimer.''  He  was  hurried  to  Lon- 
don on  the  19th  of  October,  1330,  and,  after  a  summary  hearings 
dragged  to  Tyburn,  where  he  was  hung,  like  a  common  male- 
faelor,  two  da^s  upon  the  gallows* 

The  French  and  English  historians  differ  materially  in  their 
account  of  the  conduct  of  Isabella  during  her  rebellion  against 
her  husband ;  but  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  share 
which  the  French  monarch  took  in  that  nefarious  business.  This 
king  was  Charles  the  Fair,  Isabella's  brother.  They  could  not, 
however,  but  perceive  the  fact  of  her  shameful  familiarities  with 
Mortimer;  and  Mezerai  says,  that  because  this  fovourite,  who, 

2A4  he 

*  Holinshed't  Chroniclfi  p.  471,  is  Psk. 
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ke  saicl«  had  mlule  his  escape  ont  of  tlie  Tower  of  London,  came 
to  Qaeen  Isabella  at  Paris,^  Charles  so  detested  their  shaoiefol 
proeeedings,  that  he  would  not  suffer  her  any  longer  in  his  domi- 
nions. This  is  not  the  fact :  Mortimer  had  been  two  years  in 
Paris,  and  Charles,  it  is  well  known,  suffered  his  whole  court,, 
above  sixteen  months,  to  witness  the  familiarities  between  his 
sister  and  that  profligate  rebel* 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  Mortimer  suffered. 
The  court  being  come  to  the  town  of  Nottingham,  the  queen  and 
Mortimer^  then  Earl  of  Marche,  lodged  in  the  Castle,  with  a 
gnard  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  knights;  whilst  the  king  lodged 
in  the*  town,  with  a  small,  but  gallant,  retiuue,  among  whom 
was  William,  Iiord  Montacute,  who  was  the  principal  person  con- 
cerned :  and  a  man  of  great  power  and  of  large  estates.  He 
makes  a  figure  in  Froissart's  Chronicle,  and  is  smply  noticed  by 
all  our  historians,  as  well  as  in  our  records.  His  Conntess  was 
Catherine,  daughter  of  William  de  Grandisou,  the  lady,  whose 
attractions,  as  it  is  pretended,  gave  rise  to  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.^ 

The  queen,  according  to  Stow,  had  the  keys  of  the  Castle 
brought  to  her  every  night,  and  laid  them  under  her  pillow.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  however,  Edward  gained  over 
the  governor,  and,  by  a  secret  passage,  seized  the  unfortnuate 
favonrite.t 

In  the  succeeding  reign.  Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  the  stout  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, suffered  in  a  similar  manner  to  Mortimer,  and  were  interred 
in  this  church.  Here,  also,  in  1423,  were  interred  the  mangled 
remains  of  Sir  John  Mortimer,  Knight,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 


•  Vide  Collins'!  Peerage,  by  Sir  Eg.  Brydges,  II.  p.  43,  (noU,) 
♦  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  transaciioii,   and  a  description  of  lh« 
place, »lili  called  Mortimer's  Hole,"   See  "  Beauties  of  Hiiglaud,"  Vol.  XU. 
Part  L  107,  et  seq.  iu  Noitinghamshirc. 
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^^alowy  of  the  boase  of  Lancaster  against  that  of  York.  He  was 
charged  wtlh  ao  attempt  to  make  his  escape  oat  of  the  Tower, 
where  he  had  been  some  time  confined,  that  he  might  stir  np  an 
insurrection  in  Wales,  He  sofiered  hy  an  ex  pasi  facio  law, 
called  the  Statatea  of  Escapes,  made  on  purpose  to  destroy  him ; 
for  the  proofe  of  his  gnilt  were  hy  no  means  manifest* 

Another  guiltless  sacrifice  buried  here  is  Thomas  Burdett^  Esq. 
ancestor  of  the  present  celebrated  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart. 
Mr.  Burdett  possessed  a  white  buck,  of  which  be  was  particularly 
food.    This  King,  Edward  IV.  happening  to  kill,  Burdett,  en- 
raged  at  this  afiront,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  bones  of  Ibe 
animal  were  in  the  body  of  those  who  adfised  his  majesty  to  kill 
it  The  ministers  of  Edward,  it  seems,  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
take  upon  themaelTes  the  responsibility  of  every  freak  or  private 
act  of  the  king ;  neither  was  it  the  fashion  at  that  time  to  insult 
the  monarch  through  the  medium  of  his  advisers,  and  for  this 
rash  and  foolish  wish  Mr.  Burdett  was  tried,  as  wishing  evil  to 
his  sovereigD,  and  for  this  only  he  lost  his  head.f    Such  were 
then  the  consequences  of  even  a  suspicion  of  "  imagining  tlie 
king's  death  V*    A  much  greater  latitude  of  imagination  on  these 
points  is  now  indulged  with  impunity.     The  highest  dignities  of 
the  realm  are  now  daily  spoken  of  in  language  of  the  keenest  con- 
tempt,  and  that  by  persons  clamourous  for  liberty,  and,  as  tliey 
wy,  groaning  Mnder  the  oppression  of  tyraimy  and  arbitrary  power; 
ypt  no  ill  consequences  follow,  unless  they  carry  their  indigni- 
ties, and  frequently  repeat  them,  before  the  bar  of  the  public, 
and  thus  outrage  the  feelings  and  scandalize  the  principles  of 
every  loyal  subject,  and  peaceable  friend  of  constitutional  re- 
ferm. 

In  closing  this  short  list  of  eminent  persons  interred  In  the 
old  conventual  church,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  murdress 
Lady  Alice  Hungerford,  who,  in  the  year  1523,  obtained  the 

fiivour 

•  Stow'i  Annals,  364,  365.— Parliamen.  Hist.  1 90.^CottoQ*s  Abri^ 
p.  ^68. 

t  Holinshead's  Chronicles,  p.  703,  In  Pennant. 
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ikvour  of  lying  here.  She  had  killed  her  hosband,  for  whicb 
•he  was  led  from  the  Tower  to  Holbom,  then  put  into  a  cart^ 
viib  one  af  hei  servants,  and  fthenoe  carried  to  Tyburn  and  exe* 
euted-* 

This  cbarefa,  in  ils  aneient  state,  was  a  noble  stmetore,  beii^ 
Hhree  hundred  feet  long,  eighty-nine  broad,  and  upwards  of  sixty- 
four  feet  high.  When  the  rapacious  Henry  took  it  into  his  head 
lo  rob  all  the  religious  houses  in  the  kingdom,  oat  of  revenge  to 
the  Pope,  and  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  his  apostate  friendi,  he 
seized  upon  the  couTent  and  chureh  of  the  Franciscans^  and  gare 
them  to  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London.  The 
ehurch  was  given  to  be  made  a  parish  church,  in  lien  of  the  two 
churches  of  St.  Ewtn,  in  Newgate  Market,  near  the  northern 
earner  of  St.  Eldeness,  (now  Warwick)  Lane,  aid  of  St.  NichotM 
w  the  Shambles,  on  the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street  On  this 
occasion,  both  these  churches,  with  their  parishes,  were  demo- 
lished ;  and  as  much  of  the  pariah  of  St.  Sepulchre  as  lay  within 
Newgate,  was  added  to  this  newly  erected  parish  church.  Be* 
Ibre  this  period,  the  old  conventual  chnrdi  was  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  but  the  wicked 
Henry,  as  if  eonseious  that  his  deeds  were  a  dishonour  to  God, 
and  yet  daring  to  insult  the  Saviour,  directed  it  to  be  henceforht 
called  CHRIST  CHURCH,  ftm^d  hy  King  Henry  Villi 
It  were  easy  to  found  churches  by  robbery  and  plunder;  but 
Henry  might  have  contented  himself  with  sacrilege,  without 
stamping  hts  impiety  with  the  name  of  him,  who,  by  hfe  ser- 
vunts,  has  expressly  forbidden  the  robbery  of  churches. 

Ever  since  that  time  this  church  has  remained  a  vicarage  and 

parish 

*  Stow's  Annals,  p.  517. — Vlctttf  asseits,  that  in  tbischwrch  were  aaterre4 
foor  queens,  four  dachesses,  four  countesses,  one  dnke,  two  earls,  eight 
barons,  and  thirty-fire  knights;  in  all  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  persons  of 
qoality,  before  the  dissolution  of  the  coDTcnt.  In  tlie  choir  were  nine  tomb» 
of  alabaster  and  marble,  inclosed  with  iron  bars.  One  Comb  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  coped  with  iron*  and  cue  hundred  and  forty  marble  grave-sloncr 
ill  divers  places. — "  Funeral  MenumenU,** 
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fnUk  dumb,  «tte  tlie  patronage  already  nentionai.  TIm 
king  gava  five  iipodred  mukM  per  anonv,  ia  land,  for  «Ter»  far 
ikfii.  mainleiiaiice  of  Ihe  charcb,  iriih  diviae  tervioe «  repairs,  be. 
Tbas  nakipg  aome  small  aloaenraat  for  bis  saeriligeoas  aieddliag. 
Ib  cpQifideratioa  of  tbia  gi|t»  ihe  mayor,  commonalty,  and  eiti- 
seas,  eovenanted  and  granted,  inter  alia,  to  find  and  aastain 
one  pieacher  at  this  charoh,  who  was  to  he  finom  time  to  time 
vicar  thereof  giving  him  yearly  fcr  his  stipend  16/.  Ids.  4d,.; 
to  the  visitor  (now  called  the  Ordinary  of  NewgateJ  10/. ;  and 
to  the  other  five  priests  in  Christ  Ofaarch,  all  to  be  helping  in 
divine  eerviee,  ministering  the  saeramest  and  saeramentala,  8/. 
a  piece;  to  two  clerks  6/.  each  ;  and  to  a  sexton  4/.  annoaliy. 

Pennant  mentions,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  various  valuable  mo** 
nnments,  alabaster  and  marble  stones,  with  their  respective  iron 
fences,  ice.  were  sold  in  1545,  by  Martin  Bowes,  lord  mayor, 
for  the  petty  sum  of  fifty  pounds !  The  conventual  charoh 
was  consecrated  in  the  year  I5d5,  and  stood,  after  it  had  been 
despoiled  of  many  of  the  venerable  monuments  and  records  of 
its  ancient  grandeur,  till  a  still  greater  and  equally  merciless 
de^»oUer  levelled  nearly  the  whole  fabric  with  the  ground  c  for 
U  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1666.  Since  that  time,  only 
the  east  end  of  the  eharch  has  been  rebuilt  This  formed  the 
choir,  and  to  this  has  been  added  a  tower,  it  having  none  before. 
Within  this  year  or  two  the  old  choir  has  been  repaired  and  beau- 
tified ;  and  the  present  church  forms,  particularly  in  ita  internal 
arrangements,  a  very  beautiful  and  convenient  strocture.  The 
tower  is  very  high  and  square,  crowned  with  a  plain  bat  light 
and  handsome  turret.  The  omamanta  within  are  very  neat;  the 
walls  and  pillars  are  wainscoted :  there  are  very  capacious  galle- 
ries on  the  north  and  south  sides.  At  the  west  end  is  another 
gallery,  for  the  use  of  the  blnecoat  boys  or  scholars  of  Christa^ 
Hospital.  In  tlie  centre  of  this  gallery  Is  a  very  stately  and 
fioe-toned  oigao.  The  pulpit  is  elegantly  veneered,  and  carved 
with  the^ures  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  at  the  lASt  Sopper ; 

and 
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and  also  of  tbe  Four  CvaiigelisU.  There  are  a  cenlre  aod  iWto 
Bide  aisles  and  a  transept  The  altar  is  very  spacious ;  and  the 
table  stands  on  a  foot«piece  of  black  and  white  marble^  encom- 
passed with  handsome  rails,  and  ornamented  with  carved  work 
and  arabasque  painting.  The  font,  of  white  marble,  is  neatly 
carved  in  alto  relievo.  The  western  window  is  very  large*  with 
*  ornamented  stained  glass,  and  the  royal  arms  iu  the  centre.  The 
middle  aisle  is  very  wide  and  commodious,  but  is  nearly  filled 
with  forms  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  and  others.  In 
the  centre  is  a  large  stove,  by  which  the  whole  church  is  ren- 
dered warm  and  comfortable  during  the  winter  months.  Divine 
service  is  performed  three  times  every  day :  in  the  morning  and 
evening  by  the  vicar,  Mr.  Crowther,  and  in  the  afternoon  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Bnrder,  M.  A.  author  of  "  Oriental  Customs,"  and 
nephew  of  Mr.  George  Burder,  the  Calvinist  Minister,  of  Fetter 
Lane  Meeting,  and  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 

In  this  church  are  preached  the  annual  Spital  Sermons  in 
Easter  week.  Here  also  Is  preached  an  annual  sermon  on  St. 
Matthew'9  day,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Gover- 
nors of  Christ's  Hospital.  After  divine  service,  on  this  day, 
the  senior  scholars  make  Latin  and  English  Orations  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Hospital,  previously  to  their  being  sent  to  the 
University. 

In  this  church  was  buried  the  celebrated  RICHARD  BAX- 
TER, of  whom  I  have  given  an  account  in  another  place.* 

CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL,  is  one  of  the  five  royal  hospitals 
which  ornament  and  honour  this  metropolis.  These  hospitals  are 
«&  follow :  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  Bethlem,  Bridewell,  and  St. 
Thomas's,  the  last  of  which,  is  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark  > 
and  Bethlem  is  n^w  removing  to  St.  George's  Fields,  also  in  the 
county  of  Sorry. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  this  hospital  was  built  on 
th^  site  of  the  ancient  convent  of  Grey  Friars,  whom  Henry  VIII. 

robbed 

*  ^SAVTiss  or  E,vcLANi>,  &c.  V«I.  XIII.  Part  I.  p.  331,  et  ieq. 
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robbed  and  plundered  when  he  aouglit  to  serve  CSod  by  impo- 
verishing his  ministers  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolation.* 

Many  yean  after  this  period,  in  the  reign  of  the  youthfbl  and 
well-disposed  Edward  VI.  the  buildings,  which  by  right  and  inha^ 
ritance  belonged  to  the  Friars,  were  applied  to  the  hospital.  Rid- 
ley, Bishop  of  London,  on  one  occasion  so  powerfully  wrought  on 
the  ^benevolent  heart  of  the  king,  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
him,  that  three  great  hospitals  were  almost  immediately  after* 
wards  founded;  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the  sick  and 
wonnded  poor;  Christ's,  for  the  orphan  poor;  and  Bridewell  for 
"  the  thriftless/' 

Very  little  now  remains  of  the  original  convent ;  though  the 
bnildings,  altogether,  are  very  extensive.  The  entrance  is 
through  Christ  Ckmrck  Passage,  a  narrow  opening,  leading  out 
of  the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street,  from  the  comer  of  Nos.  91 
and  92  in  that  street.  This  passage  leads  into  the  ancient  clois*. 
ter  of  the  priory,  which  is  now  used  as  a  burial-place  for  the 
hospital,  and  as  a  play-ground  for  the  children  in  wet  weather, 
and  also  as  a.thoronghfiure  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  nxk^ 
to  lAttle  Britain,  iLcross  the  yard,  where  the  grammar-school 
and  dweHing-housi^s  of  the  treasurer,  and  some  of  the  principal 
officers  are  situate.  The  front  of  the  cloister  may  be  seen  up 
this  passage ;  but  no  part  of  the  hospital  is  now  visible  in  New* 
gate  Street. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult,  even  after  the  minutest  inspection,  to 
describe  with  accuracy  the  irregular  mass  of  buildings  now  eon- 
stitu^ng  Christ's  Hospital.    Indeed/  the  interior,  and  particu* 

larif 

*  This  cout«nptible  tjrtnt,  **  just  before  kit  death,  touched  with  re* 
none,  granted  the  coiiTetit  end  church  to  the  city,  and  caused  tlie  church 
to  be  opened  for  Divine  service  -,**  but  not  till  he  had  spoiled  thesanctvary  of 
Its  omamenu  for  his  own  use,  and  made  it  a  atorehoote  for  French  piisei ! 
Pennant,  p.  178.  "  It  is  written  my  house  shall  be  a  house  of  prayer ; 
but  ^c  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves."  How  sadly  was  thii  Tcriiied  in  the 
time  of  llciiry  ! 


larly  the  lawv  md  rejifulatiomr  of  the  fontt^Mtm,  ti«  tfie  onTjr 
points  of  general  interest  now  worth  much  attetitioii. 

The  Charter  of  this  lastitutioii  »  4ated  in  1552,  aboof  327 
^oars  after  the  foundatioa  of  the  hvihliag,  or  convent  of  Grey 
Friam.  3o  that  what  now  remains  of  the  original  atrocture 
cannot  he  leas  than  e>99,  or  dOO  years  old  ?  Many  of  the  no- 
Uost  efiorta  of  human  skill  and  indaatry,  though  ever  varying^  are 
eYaneaant  only  when  compared  with  tho  stability  and  dnrafctoii 
of  the  earth  itself;  and  it  was  well  spoken^  when  it  was  aaSi 
that  **  the  righteous  shall  he  had  in  everlasting  remembrance  :^ 
for  who  can  contemplate  venerable  remains  like  these^  wrthont 
calling  to  mbid  the  virtue  and  piety  of  thotfe  men  who  devoted  a 
part  of  their  welUearned  richea  to  the  estabKahment  of  hoasea  of 
>  diarity  and  hospitality  like  this  convent  of  the  Grey  Friani. 
The  name  and  memory  of  JOHN  EWEN,  the  mercer,  wti# 
firaadad  thia convefit»  will  never  be  forgotten;  but,  associated 
with  that  of  the  pious  EDWARD,  will  live  in  the  name  and 
foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital ;  nor  can  the  vioes  and  profligacy 
of  the  impiooa  Henry  banish  the  pleasing  remembrance  (torn  onr 
niflds. 

The  old  buildings  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  tn  IS66, 
nearly  the  whole  was  rebuilt  b^  Sir  Christopher  Wren  m  the 
aeventeentb  century.  These  repairs  and  enlargementi  were 
effected  by  the  active  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,  aided  by  their  fellow-eitizens,  who,  by  dona- 
tioD%  by  loans,  and  by  the  antioipation  of  its  revenues,  all 
whieh  have  been  long  since  discharged,*  manifested  their  muni* 
ficenoe  and  benevolence,  in  supporting  one  of  the  most  extensive 
institutions  of  tiiis  or  any  other  country. 

Charles  II.  on  the  19th  of  August,  1674,  founded  a  Mathe* 
maUcal  School  within  its  district,  styled  the  New  Royal  Foun« 
datiou  of  King  Charles  11.  to  qualify  forty  boys  for  the  sea, 
wearing  appropriate  badges,  and  whose  classes  are  examined  by 
the  elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  ten  of  whom  are  yearly 

appointed 
*  Pietat  X^ndinentis,  p.  57, 
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mffmnlbbi  to  fh^«auuiten,  tni  ten  ethen  receWed  into  thetr 
places,  who  have  oblaiudla  eompetency  io  writing  andLi^D; 
and  Ihe  Govenion  appoint  forty  more ;  all  the  others  are  bound 
appientiees  at  fourteon  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  seven  years: 
or,  if  property  qvaUfied,  are  sent  either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridgi^ 
where  they  are  maintained  for  a  like  term.  One  scholtf  is  sent 
every  year,  eaceept  on  the  return  of  every  seventh  year,  when 
two  scholars  are  sent.  They  have  the  choice  of  the  CoHege  to 
which  they  are  to  go ;  but  Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  is  ge- 
nerally preferred  as  moot  advantageous  to  them ;  and  one  scholar 
is  also  sent  to  Oxford  in  eight  years.  The  allowance  paid  to 
each  of  them  during  the  flnl  seven  years  is  sixty  pounds  per 


When  Camden  wrote  his  Britannia,  this  school  maintained  six 
hundred  orphan  boys,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty 
poor,  on  almB.t 

One  thonsand  poor  children  have  been  maintained  at  one  timw 
open  this  foundation,  of  whom,  from  one  hividred  and  sixty  to 
one  humhred  and  eighty,  have  been  apprenticed  every  year  to 
trades,  and  girls  to  service ;  but  the  numbers  have  fluctuated* 
from  varions  causes.^  There  were  very  latdy  about  1150  boys, 
and  seventy  girls ;  700  boys  at  tkis  portion  of  the  foundation, 
in  London,  and  the  rest  at  Hertford.§ 

It  should  have  been  noticed  before,  that  besides  the  hospital  in 
If  ewgate  Street,  thero  is  attached  to  the  same  estaUishnient  a 
school  at  Hertford.  It  is  a  large  building,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  contains  sufficient 
accommodation  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  children.  ||  This  lat- 
ter branch  is  for  the  girls,  where  they  sre  taught  to  read,  sew, 
and  mvk  linen.  Boys,  however,  are  admitted.  The  two  mathe- 
matical schools  at  Christ  Hospital  are  now  united,  where  prac* 

tical 

*  Pietas  Londtnensii,  p.  58.     t  Cough  Camd.  III.  p.  lO.     %  Ibid.  p.  28* 
$     Dr.  Rees't  Cyclopedia. 
I  Vida  Mr.  Brayley't  sccoant  of  UertfArdibire,   in  "  Beavtiii/'  &«. 
Y0I.V. 
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Ifcal  matlieinaUcB,  and  particularly  naTigatiou^  are  taught;  ihent 
are  also  a  gram  roar- school  and  a  ^writing  scbool. 

The  masters  and  under-niasters  of  these  schools  receive  salarfea 
of  100/.  .each,  besides  houses  of  residence.  The  grammar-mas- 
ter  n^ceives  an  additional  20i.  yearly,  for  catechising  the  boys ; 
his  usher  is  allowed  OOL  A  drawing-master  and  music-master 
are  likewise  eugaged ;,  besidea  these,  there  are  two  school  mia* 
tresses. 

A%  tliis  foundation  considerably  increased  in  its  several  depart- 
ments,  and  its  great  utility  manifested  itself  in  the  ability  and 
conduct  of  a  considerable  number  of  yery  respectable  members  of 
society  who  were  educated  there,  it  became  very  advantageous  to 
enlarge  the  original  plan,  and  to  provide  reception  for  children  of 
seven  years  old.  It  was  from  these  considerations  that  the  school 
at  Hertford,  already  mentioned,  was  erected  in  tlie  year  1683.* 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  the  children  to  be  main- 
tained at  Christ's  Hospital,  agreeably  to  the  original  clmrter, 
were  described  to  be  ''  poor  and  fiitherlesa.''  Among  other  con- 
ditions of  the  like  nature,  it  is  stated  that  "  no  children,  who 
bave  any  probable  means  of  being  otherwise  provided  for,  shall  be 
taken  into  the  hospital  on  any  account  whatever ;  and  that  the 
ministers  and  churchwardens,  or  three  or  four  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  his  parish  are  required  to  certify  the  incapacity  of. 
the  parents  to  maintain  and  educate  them ;  and  on  these  grounds 
the  petitioner  humbly  beseeches  their  worships  in  their  usual 
pity  and  charity  to  distrest  men,  poor  widows,  and  fatherless 
children,  to  grant  admission  to  the  child  in  question." 

If  any  thing  more  wcfe  wanting  to  designate  what  kiud  of  chil- 
dren were  formerly  admitled  as  fiL  objects  of  this  charity,  a  precept 
may  be  consulted,  which  was  found  among  the  archives  in  Guild- 
hall, dated  September  27,  1082,  only  thirty  years  from  the  date 
of  the  original  charter,  by  wliich  the  Lord  Mayor  required  "  the 
aldermen  or  their  deputy  not  to  subscribe  any  bill  from  any  of  the 
parishes  of  their  ward,  for  the  admitting  of  any  child  into  Christ's 

Hospital, 
*  Goug1i*s  Camden,  Vol.  I.  p.  o44i 
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Iloftpital,  except  that  promise  be  made  therein  from  a  vestry  of 
every  such  parish  to  receive  such  child  back  again  from  the- 
eharge  of  the  Hospital  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years^  (being  re- 
hired thereto  by  the  governors.)  if  in  the  mean  time  such  child 
be  iiot  sent  to  service,  dead,  or  otherwise  provided  for/'*  The 
children  are  admitted  by  on  order  of  the  Committee  and  Trea- 
surer, signed  by  the  chief  clerk. 

Notwithstanding  the  wise  and  benevolent  purposes  of  the  foun- 
ders of  this  charity,  various  abuses  have  gradually  made  inroads 
on  the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  founders,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  obvious  instructions  of  the  charter.    During  the  years  i808» 
180S),  and  1810,  a  severe,  but  just  and  necessary,  investigation 
of  the  concerns  and  management  of  this  Hospital  took  place, 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Waithman,  a  common- 
eooDcil-man  of  great  popularity  and  active  seal.    By  this  in- 
quiry it  came  out,  that  not  only  were  the  benefits  of  the  charity 
principally  engrossed  by  the  rich,  but  that  a  system  of  favouritism 
had  been  adopted  ;  and  also  that  presentations,  instead  of  being 
given  to  children  of  deserving  objects,  had  been  sold  by  those 
who  had  the  disposal  of  them,  at  an  average  price  of  about  thirty 
guineaa  each !     It  even  appeared  that  a  clergyman  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  with  a  living  of  not  less  than  1200/.  per  annum, 
had  aolicited  and  received  a  presentation  for  one  of  his  sous,  from  a 
member  of  parliament  for  the  same  county.     At  length,  at  a  court 
of  Common  Council,  holdcn  on  Thursday,  January  25, 1810,  Mr. 
Waithman  brought  in  the  report  of  tlie  Committee  which  had  been 
appointed  for  that  purpose  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  governors.    This  Report  stated,  that  upon  con- 
sulting Mr.  (now  Sir)  Samuel  Romilly,  and  Mr.  Bell,  it  was  recom- 
mended by  these  counsel  to  petition  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the 
•nbject  of  eproplaint ;  and  the  Committee  was  therefore  directed  to 
prepare  a  petition  accordingly.    The  result  of  the  whole  business 
was.  that  some  resolutions  passed,  which^  if  tliey  did  not  entirely 
PahtIII.  2B  remove 

*  M«l6o1a*i  Loadinism  Rtdifivan,  Vol.  IV.  p.  il% 
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remove  ttic  tibusefi,  at  least'checkeJ  their  progrds;s^  and  gokrded  iff 
a  great  measure  against  their  recurreoee.  It  lias,  however,  beea 
remarked,  as  not  a  little  singolar,  that  since  the  period  of  com* 
plaint  jnst  referred  to,  the  following  notices^  inscribed  on  a  bar, 
fixed  up  at  the  different  avenues  to  the  Hospital,  have  beea  re- 
moved : 

"  This  is  Cliritt's  Hospital,  where  poor 
Bloecoat  Boys  are  harboured  and  edacated.*'^ 

The  education  of  the  boys  at  this  Hospital  consists  of  aritli* 
melie,  vriting,  reading,  navigation,  Latin,  and  Greek*  Their 
dress  is  the  same  as  tbat  used  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  namely, 
a  bine  doib  coat  or  tunic,  reaching  to  the  feet  almosit  like  a 
soman's  goirn  or  petticoat ;  yellow  breeches  and  stockings,  and 
a  round  bohnet,  ot  isap,  too  small  to  cover  the  head,  and  is  there- 
fore genemlly  taken  in  their  hand.  Thos,  in  the  eoldest  days 
i»f  winter,  one  may  see  hundreds  of  boys  at  play,  and  efteu  many 

of 

*  It  is  truly  lamentable  and  disgraceful,  that  tbe  benevolence  of  oar  pioot 
ancestois  should  be  thus  abused.  At  Macclesfield^  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
one  of  the  best  regulated  schools  in  the  kingdom,  the  "  Free  Grammar 
School,"  as  it  is  called,  nnd  also  founded  by  tbe  amiable  Edward  VI.  is 
perverted  in  a  umihir  manner.  Few,  vevy  few  indeed,  betides  tbe.chiMreD 
of  the  opulent,  or  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  more  OMney  Iban  is  demanded 
at  any  other  school  in  the  town,  gain  admittance  to  the  benefits  of  the  Insti- 
tution. No  blame  can,  or  ought  to  attach  to  the  subordinate  masters  and  ser- 
vants of  such  charities  i  but  great  blame  indeed  belongs  to  the  Directors, 
Trustees,  and  Managers,  who  ought  to  be  compelled  religiously  to  respect 
the  charters  hf  which  they  hold  their  powers;  and  most  assuredly  a  6ny  will 
'come  When  the  cries  of  the  neglected  orphan,  who  has  been  defrauded  of  fait 
fighli  will  awaken  recollections  of  a  painful  nature  not  easily  stifled*  A 
*  Fne  School,  in  which  heavy  charges  are  made  for  education,  ia  a  solecism 
.  of  the  worst  kind.  At  Macclesfield,  I  believe,  there  is  a  kind  of  aoziliary 
writing-school,  in  which  but  little,  probably  less  than  erglit  pounds  per 
annum,  it  paid  fur  instruction  twice  a  day,  the  surplus  being  made  op  to  the 
niiiater  out  of  the  funds  of  the  parent  school.  After  all,  the  abii»e  is  obvious. 
Cases  of  this  sort  abound  throughout  the  united  kingdom :  why  are  they  not 
Ysquired  hito  and  remedied^ 
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of  them  in  ihc  open  street^  during  holidays,  without  any  covering 
t9  their  head,  or  with  a  little  foolish  black  worsted  trencher-like 
cap  perched  on  the  crown,  affording  not  the  least  protection 
against  the  cold  blasts  and  noxious  fogs  so  preyalent  during  the 
winter  months  in  London.  I  have  not,  however,  heard  of  any 
serious  inconvenience  happening  to  the  health  of  the  children. on 
this  account  They  generally  appear  rosy,  hearty  boys,  full  of 
life,  vigour,  and  mischief.  I  believe  the  greatest  possible  care  is 
taken  of  them. 

The  children  of  the  Grammar^chool  are  examined,  in  ibe 
months  of  March  and  September,  by  an  experienced  person,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  governors.  The  upper  and  under  masters 
commence  teaching  at  seven  in  the  morning,  from  March  1  to 
November  I,  and  at  eight  during  the  remainder  of  the  year; 
dismiss  the  boys  at  eleven,  return  at  one,  and  conclude  at  five, 
or  at  four  in  winter.  No  child  is  taught  Latin  till  he  can  read 
English  perfectly,  and  write  it  grammatically.  The  upper-mas* 
ter  examines  the  nnder-masters'  highest  form  twice  in  every  year, 
and  takes  thence  such  as  he  deems  ready  for  his  instruction. 

A  catalogue  of  tli^  children,  with  their  forms,  is  called  over 
^very  morning  and  afternoon,  and  a  copy  delivered  at  the  count- 
ing-house,  previous  to  every  visitation  of  the  Committee :  and 
the  masters  are  required  to  examine  the  dress  of  the  scholars, 
also  as  to  their  cleanliness,  and  the  propriety  of  their  demeanor : 
they  are  not  dismissed  till  the  bell  rings  for  that  purpose. 

The  holidays  allowed  are  eleven  days  at  Easter,  including 
Sundays  ;  one  week  at  Whitsuntide ;  at  Bartholomew-tide  three 
weeks ;  at  Christmas  fifteen  days ;  and  the  usual  saints'  days,  &e. 

The  Catechiser  teaches  the  children  what  are  deemed  by  the 
Church  of  England  the  fundamental  points  of  religion,  three 
times  in  each  week;  and  at  other  times  visits  the  wards  for 
the  instruction  of  the  inmates.  The  English  reading-master  is 
authorised  to  assemble  all  the  children  belonging  to  any  two 
wards  in  the  grammar-school,  from  eleven  till  twelve,  three  times 
in  each  week,  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  progress. 

2  B  2  By 
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By  this  means  erery  cLild  in  the  twelve  wards  is  examined  ones 
in  fourteen  days.  The  master  may  substitute  for  this  purpose, 
under  his  own  observation,  any  boy  intended  for  the  Univefsity ; 
and  he  appoints  a  marker  in  the  several  wards,  who  is  to  Observe 
and  correct  mistakes  in  the  reading  of  prayers^  &c.  and  who  reads 
himself  occasionally,  for  example.  If  the  marker  is  approved  for 
his  diligence,  he  receives  a  silver  medal  of  the  founder  There 
are  two  writing-masters  and  two  usliers,  whose  labours  begin  and 
terminate  as  before-mentioned.  The  masters  supply  the  boys 
with  necessaries  for  their  studies  at  discretion ;  but  render  a  half- 
yearly  account  lu  other  respects  they  are  governed  as  in  the 
grammar*  school. 

Ten  boys,  who  are  upon  the  royal  foundation,  most  be  qualified 
annually  (in  the  opinion  of  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  Trinity- 
House,)  for  the  sea-service ;  but  the  master  of  the  school  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  his  protest  against  any  boy  admitted  or  recom- 
mended, who  is  not  fit  by  the  age  of  sixteen.  Before  boys  are 
admitted  on  the  royal,  or  Mr.  Stone's  foundations,  they  must 
have  a  proficiency  in  the  English  language,  write  well,  and  must 
liave  proceeded  to  the  Rule  of  Three  in  arithmetic.  The  first 
class  of  the  grammar-school  is  assembltsd  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
and  instructed  in  the  mathematics.  The  drawing-master  attends 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  one  till  ^ve  in  the 
summer,  to  instruct  the  boys  on  the  royal,  and  Stone's  and 
Stock's  foundations,  and  any  others  that  may  be  sent  by  the 
proper  officers,  from  the  writing  or  grammar-schools.  This  master 
has  power  to  reject  boys  whose  abilities  appear  inefficient.  The 
music-master  teaches  from  one  till  three  o'clock,  on  Thursday  and 
Saturdays,  and  attends  at  the  ball  on  public  suppers.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  drawing,  and  specimens  of  writing,  takes  place  in  the  hall 
on  the  31st  of  March,  and  the  30th  of  September,  in  every  year. 
Each  boy  is  seated  at  the  tables  with  his  performances  before 
him.  Many  of  the  latter  are,  and  what  any  visitor  may  oiirrobe- 
rate,  of  superlative  excellence  ;  and  the  worst  would  procure  the 
writer  a  situation  in  the  most  fastidious  merchants'  couniing- 

#U8C, 
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Among  fche  peculiarities  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a  sight  is  exhi* 
biied  from  Christmas  to  Easter  every  year,  which  no  otlier  instita- 
tion,  lay,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  eleemosynary,  has  ever  equalled 
in  their  grandest  ceremonies,  or  which  is  more  calculated  to  im* 
press  the  heart  of  the  spectator  with  the  liveliest  sentiments  of 
sympathetic  pleasure :  this  is  the  supper  of  all  the  children  on 
Sunday  evenings  at  six  o'clock,  to  which  strangers  are  admitted 
hy  tickets.  It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  and  a  gratifying  sight ;  and  if 
all  the  children  there  sat  were,  agreeably  to  the  charter  of  thi« 
royal  charity,  poor  and  otherwise  distressed  orphans,  the  bene* 
volent  sympathies  of  our  common  nature  would  be  excited  to  th« 
warmest  pitch  of  pleasure  and  gratulation. 

The  great  hall,  in  which  this  exhilirating  sight  is  exhibited, 
shall  be  described  farther  on.  It  contains  several  tables,  covered 
with  table*cloth8,  wooden  platters,  and  buckets  of  beer,  with 
bread  and  cheese.  The  Treasurer  and  Governors  take  their  seats 
at  the  upper  end,  at  a  semicircular  table ;  the  boys,  attended  by 
the  nurses  of  their  several  wards,  enter  in  order,  and  arrange 
themselves  on  each  side  of  the  hall.  Strangers  are  then  admit- 
ted, who  go  along  the  centre  of  the  hall  to  the  upper  end ;  ih% 
masters  of  the  school,  the  steward,  and  the  matron  take  their 
places  there  also ;  and  the  nurses  preside  at  each  table,  on  which 
a  great  number  of  candles  are  placed;  and  these,  with  many 
lamps  and  a  large  lustre,  illuminate  the  room.  The  ceremony 
then  commences,  by  the  steward  striking  upon  one  of  the  tables 
three  strokes  with  a  mallet,  which  produces  a  profound  silence^ 
One  of  the  boys  intended  for  the  church  having  ascended  a  pulpit 
on  one  side  of  the  hall,  then  reads  the  second  lesson  for  the  after- 
noon service  of  the  day,  and  an  evening  prayer,  composed  for 
the  occasion ;  at  the  close  of  which  the  response  of  "  Amen/' 
from  about  eight  hundred  youthful  voices,  has  a  very  interesting 
effect.  A  psalm  or  hymn  is  next  sung  by  the  whole  assembly, 
accompanied  by  the  tirgan.  The  same  youth  then  delivers  the 
grace,  after  which  the  boys  take  their  seats,  and  the  supper  pro- 
sfeds.    \¥hem  the  repast  is  ended,  the  steward  again  strikes  the 
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table  as  before,  and  the  boys  instantiy  arrange  themselves  again 
on  each  side  of  the  hall,  ivlien  a  grace  is  said  from  the  pulpit 
An  anthem  is  then  sun;,  after  which  the  bpys  ^llect  all  the  frag? 
ments  into  small  baskets  ;  and  each  ward,  preceded  by  its  nurse 
with  lighted  caudles,  marches  in  order  past  the  supper  table, 
when  they  bow  to  the  governors^  and  file  off  to  an  adjoining 
school-room,  the  doors  of  which  arc  thrown  open  to  receive  them, 
and  the  ceremony  closes.* 

Tbis  Institution  is  conducted  in  regnlar  departments,  of  which 
the  following  are  Ihe  principal :  the  President  has  the  power  of 
ai^embling  a  General  Court;  and  in  his  absence  the  Committee 
^  Almoners,  who  seem  to  hold  the  superintendance  of  the  whole 
Institution.  When  any  governor  is  elected,  a  charge  of  the  most 
serious  and  impressive  kind  is  addressed  to  him,  in  the  open 
Court,  reminding  him  that  he  is  the  distributor  of  good  things 
entrusted  to  his  care  for  many  helpless  children ;  warning  him  of 
any  neglect;  and  that  the  children  committed  in  some  degree  to 
his  guardianship  may  be  well  provided  for,  ii^ttended,  and  in- 
structed. 

The  Treasurer*s  accounts  are  inspected  by  the  Auditors  at 
pleasure :  they  are  made  up  in  December,  and  delivered  before 
the  10th  of  February.  He  has  a  Receiver  to  assist  him,  who 
renders  to  him  a  weekly  account;  and  the  Treasurer  is  autho- 
rized to  leave  from  100/.  to  1000/.  in  his  bauds,  for  immediate 
demands.  Inventories  of  all  the  effects  in  the  care  of  the  dif- 
ferent officers  are  indented,  and  deposited  with  him.  His  pay- 
ments are  authorized  by  the  signatures  of  three  Almoners,  and 
on  which  a  discount  is  allowed.  The  Treasurer  and  two  Almon- 
ers order  all  the  necessaries  for  the  children.  He  exercises  the 
superintendance  of  the  family,  summonses  committees,  and  pre- 
sides at  them,  &c.  A  charge,  similar  to  the  one  already  men- 
tioned, is  delivered  to  every  Governor,  when  he  becomes  a  roem- 

be^ 

*  For  thit  interesting  detailj  and  many  other  particulars  in  this  atticle,  I ' 
am  indebted  to  that  useful  work,  before  quoted :  Pitiai  Londinensii, 


ber  of  the  Committee,  and  is  required  to  attend  the  monthly 
meetings,  particularly  at  those  holden  within  six  weeks  after 
Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas. 

A  Governor  is  appointed  Auditor,  to  inspect  and  report  tite 
accoonts ;  and  also  the  capability  of  gentiemen  who  may  be  ao« 
minated  as  Governors.  A  Governor  is  also  appointed  as  Renter, 
who  attends  all  views,  and  assists  in  the  valuation  of  estates ; 
and  takes  care  "  that  none  of  them,  or  the  leases,  are  assigned 
to  paupers  or  improper  persons ;  and  that  no  encroachment  be 
oiade  on  any  part  of  the  Hospital  Estates."  Another  Governor 
is  appointed  Almoner,  to  esamioe  the  quslifications  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  presented  for  admission,  according  to  the  regnU- 
tions,  that  they  arc  legitimate  of  birth,  and  their  parents^  net 
in  a  prosperous  condition ;  also  to  inspect  the  slate  of  the  Hospi- 
tal and  muster  of  children ;  and  that  no  more  are  admitted  than 
can  be  accommodated  at  the  rate  of  two  in  a  bed.  Also  to  attend 
the  several  visitations  for  examination  of  them,  and  to  see  that 
the  masters  perform  their  duty.  And  also  at  the  meals  (o  ob- 
serve the  provisions.  He  likewise  sees  that  tlie  wards  are  pro- 
perly attended  by  the  nurses,  furnished  with  bedding,  kept  dean, 
f&c  He  is  also  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  pensions  and 
gifts  to  the  most  deserving,  without  partiality.  And  the  result  of 
these  duties  are  reported  to  a  Goort,  with  suggestions  for  any 
new  r^ulations. 

A  PAy»tci«»  is  appointed  by  a  General  Court.  A  Surgeon 
attends  at  the  admission  of  children,  and  euuniues  whetlier  they 
have  any  defects  or  infectious  disorders:  afterwards  he  visits  the 
Hospital  daily.  The  physician  and  surgeon  do  not  receive  any 
other  pay  than  their  fixed  sahtfies.  The  Apothecary  resides  in 
the  apartments  appropriated  for  him.  His  practice  is  limited  to 
the  Hospital ;  and  he  is  not  absent  witlMUt  pcrmissida  of  the 

Almoner. 

2  B  4  Tlie 

•  It  is  evident  tbcrefare  that  Christ*i  Hospital  ii  no  longer  sa  asylum  for 
Orfhatu  Oiiijf . 
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The  C!erk,is  also  resident.  He  makes  correct  entries  of  the 
minutes  of  all  meetings,  which  he  attends;  and  keeps  a  register 
of  the  children  admitted,  &c. ;  of  all  binding  of  apprentices ; 
values  and  views  of  the  estates  and  property  ;  and  all  contracts, 
&c.  &c.  The  Receiver  attends  daily  at  the  counting-house,  to 
receive  and  pay.  A  Collector,  Wardrobe-keeper,  and  other  infe- 
rior officers,  have  af»o  their  respective  appointments  :  most  of 
whom,  as  well  as  the  Treasurer,  &c.  have  residences  upon  the 
Ibundation. 

The  Steward  is  charged  to  prevent  children  eating  in  the 
wards,  unless  by  express  permission  from  the  Treasurer.  He 
attends  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  in  the  hall,  at  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell,  when  the  children  assemble,  thoroughly  washed, 
cleaned,  and  combed.  He  prevents  the  children  from  wearing 
any  other  cipthes  than  those  given  by  the  Hospital,  except  a  pair 
of  shoes,  a  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  breeches,  at  the  charge  of  their 
parents,  or  friends,  at  first  coming.  He  attends  them  to  Christ 
Church  on  Sundays,  to  moi-ning  and  evening  service,  and  on 
saints  and  other  public  days,  when  he  observes  their  behaviour, 
and  enforces  silence  and  attention.  In  this  respect,  1  have  often 
observed,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  most  correct  and  deco- 
rous behaviour  among  the  boys ;  and  have  been  led  to  contrast  H 
with  the  noisy  and  rude  conduct  of  the  boys  belonging  to  some 
other  schools,  at  places  of  worship.  The  Blue-coat  scholars  are 
exemplary  in  this  instance  ;  but  indeed  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  act  otherwise,  either  by  young  or  old,  under  the  very  serious 
and  impressive  ministrations  of  Mr.  CROWTHER.  The  Stew- 
ard also  prevents  the  boys  from  leaving  the  bounds  of  the  Hos- 
pital, by  frequently  calling  them  together  at  unexpected  hours, 
and  correcting  the  absentees.  If  a  boy  elopes  for  a  whole,  or  a 
part,  of  a  day,  he  receives  public  chastisement  in  the  hall,  and  is 
confined  the  next  holiday  to  his  ward.  Those  who  have  leave 
of  absence,  and  return  too  late,  are  reported  by  the  Nune  to  the 
Steward,  who  gives  the  nam^^  tp  the  Treasurer j  and  if  the 

Nurse 
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Norse  notices  any  repeated  transgression  of  these  mles^  or  that 
the  children  destroy  their  clothes,  the  Steward  is  required  to 
expel  them,  till  they  can  obtain  re-admission  from  the  Committee 
of  Almoners. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject^  I  think  it  right  to  enter  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  practice  of  selecting  boys  from  this  Hospital 
to  assist  in  that  grand  national  gambling  concern,  the  Lottery, 
One  of  these  boys  is  chosen  to  pick  out  the  numbers  from  the 
wheel,  at  the  time  of  drawing;  and,  certainly,  whstever  poli- 
tical motives  may  exist  for  the  continuance  of  slate  lotteries,  it 
is  a  practice  which  ought  not  to  be  witnessed,  much  less  assisted, 
by  persons  of  so  tender  an  age  as  these  boys  are.  God  knows 
we  have  all  of  us  too  early  a  bias  to  covetousness,  and  its  nnmer. 
ous  baneful  consequences,  to  need  the  incentive  of  a  lottery  ; 
which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  a  species  of  gambling;  and 
if  gaming  is  a  thing  morally  wrong,  it  will  require  no  small  powers 
of  reasoning  to  convince  the  reflecting  mind,  that  the  lottery  is 
politically  right:  for  there  is  a  much  closer  connection  between 
politics  and  morals  than  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  suppose.  Possi- 
bly this  hint  at  the  impropriety  of  state  lotteries  may  not  be 
founded  on  correct  views  of  public  policy ;  but»  most  assuredly, 
whatever  is  of  the  least  doubtful  character  as  to  moral  principle, 
should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  minds  of  children. 
To  say  the  least  of  it,  they  should  not  have  their  vanity  ekcited 
by  acting  a  conspicuous  part  in  such  transactions  as  a  lottery, 
founded  in  fallacy,  conducted  and  supported  by  puff  and  unceas* 
ing  misrepresentations,  and  destructive  in  its  consequences  to  tlie 
peace  and  welfare  of  thousands  of  poor  unthinking  persons,  whose 
only  hopes  and  expectations  are  often  blasted  in  a  day  by  a  6/airA-, 
while,  like  apparitions,  whom  every  body  has  heard  of,  but  no- 
'  body  seen,  scarcely  an  instance  of  real  good  from  a  prize,  to  any 
individual,  occurs  in  twenty  years. 

The  qualifications  of  Governors  are  QOO/. ;  a  present  of  200/. 

jDBore  is  expected  upon  election.    The  Institution  is  now  sop- 

4  ported 
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ported  by  the  revenDe8''of  its  establishments  and  funds^  and  tj 
legacies  and  benefactions.* 

The  upright  administration  of  this  Hospital,  says  Mr.  High- 
more,  ivhose  assistance  has  been  already  mentioned,  has  in  no 
instance  been  more  acknowledged  than  in  the  trusts  which  have 
been  reposed  in  them  by  those  who  hare  foonded  gther  charities, 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  nature  of  this  foundation,  and 
wholly  without  their  previous  knowledge.  These  are  the  Alms- 
houses founded  by  David  Smith,  citizen  and  embroiderer,  in  1584, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666,  and  afterwards  rebuilt 
\y  Sir  Thomas  Fitch.  The  pensioners  at  first  received  only^ 
1^  9s.  id, ;  but  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  added. a  furUier  giit 
sufficient  to  allow  them  from  the  Company  of  Embroiderers 
1/.  Us.  6J.t  each.  And,  2dly,  the  far  more  extensive  and  im^ 
portant  trust  of  Mr.  Hetheriugton's  charity  for  blind  persons.^ 

In 

*  The  officers  in  1814  were:  Prrn(/«nt, Sir  WillMm Cortis,  Bart.  Alder- 
man ;  Treaiurer,  James  Palmer,  Eaq. ;  Physician,  Richard  Budd,  M.  D. ; 
Surgeon,  John  Aberncthy,  Esq. ;  Apothicary,  Mr.  Henry  Field  ;  Chief  Cierk, 
Hichard  Corp,  Esq. ;  Receiver,  Mr.  Tliomas  Wilby  ;  AtsiUaut  Clerh,  Mr. 
Matthew  Cotton,  and  Mr.  James  White;  Grammor»MaUer,''Rtr.  Artb6r 
William  Trollope,  M.  A.;  Vnder-Grammar'Masier,  Rev.  L,  P.  Stephens ; 
JAutter  of  the  Mathematics,  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson  Evans;  Master  of  the 
JAathematics  on  Mr,  Traurs's  Fountlation,  Rev*  Thomas  Edwards :  IfViti'n^- 
Nasters,  Mr.  T.  Goddard,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Peacock ;  J}ra»img'Ma»ter^  Mr. 
John  Wells ;  Musick  Matter,  Mr.  Glen  ;  Steward,  Mr.  Thomas  Haggins  ; 
Natron,  Mrs*  Green.  At  Hertford  :  Grammar-Master  and  Catiehisl,  Rev. 
T.  W.  Franklin,  M.  A.  ;  UpptrJfriting-Ma$Ur,  Mr.  Henry  Rix  Whiitcll  ; 
Stevard,  >lr.  Benjamin  Flnde  ;  Surgeon  and  Apothecary,  Mr.  Colbecb ', 
Matron,  Mrs.  Royd  ;  Girls  School  Mistreu,  Mrs.  Anne  Sparrow ;  td  Dhto 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Payne. 

t  Mailland's  History  of  London,  Vol.  II.  1314  ;  Ed.  1756. 

X  This  is  a  fond,  vested  in  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  for  tb« 
relief  of  blind  persons  of  sober  life  and  conversation,  not  receiving  alms  noc 
being  c6raraun  beggars,  not  having  any  annuity,  or  income  of  201.  and  resi- 

dcut 
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In  tlie  great  hall^  the  i^rd  Mayor  and  his  suite  assemble  on 
8t.  Matthew's  day  to  hear  orations  from  the  senior  boys.  It  is 
of  considerable  length,  being,  as  already  noticed,  the  place  where 
the  whole  school  snp  on  Sunday  eveuings.  Here  are  several 
valuable  pictures  by  old  masters,  and  others  of  the  first  reputa- 
tion. A  $ne  painting  by  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  in  1662^  represents 
Charles  11.  in  his  robes,  with  a  long  black  wig.  About  the  king 
^re  a  globe,  sphere,  telescope,  and  other  mathematical  and  nan  • 
tical  instruments.  In  the  back-ground,  a  distant  view  of  the  sea, 
with  shipping.  Here  is  also  an  uncommonly  long  picture  of 
James  II.  amidst  his  courtiers,  receiving  the  president,  several 
of  the  governors,  and  children,  all  in  a  kneeling  posture  before 
him.  One  of  the  venerable  governors,  with  grey  hair,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  children's  heads,  are  admirably  done.  Near  hia 
majesty  stands  the  infamous  Lord  Chancellor  Jefiferys ;  and,  in 
one  part  of  the  piece,  the  painter,  Verrio,  has  done  himself  the 
honour  to  be  represented,  in  a  long  wig,  as  one  of  the  company  ! 
This  picture  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  room ;  but  is  not,  at 
a  whole,  equal  to  the  others  in  point  of  either  design  or  exe* 
fution. 

Another  picture  represents  the  founder,  in  a  sitting  posture* 
giving  the  charter  to  the  Governors,  who  are  kneeling  before 
him  in  their  red  gowds.  The  boys  and  girls  ar^  ranged  in  two 
rows;  and,  in  the  piece,  is  a  bishop,  probably  Ridley.*  This 
picture  is  said  to  be  one  of  Kolhein's ;  but,  as  Mr.  Pennant  ob* 
serves,  if  this  was  the  work  of  that  ancient  artist,  "  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  much  injured  by  repair/'  Here  are  also  portraits  of 
Charles  II.;  Queen  Anne;  Josiah  Bacon,  Esij.  1703;  William 
Garway,  Esq.  1701 ;  Alderman  Sir  Francis  Child,  President. 
^713;  Alderman  Sir  Francis  Child,  President,  1740. 

In 

dent  in  England.    To  this  fttiid  several  other  benefacton  have  added  consi- 
derable gifts,  so  as  to  enable  the  Trosteet  to  relieTO  450  persons,  at  lOL 
each  per  annara.    Instructions  for  the  application  to  the  Troitees  are  given  at 
^he  Counting-house  of  Christ  Hospital. — Highmore,  p.  954. 
•  Femwnt,  17a 
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In  the  Court-RooiA  is  a  tliree-qnarters  length  of  Edward  VI, 
a  most  beautiful  portrait,  indisputably  by  the  hand  of  Holbein. 
The  figure  is  richly  dressed,  with  one  of  the  hands  on  a  dagger. 
This  is  painted  on  pannel,  and  is  in  good  preservation.  Thia 
room  is  of  the  Doric  order,  supported  by  four  pillars,  eniiched 
with  arches  and  a  frieze.  The  wainscot  panelled,  and  the  ceiling 
plain,  with  a  kind  of  hn  in  the  centre.  The  President's  chair 
stands  under  a  canopy,  surmounted  with  the  arms  of  England. 
Here  also  are  pictures  of  James  II.  a  half-length;  Thomas 
Barnes,  Esq.  1667  ;  Sir  Thomas  Viner,  Bart.  President,  1658  ; 
Mr.  Richard  Young,  1661 ;  Sir  John  Leman,  Knt.  President, 
1632;  Sir  Richard  Dpbbs,  Knt.  1553.  Mtati$  nice  65.  Un- 
derneath are  the  following  lin^s ; 

Christes  Hospital  erected  was, 

a  passinge  Dede  of  Pittie; 
What  time  Sir  Riciiard  Dobbs  was  Maio* 

of  thys  most  famous  Citie, 
Who  careful!  was  in  Government, 

and  furthered  much  the  same; 
Also  a  Benefactor  good, 

and  joyed  to  see  it  frame ; 
Whose  Picture  heare  his  Friends  have  sefl, 

to  pult  each  Wight  in  mind. 
To  imitate  his  Vertuous  Dcdcs 

as  God  liathe  us  assin'de. 

Sir  Christopher  Clitherow,  Knt  President,  1641 ;  Sir  Johs^ 
Frederick,  Knt.  President,  1662.  This  gentleman  was  an  Al- 
derman of  London  :  he  built  the  Great  Hail,  after  the  fire  of 
1666,  at  an  expense  of  Jive  thousand  pounds.  Sir  John  Moore, 
Knt,  1684;  Henry  Stone,  Esq.  1693;  ''  Tiiomas  Parr,  Esq.  of 
Lisbon,  Merchant,  educated  here.  Hedie'l  July  1,  1783,  aged 
64  years.''  Sir  Francis  Forbes,  President  1727.  Erasmas 
Smith,  Esq.  1666;  Dfuite]  Col  wall,  Esq.  1690;  Mr.  Thomas 
Strelchley,  1662 ;  John  Morris,  Esq.  1690 ;  Richard  Clark,  Esq. 

tha 
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the  present  worthy  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London.  Besides 
Ihese^  and  some  other  pictures,  there  are  "  in  this  room  the 
]iolrtrait8  of  two  persons  of  uncommon  merit/'  The  first  is  of  Sir 
WoUtan,  Dixie,  lord-mayor  in  ld85.  He  is  represented  in  a 
red  gown,  furred,  a  rich  chain,  and  with  a  rough  beard.  The 
date  on  this  portrait  is  ld93.  He  was  descended  from  Wolslaa 
Dixie,  who  was  seated  at  Catworth,  in  Huntingdonshire,  about 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Sir  Wolstan  was  the  founder  of  the 
himily  of  Baronets,  settled  at  Market-Bosworth,  in  Leicester- 
shire,  which  was  bestowed  by  him  on  his  great  nephew,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.*  Sir  Wolstan  was.  distinguished  by 
the  magnificent  pageantry  of  his  mayor's  day ;  and  by  the  poe- 
tical incense  bestowed  on  the  occasion  by  George  Peele,  A.  M. 
of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford;  who,  among  other  things, 
wrote  the  Life  of  the  last  Prince  Llewelyn,  the  Loves  of  King 
David  and  Fair  Bathsheba,  and  the  Tragedy  of  Absalom.t    Btrt 

Sir 

•  Collin*'*  BaroneU.  III.  103,  apud  Pen.  174. 

t  Wooil*!  Athene  Oxoniensis,  I.  SOO.  tn  Pen.  Mr.  Peel  is  repreiented 
JM  a  good  writer  of  pastoral  poetrj  ;  and  hit  plays  were  acted  with  consider- 
able applanse  in  the  University.  He  was  a  native  of  Devonshire,  and  too^ 
bis  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  year  1579.  He  soon  aAer  removed  to  London, 
•nd  became  the  City  Poet,  and  had  the  ordering  of  the  pageants,  tta 
resided  at  Bank-side,  opposite  Blackfriart-bridge.  Whatever  might  be  hU 
merit  as  a  poet,  he  had  litie  as  a  moraliit ;  and  it  is  said  of  him,  that  "  as 
Anacreon  died  by  the  pot,  so  George  Peele  by  the  pox." — See  HtTt*t  Wii^ 
Trfttfury,  p.  V86.  He  was  one  of  those  ridiculoos  characters,  whom  the 
advocates  of  a  certain  school,  as  it  may  be  termed,  even  of  tlie  present  day, 
affect  to  pity  and  admire,  because,  though  they  lead  the  most  viscioas  lives, 
they  are  nevertheless  "  good-hearted  creatures,"  feeling  poets,  andr  upoa 
the  whole,  worthy  characters.  But  let  these  bards  of  nature  but  once  touch 
the  pockets  of  their  sickljr  admirers,  and  quickly  vanishes  all  their  sympathy 
and  admiration  Of  this  number  are  some  of  the  worshippers  of  Burns.— 
Pennant,  whom  I  am  quoting  in  the  text,  ascribes  to  Peele  *'  the  Tragedy  df 
Absolam  ;"  but  the  titles  of  the  plays  written  by  this  author,  of  which  five 
only  are  known,  are,  1.  '<  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584,"  4to.  8.  "  £<[• 
ward  the  First,  1S93,"  4ts.    8. «'  King  David  and  Fair  Betiisabe,  159^,]*  4to. 

4.  "^Thf 
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Sir  Wolstan  immortalized  himself  by  his  gobd  deeds,  and  tb^ 
greaUies9  of  his  character.  At  Bosworih  he  founded  a  Free^ 
school  ;*  every  prison  iu  the  capital  felt  his  bounty ;  he  por- 
iioued  poor  maidens  in  marriage;  contributed  largely  to  build  a 
pest-bouse;  established  two  fellowships  in  Emanuel  College^ 
CanQJ^ridge,  and  two  scholarships;  and  left  to  this  Hospital  an 
annual  endowment  of  forty-two  pounds  for  ever. 

The  other  person  of  merit  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Pennant,  was  a 
lady.  Dame  QIary  Ramsay,  wife  of  Sir  Tliomas  Ramsey,  lord 
mayor  in  1^77.  She  greatly  surpassed  Sir  Wolstan  in  her  cha- 
ritable deeds,  by  the  gift  of  twenty-two  pounds  a  year  to  be 
AAnually  paid  to  the  master  and  school  belonging  to  this  Hospi- 
tal ;  and  also  to  the  Hospital  the  reversion  of  120/.  annually. 
She  was  complimented  with  having  her  picture  phiced  in  this 
room.  She  is  dressed  in  a  red-bodied  gown  and  petticoat  She 
augmented  feUpwships  and  seholarsKips ;  clothed  ten  maimed 
soldiers  at  the  expence  of  twenty  pounds  annually.  She  did  not 
forget  the  prisoners  in  the  several  gaols ;  she  gave  the  sum  of 
1200/.  to  five  of  the*  Companies,  to  be  lent  to  young  tradesmen 
for  four  years ;  she  gave  to  Bristol  1000/.  to  be  laid  out  in  an 
hospital;  she  married  and  portioned  poor  virgins;  and  besides 
^ther  charities  here  omitted,  left  three  thousand  pounds  to  good 
and  pious  uses.  This  excellent  woman  died  about  the  year  1596^ 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth.f 

The  Counting'House  belonging  to  this  Hospital  is  under  the 
Cduri'Room,  and  contains  the  following  portraits :  Thomas  Sin* 
gleton,  Esq.  Citizen  and  Skinner,  1G53;  John  Fowke,  Esq. 
1691;   Thomas  jBarnes,    Esq.    Haberdasher^    1666;    William 

Gibson^ 

4.  "  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  H;rcn  tlie  Fair  Greek."  5.  The  Old  wives 
Tkle,"  a  Corned j^,  1695,  4to.  See  the  Supplement  to  ShaJkupeare,  Vol.1, 
p.  191^  ed.  1780.    See  also  Biographia  Dramatica. 

•  Vide  BsAUTiEi/'  &c.  IX.  p.  477,  where  it  appears  that,  in  conaeqnenc* 
of  »ome  liiigation,  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Sir  Wolstan  were  in  a  great 
degree  frustrated  • 

t  See  Stow's  Sorvey,  pp.  203,  !g07  ;  and  PeDnanf  #  London,  p.  171. 


CtlMii,  i^q.  Trewwer,  1662;  Thooias  Dyer,  Esq.  1748;  Mrs. 
Dyec,  sdo.  Mrs.  Dyer,  juo.  and  Mi-s.  Catharixie  Dyer. 

The  wards  where  the  children  are  lodged  are  twelve  io  number. 
There  is  auotiier  eoaveoieDt  ward  «t»art  for  the  sick.  It  coosvgts 
•f  a  lodging-iooiii,  a  kitchep,  a  ooo^ult^UoD-rooia^  and  other 
convenient  pfaices ;  and  has  a  proper  nurse  to  attend  to,  it 

The  Wrkmg  School  is  a  good  structure  at  Uie  end  of  the 
Cheat  HmU.  It  is  lofty  and  airy,  founded  by  Sir  Jbhn  Moor, 
Kot  sovetime  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  City^^  and  Pi^esident  of 
this  Hosfital.  It  cotttaios  long  writing-boarda,  sufficient  for 
upwards  of  three  hnadred  boys  to  sit  at  It  is  said  to  Jiave  cost 
the  founder  dOOOL  His  statue,  in  white  marble,  at  full  leugib, 
is  placed  at  the  front  of  the  baildiog.  The  hnilding  rests  upon 
9,  and  the  lyace  beneath  is  allotted  to  the  boys  to  play 


The  Gromwuur  Sckool  has  not  been  erected  SMiny  years.  It  is 
a  very  commodious  structure,  and  admirably  adapted  \o  the  pur* 
penes  for  which  it  was  intended.  In  the  upper  schqol  is  a  por* 
trait  of  John  Smith,  Esq.  a  great  promoter  of  the  building. 

The  whole  of  these  extensive  premises,  except,  of  course,  the 
new  erections  mentioned  above,  both  in  London  and  Hertford, 
having,  ftom  their  antiquity,  become  very  muqh  out  of  repair ; 
and,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole,  the  expenc^  of  .rebuilding  being 
much  too  great  for  the  funds  of  the  Charity,  ip  ,the  year  1803 
the  Governors  published  and  circulated  the  io(h)wing  address 
and  resolutions : 

^  Chriifs  Hospital,  26ti  Jfan.  1803. 

"  The  geueral  court  havinc:  resolved,  if  any  snrplus  balance 
slioold  arise,  to  appropriate  such  part  of  tlie  same  as  may  appear 
prudent,  for  the  establishing  a  fund  for  the  gradually  rebuilding^ 
the  Hospital,  the  governors  take  tliis  mode  of  stating,  that  the 
necessity  thereof  has  arisen  from  the  very  heavy  annual  charge 
of  keeping  in  repair  an  annual  erection  which  has  beenprofeaa* 
ediy  incapable  in  many  parts  of  being  long  upheld,  and  from  its 
7  having 
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having  therefore  been  resolved,  '  That  it  is  more  for  the  interenC 
of  the  Hospital  to  expend  any  sums  that  may  hereafter  be  voted 
for  the  gradual  and  uniform  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital,  than  to 
enter  into  any  further  repair  of  the  present  bq^ldings.' 

"  The  first  object  in  view  by  the  governors  is,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  annn« 
ally  admitted ;  the  securing  this  object  has  hitherto  prevented 
any  appropriation  to  the  building  fund,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  general  expences  will  ever  permit  any  considerable  por« 
tioii  of  the  income  of  this  house  to  be  so  applied :  a  former  gene- 
ral court  therefore 

*'  Resolved  unanimously,  '  That  a  subscription  be  immediately 
opened,  to  render  effectual  aid  to  the  fund,»  which  may  arise  from 
the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenue,  towards  the  gradual 
rebuilding  this  Hospital  on  its  present  site,  and  that  which  the 
governors  are  enabled  to  purchase,  under  the  authority  of  parlia* 
went,  for  the  improvement  and  enlargement  thereof  in  London/ 
which  resolution  has  already  received  the  countenance  of  many 
governors,  whose  names,  and  the  sums  they  have  subscribed^ 
appear  hereunder,  and  to  whom  the  general  court  thus  make  their 
public  acknowledgements. 

"  Two  other  royal  hospitals,  those  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
St.  Thomas,  were  rebuilt  by  public  subscription ;  and  after  the 
liberal  support  this  charity  has  exporienced  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  the  go?emors  entertain  confident  expectation,  that  a  royal 
seminary,  rendered  important  to  the  kiiij^dom  at  large  by  its 
magnitude,  and  by  the  liberal  education  and  maintenance  it  af- 
fords, will  also  receive  favourable  attention  from  the  generous 
and  opulent,  upon  so  interesting  an  occasion :  and  this  genera) 
court  embrace  the  opportunity  so  easily  afibrded  of  voting 

"  Their  unanimous  thanks  to  the  corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  for  their  unanimous  resolution  to  subscribe  the  sum  of 
1000/.  towards  the  gradual  rebuilding  of  Christ's  Hospital  upon 
its  present  site,  in  which  a  further  proof  of  the  accustomed  pro« 

tection 
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twctiop  and  attention  of  that  respectable  body  to  tbe  orphans  of 
this  city  and  others,  is  eminently  conspicaoas,  and  an  ezampla 
held  ibrth  worthy  of  imitation. 

"  By  order  of  a  general  conrt  held  this  day, 

**  Richard  Coep,  Clerk/' 

In  Newgate  street  also  is  Bagnio  Court,  where,  it  is  said,  the 
first  bagnio  wss  for  sweating  and  hot-bathing  in  England.  It  is  a 
neat  contrived  building,  says  Strype,  after  the  Turkish  fitthion^ 
for  the  purpose  of  sweating  and  het*bathing ;  and  much  approved 
by  the  pbysidaas  of  the  time.  It  probably  was  somewhat  of  tha 
nature  of  Dominicetti's  plans.  At  length  it  became,  besides  a 
sort  of  hotel  or  lodging-house,  for  any  short  time.  This,  and 
tbe  /fiiflifiiiniM  in  OoTeot-garden,  were  the  only  houses  which 
supported  a  hit  character ;  till  Pero%  in  St  James's  Street, 
was  set  up :  since  which  the  conveniency  <^  Hotels,  on  tha 
French  model,  is  universally  experienced.*  Dr.  Shawf  observes, 
that  Hummums  is  corrupted  from  the  Arabic  word  Hammam^ 
which  signifies  a  Bagnio  or  Bath, 

The  present  baths  in  this  court  are  in  good  condition,  the  terma 
reasonable,  and  the  accommodations  excellent  They  are  a  great 
accommodation  to  persons  residing  in  this  busy  part  of  the  metro* 
polls. 

In  Newgate-street  also  should  be  noticed  a  small  sculpture  in 
stone  of  William  Evans,  tbe  gigantic  porter  to  Charles  I.  and 
another  of  his  diminutive  fellow-servant,  Jeflfery  Hudson,  dwarf 
to  the  same  monarch.  Pennant  has  given  us  a  sketch  of  this 
sculpture,  on  the  same  plate  with  the  Boar  m  East  Cheap,  btft 
has  omitted  to  insert  the  date  1669;  and  tbe  same  author  ob- 
serves, that  it  was  probably  by  his  own  consent,  that  the  dwarf 
was  pnt  into  the  pocket  of  the  giant  and  drawn  out  by  him  at  a 
masque  at  court,  to  amaze  and  divert  the  spectators.^  He  had 
too  flinch  spirit  to  suffer  such  an  insult^  fit>m  even  a  Goliab :  for 

Past  III.  2  C  m^ 

•  Pennant  ^04»  t  TraYsIs,  p.  tat 

I  FaUtr*t  Britith  Wertbitt :  Wslei,  p.  M. 


little  Jeffery  afterwards  commanded,,  with  much  reputation^  m 
troop  of  horse  in  bis  majesty's  service ;  and,  in  1644,  killed  Mr. 
Croft's  in  a  duel,  who  had  yentared  to  ridicule  the  irritable  hero. 
Evans  was  seven  feet  and  a  half:  Hudson  only  three  feet  nine 
toches.  These  figures  are  in  very  excellent  preservation,  near 
the  entrance  to  Bull  Head  Court,*  having  been  recently  painted 
(both  in  red  sortonts,)  by  the  owner  of  the  house.  No.  80,  Mr. 
George  Payne,t  who  has  resided  here  upwards  of  thirty  years,  in 
a  respectable  line  of  business  as  a  hatter,  hosier,  and  glover.  VLu 
Payne,  who  appears  to  be  a  very  intelligent  communicative  mao^ 
is  of  opinion  that  this  was  merely  the  sign  of  the  house  or  busi« 
ness ;  and  that,  like  many  others,  it  was  placed  in  the  wall  after 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  parliament  for  taking  down  all  the 
kanging  sign-boards.  He  recollects  nmny  other  pieces  of  sculp- 
tore,  both  in  wood  and  stone,  which,  when  the  houses  have  been 
new-fronted,  were  taken  away  and  destroy^.  There  is  still  a 
stone  sculpture,  also  in  good  preservation,  in  front  of  the  house. 
No.  52,  higher  up  in  this  street  It  represents  Adam  and  Eve 
standing  on  each  side  of  the  forbidden  tree.  It  is  also  dated  1669$ 
and  the  owner  of  the  house  says,  that  it  was  placed  there  after 
the  fire  of  London.  This  has  evidently  been  a  9ign:  but  it  is 
probable  none  of  these  stone  figures  were  ever  in  any  other  posi- 
tion than  against  the  wall.  The  sign-&oarc2  of  the  Adam  and 
Eve,  which  once  hung  projecting  from  the  waU,  is  tftill  preserved 
unmediately  under  the  original  stone  figure. 

Newgate  Street  is  two  furlongs  in  length,  and  has  the  fot* 
lowing  streets  and  courts  branching  from  it.  On  the  north  sidiv 
near  the  ^ast,  or  Cheapside,  end,  which  was  formerly  called 
Blowhladder  Street,  on  account  of  those  articles  being  sold  there 
before  glass  bottles  came  into  general  use;  turn  Horse  Sh^ 
Passage,  so  called  from  a  tavern  having  that  sign  standing  in  it^ 

St. 

*  Mr.  PeiiDttit^  and'iomfe  of  his  eopyiaU,  nj,  that^this  iculptuie  ii  over 
Ae  OBtrnce  to  Bcgmo  CmrU  -    / 

f  A  tolerably  correct  engreivisg  of  these  figupat  ii  iaaertnd,  by  way  of  oc- 
moMot,  on  Mr.  Fftyae't  sssdi  of  addNV  WMi  iavoiis-plsMt, 
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St,  Martin's  le  Grand  ;  Queen*$  Arms  Passage,  named  from 
the  excellent  tavern  there;  Bagnio  Court,  a  short  good  street, 
named  from  the  baths  there;  Bctcherhall  Lane;  Bull 
Htad  Court ;  Christ  Church  Passage,  leading  to  the  Hospital ; 
and,  lastly,  Giltspur  Street. 

On  the  sooth  side  ron  the  end  of  Cheapside,  leading  into  St 
Paul's  Chorch-yard ;  Panyer  Alley  ;  Queen's  Head  Passagg, 
leading  into  Paternoster  Row;  Itt  Lane;  Rose  Street,  leading 
to  Newgate  Market;  Warwick  Lane;  and,  lastly.  The 
Old  Bailey,  or  Old  Bailey  Street.  These  several  streets, 
ite.  will  be  noticed,  and  described  as  we  proceed  along. 

Newgate  Street  evidently  derives  its  present  name  from  the 
Gate,  called  Newgate,  which  formerly  stood  near  the  end  next 
t^  Giltspnr  Street ;  bat  as  this  Gate  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  prison  of  Newgate,  the  entrance  to  which  Is 
now  from  the  Old  Barley,  a  farther  description  will  be  given  in 
that  part 

HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCHES  OP  THE 
UBERTY  OF  ST.  MARTIN'S  LE  GRAND,  INCLUDING 
WEST-SMITHFIELD  AND  THE  CHARTER-HOUSE. 

AS  we  are  now,  in  a  manner,  upon  holy  ground,  let  vs  traverse 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  tract,  beginning  with  the  street  and 
liberty  caUed  ST.  MARTIN'S  LE  GRAND.  We  will  enter  it 
from  the  south  end,  leading  out  of  Newgate  Street,  and  noticing 
the  several  minor  streets,  courts,  &c.  branching  from  it  to  the 
left,  ^nter  the  numerous,  narrow,  dirty,  but  venerable  courts  and 
passages  of  Si.  Bartholomew  Close,  and  parts  contiguous  to 
Little  Britain,  which  latter  district  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, as  branching  out  of  Aldersgate  Street.  This  route,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  will  naturally  include  CHARTERHOUSE 
SQUARE,  as  standing  a  little  beyond  the  north-east  corner  of 
WEST-SMJTHFIELD,  another  important,  but  humiliating, 
portioA  of  the  district  I  have  here  sketched  oiit  for  delineation. 

2C2  The 
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The  Liberty  of  St.  Martin^ $-U*Grand  contaiiM  but  one  prtn- 
eipal  street,  called  St  MarttnVle-Grand.  Thoagh  a  narrow 
street^  particularly  at  the  end  entering  at  that  part  of  Newgate 
Street,  formerly  called  Blowbladder  Street,  it  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  a  great  Ihorooghfiure  to  the  north  road.  It 
extends  to  the  north  end  of  Aldersgate  Street,  to  nearly  the  place 
where  the  old  gate  stood,  near  the  Castle  and  Falcon  Inn.  The 
Liberty  extends  to  Bell  Court,  near  St  Anne's  Lane,  on  the 
east  side :  beyond  that,  on  this  side,  is  in  Aldersgate  Ward,  and 
cut  of  this  Liberty.  The  wetit  side  belongs  to  St  Martin'a-le- 
Grand ;  and  the  entire  Liberty  contains  the  following  courts  and 
places :  Round  Court,  a«  it  is  called,  is  for  the  most  part  a 
small  square,  with  a  freestone  pavement ;  but  the  court  extends 
from  St  Martin's  by  a  sort  of  circuitous  way,  into  Newgate 
Street  The  square  part  has  three  or  four  good  houses ;  but 
farther  up  it  is  infested  with  low  women  and  strumpets  of  tbo 
worst  description.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  milliners,  and 
such  as  sold  copper-lace,  called  Martin's  lace.* 

The  degrading  and  effeminate  practice  of  turning  stout  young 

men  into  milliners  and  measurers  of  lace  behind  the  counters, 

has  thrown  adrift  upon  the  town  shoab  of  unfortunate  females, 

who  having  no  employment,  are  in  a  manner  compelled  to  prosti* 

lution.    Hence  the  young  women  of  this  and  other  districts 

were,  by  degrees,  driven  from  their  occupations  by  an  army  of 

young  men,  who,  if  they  could  not  have  found  sufficient  employ- 

menlif  in  trades  suitable  to  their  sex,  might  have  been  usefully 

employed  in  the  army  and  navy :  at  all  events  they  should  not 

have  been  allowed  to  invade  the  rights  and  professions  of  those, 

who,  when  out  of  employ,  are  exposed  to  privations  and  errors  of 

the  most  dangerous  and  lamentable  nature.     It  is  the  universal 

complaint,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  apology,  of  these  unfortunate 

females,  that  the  number  of  young  men  employed  as  milliners, 

and  in  occupations  more  suited  to  the  strength  and  character  of 

women,  is  one  principal  cause  of  their  prostitution.     The  eourts, 

composing 
Maitlaad,  II.  7es. 
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composing  this  part  of  the  towfi«  as  above  stated,  swanns  witii 
proofs  of  this  distressing  fact  Out  of  Round  Court  is  an  alley 
leading  into  New  Rents,  ^hich  also  comes  into  St.  Martin's-le* 
Grand  Street;  and  at  the  end  are  two  passages  into  Foster 
Lane,  one  of  which  goes  into  a  place  called  Dark  Entry,  by  St 
Leonard,  Foster  Lane,  Church-yard.  Mouldmaker^s  Rents  is 
an  indifferent  open  place,  out  of  which  are  several  passages  into 
New  Rents,  Dean's  Court  and  George  Street.  Dean's  Court 
has  a  passage  into  the  last*mentioned  street,  and  also  into  Mould- 
maker's  Rents,  or  Row,  as  it  is  now  called.  In  this  court,  on 
the  north  side,  there  is  another  called  Little  Dean's  Court, 
There  are  also  St.  Jokn*s  Alley,  Cock  Court,  and  Oiristopher 
Court,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  there  is  a  good  freestone  pa?e*> 
ment,  and  a  narrow  passage,  commonly,  and  not  improperly, 
called  lAttU  Hell,  leading  into  Bagnio  Court;  Four  Dove 
Court;  King^sHead  CMirr; and, lastly.  Angel  Alky,  leading  into 
Butcherhall  Lane  ;  hut  it  should  be  observed,  that  of  this  last 
street,  the  part  within  the  Liberty  of  St  Martin's-le-Grand  goeg 
no  further  than  King's  Head  Court;  the  remainder  being  within 
the  ward  of  Farringdou  Within, 

St.  Martin's  Lb  Grand,  comprehending  all  the  streets,  ke, 
here  enumerated,  was  originally  a  college,  founded  in  700,  by 
Wythred,  King  of  Kent;  but  according  to  Dugdale*,  rebuilt  and 
endowed  by  a  noble  Saxon,  and  his  brother  Edwardus,  for  a  dean 
and  secular  canons  and  priests,  and  was  dedicated  to  St  Martin : 
the  epithet  Le  Grand  was  afterwards  added  on  account  of  the 
great  and  extraordinary  privileges,  particularly  the  dangerous  one 
of  sanctuary,  granted  to  it  by  different  monarchs.  William  the 
Conqueror  confirmed  the  endowments  of  this  house  and  the  pos« 
session  of  the  lands  given  by  the  founders,  to  which  he  added 
all  the  moor  land  without  Cripplegate,  and  exonerated  its  canons 
from  all  interference  or  exaction  of  any  bishops,  archdeacons, 
or  their  ministers.  He  likewise  granted  them  sac  and  soc,  toll 
and  team,  and  'a  long  et  cetere  of  Saxon  liberties  in  the  most 

9  C  3  ample 

*  Monuticon  Aoglicinaai,  Vol.  Ill*  part  II,  p.  16.  &c. 
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ample  degree.  Hi»  charier,  sanctioned  by  Jphn  and  Peter,  two 
of  the  Pope's  Legates,  concludes  thus :  "  If  any  person  vhat- 
8oe?er  shall  presume  to  all^r  any  thing  hereby  granted  let  him 
perish  with  Judas  the  traitor/'  Henry  the  Third  had  the  weak<- 
ness  tp  confirm  these  mischievous  charters,  and  to  extend  them 
in  cases  of  debt,  felony,  and  treason  !  The  indulgence  granted 
was  so  obnoxious  to  the  peaceable  citizens,  on  aeconut  of  the  pro- 
tection a^rded  to  the  lowest  sort  of  rogues,  ruffians,  thievea, 
fetotts,  and  murderers,  that  they  were  frequeutly  compelled  to  ap« 
ply  to  the  government  for  security  against  this  sanctuary. 

Anciently  when  this  college  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  a  cur* 
few  bell  was  rung  here  at  eight  o'clock  every  evening,  and  at  St. 
Ifary  Le  Bow,  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  at  Allhallows,  Qark* 
iog,  p>  warn  people  to  keep  witliin  doors.  Edward  the  First, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  many  mischiefe,  murders,  robberies,  and 
Ideating  down  persons  by  certain  hectors  walking  armed  in  the 
night,  commanded  that  none  should  be  so '  hardy  as  to  be  found 
wandering  in  the  streets  after  the  bell  had  sounded  at  St.  Martin's 
Le  Grand. 

The  college  was  surrendered  to  King  Edward  YI.  in  1«>48| 
^oon  after  this  the  church  was  pulled  down,  and  many  tenements 
erected  on  its  site,  which  werp  immediately  taken  at  high  rents 
|[iy  non  freemeq,  in  consequence  of  being  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city.  In  1585,  a  number  of  foreign  tiadesinen  and 
futificers  took  up  their  residence  on  the  spot,  and  among  them 
John  James,  and  Anthony  Emmerick,  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  who  were  said  to  have  been  the  first  silk  twisters,  or  silk 
throwsters,  in  London,  and  to  have  brought  that  trade  into  £ng* 
land* 

At  present  the  liberty  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  the  inhabitants  arc 
governed  and  vote  for  the  members  of  that  city  the  same  as  its 
own  residents.  St  Martin's  Le  Grand  now  consists  of  about 
•ne  hundred  and  sixty  houses,  and  the  occupants  enjoy  the 
privileges:  of  trade  within  the  liberty,  whether  fi'eemen  of  Lon« 

don 


doD  or  not;  neither  are  they  liable  to  aerre  the  officea  of  oon- 
atabk  or  juryman^  excepting  in  cases  of  casualtiea  within  their 
own  limita.  The  Marquia  of  Buckingham  ia  High  Steward  of 
this  liberty,  and  holds  a  Court  on  St  Thomas's  Day«  where 
homage  is  done  by  the  inhabitants,  and  Commisaionen  appointed 
'  for  the  regnlation  of  pavements,  and  for  the  nomination  of  a  con- 
stable, an  Inquest  Jury,  &c.  At  this  Coart  presentments  of  nni- 
aances,  &g.  are  made,  but  being  held  atmuaUy^  tliey  but  too  fre« 
qoenlly  pass  altogether  nnnoticed. 

The  paving,  lighting,  oleanaing,  &c.  oonatltute  a  general  rate 
among  the  inhabitants,  whioh  ia  made  under  the  direction  of 
Coramissionera  appointed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in 
1766. 

We  wiU  now  pass  on  to  the  HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  BARTHO- 
LOMEW.  A  passage  from  the  Writing-School  of  Christ's  Hps* 
pital,  through  the  Cloisters,  leads  to  this  magnificent  building. 
Ita  history  is  necessarily  involved  in  that  of  the  ancient 
CHURCH  AND  PRIORY  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE 
GREAT.  Ample  and  curiomr  are  the  materials  for  this  history : 
I-  wUl  endeavour  to  compress  their  moat  important  features  witliiu 
the  compass  of  our  plan.  MaiUaad,  Malcolm,  and  others  have 
gone  into  a  much  greater  extent  of  detail  than  that  plan  can  al- 
low; nothing,  however,  of  value  which  thoae  respectable  authora 
have  collected  shall  be  omitted;  which,  enlai^^  by  the  results 
of  a  recent  and  minute  inspection,  will  convey  to  the  reader  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  history,  and  present  state  of  these  ez« 
tensive  religious  and  benevolent  foundations. 

I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  introducing  this  description 
by  the  following  beautiful  ''  legend,"  as  Mr.  Malcolm  calls  it, 
-  concerning  the  pious  and  benevolent  Rahere  *,  the  original  founder 
of  this  hospital. 

2C4  Of 

^  Dagdale  has  qootf  d  pait  of  the  Latin  story  ol  Rahere  in  his  MonOMiiton ; 
find  Chsnnccj,  in  hia  History  of  fiffrtfordshtre,  hat  made  some  use  of  tb« 

Eogiish 
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Of  Rahere  himself  little  is  known  beyond  what  the  following 
narrative  has  given.  Strype,  in  his  edition  of  Siow's  Snnrey^ 
assertB,  hot  on  what  authority  it  does  not  appear,  tiiat  he  was 
minstrel  to  Henry  I.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  founded  a 
Priory  of  Black  Canons,  about  the  year  1102,  and  himself  be- 
came the  first  Prior.  The  Priory  he  endowed  with  65l3i.  per  an* 
ntim ;  and  the  estates,  which  he  also  settled  upon  this  ho^ital, 
were  then  valued  at  306/.  He  was  afterwards  buried  in  the 
Church,  where  his  tomb,  still  in  perfect  repair,  affords  a  curious 
remnant  of  the  ancient  architecture  in  England.  His  establish- 
ment was  tor  brethren,  and  sisters,  sick  persons,  and  pregnant 
women  *. 

But  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  from  his  history,  as  related  by 
some  unknown  pious  monk,  who  was  an  eye  witness  to  many  of 
his  benevolent  actions,  and  appeals,  for  the  truth  of  his  narrative, 
to  many  persons  then  living  f . 

"  For  as  mooche  that  the  meritory  and  notable  operacyons  of 
fiimose  goode  and  devoute  fiiders  yn  God  shoulde  be  remembered, 
for  instruccion  of  aftercumers  to  their  consolacion  and  encres  of 
devotion ;  tbys  abbrevyat  tretesse  shal  compendiously  expresse 
and  declare  the  wonderful,  and,  of  celestial  concel  gracious 
fundacion  of  cure  hoely  placys,  callyd  the  Priory  of  Seynt  Bar- 
tholomew yn  Smythfield,  and  of  the  hospital  of  olde  tyme 
longyng  to  the  same ;  with  other  notabilities  expediently  to  be 
knowyn ;  and  most  specially  the  gloriouse  and  excellent  myra* 

cles 

EngUih  versien.  Whit  I  bav«  giren  it  principally  as  it  appears  in  Mai. 
Land*  Hediv.  I.  266,  *t  ttq.  I  have  collated  Mr.  Malcolm's  transcript  with 
the  original,  among  the  Cottontan  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  The  whoI« 
is  a  valuable  miiture  of  beautiful  poetical  fiction,  and  just  description.  Mr« 
Malcolm  ha^  as  he  truly  asserts,  given  all  the  material  parts,  historically  b- 
teresting. 

*  Googh*8  Camden,  in  Middlesex, 
t  The  enlightened  Protestant  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  miraculous 
parts  of  the  narrative ;  while  the  modern  pious  Catholic  will  continue  to  ro- 
tpect  the  faith  which  was  productive  of  so  mitch  virtue  and  benevolence. 
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dc8  wronglit  withyn  them,  by  the  intereenioni ,  eQftaget,  tad 
■lerytyt,  ofthelbnaydbenygDe,  feythfu^  and  blessed  of  God^ 
apostyl  Sanet  Bartholomy,  ynto  the  lande  of  Almyghty  God,  and 
agindon  of  his  infinite  power.  Ffyrat  shall  be  sheyd  who  was 
ffiinder  of  owere  hoely  placys,  and  howh,  by  graee,  he  was  ifyrst 
piyor  of  owr  priory ;  and  by  howh  longe  tyme  that  he  contined 
yn  the  same. 

Thys  church  yn  the  honoure  of  most  blessed  Bartholomew 
apostle,  ffandcd  Rayer,  of  goode  remembmauce,  and  thery  n  to  senre 
God  (alter  the  rewle  of  the  most  hoely  fiider  Anstyn)  aggrq^t 
togidir  religionse  men.  And  to  them  was  plate  XXII  yere; 
iisynge  the  office  and  dignite  of  a  priore.  Not  havynge  cnn- 
nynge  of  liberal  science,  bat  that  that  u  more  emynente  than  all 
cnnnynge;  ffor  he  was  riched  in  puryte  of  conscience;  ayenste 
God  by  derocyon ;  ayenste  his  brethren  by  hnmylite;  ayenste 
his  enemyes  by  a  benyrolence.  And  thus  hymself  he  exercised 
them,  patiently  snfferynge,  *  whoose  provyed  puryte  of  sonle^ 
bryght  maners,  with  honeste  probyte,  experte  diligence,  yn 
dyvyne  srise,  pmdente  besynes  in  temporall  mynystracions,  yn 
hym  were  gretly  to  prayse  and  comendable.  In  festys  he  was 
sober,  and  namely  the  follower  of  hospitalite.  Tribolacions  of 
wrecchis,  and  necessiteys  of  the  peer  peple  opportunely  ad- 
nytting,  paciently  snpportynge,  competently  spendynge.  In 
prosperite  nat  ynprided.  In  adversite  paciente ;  and  whatsnerere 
nnlbrtane  came  atteynhym,  hevestyd  hymsdfundir  thescluu 
dowe  of  his  patron  that  he  worshipped,  whom  he  clipped  to  hym 
withyn  the  bowell  of  his  sonle ;  in  wyose  helpe  for  all  perelles 
he  was  sekyr  and  pserryd.  Thns  he  subject  to  the  Kynge  of 
BIysse  with  all  meeknesse,  prevyded  with  all  diligence  that  were 
necessarie  to  his  sniectys,  and  so  proTydynge,  encresed  dayly 
to  hymself  before  God  and  man,  grace ;  to  the  place  reverence, 
to  hia  friends  gladnesse,  to  his  enemyes  peyne,  to  his  aftercumeia 
jo^. 

And  such  oerteyae  was  the  lief  of  hym  after  hii  conresyoa 
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tetter  thaa  hit  was  before.-  In  goodneise  er'niore  eneoendl 
AjkI  yn  what  ordir  be  sette  tbe  fundanent  of  this  temple  jn 
fewe  iv<«deB  lette  us  ebew«,  as  they  testified  tp  us  that  aey 
bym,  herd  hym»  and  were  preaente  yn  hia  werkya  and  dedia;  of 
the  whicbe  aume  have  take  ther  slepe  yn  Cryiste,  and  same 
of  them  he  zitte  aly  ve^  and  wytoeaaeth  of  that  th«t  ve  ahal  after 
aay. 

Capnu  201. 

What  lyef  he  ledde  before  bb  Con?ersion« 

Tbya  man  srprongyng  and.  boryn  of  low  kynage,  whan  he  at- 
tained the  floare  of  youth  he  began  to  baunte  the  howaboldya 
of  noblemen^  and  the  palics  jof  prynces ;  where  nndir  every 
albowe  of  them,  he  spread  ther  cochyngs,  with  iapya  and 
Aitteryngs,  delectabiy  anoyniyag  ther  EevyeSj  by  thya  nan  to 
dntw  4o  hym  ther  firendshippia.  And  zit  be  was  not  cotent  with 
this,  bat  ofte  havnted  the  Kyng's  palice,  and  amoge  the  uoyae- 
foft  pi«8a  of  that  tomnltiLOus  oourte,  enforaed  bymaelfe  with  jolite 
and  camal  auavyte,  by  the  whiche  he  might  draw  to  hym  the 
hertya  of  naoBy  oone.  Ther  yn  spectaclis,  yn  metys,  yn  playea, 
and  other  eonctely  mokkya  and  tiifyllia  intrudyng>  be  lede  forth 
the  beiiynesae  of  alle  the  day.  And  now  to  kyqg'a  attendens, 
i9om  foUowingse  the  entente  of  grete  men  presid  yn  proferynge 
aervyoe  that  ^n^yght  piece  them^  4>e9illy  ao  ooonpied  bys  tymej 
that  he«iighte  ekbteyae  the  rather  the  peticions  that  :he  woLd.desire 
of  then. 

Thya  wyse  ito  kyng  and  grete  men.  gentyll  nud  cqurteona 
yknowen  ^iamylier  and  felowiy  he  wa«.  This  manere  of  Jeynge 
heobose  yn  hia.begynnyng.  and  yn  this  ezeused  his  youth.  But 
the  imrafd:s«cr«  andm^cyful  God  of  all^  tbe  whiche  out  of  Mary 
Magdalene  caat  out  VII  feendys.  the  whiche  to  tbe  ffyshere  gave 
the  keyes  of  heyvyn^  mercyfuly  convertid  this  man  fro  the  er- 
ronre  of  his  way,  and  added  to  hym  so  many  giftys  of  vertu.   For 

why? 
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why  t  Tkey  thit  are  sonnydch  and  febill  in  Oe  worldyg  repu* 
tacion  oore  l^rd  cberitb,  to  confbonde  the  myghty  of  the 
worlde. 

Capm  3ai 

Here  followeth  how  convHed  he  went  to  Rome, 

This  man  therefore  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  hys  synnes  su'tym 
penytent  apposynge  to  halfe  his  days,  that  he  myghte  obteyne 
parfiie  and  plener  pardon  and  indulgence  of  his  synnes^  to  that 
entente  he  decreid  yn  hymself  to  go  to  the  coarle  of  Rome, 
covetynge  in  so  grete  a  laboure  to  do  the  worthy  fruytes  of 
penaunee.  The  whiche  habit  of  hevynly-inspired  sonle  and 
purpos,  he  wold  nat  with  a  slowthful  mynde  be  deferrid  ynto 
tymes  and  yeres. 

But  the  concey vid  good  deede  by  feithfol  desire  constanntly 
executynge,  he  toke  his  way,  oure  Lord  God  directinyng  his  pace» 
and  hole  and  sowade  whyder  he  pnrposid  came. 

Where  at  the  martnrdomes  of  the  bkssid  apostles  Peter  and 
Ponle,  he  wepynge  his  dedis,  and  redveyng  to  mynd  the  scapia* 
of  his  youth  and  ignoraunces,  prayd  to  oure  Lord  for  remyssiou 
of  them ;  behestynge  furthermore,  none  like  to  do,  but  thycs 
utterly  to  forsake,  ever  devoutly  (his  will  pmytting)  to  obeye. 
tliese  ij  clere  lightis  of  Hevyn,  ij  men  of  mercy,  Petur  and 
Ponle,  he  ordeyned  mediatioures  betwyn  hym  and  the  Lord 
of  all  erthe,  promysynge  he,  that  he  wolde  beware  of  aDe  passid 
unhabilnesse,  and  yeve  affectualy  his  diligence  and  laboure  to 
that  hepmysed.  And  while  he  tarryed  ther,  in  that  meene  wbyle, 
he  began  to  be  vexed  with  grevous  sicknesse ;  and  his  dolours 
litell  and  litell  takyng  ther  encrease,  he  drewe  to  the  extreme  of 
lyf :  the  which  dredynge  withyn  hymself  that  he  had  nat  zitte 
for  his  synhes,  hadde  satisfied  to  God;  and  therefore  he  sup- 
posed that  God  toke  vengeance  of  hym  for  his  synnes  amongs 

owtelandishe 
*  Or  abdeedf. 
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owtelandislie  peple^  and  demyed  the  last  oure  of  his  delth  hyra 

This  rememhrynge  inwardly,  he  schedde  owte  as  water  hys 
herte  in  the  syght  of  Cvod,  and  albrake  owte  in  terys,  tha  he 
avowdyt  helthe  God  him  wolde  grannte,  that  he  niyght  lefully 
rttum  to  his  contray,  he  wolde  make  an  hospital  in  receacon 
of  ponre  men,  and  to  them  so  ther  gadered  necessarie  mynyster 
after  his  power.  And  nat  long  after«  the  benygne  and  mercifiil 
Lorde,  that  byhelde  the  terys  of  Grechie  the  Kynge,  the  im- 
portune prayer  of  the  woman  of  Chanane,  rewarded  with  the 
benefeit  of  his  pite :  thus  lykewyse  mercy  fully  he  behelde  this 
wepyuge  man,  and  gaf  hym  his  helthe,  approved  his  avowe.  So 
of  his  syknes  recovered  he  was ;  and  in  short  tyme  hole  ymade« 
began  homeward  to  come  his  vowe  to  folfille  that  he  had  made. 

CapiD.  6a. 

Of  the  vision  that  he  saw  in  the  way,  and  of  the  commandment 
of  Seynt  Bartholomew  the  Apostle. 

Whan  he  wolde  pfite  his  way  that  he  hadde  begon,  in  a  cer« 
tayne  nyght  he  sawe  a  vision  full  of  drede  and  of  sweetnyse,  whom 
after  the  laborons  and  swetynge  that  he  had  by  dayes  his 
body  he  with  reste  wolde  refreshe.  It  seemyd  hym  to  be  bore 
up  an  bye  of  a  certeyn  beaste  havynge  iiij  feete  and  ij  wingys^ 
and  set  hym  yn  an  hye  place.  And  whan  he  from  so  grete  an 
highnesse  wolde  inflect  and  bowe  down  his  yie  to  the  lower  pt 
ydonard,  he  behelde  an  horrible  pytte,  whose  horiyble  beholyng, 
ynpressid  in  hym  (the  beholder]  grete  drede  and  horroure ;  fior 
the  depnesse  of  the  same  pytte  was  depper  than  any  man  myght 
atteyn  to  see;  therefore  he  (secret  knower  of  his  defantes) 
deroyd  hymselfe  to  slyde  into  that  crucU  a  downcast  And 
therefore  (as  Lym  seemyd  ynwardly)  he  fremyshid  *,  and  for 

drede 

*  Griered  and  trembled.  Or  /r<wyi/icif  may  mean  ikuidend,  horn  Ibe 
French  frenier. 
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ditde  tiemyl'd,  and  grete  cryes  of  hiii  noweth  proceydyd.   T« 
wlmn*  dredyng,  and  for  drede  cryinge^  append  a  certeyn  mao^ 
pretendyBge  in  chere  the  majevtre  of  a  Kinge^  of  grete  bewte^  and 
imperiaU  aadorite,  and  hia  yie  on  hym  fas^'d :  he  aeyd  good 
wordea,  wordea  of  consolacion^  bryngynge  goode  tydynga,  aa  he 
8chald0  aay  yn  thia  wyae;  "  O  man/'  (he  aeyd)  '<  what  and 
howe  much  aervyce  ahnldea  then  yeve  to  him,  that  (yn  ao  grele 
a  peril)  hath  bronght  heipe  to  the/'    Annoone  he  anawered  to 
thia  aeynte.    "  WhataooT  myghte  be  of  herte,  and  of  myghtyi» 
diligently  ahnlde  I  yeve,  in  recompence  to  my  deliverer.    And 
than  aeyd  he,  I  am  Bartholomew,  the  apootle  of  Jbn  Criity  yt 
come  to  aocouree  the  yn  thyn  angf  yaahe,  and  to  open  to  the 
the  aeerete  myiteryea  of  Hevyn.    Know  me  trewly,  by  the  wQl 
and  comandment  of  the  Heye  Trinity,  and  the  eomynge  fiivoareof 
the  celeatiall  conrte  and  conaell,  lo  hare  choayn  a  place  yn  tiie 
aabarbia  of  London,  at  Smythfield,  wher,  yn  my  name,  thon 
ahalt  found  a  chnrch,  and  it  ahail  be  the  Honae  of  God;  tiier 
ahal  be  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lambe,  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Goat;  this  spiritnall  howae  Almygbty  God  ahall  ynhabite,  and 
halowe  yt,  and  giorifie  yt    And  hie  yer  thai  be  opyn,  and  hia 
aenryne  yntending  on  this  bowse  nyght  and  daye ;  that  the  aakir 
yn  hit  ahall  reaoeyve,  the  sekyr  ahall  fynde,  and  the  rynger  or 
knokker  schall  enter;  trewly,  every  sonle  converted,  penyteni 
of  his  synne,  and  in  thia  place  praying,  yn  Hevyn  gracioqaly 
achall  be  herde.     The  seeker  with  pfite  herte  (for  whatauevyyr 
tribttlacion)  without  dowte  he  schalle  fynde  helpe.    To  them  that 
with  feithfull  deaire  knoke  at  the  doyr  of  the  spowse,  asaistant 
angelya  ahal  open  the  gatea  of  Hevyn,  recevyng  and  offiyng  to 
God  the  prayera  and  vowya  of  feithful  pepl«*.     Wherfbre  thyn 
handya  be  ther  oonsortid  in  God,  havynge  in  hym  truate;  do  thou 
manly  petbw  of  the  coslia  of  this  bildynge ;  dowte  the  nowght, 
onely  yeve  thy  diligence,  and  my  parte  schall  be  to  provydo 
necessaries,  directe,  bilde  and  ende  this  werke ;  and  this  place  to 
me  accepte,  with  evydent  tokenys  and  signys,  protects  and  de* 
7  fende 
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fende  contynaally  hyt  uui&  the  tchadawe  of  my  wynyys,  and 
therfore  of  this  weike  knowe  me  the  maister,  and  thyselfe  only 
the  mynyster ;  use  diligently  thy  tervyse^  and  I  shall  sehewe  my 
loidschippe.'^  In  these  wordes  the  Tision  disaparyschidde  [dis* 
appeared.] 

The  two  next  chapters,  consisting  of  comments,  Iec  i  haw 
•miUed. 


Cap. 


Howe  the  Kynges  &ronre  he  hadde.   The  precepte,  and  his  yowe 
he  MfiUed. 

Therfore  I  passid  tint  remayned  of  his  way.  He  came  to  Lon* 
don;  and  of  his  knowledge  and  frends  with  grete  joye  was  re-* 
eey ved ;  with  whkhe  also,  with  the  barons  of  London  be  speke 
iamylyary  of  these  thinges  that  were  tnmyd  and  sterid  in  his 
kerte,  and  of  that  was  done  about  bim  in  the  way  he  tellid  i^ 
owte;  and  what  schalde  ben  done  of  this  he  eoncdlid  of  them. 
He  toke  this  auswere,  that  noone  of  these  myght  be  pfyted, 
bat  the  Kynge  were  firste  cowncellid  :  namely,  sith  the  place 
godly  to  bym  yeschewid  was  oonteyned  withyn  the  Kyng's  mar* 
ket ;  of  the  whyche  it  was  not  lerelbll  to  prynces,  or  other 
krdes  of  their  ppyr  auctoritate  eny  thyng  to  mynysshe,  neither 
utte  to  so  solempne  an  obsequy  depute.  Therfore,  usyng  theys 
weanys  cowncell,  in  oportune  tyme  be  dressid  bym  to  the  kynge, 
and  before  lum  (and  the  bishoppe  Richarde  beynge  presente, 
the  wfaiche  he  hadde  made  to  bym  favorable  befome)  effectually 
«apressid  his  besynes,  and  that  be  myght  leveftillybryng  his  pnr^-' 
pose  to  effecte  mekely  besought  And  nygh  bym  was  be  in  wJioes* 
hande  k  was,  to  wliat  he  wolde  the  Kynge^s  berte  yncltne;.  and 
yneffectaally  these  prayers  mayght  nat  be,  wboes  anctor  ys  tb<$ 
Apostle ;  whois  gracyons  herer  was  God. 

Uia  word  therefore  was  plesannte  and  acceptable  in  the  kynges- 

yie. 


yi«.  Attd  irhen  he  hadde  peysed  the  good  wilt  of  the  man 
(prvdetiMy  as  he  was  wyfety)  grannted  to  the  peticioner  hia 
kwgly  fiivoare^  henyDly  yeryng  anetorite  to  exeeote  hia  purpoa. 

Jirtid  he  bairynge  the  title  of  deaired  poaaeaaion  of  the  Kyng'a 
iMaMie,  traa' right  gladde; 

Thaa  nothytge  he  omytting  of  care  and  diligence^  two  werhya 
of  pyle  hegan  to  aiake^  oone  lor  the  vowe  that  he  he  hadde  made, 
aiii^lher  aa  to  hyn  by  pecepte  waa  inioped.  Therfore  the  caae 
proap^oualyaaeeeded,  and  after  the  Apatle'aworde  all  necceaaaryea 
HbWed  onto  the  hande. 

The  ehfrche  he  made  of  cnmly  atoone  work,  tablewyae.  And 
ahi  hOapitel  hooae  a  litell  longer  of  whom  the  chirche  by  hymaelf 
he  began  to  edM&e.  The  chirche  waa  fonndid  (aa  we  have  taken 
•f  oure  eldMB)  in  the  moneth  of  Marvhe,  in  the  name  of  onre  Lord 
Jliu  Chlfat  in  uemorie  of  mooate  bleaaid  Bartholomew  Apoatle ; 
the  ybre  from  tbe  incarnation  of  the  aame  Lorde  onr  Saryourt 

Thaniite  hddyng  and  re^yng  the  holy  aee  of  Rome^  mooate  holy 
Mer  Pope  Calfxte  the  Secnnde. 

'  PideMe  hi  the  chnithe  of  Inglond^  William  Archebishoppe  of 
Caihitirbnry ;  and  Ridrarde  Biahoppe  of  London,  the  whicbe  of 
dbe  Ia#  and  right,  halowed  that  place  yn  the  yiate  party  of 
llie  foraayde  feMe  (and  byahoply  anctoryte  dedicate  the  aame 
iM  time  Ml  breire  and  ahorte)  aa  a  cymy tery. 

Regtiyng  tire  yonger  aon  of  William  Rotby,  firat  kynge  of 
Bngliachmen  in  the  norths  Kerry  the  firat,  xxxtj  yere  and  a  aide 
balfi  the  Ihir^  yere  of  hia  reigne.  To  the  laade  and  glorie  of 
th^  hye  and  endyvyduall  Tryny te  :  to  him  bleaaynge,  thankynge, 
honbare,  and  empyer,  worlde  withowtyn  end.    Amen. 

'Gapm*  iOn*. 

CTf  the  clenaynge  of  Ihya  place. 

Tmly  thjw  place  (afom  hia  eleaayne)  pretendid  noone  hope 
of  goodoatow.    Right  imoIaaMit  waa ;  and  aa  a  maryce,  daoge. 
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and  fiwny,  with  water  almost  eTytyme  habowndyage;  aal  tha^ 
that  was  emynente  above  the  water^  drye^  was  depatid  and  or* 
deyned  to  the  jabeit  or  gallowys  of  therys^  and  to  the  tonnentt 
of  other  that  were  dapnyd  by  judiciall  auctoryte.  Traly  whea 
Rayer  hadde  applied  his  study  to  the  porgacion  of  this  plaee,  and 
decreide  to  pat  his  hande  to  that  holy  byldyng,  be  was  not  igno* 
rannte  of  Sathanas  wyles,  for  he  made  and  feyney  hymself  an* 
wyse;  for  he  was  so  ooacted,  and  owtwarde  ptendid  the  cheyr  of 
an  ydiotte>  and  began  a  litell  whyle  to  hyde  the  secreteaesse  of  his 
soule.  And  the  more  secretely  he  wroght,  the  more  wysely  ha 
dyd  his  werke.  Truly,  yn  playnge  unwise,  he  drew  to  hym  the 
feliscliip  of  children  and  servants,  assemblynge  hymselfe  as  one 
•f  them ;  and  with  ther  use  and  heipe,  stonys  and  other  tbynga 
(profitable  to  the  bylynge)  lightly  he  gaderyd  togedyr.  Ha 
played  with  them»  and  from  day  to  day  made  hymself  more  vile 
in  his  own  yn,  in  so  mykill  that  he  plesid  the  Apostle  of  Cryiste, 
to  whom  he  hadde  provyd  hymself;  throwgh  whois  grace  and 
helpe,  whan  all  thynge  was  redy  that  semyd  necessarie,  he  reysed 
uppe  a  grete  frame.  And  now  he  was  provyd  nat  unwyse  as  ha 
was  trowid,  but  very  wyse;  and  that  that  was  hydde  and  secrete 
opynly  began  to  be  made  to  all  men.  Thus  in  merveles  wyse  ha 
consorttid  in  the  Holy  Gooste,  and  iDsfaructe  with  cunynge  of 
trewith;  seide  the  word  of  God  feithfuUy  by  dyvse  churches;  and 
the  multitude  both  of  clerkys  and  of  the  laite  constauntly  wsa 
exhortid  toJblowe  and  fulfyil  those  thynges  that  were  of  charita 
and  almsdede. 

And  yn  thys  wyse  he  cumpassid  his  sermon,  that  now  he  stired 
his  andiensse  to  gladnesse,  that  all  the  peple  applauded  him ; 
and  incontynent  anoon  he  proferid  sadnesse,  and  so  now  of  ther 
synnys,  that  all  the  peple  were  compellid  ynto  syghyng  and 
wepyng.  But  he  truly  (in  the  same  cheir  and  soule  evmore 
pseveraunte)  ezyressid  holsume  doctrine,  and  after  God  and 
feithful  sermon  prechyed. 

And  yn  his  techynge  unreprevyd  was  fownde  those  thynges 
techynge  that  the  Holy  Gost  by  theapoattes  aad  apeatolyka  e&* 

ftsitieurca 
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ckpoBitooriett,  \Me  yeve  to  tbe  chirche  oDiooveaUy  and  ttodfiyitiy 
to  behoMe  fibrth  evmoire. 

Hyt  lyfe  aceordid  to  his  tong^  atid  hia  dede  appro?id  well  hya 
aenaoD,  aad  so  yD  tbe  aaerafice  of  God,  the  BM>wetb  and  bylle  of 
the  tmrtylle  was  fetoniyd  to  hia  armeiiittes^  and  reclyned  unto 
the  wynga^  leisae  that  he,  pchyng  to  othir,  achidde  be  fewnde 
lepiovable  yn  hymaelf. 

Of  this  almen  giettly  Were  aatbnyd,  bo6th  of  the  noreltte  of 
tlie  areyaid  frame,  and  of  the  fownder  of  this  new  werke.  Who 
wolde  tiowe  tkia  place  With  so  sodayn  a  clensjrng  to  be  purgid, 
aad  ther  to  be  set  np  the  tokenys  of  Crosse  P  And  God  ther  to 
be  worshipped,  wher  sutyme  stoid  the  horrible  hangynge  tif 
thevys;  who  schnld  nat  be  aatonyd  ther  to  ae  conatracte  and 
bylid  ihonoraUe  byldynge  of  pite  ?  That  shnlde  be  a  seyntwary 
to  them  that  fledde  therto,  where  aotyme  was  a  oomyn  offyryna 
of  dampnyd  peple,  and  a  general  otdeynyd  for  peya  of  wreechys^ 
Who  schttlde  nat  manrd  y  t  to  be  hannted  ? 

The  mysterie  of  oare  Lordya  body  and  predona  blode,  where 
waa  sutyme  schewid  owte  ihe  Mode  of  gentyly  and  hethyn  peple  I 
Wboia  herte  lightly  schulde  take  or  admytte  such  a  nmn  nat  pro* 
dnete  of  gentyll  Mode.  Nat  gretly  yudewid  with  litteratore  of 
mannira  or  of  dyryne  kynage.  So  worschlpfnll  and  ao  grete  a 
werke  pmdently  to  begynne,  and  hyt  begone,  to  so  happy  a  pro- 
grease  fro  day  into  day,  to  perfecto  af  d  paifonne.  This  is  the 
changea  of  the  Hght  hand  of  God.  O*  Cryst !  these  ben  thy 
workys,  that  of  thyn  excellent  ?ertu  and  siilguler  pyte,  makest 
of  unclene  clone,  and  eherist  the  feble  of  the  worlde,  to  coin 
f>wnde  the  mighty  $  andcallist  them  that  be  nat  aa  yt  wer  they 
that  been.  The  whiche  Golgotha,  the  place  of  opyn  ahhomina<^ 
tion,  madist  a  seyntwary  of  prayer,  and  n  solempne  tokyn  or 
sygneofdevocion; 

Capn.  Iliii4 
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Tiiu8  fro€eef(y nge  the  tyme,  olerkesto  Tefenndir  regohryn^ti- 
tucion  in  the  same  place,  in  breif  tyme  were  vieyM  togedtr. 

Rayer  4>pleiiyiige  aire  and  office  ef  the  Pioriiede,  and  fnysy- 
siryBge  to  them  neceeearlee  (nat  of  eerteyn  nmlys}  but  plente- 
oualy  of  obHiciona  of  Ibitlifiill  peple.  And  nat  long  after,  that 
drede  that  he  drede  cone  to  hyiii,  iind  thai  he  dredyd  liapped  hyin. 
He  wan  to  sume  the  odnr  of  lyif  unto  lyif ;  to  athir  the  edirr  of 
death  yn  to  deiHi.  Snme  seid  be  wa«  a  desey ver,  fw  cause  that 
yn  the  netle  of  the  grele  ffiacher  evil  fischie  were  nediUed  with 
geode.  AfiMToe  the  lioure  of  the  last  diseef  erawnee,  hit  howve- 
hoUe  peple  were  made  hk  enemyee^  and  so  wys  azeiiste  hyn, 
Wycked  Mm;  and  wykednes  lyid  to  hymsetf.  Tl^fHoM  with 
prikynge  envye  (many  pvntly),  na»y  aleo  opyniy  axeiiel^  the 
sertante  ef  QoA,  cesid  nat  to  grogs,  and,  io  derogaeion  to  tb« 
plaee  and  plate  of  tlie  efMne,  hrowghtyn  many  selawnders  witli 
IbreUynga.  The  guodes  that  they  mygbt  they  withdpew  «Md  toke 
away.  Constreyned  hym  with  wikkednes,  made  wery  bym  with 
injnriee^  provokid  hym  with  displtes,  bygiled  hyn  with  einolate 
ftendeefaippes ;  and  seme  of  them  bimke  ewte  int*  so  bolde  av«yw- 
«dnesse,  that  they  diewe  among  themself  a  oontracc  of  wikked 
ooospiiaeion,  what  day,  se^te^  and  place,  the  senrauit  of  God  they 
mygkt,  throwgh  wyles  and  sntiltie,  draw  to  Iher  cowneeH  vlth  a 
4eoeyte;  and  hyn. so  ther  p'sente  to  pluck  Axmi- the  8ti4>pi8  of 
fats  )yif.  And  «o  his  renemhraune^  they  wolde  h«d  done  awey 
from  this  wovlde. 

Bat  ther  is  no  wysden,  ther  is  no  kunynge,  ther  is  no  oown- 
oell,  azenste  Crod,  in  whom  he  cast  his  thowght,  and  with  the 
Apostle  pot  his  strengith.  He  theHbre  that  wss  his  hope  was  hm 
myght,  and  for  hym  di^cufyt  his  enemyes.  TheHi»re>  whan  the 
day  ahydde  oome  whiohe  was  df  potid  to  the  ionoeen^s  death, 
oone  of  them,  partner  of  so  grete  a  wykkidnesse,  secrete  to  hym- 
self  abhorryng  so  grete  a  sypoe,  aforyn  the  houre  of  the  perille 
drawyng  heir,  shewide  by  order  to  the  svente  of  God  the  some  of 
4I  ther  CQWQcell.  He  for  this  ti>  G^  and  his  patrone  9af  thudiys* 
that  the  secretes  of  his  enemyes  were  nat  hidde  fran  hy-m,  und  thai 


hy  tiiA  fataM^ile  rfran^  lar4«i  pyta,  he  bath  Aapid  fehe  Mill  to 
hym  armyiid, 

Fbr  thyt  and  lyke  «M|iya  atpp^rynge,  azen  .he  ivtDle  ti»  the 
Kyngx  ^th  a  laAootaikle  querell  expreasynge/ howfe  with  ur* 
trav  iiapiytya  he  was  defbrmyd,  and  what  fastidioiiaoirMirekyvga 
had4e  tenpttd  hym,  beaekysg  hia  royal  nronyftcende  thai  tha 
paaoa  and  the  place  that  ^e  hadde  grawnted  him  he  woUe  da^ 
fende.  Alao  yn  hia  auggeation  tQ  th^  kynge  he  made  thia  reaon^ 
he  hidetli  no  rewarde  of  God  that  hatli  begon  a  goode  iveike,  and» 
ao  begaae,  wt  a  dewe  ende  hath  nat  fynyshyd  the  aame.  Wherfera> 
for  the.ynward  howell  of  the  mercy  of  Cry  at,  that  he  tniated  yn 
for  tiM  dignyUe  that  he  aehoone  with,  and  for  the  power  of  hia 
emynenee,  be  welde  opyn  the  boaame  of  hya  pyte  to  them  that 
were  Jeaolate,  and  honoore  God  yn  hia  anutea,  aad  realreyn  ihm 
berkyng  radaeaae  of  onfoithfull  peple. 

So  that  fo  the  goode  bygynnyngea,  he  nowe  joynya  b<^er 
nayaga  and  largeor  execnoiona,  myghte  byle  to  hymaelf  eternal 
howae  yn  bevyn,  whyle  that  he  woracliippeth  and  defendith  the 
hoWse  of  God  yn  ertbe. 

Thoa  the  kynge,  menreyUyng  the  prudence  and  oonstamicle  of 
thia  man,  anawered  that  he  wolde  applie  hym  to  hia  juate  and  ne« 
eeaaarfepeticiona,  aad  that  ffbrthermore  he  beheetid  hymaelf  to  be 
a  tatnr  aad  defanaer  of  hym  and  of  hys.  Therefore  he  made  Ihie 
ehirche,  with  aH  hie  pertyneneea,  tirlUi  the  earn  fredooiya  that 
hys  crowne  ya  libertid  with,  or  any  othir  charcb  yn  all  Inglonde 
that  ia  moat  yfreid  ;  and  rdeaid  hit  all  customya,  and  decreid  for 
to  be  free  foom  aM  erthely  servyce,  pow^r>  and  aobjecon,  and  zave 
abarpe  aentence  azenate  oen^ary  malyngnoa.  Thya  and  many>  Other 
inaigniis,  that  ya  to  say,  dignytea  of  liberty  granted  to  the  prior, 
and  to  them  nndimeith  hym  senrynge,  and  to  tlie  fortayd  ebtrehe. 
And  with  hy«  ehartnr  and  aeel  confermyd  hyt;  adjdrynge  all 
heyria  and  aceceaaourea,  yn  the  name  of  the  holy  Trinitie,  that 
thia  place  wt  royall  auctoryte  they  upholde  and  defende,  and  the 
libertiea^f  hym  I  gaunted  the  schnlde  graunte  and  confiime  With 
anehe  pif  elegge. 

:        2D2  Thaa 
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'Thus  wlMfthf  was  nMyti^etliy^  tod  eomforltMy  Mie«l4^«t,  f  tad 
he  wente  owte  from  the  face  of  the  kyiige ;  aiid  wliefi  lie  waa 
cvmyn  home  to  bis,  what  he  hadobfeeyned  of'tlibromll  inajestie 
exproiaed  to  othir  that  tbere  achqide  be  aifirayed.  A\hq  tlua 
worschip^i  manpp'sid  for  to  depose  the  qaai^U  of  bfs  edlainy* 
teys  afdre  tlie  See  of  Ilome,  (Guddm  grace  bsm  belpynge)  and  of 
the  s4ttie  See  vrityngs  to  br^nge  to  hyn,  and  to  lifa  afler  cumeia 
profitable.  Bat  dyvym  iindir  growynge  yaipedymeatya,  and  at 
the  Ja^  letiyifg  the  aiiide  of  deith ;  tb«t  be  wold  bad  fafilled  be 
mygbt  nat.    And  ao  ooly  the  reward  «fgoode  wyli  he  deaerryd. 

After  bia  deceae  iii  men  of  Uie  aame  coiigrecacion  (wboya  me* 
mory  be  blessed  in  blisse)  sondirly  weote  to  soadirly  byacboppfea 
of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  iii  p'yclegea  of  iii  byaeboppes  obteyned) 
that  is  to  seye,  of  St»  Anastace^  Adrian,  and  Alexander,  this 
cbirche  with  three  dowryes,  as  yt  weir  witb  an  unfevytrablo 
aoochyn  wardid  and  defended  ayeasle  ympetaous  lioatyUte, 

Now  behold  that  pphesye  of  the  bicsaid  kyngo  and  confeaaoare 
Seynt  Edward,  tliat  befbmtyme  badde  profyayiid  and  aeyn  by 
rcvelaeion  of  this  place,  of  grete  party  is  seyn  and  ftilfillid.  Be» 
bold  trewly  that  this  holy  cbirche,  and  chosen  to  God  shynetb 
wilh  manyfolcle  bewte. 

Ffowodyd  and  eudewid  with  bevynly  answer,  isaUyiMte 
with  many  pyvy  leges  of  notable  men,  and  to  a  saane  of  huideand 
glorie,  rychesaid  with  many  relikys  of  seyntes^  and  bewtyfied 
wt  Mwnted  and  usoal  tokenys  of  celcstiall  vertn/' 

"  So  tts  conffessynge  to  GoA,  and  begy  nnynge  to  tell  bis  mervcls 
(WQ  truste  fetthfolly)  be  shall  yeve  a  good  endynge,  tbe  whicbe 
hatbe  yeve  a  good  begynnynge.  Nowe  renuyth  to  oore  myudo 
oue  mrfempne  ihynge  to  be  seyd  for  many :  And  when  tbia  liatb 
been  movyd,.  both  by  opy  iiresnne  and  unyveval  wytaea  mott 
lyeei\ayons,  we  may  passe  unto  oihur,  ydon  by  lyke  verto  and 
«ryn  power." 

<'  And  nowe  it  is  for  to  do  and  procede  of  Ibe'se  thy  ages  that  we 

haTe  seyn  and  herde  don  in  the  daycs  and  tymes  of  the  succe&stv 

of  tbe  forscyde  priore.    The  grete  solempne  thyng  ys  tliis  :  first, 

7  wban 
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viban  the  renemebrid  pieor  was  zitte  nJtyye,  the  wbich^  edified 
the  fraae  of  this  poioiis  verke  nfwii  the  fowndament  of  iipos*> 
ties  and  pphliecys,  flmr  aa  moche  aa  tLe  begryiiii3*ng«  of  gret 
Ihyngs  iieditb  grelter  beipe,  thaniia  moal  waa  prompte  aad  pseiite, 
hMinted  plenty  of  oiynyatrya  (grace  from  God.)  Ffiirthefmore 
thoae  thaii  aAer  to  the  avowers,  that  the  eeleatiali  Fader  drfewe 
yn  to  the  odur  of  hia  oyoDtmeotta  reavydde  a  newe  aolempnyte  of 
them  that  raaue  to  religion  with  ao  y award  newydde  devoekm. 
Also  a  new  solempnyte  waa  for  obvencyoans  aud  ziftes,  in  money, 
in  howaehoMe,  in  oome,  and  mevable  goodea,  grete  nowmbyr. 
And  than,  aftnr  a  jooonde  feiate,  bisy  yn  this  place  waa  hadde  of 
recever>'nge  of  inen  yuto  heltbo ;  of  tbem  that  langwysshid,  of 
drye  men,  of  contracle  men,  of  blyude  men,  dome  men  and  derf 
men.  For  theia  causeys,  whaatlie  day  of  his  natirity  into  hevyn 
waa  knowyn,  yt  was  solempnyzed  and  honoored  with  grete  myrth 
aad  dawnaynge  yn  erthe.  And  men  prerayde  hydder  thykly,  for 
varyawute  caaaya,  and  ahoUerid  togidir^ 

And  aa  languyabyage  men  were  tber  abydiage  the  mevyng  wa^ 
ter  of  grace,  that  yn  a  certeyn  phice«  (as  this  same)  and  y«  cer« 
teyn  tyme,  they  sbold  psnme  and  truste  well  the  wonte  grace  to  be 
zeveti  them,  aa  waa  befom  to  otiiyr;  aa  the  dayly  relyks  of  tliem, 
precbe  and  ahew  to  us :  and  this  is  that  Uiat  we  aeide  beforn. 
Oooe  aolempne  for  .many>  or  else  many  to  make  one  solempite 
feiake. 

Therfore  after  the  aenrys  of  his  prelacieXXij  and  VI  moneUis, 
^e  XX  daye  of  September  the  Yii  moneth,  thc^  cleyhowae  of  thys 
woMe  he  fonake,  and  the  howse  eTerlastynge  be  enterifl,  Hint 
fbwiided  this  bowse,  into  the  lande  and  honovre  of  ye'  name. of 
Cryst;  that  yn  the  howae  of  his  fadir  he  mygbt  be  crowned; 
yn  hia  myldnea  and  yn  hia  mercy es.  And  in  asmykyi  aa  off  no 
workya  withowte  cbarite  cumeth  for  the  pfeete,  withowte  whiche 
eliariteothirgoodys  may  natpvayie,  the  whichealso  cha^ite  may 
aat  be  badde  withowte  other  goodys,  by  the  whiohe  man  ia  nlade 
foode ;  rigbtiy  so  we  of  hym  have  this  hope,  that  nothynge  hath 
be  oii\}'sed  by  hym,  that  tochich  grace  ef  that  that  wc  sake  here 

9  P  a  in 
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in  this  f$a6ynge  lytt.  Am  ib  the  comaHimaa  of  Cryttes  fiaitk  and 
jBommooycfusion  of  his  BacmneiitiB,  and  namly  in  sygnys  of  a  coii^ 
trite  herte  by  penanhce.  For  ^by  P  Amoage  tbew  we  tmite  Hull 
be  paasid^  and  yn  tbis  we  tmate,  aa  He  hope  in  tbe  merMorie  help# 
of  oure  mygbty  patrone,  (to  whom)  tbe  litill  flofcke  of  itiy  ohananl 
aa  a  fewe  aheippe  he  hath  left,  with  litel  lande  and  righte  km6 
reaiys  ;  nevthelesBe,  with  copioaa  abTencyona  of  tbe  awter«  and 
belpyDgte  of  tbe  nygb  ptiea  of  the  popnioua  cyte  tbey  wcro 
bolpyo. 

Sotbly,  they  floryach  now  with  leea  fraite  than  that  tyme 
when  tbe  forsayd  solempnytiea  of  myraelea  were  exercyaed ;  by 
a  lyke  wyae  as  it  wete  a  plante,  whan  yt  ia  well  y  rotyd,  the  ofta 
watryrynge  of  bym  oesith.  The  tyme  of  a  zere  tnmed  abowte, 
anecedid  into  tbe  ppoaiture  and  the  dignyte  of  the  Piore  of  thia 
new  plaatacion  adaytted  by  the  Bysbope  of  London,  lord  Roliert, 
Tbomaa,  one  of  tbe  chanom  of  the  chirche  of  Seynt  Oeytb. 
The  asere  of  onre  Lord  M.  and  Cmoiuf  xlit^,  tbe  aevyn  indtoon 
raignnynge  Stovyn  the  sone  of  8tevyn  erie  Bleaence,  the  whkhe 
promoTyd  Theobalde  Bltaeooe  in  tbe  ArcbebiMfaoppe  af  Cawntir« 
bory. 

Thia  Thomas  (as  we  have  pvyd  in  comyn)  was  a  man  of  jo- 
joeunde  oompaoye,  and  fetowly  jocundite ;  of  grele  eloquence,  and 
of  grete  cnnynge^  imtracte  in  phiio8i9liy,'and  divine  bokya 
exercysyd.  And  he  had  yt  in  prompte  whatsuv'  he  wolde  utter  to 
apeke  yt  iHetyrly. 

And  he  hadda  in  nse  evy  aotempoe  day,  wba|  the  case  r equyrid, 
to  deapeime  tbe  word  of  God,  and  flow^nge  to  him  the  press  of 
peple*  He  2ave,  and  ao  addid  to  hym,  glorte  uiward,  tliat  yn* 
^Murd  had  save  him. this  grace.  He  was  plate  to  us  makly  almost 
XXX  zere ;  and  in  age  an  hundrid  wy nter,  almost  with  bole 
wytAiSi  with  all  cryaten  aolemnpyte  tocbyage  Gryates  grace,  he 
deafssid^  and  was  put  to  his  fiubres,  the  zere  of  oure  Lord 
M.  C.  bxiiij ;  of  tbe  papacie  of  blesside  Alexawnder  tbe  Third 
XV  zere;  of  tbe  coronacion  of  tbe  meat  unskunfited  Ky ikge  of 
Snglonde  Henry  tba  Secnnde  XX.  zere  tbe  xvji  day  of  the 

moneth 
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wMBLfA  pf  JaDyv%  in  ilie  note  ztie  ♦f  Ike  ^kckw  4tf  bffl 
iUclufd  Arcbeb^sltop  of  Cawulirbiury,  afetne  wboHi  QUre  teellii«» 
were  pat  and  sette,  and  of  hie  goode  grace  kym  praynge^  nimvL 
Ihe  grace  of  God  fron  the  kxw^^^  paocyle^neseeaid  yn  lo  XXXV» 
eoereiiyDge  withem  temp^all  goodya,  pmyaid  to  be  cobt  to  Uteai 
tbat  aekeitb  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  tbia  inanys  tyme  grew  the  planle  of  this  apoatolybe  hre«ek« 
yn  glorie  and  grace«  before  God  and  maii^ 

Aa4  with  moor  ampliant  bylynga  were  the  akynnya  of  own 
labernaculya  dylatid.  To  the  laode.  aad  glorie  of  owe  Lardo 
JhaCriate»  to  whom  be  honoore  and  glory «  woride  withewtyu 
ende.    Amen/' 

To  the  gennine  lovera  of  aoti^nity  i  make  no  apology  fbf 
the  length  of  these  extracts :  in  many  points  of  view  the  hiatory 
of  Habere  ia  cnriona  and  important.  '  Botuhy  ahooU  we,  aa  Mr. 
Malcolm  does,  *  give  all  the  merit'  of  ap  good  a  work  aa  thf 
erection  of  the  Church  and  Hospital  of\St.  Barthok>mew«  to  "au«> 
petatition  V    Why  not  allow  that  ancb-  "  ariraclea"  i^ight  have 
been  wrought  through  the  alWoooipnaading  influence  of  *'  piice 
and  nndefiled  Religion?''    Bat  it  ia  now  the  fiuAion  lo  attri- 
bute the  foundation  of  all  our  early  scientific  iaalitiitionB  and 
work%  of  art  to  the  lighta  of  philosophy  and  pgtriotiaHi,  and  ail 
the  seUgioua  and  charitable  eatablishaneata  lo  eopevatttion.    Be 
it  so:  to  the  philosophy  and  seienee;  the  superstition  and 
dieama  of  pious  monka  we  are  indebted  for  auch  apeeimctos  of 
both  one  aad  the  otber^  which,  I  greatly  fear,  will  not  he  re* 
newed,  though  they  may  be  admire4>  by  the  phileeophera  of  the 
present  day.    The  dreamers  of  this  age  work  fow  ''  miracleaV 
indeed,  compared  with  those  of  the  timea  which  we  have  learned 
ungratefully  to  stigmatize  as  the  age  of  superstition  and  priesW 
praft.     It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  our  countrymen  aeem  to  be 
gradually  dividing  themselves  into  two  great  olaaaea ;  aa  oppo- 
eite  ill  their  professions  as  light  and  darkaeas;  bat  as  deatrao- 
tive  in  their  combined  influences  as  the  combustion  of  oil  and  tire. 

2D4  Should 

*  London.  Hediv.  I.  tSO. 
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8faoii](l  either  one  or  tbe  other  of  these  parties  become  pn^omi* 
nant^  dreadful  will  be  the  consequences  to  this  country  :  the  one 
will  neglect,  with  philosophic  pride,  all  those  ▼eiierahle  establish*- 
ments  which  have  for  their  direct  objects  the  iiisthtction  of  the 
ignorant  in  religious  principles :  the  other  will  despise,  as  Popish 
trappings  and  false  science,  those  works  of  art,  abd  other  pre* 
cioos  Fcnuains  of  antiquity,  which  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  our  an- 
cestors founded,  and  the  seal  of  antiquaries  have  preserved.  I 
am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  we  should  keep  a  steady  eye  on 
both  these  parties ;  and  by  a  liberal  policy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  determined,  but  cool  resolution  on  the  other,  guard  from  de« 
struction  or  mutilation,  objects  venerable  for  their  age,  honoura* 
Ue  to  our  country  and  religioq^  and  every  way  valuable  in  their 
eftcts. 

'  The  possessions  of  the  Priory,  thus  founded  by  Rahere,  were 
vncommonly  extensive.  The  wise  and  liberal  Prostestants  of  the 
present  day,  have  given  td  these  wortliy  monks  a  subterraneous 
passage  from  the  Church  of  ^t.  Bartholomew  the  Great  to  one 
of  ih^if  prineipul  possessions  «it  Canonbvrt  *.  This  tradition 
rests  on  no  other  authority,  than  that  they  find  a  door,  on  the 
north  side,  the  use  of  which  they  cannot  now  discover.  A  door 
must  certainly  lead  to  a  room,  or  a  passage,  or  a  cavern,  or  a 
cellar,  or  a  sabtorraneous  Taultj;  and  as  the  pious  reformers 
thought  proper  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  property  of  the  feKgious, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  head  of  the  Church,  the  most  ab- 
f  urd,  and,  if  they  had  not  been  invented  for  wicked  and  sacrl* 
ligious  purposes,  the  most  laughable  and  Indicroos,  stories  were 
devised  by  way  of  justification  of  their  plunder.  The  monks 
were  described,  as  the  mosf  libidinous  race  of  men  living,  and  the 
virgin  n^ns  who  had  forsaken  all  the  gay  alluremeutB  of  the 
world,  and  many  oi  thepi  their  most  extensive  prospect^  of 
worldly  pleasure  for  the  service  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  were  described  as  a  race  of  females  of  the  most  aban- 
doned 

•  My  worthy  coadjutor  in  this  work,  Mr.  Brewer,  will  snficietitly  describe, 
this  place,  in  a  subseqaeot  Tolume. 
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4an^  character.  Hence  ewery  dark  passage,  eyery  aTeant, 
leading  to  ike  cellare  and  other  underground  parts  of  m  ibo« 
•astery,  or  OouTent^  was,  hy  the  dexterous  piety  of  those  ^u* 
lightened  reforipers,  converted  into  suhterranean  carems,  aftrl- 
ing  safe  and  convenient  communications  between  the  Friars  tad 
•the  Nuns.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  blundering  rdtgiooa 
ahonld  have  been  at  the  labour  of  filling  up  the  passages,  and 
fiot  of  removing  the  doors,  and  door  posts !  Well  may  we,  oa 
such  occasions,  apply  the  well  koowir  royal  motto :  ffonj  sdi 
qui  mal  y  pense. 

When  tliis  priory  and  its  possessions  were  seizei  by  Henry 
they  were,  according  to  Dugdale,  valued  at  652/.  ISs.  per  m- 
jiifm  ;  hot,  accondiog  to  a  docuroetit  in  the  First  Fruits  Ofice, 
they  were  valued  at  653/.  Itts.  and  that  some  correct  idea  may 
he  formed  of  the  valoe  of  land  at  that  time,  we  may  ohaerve, 
that  4s.  8d.  St.  4d.  and  6s.  per  tmnum,  receiind  hy  the  prior  and 
convent  from  the  Bear,  in  West  6mith€eld;  the  Bell,  in  the  saa» 
place,  and  the  Ferrer's  House,  in  the  parish  of  St  SepulchreX 
were  sold  at  twenty  years  purchase  *, 

Thus  fell,  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  thelabenrs  of  Habere,  dSdyeara 
ttftev  the  ooropletion  of  his  work.  It  now  remains,  assisted 
^hiefiy  by  this  author,  and  my  own  observations  on  tiic  apo^ 
Ibff  me  ''  to  trace  their  runts  in  their  descent  and  present 
state.*' 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1544,  the  work  of  spoliation  vidtoy^ 
plunder  was  consummated.  8ir  Richard  Ricbe,  Knt  Was  one 
of  the  purchasers  of  the  *^  stolen  property  ;*'  and  Henry  Tllf . 
''  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  1064/.  Us.  3d."  granted  to  this 
man,  who  was  **  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Angmentationa  of  ^ 
Revenues  of  the  Crown,"  the  whole  of  this  "  capital  messuage 
and  mansion  house,  of  the  dissolved  monastery,  or  Priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  that  close  of  the  same,  called  Bartbolo* 
mew's  Close."  The  new  self-created  head  of  the  Chvrob,  als^ 
gjrant^  to  the  siMne  knight  all  the  **  mesBuagea,  hftuaas,  and 

buikliiitB, 

Mai.  Load.  Bed.L  «85^ 
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buildiogs,  called  Le  Fermery,  Le  Dorter,  Le  Frftter,  Les  Ctoy** 
lers,  Les  Galleries,  Le  Hall,  Le  Kitoben,  Le  Biittry,  Le  Pwilry, 
Le  Olde  Kitchen,  Le  Woodehonse,  Le  Garner,  aiid  I^e  Prtors  ttaN 
Uea^  sitoated  within  the  CIosa  aforesaid,  as  they  npf ertaiaed  Xb 
ihe  monmXety" 

,  The  king  gave  the  service  of  oae  hundredth  part  of  a  knight** 
fee,  and  reserved  rent  of  6s.  Sd.  from  a  teaeneiii  granted  to  John 
lYilliams,  of  Rjoote,  in  the  ooonty  of  Oxford,  Knigkt,  and  Bd- 
ward  North,  Knight,  of  Londoa,  in  the  above  Close.  Also  ftfty- 
one  tenements  with  their  appurtenances,  within  the  precincls  of 
the  Great  Close  belonging  to  the  Priory;  and  five  mesaoages, 
and  tenemeats,  with  two  stables  belonging  to  the  same ;  and 
fnrftber,  the  version  of  the  said  messuages,  &c.  within  the  limits  of 
the  monastery ;  also  the  water  from  the  CDndult-head  of  St.  Bar- 
t)iolpmew,  within  the  manor  of  Caanonbury,  in  the  county  of  Mid* 
dlese^  as  enjoyed  by  Prior  Bolton  and  bis  predecestofs  *. 

Besides  theses  grants,  as  they  are  called,  another  waa  made  of 
the  Fair  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  us  when  in  possesion  of  the 
prior  and  convent.  This  Fair  is"  still  holden;  aad  same  partio»> 
lars  pi  it  sh^  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

Henry's  grant  to  Ricbe  further  states  that,  *'  whereas  the 
great  dose  of  St%  Bartholomew  hath  been  before  the  memcMry  <if  ' 
man  used  as  a  parish  within  itself,  and  distiiiot  from  other 
parishes;  end  the  inhabitants  thereof  hath  had  their  patilk 
Chnrebr.  and  Church  Yard,  wHhin  the  Churcb,  of  the  late  mo- 
nastery aad  priory,  and  the  same  Cbutoh  annexed,  and  have 
had-;  divine  service  performed  by  a  cnrata  from  the  appoinlv 
ment  of  the  prior  and  convent ;  and  whereas  a  certain  Chapd, 
called  The  Parish  Chapel,  with  part  of  the  great  parish  churcli, 
have  been  taken  away,  mid  the  mtdetUtU  Moid  for  our  wm  ;t 

neveriheleis, 

^Thes6*phcet  were  held  bj  fealty  only,  and  were  valued  at  1171. 17».  lid. 
per  aDngm.    Mai.  Load.  Red.  I.  tSd. 

t  Theae  few  words  eontelti  the  whoto  myttery  Af  H«tiry 'a  eeal  for  ReforiM- 
|ioii^  end  bis  boly  abbonence  of  tbe  abominations  committed  by  tbt:  mookt 

and 
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ueTerliieleasy  there  still  remains  a  psrt  fit  for  erectiog;  a  parish 
churchy  aod  aln^ady  raised  and  built*:  ve  do  grant  to  the  said 
Richard  Riche,  Knt.  and  to  the  present  and  future  inhaiiitaEt$i 
and  to  he  called  "  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Barthokmew,  the 
Apostle,  the  Great,  in  West-Sn^thfield,  in  the.suhurbs  of  Lon« 
don,  distinct  and  separate  from  other  parishes;  and  that  all  the 
void  ground,  eighty-seven  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  in  breadth, 
next  adjoining  to  the  west  side  of  the  ohurch^  shall  be  taken  for  a 
church-yard,  &c.''  The  next  clause  appoints  this  same  Ricfcard 
Riche,  patron ;  and  John  Dealie  clerk,  rector ;  and  places  the 
^harch  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the.diooese  of  London,  abd  fixes 
the  first  fruits  at  eight  pounds  per  annum ;  devi^n  pounds  per 
annum  to  the  rector,  and  his  snoceisovs,  thmr  salary  ariaiii||^ 
from  certain  teaements.* 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  who  took  a  cruel  revenge,  uo« 
worthy  of,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  jreligion  she  so  zealously 
professed,  of  the  enemies  of  the  church,  repeopled  the  priory 
with  Preaching  Friars,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  called.  Black 
Friars.  Prior  Trafford  was,  I  believe,  the  last  of  tbe  prioffs  of  thd 
old  priory :  what  became  of  him  after  the  robbery  eommifeted.by 
Henry,  I  know  where  find.  The  «x  bells  were  taken  out  of  the 
church,  and  iold  to  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre.  In  tUs  ittale 
things  remained  till  the  accession  of  Mary  ;  wbo^  whitevef  other 
faults  she  had,  did  not  think  it  right  to  disturb  the  order  tliat  had 
been  established  with  respect  to  the  removed  property,  oUietwisn 
than  by  restorii^  the  priory  tp  Uiobq  whom  she  considered  to  be 
the  rightful  pwners.  It  wa&  accordingly  used  9Jt^^  the  consreetusl 
church  of  these  friars  until  tbiq  accession  of-  Elisabeth,  who  ooee 
more  kicked  out  the  uofoFtiHiel»e  monks,  and  finiilly  confirmed 
the  act  of  the  last  of  Edward  VI.  16d3>  which  makes  the  ehureh 
a  parish  for  ever,  called  Great  St.  Bartholomew's.   In  the  second 

year 

•nd  nuns  of  the  tnoiiBAteries  and  conT^hts  which  he  diaolTed  : — he  wanted 
"  the  mMeriak  for  his  «se."    Suclr  a  Rpirit  was  wotthy  of  one  who  ''  nefet 
spared  man  in  his  anger,  or  woman  in  his  lost." 
*  BCal.  Lond.  til  lup. 
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year  pf  Elixabe^^  another  grant  was  made  to  the  same  Ricfae^ 
by  the  tiftle  of  Richard,  T^td  Riche,  and  bis  heirs,  afterwards 
Earls  of  Warwiek  and  Holland.  He  had  been  made  Lord  Chan* 
eenor  in  the  preeediiig  reign,  and  had  hrs  residence  in  that  part 
of  the  priory  now  called  €lotb  Fair,  ft  continued  in  his  family, 
and  became  the  residence  of  Robert  Riciie,  £arl  of  Warwick, 
whom  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  so  justly  characterizes,  as  ^'  a  man  of 
a  pleasant  and  companionable  wit  and  conversation,  and  of  such 
liceace  in  his  words,  and  in  his  actions,  that  a  man  o(  less  virtue 
could  not  be  found  out :  yet,  by  making  his  hoiise  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  silenced  ministers ;  by  spending  a  good  part  of  his- 
ealale,  of  which  he  was  very  prodigal,  upon  them ;  and  by  being 
present  with  them  at  their  devotions,  and  by  making  himself 
merry  with  them,  and  at  them,  which  they  dispensed  with, 
he  became  head  of  that  party,  ahd  got  the  style  of  a  godfy 
mtm"*  This  is  a  reflection  unw^irthy  the  liberal  pen  of 
Pennant,  though,  certainly,  there  is  much  truth  in  liord  Cla- 
rendon's character  of  him : — ^we'  will  hope  Warwick  reformed 
his  life  ere  he  beeame  so  zealoiis  a  'supporter  of  the  "  silenced 
ministers,'^  who,  most  assuredly,  would  not  have  esteemed  any 
man  a  godly  man  who  was  evidently  destitute  of  all  virtue.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  most  of  the  present  admirers 
of  the  "  ailenced  ministers,''  zre  too  apt  to  regard  a  man  for 
his  property,  and  what  they  call  his  weight  in  society,  provided 
always  that  be  cKpness  himself  favourable  to  their  views  of  church 
refovm ;  whilst  mady  even  of  the  most  rational  of  these  admirers 
appear  to  est^raTiches  as  nearly  equivalent  to  morality;  and 
poverty  as  i  deadly  m.  Smali  Indeed  Is  the  inflneni^  which 
the  meek  and  kimi^le-genius  of  Christianity  has  on  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  man^^  of  its  most  zealous  professors '! 

One  of  the  houses  in  Cloth  Fair,  on  the  light  hand  near  the 
tup,  and  at  present  shut  up,  has  still  the  arms  of  the  Sterns,  of 
White-Cliff,  Yorkshire ;  argent,  a  chevron,  between  thre^  crofis 
crosslets  gules,  against  the  front.    It  is  a  small  crazy  building, 

lately 

*  Penuant,  168. 
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hiely  oceiipied  by  a  ttilof  atid  diopkeeper  of  the  name  of  Boyle. 
The  property  of  this  part  of  the  priory  (for,  strictly  speakings  the 
-whole  of  this  spot  of  grotfud  formed  part  of  it  J  is  io  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  KeimingtoB^  whose  ancestor,  Witliam  Edwardes;  of 
Johnstone  Hall,  in  the  conoty  of  Pembroke^  South  Wales,  soi 
of  Lady  ElinLbetb  Riche,  was  created,  in  1776,  Baron  Ken- 
aingtott  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland;  and  died  December  19, 
IdQl. 

ChiA  Fmir  evidently  denveii  its  name  from  the  Pair  at  St 
Bartholomew  tide,  granted  by  Henry  IL  to  which  Fair  the 
clothiers  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  drapers  of 
London,  repaired,  and  had  their  booths  and  standings  in  the 
church-yard,  within  the  priory,  which  was  separated  from  Smith- 
field  only  by  walls  and  gates,  that  were  locked  every  night,  and 
watched,  for  the  safety  of  the  goods  deposited  there.  But  this 
Barrow  street,  or  lane>  where  their  goods  were  kept,  has  been 
bailt  since  that  time,  and  subsequent  to  the  dissolution  and  sale 
of  the  priory.  It  is  still  occupied,  chiefly  by  tailors,  clothiers, 
and  what  are  called  piece-brokers :  dealers  in  materials  for  thb 
«se  of  tailors,  and  pieces,  or  small  remnants,  of  cloth  for  repairs^ 
&c.  The  houses  are  old,  and  apparently  inconvenient.  At  the 
top,  on  the  left  hand,  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings, 
with  four  little  grotesque  figures  resembling  saltyrs,  as  ornaments 
to  support  a  kind  of  narrow  projecting  roof.  Opposite  this,  being 
the  first  house  in  Middle  Street,  one  of  these  curious  buildings 
has  been  repaired  wKhin  these  few  years :  it  appears  to  be  the 
only  good  house  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  is  occupied  by  a 
Mr.  Prendergast,  a  respectable  tailor  and  draper. 

The  Church  and  ruins  were  evidently  constructed  at  two  dif- 
ferent periods  *.  They  mast  be  sought  among  staUea,  carpcw- 
tors',  and  forriera'  shops.  The  noise  of  hammers  now  resound 
through  those  arches  where  the  solemn  cfaaunt  only  echoed  in 
soft  response ;  and  where  the  measured^slep  of  the  silent  monk 
paced  in  slow  movements ;  yet  neither  the  rapacity  of  sacriligioua 

princes^ 

*  Mai.  ubi  snpra» 
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prioceffj  the  ianoMitinf  Bj^xit  6f  faiier  Innes,  dor  eren  tkd  de(> 
lapidating  povura  of  seven  oentorkBi  have  been  aUe  nboUy 
to  remove  tbe  vestiges  of  its  sacient  magnifieence :  "  I  am 
firmly  persfaded/'  says  the  aulber  m  often  qnoted,  '*  great 
part  of  the  remaios^  pprticvlarly  the  present  Churoh,  are  Rahere's 
original  bailding.*'  *  Jin  one  of  ray  own  visits  f  to  these  sepred 
and  veneraUe  abodes,  as  I  oast  my  eyes  over  the  mouldering, 
yet  durable  relics,  small  parts  might  be  observed  to  be  gradlKlly 
separating  themselves  from  the  parent  mass.     *^  The  whole  will 


*  MaitUnd,  refening.  in  the  oiargiii«  to  Stsw'k  SurTcy,  my,  thquglb  hecas- 
not  ascertain  tbe  time  when  this  chorch  was  erectedf  y.et  be  is  of  opioicUf  tha^ 
it  is  not  coeval  with  the  adjacent  priory ;  "  for,*'  he  adds,  "  the  monastery  of 
St  Bartholomew  was  founded  by  Rahere,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.*'  This  if 
a  mistake :  the  monastery  was  foonded,  as  the  manascrlpt  abore  qaoted 
shews,  hi  the  reign  of  Henry  I:  in  "  thethtrde  jere  of  his  reigne."  Heniy 
began  to  reign  in  the  year  1100;  and  the  date  on  Clie  front  of  St  Bartbold- 
B^w'j  Hospital  is  llOt,  which  nearly  agiieea  with  the  date  as  gitea  by 
BAhere*s  friendly  monk.  There  is,  howevery  stiU  a  sKg^t  dtsocepeii^,  eron  ia 
that  MS.  which  a  little  higher  op  states  that "  the  chircbe  was  fbwndid  (as  we 
have  taken  of  oare  eldress)  in  the  moneth  of  Marche^  in  the  name  of  oar  lord 
Jhtt  Christ  in  memorie  of  moost  blesside  Bartholomew  ApostIe>  the  yere  from 
tbe  Incarnation  of  the  same  Lorde  our  Savyonre  Mmo.  C.  XIIJ."  This  does 
•not  agree  with  tbe  third  year  of  Henry. 

Msitland  farther  eays,  that  the  site  of  this  paHsh  only  eceopyiag  the  small 
Precinct  of  the  said  Priofy,  be  ihioks  it  cannot  be  jattly  imagined,  that  there 
were  many,  or  any,  Hooses  on  the  spot  at  that  tine.  Bet,  Kii^  Henry  t 
having  granted  the  Prior  and  Canons  of  that  Convent  a  privi^ge  of  holding 
an  annual  fair  within  their  own  district,  people  set  to  work  in  the  boilding 
ot  houses,  which  pfobably  in  a  short  time  increased  to  such  a  number  that  the 
Convential  Chorch  was  not  soiBcient  to  accommodate  their  inhabitsints  j 
■wlierefore^'  be  is  of  ophiien,  that  Ae  said  Prior  and  Cannons  Erected  a  new 
phm<h  (fof  the  hcHcv  eccomraodatinn  of  their  teoants  \n  tfrnir  ailigieas  dotiet) 
towards  the  dose  of  the  Ifth  century^  in  tbe  seign  Of  Ri^ard  <thfB  Fint.-^ 
'U*iiUmd't  Hift.  IL  p.  1070. 

t  Feb.  iQ,  1035. 

X  This  certainly  was  the  second  Henry. 
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•oon  come  i^wn,  Sir»  about  oqr  etn/^  said  an  ag«d  and  Intel* 
Tigent  laboarer,  who  was  at  work  near  ma;  "  and  y€t/'  be  con* 
tioued,  **  1  bavo  obaerred  this  old  building  these  sisty  yean; 
always  falling,  and  never  down :  we  have  patehed  it  up  again 
and  again :  ovr  patch-work  deeays  nnder  our  very  noses,  and 
once  more  we  are  scandalized  by  the  sturdy  stone-work  of  the 
old  saint;  once  more  peeprog  tfarongh  our  plaisterings,  and  nrg* 
ing  OS  to  renew  our  labours  :*-down,  however,  the  whole  wiH 
oome ;  thoogli,  I  most  confess,  it  wowld  grieve  me  to  see  it  :-^ 
fcr  Rogtr  *  was  a  capital  bailder  f'* 

The  stile  is  a  mixture  of  the  Norman  and  Gothic,  or,  as  it 
has  been  whimsically  called,  the  Saracenic  architecture.  It  is 
impossible  better  to  delineate  these  remains  than  by  followftog 
the  respectable  and  accurate  author  of  Londinium  Redivivum; 
and  interspersing^  as  we  go  along  snch  additions,  observations, 
&e.  as  a  later  sarvey  may  have  rendered  necessary.  The 
eastern  side  of  Bmithfield  contains  a  fr^^ent,  once  an  entrance 
to  the  ehnrch,  with  beautiful  ribs,  sculptured  into  roses  and  zig* 
lag  ornaments.  It  serves  as  a  passage  to  the  iron  gates  of  the 
ehurch*yard,  through  which  the  mutilated  half  of  the  priory 
may  be  seen,  fronted  by  a  flimsy  screen  of  brick,  placed  against 
the  massy  old  arches  of  Norman  architecture.  The  ground  has 
been  rained  several  feet  on  the  pavement  of  the  old  ehnrchr  The 
wall  on  the  sooth  side  -is  tolerably  perfect,  and  serves  as  the  back 
of  a  public  house,  now  placed  where  the  north  cloister  stood.  An 
arch  was,  probably,  a  door  into  it  Smoke  and  ill  usage  have  given 
it  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  a  dungeon. 

The  tower  is  of  red  brick,  having  the  date  of  168B  upon  it, 
and  ia  embattled  with  two  buttresses.  An  arched  door,  witti  a 
pediment  over  it,  and  above  several  windows ;  and  on  the  tower 
a  small  turret.  The  church  is  stuccoed*  and  tbia  fraat  has  a 
large  door,  and  very  large  window. 

Qn 
^  By  Htftr  this  MnsibU  old  man  meant,  at  I  tuppose,  HaAerc. 
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On  torning  to  Ihe  right>  ivc  pass  along  the  weftisideoftli* 
dlourtere/in  an  alley,  or  coart,  between  them  Kod  Duke  Street, 
Ibrmerly  called  Duck  Law,  extending  from  56,  W«;t  Smith* 
field,  to  44,  Little  Britain.  This  pari  is  allnoat  entirely  demo* 
fished.  The  area  has  been  many  years  chiefly  eccopied  by  old 
sheds,  broken  walls,  &c.  The  beautiful  eastern  cloister,  acroar 
this  area,  is  used  as  stabling,  and  plac^  for  the  shoeing  of  horses^ 
&o.  The  arches,  groins,  and  key  stones,  are  still  tolerably  per* 
&ct,  and  as  Mr.  Malcolm  observes,  most  delicate,  and  e^cqni*' 
aitely  proportioned,  of  true  Gothic  elegance.  This  author  is 
very  naturally  reminded  of  the  Revolutionary  Sj^stem  of  onr  go* 
Teraprs  in  the  17th  century,  when  Churches  and  Cathedrals, 
mifere  Protestants  worshipped  God,  were  applied  to  similar 
vses.  This  has  ever  been  the  case:  revolters  from  the  esta* 
blished  laws  of  cpoirtries  have  always  treated  with  indignity  the 
the  altars  of  God.  When  Henry  the  Eightli  revolted  against 
tbe  Fapal  authority,  and  the  Church  he  had  snwm  to  oopport* 
and  writtea  to  defend,  he  aimed  a  terrible  blow  at  the  aanctoaries 
4f  religion ;  when  the  enlightened  and  spiritual  rebels,  under 
Cromwell  martyred  their  monarch,  they  made  of  St.  Paul's  and 
other  churches  military  storehouses,  garrisons,  and  even  stabks: 
mhen,  in  later  times,  the  infidels  and  theophiiantropists  of  France 
took  op  arms  against  tbe  constituted  authorities  of  the  land, 
^y  also  profaned  the  holy  places,  and  oflered  "  indignities  lo 
the  RockofKadesh.''* 

infidels  and  CBtnatics ;  rebels  and  entliusiasts  are  nearly  synoni* 

mous.    These  are  remarks  which  1  have  before  had  occasion  to 

make,  and  which  only  a  very  slight  view  of  our  history  is  neces* 

aary  to  elucidate. 

The 

*  in  Qiing  this  figure,  I  am  adopting  the  words  of  a  writer^  who,  if  one 
might  judge  from  tbe  general  strain  of  tentiment  every  way  prevaiKng  tliiB 
periodical  wurk  from  which  it  v^as  taken,  would,  doubtleu,  rejoice  to  see 
the  return  of  those  "  days  of  grace,"  when  the  rebel  Cromwell  was  lord  para- 
noant,  and  kings  and  i*ricst8  mtii  deemed,  as  literally  as  possible,  '^  Icfs  tbaa 
aothiog,  and  vanity.'* 
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The  **  C/o»fer«stable''  isi  ninety-five  feet  long,  and  fifteen 
broad.  The  eoart  leads  to  the  CJose,  which  is  now  a  modem 
and  handsome  square,  called  Great  Battkoitmew^s  Close,  There 
ia  another  entrance  to  this  square  at  No.  33,  Little  Britain,  the 
fourth  turning  on  the  right  froin  175,  Aldersgate  Street  On 
entering  the  Close  we  directly  face  the  Refectory,  or  House 
of  Refireshment ;  but  every  vestige  of  its  ancient  architec- 
tore  is  either  destroyed  or  covered  with  brick-work  casings. 
The  roof,  however,  which  is  very  strong,  remains  nearly  in 
lis  original  state.  A  passage  has  been  cut,  in  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  Close,  throvgh  some  cellars  of  the  Refectory ;  and 
here  the  solidity  of  the  old  walls  may  be  seen  ;  having  massy 
arches,  and  stout  groins.  The  brethren  used  to  pass  to  and  from 
the  Refectory  through  a  kind  of  court,  63  feet  by  20.  It  was  at  the 
south  end  of  the  east  cloister.  This  passage  is  still  visible  as  it 
turns  to  the  north,  where  part  of  the  old  walls  and  battered  win- 
dow may  also  be  seen. 

Mr.  Malcolm  is  of  opinion,  that  the  present  crazy  lath  and 
plaster  buildings,  that  almost  clog  up  this  part,  were  some  of  the 
later  menial  ofiicesi  erected,  perhaps  by  Bolton,  who  had  his 
country  residence  at  Cannonbury,  and  was  the  last  prior  but  one 
of  this  venerable  priory,  which  he  repaired,  augmented,  and 
beautified  at  a  great  expense.  To  view  these  buildings,.however, 
in  their  present  state,  one  can  hardly  suppose  them  to  have  been 
of  so  very  early  erection;  not  but  that  they  ore  snfficiently  ruin^ 
ous ;  but  from  the  evident  flimsy  texture  of  their  materials,  con^- 
pared  with  those  parts  of  the  priory,  which  are  undoubtedly  the 
fruits  of  that  worthy  Prior's  pious  zeal. 

Utile  Bartliolomew  Close  contained  the  Prior's  stablesi  but 
their  exact  site  is  not  known.  The  Close  itself  forms  part  of  the 
north  end  of  the  Greater  Close,  near  King  Street^  Cloth  Fair, 
Within  the  space  of  a  centnry  past  there  stood  a  gateway,  lead* 
ing  to  the  wood-yard,  kitchen,  and  other  inferior  oflices,  A 
mulberry-tree  grew  near  it,  and  beneath  its   branches  people^ 

Part.  hi.  S  £  were 
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vrare  vroni  to  promenade.*  This  ground  ib  now  covered  with 
bouses. 

In  Middlesex  Court,  entering  from  61,  Bartholomew  Close,  and 
at  44,  Little  Bartholomew  Close,  is  a  large  old  building,  known 
by  the  name  of  Middlesex  House;  at  what  period,  by  whom 
erected,  or  to  what  purpose,  does  not  appear.  But  that  it  was 
converted  into  a  Nonconformist  Meeting-bouse,  about  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars,  there  is  no  doubt  Nor  is  it  improbable,  thtX 
during-the  interregnum,  and  the  canting  and  persecuting  reign 
of  Charles  II.  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Nonconformists,  as  on 
account  of  its  obscure  situation  it  was  admirably  adapted  for 
purposes  of  concealment.  A  pait  of  it  is  still  used  as  a  Dissent- 
ing Meeting  and  a  Charity  School ;  and  in  several  parts  of  the 
building  there  is  every  appearance  of  private  doors,  supposed  to 
have  been  made  to  &cilitate  the  escape  of  the  worshippers  duriug 
the  times  of  persecution. 

In  former  times,  there  was  a  window  which  opened  from  thit» 
meeting-house  into  the  adjoining  church.  It  was  situated  di- 
rectly opposite  the  pulpit,  in  the  latter  building,  so  that  a  person 
in  the  gallery  of  the  meeting*house  could  clearly  discern  the 

congre* 

•  W^as  it  from  these  simple  rustic  promenadings  ihat  grew  the  evils  com- 
plained of  in  the  "  Observator"  of  August  «1,  1703,  at  extracted  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  in  hit  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London  during 
the  eighteenth  century,"  p.  313?  The  extract  is  as  follows; — «  Dues  thw 
market  of  lewdness  (speaking  of  the  Cloisters  of  St.  Bartholeoiew,)  tend  Ut 
any  thing  else  but  the  ruin  of  the  bodies,  soul^b  and  estates,  of  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  city  of  London,  who  here  meet  with  all  the  temptations 
to  destruction?  The  lotteries  to  ruin  their  estates;  the  drolls,  comedies, 
interludes,  and  farces,  to  poison  their  minds  with  motions  of  lust ;  and  in 
the  Cloisten  (those  constant  scenes  of  polluted  amours)  in  the  evening  they 
atrtkc  the  bargain  to  finish  their  ruin.  What  $trange  medley  of  lewdness  haa 
that  place  not  long  since  afforded ;  Lords  and  ladies,  aldermen  and  their 
wives,  sqmres  and  fiddlers,  citizens  and  fopc- dancers,  jack-puddings  and 
lawyers,  mistresses  and  maids,  masters  and  prentices !  This  is  not  an  ark 
like  Noah's,  which  received  the  clean  jsnd  unclean ;  only  the  unckan  beabt 
enter  this  ark,  and  such  as  have  the  dtnVB  livery  on  their  backs."  And  m 
another  paper  be  says,  "  they'll  raffle  with  the  puakf  in  the  cloysters." 
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eotigregatioD,  and  observe  the  difierent  parts  of  diVine  worship.  * 
This  singular  aperture  has  not  been  closed  up  above  half  a  cen- 
tury* In  a  comer  of  this  meeting-house  there  used  to  be  seen^ 
tone  years  back^  a  very  antique  piece  of  sculpture,  representing' 
the  figure  of' a  priest,  with  a  child  in  his  arms;  and  several 
niches  appeaf  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  same  kind  of  oma* 
ment,  which  Mr.  Wilson,*  in  the  true  style  of  modem  refonii> 
and  contempt  for  all  sculptured  remembrances  of  religion  or  its 
virtues,  calls  "  trumpery/'  Underneath  is  a  cellar,  which  con- 
tain^ several  vestiges  of  an  ancient  chapel.  In  this  '*  old  ragged 
building,  not  worth  a  description,'^  the  author  of  Synadiam  iu 
Gailia  Re/ormata"  the  Rev.  John  Quick,  one  of  the  ejected 
ministers,  preached  in  the  year  1681,  and  gathered  the  congre* 
gatioo  of  Presbyterians  at  this  place.  He  remained  here  till  his 
death,  in  1706.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Freke,  and  he  by 
Mr.  Monckley,  who  if  he  had  not  another  virtue  to  recommend 
him  to  our  notice,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  on  account  of  his 
pious  and  disinterested  benevolence  to  his  poor  brethren.  Dr. 
Wright,  in  the  sermon  on  Mr.  Miinckley's  death,  informs  us 
that,  "  however  any  man's  opinions  di^red  from  hia  own,  he 
never  desired  one  indigent  person  should  be  overlooked  upon  that 
account :  to  be  poor  and  to  be  honest  were  sufficient  inducements 
with  him  to  be  their  advocate.''  How  differently  do  many  now 
act  and  reason!  Poverty  is  the  badge  of  dishonesty;  therefore 
to  be  poor  is  a  good  reason  why  a  man  should  have  no  advocate. 
Mr.  Munckley  married  into  the  family  of  the  Rowes,  of  Devon- 
shire, who  tfre  an  opulent  branch  of  dissenters  at  tiie  present 
day.  He  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Avery,  L.L.D.  who^  attach- 
ing himself  to  those  ministers,  who,  consistently  with  their  pro* 
fession  as  dissenteis,  refused  to  subscribe  their  names  to  a  noa« 
sensical  formulary  at  Salters'  Hall,  in  1719,  finally  withdrew 
from  the  ministry.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  pby« 
sic.  he  became  one  of  the  physicians  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and 

2  £  2  treasurer 

•  Hilt,  and  Antiq.  Dis.  Ch.  III.  370. 
t  Mai.  ubi  snprtin 
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treasurer  to  tbat  InatitutioD :  a  situation  certainly  ratre  worthy 
hia  talents^  virtues,  and  learning,  than  that  of  being  concerned 
ill  petty  bickerings  and  &natical  squabbles  about  the  Trinity, 
and  subscription  to  articles  of  faith.  He  remained,  however,  a 
steady  friend  to  the  dissenters,  and  did  not,  like  some  others,  who, 
in  other  respects  followed  his  example  of  separation,  eonfonn  to 
t)ie  establishment. 

Dr.  Caleb  Flemming  was  the  last  of  the  Presbyterian  sncces- 
Bjon  at  Middlesex  House ;  and  he  seems,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
to  have  given  the  death  blow  to  the  concern,  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  creed,  which,  at  his  "  ordination"  performed  by  the  cele- 
brated and  learned  Drs.  Chandler,  Bensbn,  and  others,  he  ap- 
peared to  confine  to  a  belief  in  the  New  Testament  writings, 
which  he  said  contained  a  revelation  worthy  of  God  to  give,  and 
man  to  receive  ;  and  that  it  should  be  his  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend these  teachings  to  tlie  people  ''  in  the  sense  tn  which  he 
could  from  time  to  time  understand  them  /'* 

This  new  species  of  confession  of  Faith  indicated  a  speedy  dis* 
solution. of  the  church  at  Middlesex  House.  Accordingly,  though 
Dr.  Flemming  held  out  thirteen  years,  the  flock  began  to  dimi- 
nish. The  good  people  fell  away,  when  they  found  that  their 
pastor  would  engage  to  teach  them  no  more  than  what  he  him- 
self, from  time  to  time,  might  be  able  to  understand.  In  the 
year  1753,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastica)  bankruptcy  took  place:  the 
modest  Dr.  was  called  to  succeed  the  learned  Dr.  Foster,  at 
Pinner^B  Hall;  and  from  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  this  old 
meeting,  till  the  celebrated  JOHN  WESLEY  preached  in  it  for 
the  first  time  on  December  26,  1763.  Mr.  Wesley  having  supe- 
rior calls  and  higher  authorities  than  Dr.  Flemming,  soon 
brought  back  the  stragglers,  with  the  addition  of  numerous  new 
converts  ;  though  he  did  not,  of  course,  revive  the  old  Presby- 
terian discipline,  John  taught  things  ineflTable,  and  great  were 
the  numbers  of  the  catechumens.  He  remained  here,  however, 
bnt  a  short  time,  and  it  soon  returned  to  the  genuine  Genevan 
&twid«rd,  uidir  the  ministration  of  several  teadiers  of  mixed, 

and 
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ind  somewhat  contradictory,  tenets ;  yet  all  generally  agreeing^ 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  "  Institutes/'  till  the  present  time,  at 
which  it  is  occupied  by  a  Mr.  John  Latchford,  who  came  her* 
about  the  year  1806.* 

"  The  Protestant  Dissenters  Charity  School,  supported 
hy  voluntary  contributions/*  as  the  notification  on  the  door- 
posts testifies,  is  in  the  little  narrow  alley,  on  the  right  hand 
going  down  to  the  chapel,  and  extends  over  the  south  aisle  of 
the  church.  It  is  ascended  by  a  wide  and  excellent  stair-case, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  School  was 
founded  in  the  year  1717,  "  for  the  Children  of  poor  Protestant 
Dissenters,  tcithovt  regard  to  any  denomination  or  party." 
The  reader  should  understand  by  this,  that  those  children  whos9 
parents  the  worthy  managers  have  reason  to  suspect  of  hetrodoxy, 
stand  but  little  chance  of  gaining  admission  to  tliese  kind  of 
liberal  schools ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  though  Protestant 
dissenters,  they  *deny  the  wholesome  truths  of  the  Assembly's 
Catechism,  which  is  the  authorized  creed  of  this  school,  and, 
consequently,  are  not  of  any  denomination  or  party  whatsoever. 
Nearly  two  thousand  children  of  both  sexes  have  been  instructed 
in  *'  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Assembly's  Cate^ 
chism"  since  its  foundation.  The  girls,  in  addition  to  these 
four  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  are  also  instructed  in  needle- 
work. Children  are  admitted  from  eight  years  of  age  till  eleven. 
The  boys  are  apprenticed  out  at  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Committee,  a  sum,  not  exceeding  fire 
pounds,  is  given  with  them,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  committee  shall  think  fit.  The  girls  are  placed  out  to  ser- 
vice at  the  same  age  ;  and  fifty  shillings,  (or  upwards,}  with  the 
same  approbation,  is  allowed  to  the  mistress,  for  clothing,  or  laid 
out  by  the  committee  when  they  think  fit.  If  a  child,  for  any 
cause,  is  dismissed  the  school,  his  or  her  best  clothes  are  taken 

2  E  3  away. 

*  At  the  liinc  Mr.  Malcoim  »aw  this  place,  a  Mr.  Braithwaite,  origioally 
a  printer,  had  'it.  He  Jeit  tt  in  the  year  180J,  and  4icd  iu  1Q97,  bein^  verj 
vuch  followed* 
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aicay.  Each  child,  on  being  placed  out,  has  a  Bible  and  such  oUier 
book,  recommending  and  teaching  the  Genevan  doctrines,  given 
to  it  as  the  committee  think  proper.  But  the  benefits  of  this  school 
do  not  end  here :  every  boy  bound  apprentice  from  the  school  is 
required  to  attend  annually  ;  and  on  producing  testimonials 
from  his  master,  as  to  his  good  conduct  for  the  last  year,  is  re- 
garded at  the  discretion  of  the  committee.*  But  the  boy  mast 
keep  stedfast  to  the  "  Institutes,"  or  his  reward  will  be  of  a 
very  dubious  character.  The  morals  and  principles  of  the  chil- 
dren are  doubtless  preserved  as  much  as  possible  by  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  school  : — if  after  their 
departure  any  of  them  swerve  from  those  paths  of  duty  and  recti- 
tude which  they  have  learnt  during  their  residence  in  the  school, 
to  their  own  shame  be  it.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  is 
not  a  school  where  children  are  maintained  as  well  as  taught ; 
bat  "  for  their  education  and  clothing."  Twenty  of  the  boys, 
however,  are  only  educated. 

The  expences  arc  about  600/. f  per  annum  :  the  resources  arise 
from  IGOO/,  Old  South  Sea  annuities ;  600/.  consols ;  200/.  re- 
duced ;  and  71,  iQs,  long  annuity,  annual  subscriptions,  sermons, 
and  the  girl's  works,  which,  with  other  "  voluntary  contributions," 
cover  the  demand.  |  There  are  generally  about  100  children  in 
the  school  at  one  time.  One  guinea  per  annum  coustitutes  an 
annual  governor's  subscription :  ten  guineas  that  of  a  life-gover- 
nor. The  committee  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  eyery 
month  at  the  school-room. 

To  proceed  with  our  description  of  the  ancient  priory :  adjoin- 
ing the  south  transept,  of  vrhich  Mr.  Malcolm  has  given  a  very 
correct  view,  was  Le  Prater,  which  he  thinks  is  more  modem 
than  the  church.  A  large  pointed  arch  led  into  the  transept. 
When  the  Convent  assembled  here,  it  was  twenty-six  feet  in 

length, 

•  Doting  the  yrnr,  ending  Lady-day,   18U,  they  rewarded  thirty-four 

apprentices  with  bL  If. 

t  The  expences  of  the  year,  ending  Lady-day,  1814,  were  573L  10«.  7d, 
t  Vide  "  A  Brief  Account  of  thtf  Prot.  Dis,  Charity  School,  &c."  poblithed 

18J4. 
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kngthj  and  twenty-one  in  breadth.  It  is  now  occupied  by  car- 
penters, &c.  chiefly  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Chum  of  that  name,  late  of  the  Surry  Theatre. 

The  prior's  house  is  still  perfect  in  the  outline,  but,  of  course, 
mach  of  the  original  finishing  is  wanting.  It  is  a  massy  build- 
ing, incorporated  with  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  whose  walls 
exceed  in  strength  and  thickness  Uiose  of  many  modern  fortifi- 
cations. The  south  side  is  supported  by  four  buttresses ;  but 
thy  whole  has  been  patched  and  altered  to  such  a  degree  that 
we  should  hardly  guess  its  first  designation.  The  vast  flight  of 
^tairs  remain  :  they  are  uncommonly  wide.  At  the  top  is  the 
«<  Fermery.'^  Some  few  marks  or  remains  of  a  partition  are  just 
visible,  as  are  two  small  fireplaces.  The  length  of  the  bouse  is 
eighty-three  feet  The  ground  and  first  floors  were  probably 
occnpied  by  the  prior,  and  the  attic  by  the  brethren.  This  at 
least  is  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Malcolm. 

The  earth  in  this  neighboorhood  has  evidently  been  much 
raised ;  and  we  go  down  a  step  or  two,  through  the  north  door, 
into  the  church.  But  little  of  the  north  aisle  can  now  be  seen ; 
it  has  bnttresses,  and  is  faced  with  brick :  the  windows  pointed. 
A  very  small  part  of  the  arch  of  the  north  transept  may  be  ob- 
served from  the  court  in  which  stands  St.  Bartholomew's  parish 
school.  This  extends  over  the  north  aisle  of  the  church.  7he 
houses  project  so  much  before  this  place,  that  they  are  within 
three  feet  of  their  opposite  neighbours  at  the  top :  "  robbing  from 
the  air  what  they  dare  not  take  from  the  ground.'' 

Not  a  single  stone  of  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  left.  We 
now  enter  the  church  by  an  old  door,  leading  into  the  north 
transept;  and  the  first  step  within  it  shews  a  pile  mutilated  by 
no  eaay  labour.  The  solid  pillars,  strong  arches,  and  Norman 
architecture,  convince  us  at  once  of  our  loss  in  the  nave.  The  or- 
gan is  under  the  grand  arches,  at  the  commencement  of  the  choir. 
Those  which  cross  the  transept  spring  from  clustered  slender 
pillars,  with  Norman  capitals.  Those  of  the  choir  have  their 
base  on  the  same  kind  of  capitals ;  but  the  pillars  are  cut  short, 

2  £  4  aad 
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and  poiDted^  like  the  pipes  of  an  orgaiu  The  mmUdini^s  are 
oarved  into  zig->zags.  Part  of  a  large  arch  and  two  pillars  reroaiM 
at  the  east  end^  which  has  been  altered  from  its  former  state; 
and  two  very  large  circular  windows  made  in  it,  nulike  any  in 
the  church.  The  height  of  the  pillars  and  arches  is  abaat  forty 
feet 

Hence  let  us  pass  to  the  south  transept ;  and  here  we  ascend 
several  steps  through  a  door  in  the  brick  wall,  (patclied  across 
so  as  to  exclude  all  the  transept  from  the  range  of  the  wall  of 
the  church)  erected  in  consequence  of  Henry's  grant  to  the 
parish.  It  is  a  complete  court,  thirty  •seven  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty-seven  broad,  and  used  as  a  burial-ground.  The  solemn 
stillness  of  this  place,  interrupted  only  by  the  sound  of  bells, 
surrounded  with  ruins  of  ancient  piety,  black  with  age,  and 
topped  with  withered  grass,  forms  a  scene  still  calculated  for 
monastic  life,  and,  as  if  it  required  heightening,  the  grave-digger 
lias  collected  a  number  of  bones,  and  placed  them  with  much 
care  in  the  arch  of  one  of  the  doors,  now  nearly  level  with  the 
earth.  Here,  indeed,  might  a  vivid  fancy  create  a  twilight  phan- 
tom, and  flying  before  it,  lose  it  in  the  dark  aisle  behind  the 
altar.  The  windows  which  once  lighted  the  transept  are  of  une- 
qual sizes,  and  their  arches  circular.  On  the  west  wall  is  a 
small  tablet,  *'  In  memory  of  Mrs.  Judith  Smith,  who  died  June 
16,  1698/'.  and  is  buried  before  this  stone.  In  the  angles  abova 
tlfte  arches  in  the  choir  are  niches,  separated  by  small  pillars ; 
the  side  mouldings  and  frieze  of  each  decorated  with  lozenges  ; 
and  still  higher,  lozenges  containing  scrolls.  There  are  three 
arches  to  the  north,  and  as  many  to  the  south  ailes,  open  ;  the 
remainder  closed.  The  third  pillar  from  the  altsr  is  circular, 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  high  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 
the  capital,  wliich,  with  the  others,  are  pointed  (lutings. 

The  galleries,  which  were  once  open  to  the  church  by  means 
of  windows,  (divided  into  four  compartments  each,  by  slender 
Roman  columns,  with  very  small  semicircular  arches,  within  a 
great  arch,)  are  now  built  up  in  conse<ineiice  of  tlic  school  tieing 

kept 
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lept  in  them.    Three  on  tbe  south  side  tre  totally  defaced,  and 
their  outline  scarcely  discemable. 

On  the  third  is  a  projecting  window  by  Prior  Bolton,  and  Lis 
rebus  on  a  qaatrefoil,  with  two  ranges  of  pointed  arches. 

Over  those  windows  are  a  row  of  pointed  ones,  four  on  each 
side ;  the  arches  spring  from  the  heads.  In  the  piers  between 
them  are  passoges,  which  communicate  to  different  parts  of  the 
church.  The  roof  is  of  a  very  strong  timber,  and  is  supported 
by  capitals  resting  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  angels. 

The  ailes  extend  in  a  circle  forming  the  presbytery  behind 
the  altar  ;  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  south  aile  is  a  door, 
and  another  rebus  of  Boiion,  Tliis  part  of  the  church  is  very 
dark  and  damp  ;  and  the  humid  exhalation  from  a  number  of  hones 
in  a  semicircular  dungeon  at  the  back  of  the  altar  make  the  air' 
unpleasant. 

On  this  side  is  the  vestry-room  coeval  with  the  church,  as  the 
old  MS.  will  prove.  "  In  the  eeste  parte  of  the  same  chirche  ys 
an  oratory,  and  yn  that  an  awter  yn  the  honoure  of  the  most 
bJessid  and  pp'tuall  vi'gine  Mary  y consecrate." 

The  Altar  Piece  is  a  large  painting  of  a  Tuscan  temple,  well 
executed.  The  centre  consists  of  an  arch,  from  which  a  glory 
streams  on  two  tablets  of  the  commandments.  Over  the  whole 
are  the  king's  arms. 

The  font  is  plain ;  but  the  pulpit  placed  against  the  north 
wall  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  design,  with  a  clumsy  sounding- 
board. 

The  Tomb  of  Rahere,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  has 
received  but  little  injury,  except  in  some  of  the  pinnacles.  Those 
have  In^cu  replaced  by  little  wooden  balls  and  spikes.  He  is  also 
of  a  fine  healthy  complexion ;  and  is  back  robe  is  perfectly  fresh. 
The* monks  which  kneel  round  him  are  well  painted,  and  their 
bOd||*'fllipspened  at  Isaiah. 

i'trtn^ot'g^^vMsrl^uilt  by  subscription,  and  erected  1731.  It  is 
large,  and  elegantly  ornamented. 

There  are  five  bells  in  the  tower,  in  which,  says  Mr.  Malcolm, 
7  (whoa 
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(whom  we  have  juat  been  quoting,)  IB20  changes  were  rmig» 
eonsisting  of  forty->six  grandsires,  in  three  hours  and  fortj*8e?eB 
minutes,  S7th  of  No?eraber  1757. 

The  breadth  of  the  church  is  sitty  feet  -,  the  ailes  twelve  feet, 
wide. 

The  present  church  (or  chancel  of  the  priory  church)  is  138 
feet  in  length,  which,  added  to  the  eighty-seven  feet,  the  length- 
of  the  nave,  makes  the  length  of  the  priory  church  to  have  boon 
225  feet  within  the  walls. 

The  pacish  was  formerly,  as  we  have  seen,  possessed  of  great 
priviliges,  some  of  which  are  lost  from  disuse.  Those  tliat  re- 
main, appear  to  be  the  following :  a  person,  not  a  freeman  of 
London,  may  keep  a  she^,  or  exercise  a  calling,  or  any  trade, 
within  the  parish :  the  parishioners  are  exempt  from  serving  on 
juries,  and  from  all  ward  offices ;  appoint  their  own  constables^ 
who  are,  however,  subject  to  the  City  magistrates.  By  act  of 
parliament,  they  levy  and  assess  themselves  by  taxes  for  paving, 
lamps,  watching,  lighting,  and  cleansing  the  parish.  They  are 
charged  with  no  City  taxes^  except  for  the  London  Workhouscu 
and  the  Sewers. 

The  bounds  of  this  parish,  as  defined  by  a  charter,  under 
Henry  YIII.  are  well  ascertained  on  three  sides ;  but  the  sido . 
next  Aldersgate  Street,  from  Long  Lane  to  Westmoreland 
Buildings,  being  not  so  easy  to  be  traced  by  reason  of  its  inden- 
tations, and  being  indiscriminately  covered  with  buildings,  has 
occasioned  some  disputes  between  the  parish  and  the  City  of . 
Iiondon. 

Such  is  a  faithful  outline  of  the  history  and  description  of  the  ^ 
venerable  Church  and  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  chiefly 
as  given  by  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  pleasing  antiquaries 
our  country  at  present  possesses.  The  monuments,  registers, 
benefactions.  See.  we  have  neither  room  nor  inclination  to  notice : 
they  are,  in  general,  of  inferior  interest  The  tomb  of  Habere  is 
the  only  monument  of  importance  or  curiosity ;  if,  perhaps,  we 
except  the  grave  of  Roger  Walden,  Bishop  of  London,  1406. 

This 
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This  prelate  bas  acquired  a  posthnmous  fame  among  ProiestaiitB 
for  hafiDg  refused  to  accept  bis  bisboprio  from  the  Pope,  accord* 
iflg  to  tbe  canons  and  rule  of  tbe  churcb  to  wbicb  he  bad  pledged 
his  obedience.  Walden,  thinking,  no  doubt,  to  gratify  the  ambition 
of  bis  monarch,  \rould  accept  his  preferment  .from  his  hands 
only. 

Walsingham,  and  Weever  after  him,  have  noticed  this  man 
as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  From  a 
state  of  poverty  he  was  suddenly  raised  to  be  Secretary  to  the 
King,  Dean  of  York,  Treasure  of  England,  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  but  was  at  length  once  more  compelled  to  retire' 
into  obscurity.  He  was,  however,  afterwards  created  Bishop 
of  London ;  but  died  the  year  following.  We  may  mention  one 
other  monument,  remarkable  for  its  hyperbolical  expression  of 
grief  at  the  loss  of  tbe  deceased :  it  is  a  marble  monument  on  the 
north  wall  of  tbe  south  cloister,  having  this  inscription : 

**  Hie  inhumatum  succubat  quantum  terrestre  viri  verfe 
venerandi  Edwardi  Cooke»  Fhilosopbii  apprime  Docti  nec- 
non  medici  spectatissimij  qui  tertio  idus  August!,  Anno  165. 
Anno  statis  39,  certa  resurgendi  s^  (uti  necease)  nature 
concessit. 

«*  Unsluce  your  briny  Flood ;  What  ?  can  you  keep 
Your  Eyes  from  Tears,  and  see  the  Marble  weep  ? 
Burst  out  for  shame,  or  if  you  find  no  vent 
For  Tean,  yet  stay  and  see  the  stones  relent !'' 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  Church  of  ST. 
BARTHOLOMEW  THE  LESS,  situated  on  the  sonth-east  of 
Smithfield,  adjoining  to  the  HOSPITAL,  to  which  it  was  for- 
merly a  chapel ;  but  is  now  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Go- 
vernors. 

The  history  of  this  parish,  otherwise  than  connected  with  the 
nduable  and  important  details  of  tbe  one  just  described^  is  com- 
paratively 
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paratively  meagre  and  uninterestiog.  Tbis  church  also  owes 
its  origin  to  the  piety  and  zeal  of  Rahere^  in  couju notion  with  an* 
other  worthy  and  indefatigable  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Al- 
fane,  whose  history  is  unfortunately  involved  in  a  similar  ob<t 
seurity.  Alfune's  labours  appear  to  have  been  priocipally  con- 
fined to  the  foundation,  erection,  and  support  of  the  Hospital, 
and,  particularly,  after  the  building  was  raised,  iu  collecting  fiands 
for  tlie  sick.  During  his  various  exertions  in  this  work  and  la« 
boor  of  love,  many  miracles  arc  said  to  have  been  wrought :  Mr. 
Malcolm  mentions  one  of  them,  as  follows :  "  Upon  application 
a  worthy  widow,  she  informed  him  she  possessed  but  seven  mea- 
sures of  malt,  and  that  indeed  it  was  no  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  her  family's  use.  However,  for  charity's  sake  she 
afforded  one.  Alfune  was  no  sooner  gone,  than,  casting  her  eyes 
•tt  the  remaining  six  measures  she  counted  seven.  Thinking  her- 
self mistaken,  she  tried  again,  and  found  eight;  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum."  * 

I  wish  some  of  our  more  enltgbteoed  Christian  philanthropists 
of  the  present  day,  would  abate  somewhat  of  their  indignant 
ridicule,  of  these  benevolent  miracles  of  our  pious  and  mistaken 
ancestors;  at  least  until  they  have  completely  silenced  the  advo- 
cates of  the  ancient  faith  and  practice,  by  the  performance  of  such 
works  of  piety  and  benevolence,  through  their  own  unaided 
powers,  which  those  monks  modestly  attributed  to  the  su- 
periotendauce,  if  not  the  direct  interference,  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

The  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  tlie  Less  escaped  llie  dreadful 
fire  of  1G66,  and  therefore  remains  nearly  in  its  original  state. 
Modern  coatings  and  plaisterings  have  not  been  able  wholly  to 
hide  the  ancient  stone- work,  of  which  many  shattered  fragments 
appear  in  various  places.  The  entrance  is  from  a  passage  leading 
to  No.  44,  Smitlifield. 
On  this  side  there  is  a  large  window,  in  which  are  the  arma  of 

Heurie 
•  Malcolji),  I.  J98. 
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He&rie  Andtewes,  Alderman,  1636.  For  correctness  of  detail  and 
the  technicalities  of  local  description,  1  cannot  do  better  than  once 
More  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Mr.  Malcolm. 

The  soath  side  contains  mullioned  windows,  lately  built  np, 
and  sdme  ancient  sculpture,  which  are  the  arms  6f  Edward  the 
Confessor,  impaled  with  those  of  Henry  II.  I  should  Imagine, 
nuder  an  imperial  crown,  and  angels  with  shields  and  books.  The 
surface  of  the  walls  are  a  patched  work  of  stones,  plaster,  and  mo- 
dem brrok.  The  north  side  of  the  Hospital,  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  an  elegant  house  at  the  end,  of  large  dimensions,  form 
a  pleasant  court 

The  north  wall  of  the  church  is  inclosed  by  the  houses  in  Smith- 
field,  and  the  ancient  chaocel,  now  a  vestry-room,  is  invisible  from 
all  places. 

In  tlie  old  chancel  are  the  arms  of  Gilbert  Morrison,  Alder* 
man,  1636 ;  Sir  Morrice  Abbot,  Knt.  and  Sir  Thomas  Mowlson, 

From  the  court  just  mentioned  the  building  lately  erected, 
within  the  old  walls,  by  Mr,  Dance,  may  be  seen  over  the  ancient 
battlements.  And  it  is  this  building  which  must  now  be  described ; 
for,  when  within  the  church  not  any  part  of  the  old  structure  re« 
mains  in  sight. 

The  length  from  the  chancel  wall  to  the  west  end  is  forty 
feet  The  outline  is  an  octagon,  of  which  the  east  end  is  the 
chancel,  and  the  adjoining  sides  contain  the  reading  desk  and 
pulpit;  the  west  end  a  small  organ.  Over  the  altar  are  the  com- 
mandments, and  on  either  side,  "  The  Belief  and  Lord's  Prayer.*' 
The  church  is  lighted  by  piiinteJ  windows,  formed  by  the  arches 
■ear  the  roof.  Several  coats  of  arms  are  preserved  in  those  win- 
dows. 

The  clustered  columns  and  pointed  arches,  in  their  intersec- 
tions are  well  imagined.  Indeed  the  whole  inside  is  chaste  and 
simple,  and,  continues  our  author,  by  very  far  the  best  attempts 
Af  modern  days  to  imitate  the  Saracejnc  Gothic  style  he  has 
seen.    The  pillars  are  of  wood ;  and  the  capitals  have  certainly 
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been  intended  as  a  compliment  to  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  (at  tfaejr 
are  literally  his  crest*. 

Beneath  an  extensive  gallery  at  the  west  end^  iu  the  n6rtk 
wall  is  a  rich  and  beantifal  ancient  monument,  adorned  with  qua* 
trefoib  and  tracery,  on  which  has  been  cnt  the  following  im* 
acription : 

"  H.  S.  £.  Eliaabethx  Johannis  Frcke  hojusceNosocomii 
Chirurgii  uxor  charisssima ;  Ricbardi  filundel,  Londinemis, 
viri  non  minus  humanttate  quam  arte«  Chirurgica  iosignis 
filia  natu  major.  Obiit  Nov.  16,  an.  act.  48,  Dom.l74l.  £t 
ipsi  Johannes  Obiit  Nov.  7,  A.  D.  1766,  at.  68." 

THE  HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW,  though  as 
has  been  somewhat  quaintly,  but  justly  remarked,  standing  in  a 
situation,  which  reminds  one  of  the  Apostles'  description  of 
charity,  which  vaunteth  not  itself,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
noblest  structures,  as  a  building  devoted  to  objects  of  benevo« 
fence,  and  as  a  foundation  beneficial  in  its  operations,  extensive 
in  its  beneficence,  and  liberal  in  its  regulations,  that  this,  or  per* 
haps  any  other  nation  can  boast.  Here  the  good  works  of  Ra« 
here  have  secured  to  him  an  imperishable  fame,  and  however  in* 
dignant  the  honest  mind  must  ever  feel,  at  the  rapacity,  hypo* 
crisy,  and  injustice,  of  the  Royal  reformer  Harry  the  Eighth, 
some  abatement  of  indignation  may  be  allowed,  wiien  we  con* 
aider  that  although  he  laboured,  if  not  to  destroy,  at  least  to 
deteriorate  the  honeat  fame  of  its  first  founders  and  supporters, 
in  this  instance  he  did  not  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  materials 
and  riches  peculiar  to  the  original  hospital ;  but,  with  a  gene- 
rosity inconsistent  with  most  of  his  other  proceedings,  and  I  am 
persuaded,  at  variance  with  the  genuine  principles  of  his  am* 
bitious  and  corrupted  heart,  he  gave  the  hospital  with  its  reve- 
nues to  the  Citizens  of  London ;  hence  the  name  of  Rahere,  is 

scandalized 

•  A  new  •rder  of  arcbiiectare,  invented  by  aa  architect  of  the  name  of 
Keivtoo,  who  pobliflhcd  a  act  of  desigiu. 
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■caodalized  by  an  atsoeiation  and  oonnedion  in  the  inaeripiioa 
on  the  north  front  of  the  hospital,  which  under  any  other  eipannr* 
stances  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed. 

At  the  Dissolntion^  it  was  valoed,  according  to  Dngdale,  at 
305/.  If  we  had  room,  we  have  not  the  power,  to  say  much  re- 
specting any  ancient  records,  or  documents,  lodged  under  ihie 
custody  of  the  Goyemors.  The  author  of  Londiaium  Redivivus 
was  disappointed  in  this  particular;  nor  has  a  similar  applica- 
tion on  my  part  been  more  successful.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  slight  architectural  description,  and  some 
account  of  the  late  and  present  state  of  the  hospital. 

The  first  entrance  is  through  a  noble  portal  of  Doric  ar- 
chitecture, at  the  top  of  Giltspur  Street,  and  the  south-west 
comer  of  Smitlifield.  This  portal  has  a  large  gate  way  and  foot 
way  on  each  side,  over  which  is  written  in  large  but  faint  clia- 
racters,  "  No  Thoroughfare  for  Carriages."  Over  the  entrance 
to  each  of  these  ways,  is  a  round  window ;  the  basement  is 
rustic.  In  the  centre  over  the  gate  are  a  handsome  Venetian 
window  and  two  plain  ones.  Over  these  windows  are  one  circu- 
lar and  two  attic  windows,  and  in  the  tympanum  are  some  well 
sculptured  enrichments. 

A  few  yards  farther  on  we  are  presented  with  another  more 
magnificent  norihern  portal ;  but  considered  as  leading  to  the 
capacious  and  excellent  square,  formed  by  the  hospital,  and,  as  It- 
self a  part  of  that  extensive  building,  is  said  to  appear  too  dimi- 
nutive *. 

The  basement,  like  the  former  one,  is  rustic,  it  consists  of  a 
very  large  arch,  leading  to  the  Counting- House  and  other 
offices  belonging  to  the  hospital.  Over  the  key  stone  stands 
the  pedestal  to  a  statue  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  a  niche, 
guarded  on  each  side  by  two  Corinthian  pillars,  on  which  is 
a  severed  circular  pediment  On  the  segments  of  this,  two 
emblematic  human  figures  recline:  the  one  representing  lame- 
ness, and  the  other  sickness.      The  pilasters  which  support 

•the 
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the  pediment,  &c.  are  Ionic,  with  featoons  suspended  from  tli9 
unliites. 

Underneath  the  statueof  Henry  is  the  inBcription  above  alladed 
to:  it  is  as  follows,  in  one  line : 

•*  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  founded  by  RAYHERE, 
Anno  n02:  refoundedky  Henry  FUL  1546." 

Tliere  is  also  this  inscription,  or  notification : 

**  Jliis  front  was  rebuilt  Anno  1702,  in  the  Fourth  year 
qf  Sueen  Anne,  Sir  fTilliam  Prichard,  Knt,  and  Aid,  Pre* 
sident ;  John  Nieholl,  Esq.  Treasurer.'' 

Above  the  severed  pediment  is  a  clock ;  and  in  the  tyropanun 
the  Royal  Arms.  In  this  front  are  also  some  other  tasteful  or* 
laments,  and  good  windows. 

On  passing  this  portal,  the  left  side  of  which  is  occupied  by 
iHe  chapel  belonging  to  the  hospital,  and,  by  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Major,  a  respectable  dealer  in  books,  chiefly  in  the  scarce  and 
valuable  works  of  our  earliest  English  Historiant^,  Antiqua- 
ries, &c.  we  enter  what  may  be  called  the  interior  of  the  hospital. 
On  the  north  front,  over  the  Counting-House  and  other  offices,  is 
the  following  inscription : 

**  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
lame  poor,  was  founded  by  Ray  ere  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1108,  and  after  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  &c.  granted 
by  Ring  Henry  VIH.  to  the  Mayor  and  CommonaUy,  and 
Citizens  of  the  City  of  London  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1547; 
but  being  greatly  decayed,  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  vo- 
luntary subscriptions,  and  charitable  donations  of  many  of 
the  worthy  governors,  and  other  pious  and  well  disposed  per- 
sons given  and  appropriated  for  that  purpose  only.  This 
building  was  begun  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1730,  and  in  the 
Mayoralty  of  Sir  Richard  Brocas,  Knight^  President;  Samuel 

Palmer^ 
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Falmer,  Esq.  Treasurer,  and  finl<.hecl  in  the  year  1770. 
The  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Harlej,  President  *,  John 
Darker^  Esq.  Treasurer;  James  Gibbs,  Esq.. Akckitect." 

,  Belbre,  however, .  we  proceed  with  any  farther  details  of  this 
i>ar(  of  the  fabric,  .wc  will  piiss  tbrdugh  the  great  sqiiar^, 
formed  by  these  extensive  buildings,  briefly  to  notice  the  aoatb 
front,  or  exterior  proipect.  This  is  very  handsome,  though 
more  hidden  than  the  other  side.  A  number  of  dipad  walls  and 
houses  very  much  obstruct  the  view.  It  consists  of  a  basement, 
twelve  hiittc  windows,  and  oiie  arched  door,  atad  quoiqs  at  the 
comers.  Two  stories  riae  above,  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a  very 
haodsooM^  balustrade,  extending  round  the  ea^t  and  west  views, 
with  krge,  but  neat  vases;  on  square  pedt^tals.  On  entering 
.the  ;;reat  ct)urt,  the  earth  slopes  Arom  the  tentre  to  each  side, 
and  an  excellent  pavement  surrounds  th^  whole.  We  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Malcolm,  that  on  digging  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
mde^,  in  1736^  maajF  silver  coins  were  fOtind  at  the  ^epth  of 
twenty  feet; 

The  east  and  webt  ^ideii  df  this  nbble  structure  lire  isimilar  to 
the  one  just  described.^  The  east,  having,  At  the  two  ends,  a 
handsome  rustic  gateway,  surmounted  by  vas^s.  Thii  author 
jniftt  refarr^  to  observes,  that  "  the  a/cbttect  ha«  strictly  ad* 
facred  lo  .what  the  painter  terras  feeptti^  V 

Pa&tIII;  aF  .     .The 

*  Mr.  Maitland,  in  the  Plate  of  this  Hospital  given  ifi  his  History  of  Loqp 
don,  has  furnisLed  us  with  a  ground  plan,  and  sections  of  the  whole  build- 
ing. This  he  describes,  on  the  same  Plate,  as  "  Hie  general  plan  of  tlie  new 
building  iuiedded  for  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  ccmsiiting  of  f^Tur  deUbhed 
piles;  about  a  conit  or  area,  90t)  foet  long,  and  160  ftet  #idt>,  into  which 
thermit  to  be  a  passage  for  cbachei,  &c.  through  the  principal  fronti  on  one 
fid^  of  which  pajftage  is  the  counting-house  and  the  cleih'i  house  j  pn  ihs 
other  side,  a  room  for  admitting  and  discharging  patients;  and  (iff of  that 
anotlier  roo^i  for  the  private  examination  of  them,  joining  to  v^hich  is  the 
Btairca3e#  leading  op  to  the  hsU,  which  is  ninety  feet  long,  and  thirty^fiTt 
teet  high;  lighted  from  both  sides.    In  thC' other  build'iogs  are  wards  for  the 

side: 
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The  interior  of  this  buildiog  is  devoted  to  iise^  rather  tlm» 
emameiit :  hence  it  correeponds  in  the  humility  of  decoration 
with  its  exterior.  The  staircase,  however,  is  enriched  with 
some  of  the  finest  efforts  of  Hogartli's  pencil ;  aud^  what  is  still 
more  to  hi»  praise,  done  at  his  own  expense.  The  suhjects  are, 
««  The  Good  SamariUn,''  and  "^  The  ^00!  of  Bethesda.*'  In  an* 
other  part  is  RAHERE,  the  immortal  founder,  laying  the  firal 
stone  of  the  ancient  building  :  here  also  is  a  sick  man  carried  on 
a  bier,  attended  by  monks. 

At  the  iiead  of  this  staircase  is  the  HALL,  a  capacions  room, 
with  some  good  poitraits ;  particularly  of  Henry  VIIL  a  full 
length,  whoy  says  Pennant,,  had  good  reason  to  be  complimented^ 
as  he  presented  this  house  to  the  Citizens.  Here  is  also  a 
portrait  of  Charles  IL  by  J.  Baptist  Gaspers,  called  Lely's  Bap^ 
tin.  There  is  also  a  fnU-length  portrait  of  Dr  Radcliffe,  who 
left  6001.  per  annum  for  the  improvement  of  the  diet  of  the 
patients  in  this  Hospital,  and  100/.  per  annum  for  the  purchase 
of  linen.  '*  Happy ,f'  says  Pennant,  "  had  it  been  had  all  hie 
wealth  been  so  directed,  instead  of  wasting  it  on  that  fain  ilfim- 
Mohmmf  his  library  at  Oxford.^  Indeed,  otherwise  than  aa  they 
enable  us  to  say  that  such  things  exist  and  are  prsierved,  our 
public  libraries,,  as  they  are  called,  are,  for  the  most,  only 
pnblie  monuments  that  can  be  seen  by  very  few,  coasnlted 
by  a  less  number,  and  really  nsefol  to  a  much  fewer  number 
stilL  Those  who  have  free  access  to  them,  for  the  most  part, 
are  either  ignorant  of  their  value,  or  unwilling  to  communicate 
the  result  of  their  privilege  and  researches,  if  they  miJce  any, 
to  the  public  at  large.  Now  and  then  a  writer,  if  a  dignitary 
of  the  Church,  or  a  man  of  rich  connections,  and  having  some- 
extensife  work  on  hand,  is  enabled  through  great  interest  and 
special  favour^  to  open  to  us  some  of  the  Tast  treasures  which 
these  valuable  repositories  contain.    But,  to  render  these  literary 

riches 

tick ;  each  pile  containing  twelve  wards  ^nd  each  ward  fooiteen  patients: 
in  all,  504.  There  is  a  prirnie  room  ofF  of  osdi  ward,  for  the  anne  attending 
it."   MaiU  Hi»t.Load.  II.  PI.  facing  p.  981. 
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fficbet  truly  btneficial  to  the  Republic  of  Letters,  they  should 
be  at  all  times  open,  witboat  trouble  or  restraint,  to  those  writers 
who  are  authors  by  profession.  A  sort  of  certifieate,  signed  by 
Me  or  more  well  known  and  respectable  publisher,  ought  to  be 
the  only  passport  necessary  for  such  persons  as  these.  An4 
when  they  are  admitted,  they  should  have  the  greatest  possible 
fttcility  of  research,  and  liberty  of  perusal  of  all  Jhe  books,  pa*^ 
pers,  M8S.  &c.  which  the  Library  may  contain ;  neither  should 
they  have  to  wait  the  tar^y  attendance  of  a  single,  perhaps  an 
ignorant,  sub-librarian :  few  would  he  the  complaints  about  book*' 
making,  plagiansm,  and  the  like,  if  such  miscellaneous  writers^ 
who  professedly  make  a  livelihood  by  their  pen,  and  are  oflei^ 
employed  by  booksellers,  were  thus  indulged.  At  present,  an 
anther  of  a  modest  and  fearful  turn  of  mind,  and  perhaps  of  n0 
eemmanding  aapect  in  his  dress,  or  outward  manners,  feels  the 
greatest  possible  reluctance  to  dancing  after  a  rich  tfid  prowl 
Trustee,  Manager,  &c.  for  <m  order,  which  is  perhaps  of  little 
use  to  him  when  he  has  got  it,  owing  to  the  numerous  restraints 
Ibat  afe  hid  upon  him  while  at  work  in  the  Library :  where,  of 
all  other  places,  he  ought  to  feel  himself  the  most  at  home.  Pen* 
nant,  therefore,  though  perhaps  not  with  precisely  this  view  of  Ihe^ 
matter,  did  well  to  call  the  Raddiff  Library  a  "vain  mausoleum  .-** 
this  is  not  tiie  only  Library,  belonging  to  the  British  publio,  that 
merits  the  title. 

Over  the  chimney-piece,  in  this  room,  is  also,  a  fine  pprtmit 
of  tile  patron  saint,  BARTHOLOMEW.  He  holds  in  his  hand 
the  knife  with  which  it  is  said  he  was  flayed  alive  in  Armenia, 
a  circumstance,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  resting 
on  very  dubious  authority  *. 

2F2  Here 

*  Spagnolttto,  would  donbtles*  have  exhibited  the  caiiit  in  «  nore^gical 
•tlitude,  and  iinder  mora  alarming  circamstances;  and  our  FatieJi* would 
have  given  ns  the  rtry  Tapours  that  issued  from  bis  reeking  biidj,  which  in* 
deed,  would  hate  nearly  hid  from  our  sight  every  thing  else;  bat  here  the 
|»aiater  has  decently  clothe^  the  saiut ;  and  reminded  us  of  his  raffirings  by 

tb^if 
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Here  also,  is  a  portrail  of  Percitei.  Pott,  Esq.  by  8ir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Mr.  Pott  was  many  yean  an  eminent  surgeon 
at  this  Hospital.  In  tlie  windows  is  painted  Henry  VIII.  de* 
liveriug  the  Charter  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  Rear  him  is  Prince 
Arthur,  and  two  noblemen,  with  white  rods. 

The  east  pile  of  this  great  fabric  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough 
repair:  most  of  the  old  and  other  decayed  timbers  have  beeuire* 
moved,  and  replaced  by  new  and  strong  beams,  suitable  to  the 
building.  Very  lately,  iu  the  centre  of  the  great  square,  or 
quadrangle^  was  erected  a  large  chain,  or  cylindrical  pump,  for 
the  use  of  the  hospital ;  but,  it  would  seem^  that  the  engineer 
has  been  unfortunate  in  the  spring  by  which  the  water  is  8up« 
plied.  Though  he  has  gone  lo  a  very  great  depth,  it  is  evidently 
connected  with  some  other  which  supplies  Mr.  Whitbread'a 
Brewery  in  Chiswell  Street;  for  when  any  large  quantity  is 
drawn  from  either  place,  the  other  fails. 

Rahere*s  establishment  of  this  Hospital  was  principally  for 
"  breUiren  and  sisters,  sick  persons,  and  pregnant  women.''* 
The  estates  which  he  settled  upon  it,  were,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  valued  at  .^S/.  In  the  year  1334,  the  priory  received  a 
gift  from  Henry  le  Hay  ward  and  Roger  de  Crelon,  of  106  acres 
of  arable  land,  and  four  of  meadow,  in  Islington  and  Kentish 
Town,  valued  at  2U.  (yd,  per  annum,  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  John 
de  Kentyshton, 

In  the  year  1443,  the  master  and  brethren  of  the  Hospital 

engaged 

tiicir  bloody  cniblciu,  the  knife,  only.  At  tbe  pictures  of  SpagnolHto  one 
gazes  wiili  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  tenor:  at  those  of  Fus^eJi,  wilh  a  kind  of 
horror,  nhich  generally  evaporates  in  a  smile  or  a  laugh  at  the  odd  taste  of 
the  artist.  On  historical  subjects,  and  ethers,  descriptive  of  real  or  probable 
scenes,  one  stroke  of  the  pencil  will  often  convey  more  iufonnation  than  a 
thousand  of  the  pen;  but  when  the  imagination  onljr  is  to  be  amused,  the 
painter  should  yield  to  the  writer :  to  paint,  therefore,  the  imaginary  scenes 
t\\  "  Paradise  Lost,"  for  instance,  is  to  turn  one  of  thefiiicbt  pucms  in  this  or 
nay  other  language  into  ridicule. 

*  (iitngh  Camd.  in  Middlesei. 
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tngtiged  to  give  an  annuity  of  six  shillings  and  eiglitpcnce  to 
the  prior  and  convent,  on  condition  that  they  should  have  frea 
086  of  an  aqoedncty  the  head  of  which  was  within  the  precincts 
of  Cannoobnry,  being  the  country  residence  of  the  priors^  which 
Do%  belongs  to  the  Northampton  family. 

But  to  come  to  later  times.  When  that "  tyrant  to  the  City 
of  London/'  as  Mr.  Brayley  •  justly  calls  the  "  Eighth  Harry/* 
cane  to  lie  on  his  death-bed,  he,  consistently  with  the  spirit  of 
all  his  other  virtuous  deeds,  caused  Holbetch,  Bishop  of  Roches* 
ter,  to  proclaim  from  PanPs  Cross,  that  he  had  endowed  the 
Church  of  Grey  Friars,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &c.  with 
lands  to  the  value  of  SOO  marks  yearly,  "  for  Uie  relieving  of  the 
poore  people/' t 

This  grant,  however,  the  still  crafty  monarch  gave  on  con- 
dition that  the  citizens  should  add  500  marks  more.  This  they 
gladly  consented  to  do ;  but  when  they  took  a  survey  of  the 
property  thus  pompously  offered  by  Harry,  they  found  that  his 
annual  rent  of  dOO  marks  was  secured  only  upon  several  old 
houses  in  a  state  of  decay ;  "  rotten  and  ruinous/'  and  others, 
in  better  oonditton,  or  to  whom  better  tenants  had  happened,  al- 
ready leased  out  on  conditions,  as  to  rent,  &c.  "  scarce  reason- 
able for  the  behoof  of  the  poor."  So  that  before  the  honest  and 
fnaus  intentions  of  the  enlightened  Henry  could  be  realized, 
and  the  just  expectations  of  the  Citizens  he  fulfilled,  a  very  con« 
siderable  expense  was  necessary  to  be  laid  out  upon  them.  The 
artful  monarch  also,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  charity,  it  was 
found,  had  previously  encumbered  a  part  of  the  500  marks  with 
sundry  annual  peqsions,  granted  by  Letters  Patent  **  to  the  Hos- 
pitalar  there,  and  to  other  ministers  of  the  same."  So  that  very 
little  was  left  for  the  "  Hundred  Poor  and  Sick  of  the  City  of 
London/'  whom  he  thus  mocked  with  his  hypocritical  benevolence, 

2  F  3  and 

•  Amtf,  Vol.  II.  11.  314. 
t  See  How's  Stow'i  Surrey,  p.  9f .  Edit.  1631^  »»  cited  ^y  M^  Brayley* 
^tmp. 
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and  unpiMed  ufw,  throQgh  the  medinoi  of  thf»  Bidiop  pfBodmj 
ter,  by  bit  pharasaical  pretensions. 

It  was  not  till  tbe  reign  of  Edward  VI.  that  the  worthy  CitH 
aens,  who«  though  thos  abused  by  Henry,  were  resolved  al  teal 
not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  his  renewed  Charter,  eould  admit  tha 
nnmber  of  patients  proposed.  By  yarious  exertions  among  them* 
selves  they  bestowed  not  less  than  100/.  in  repairing  the  estates 
and  removing  the  defects,  which  Henry  had  not  apprized  them  of, 
in  his  gift 

In  the  Hospital  itself  was  fonnd  only  so  much  fninitore  to* 
wards  tbe  succouring  of  those  "  bondred  poor  aa  served  threo 
or  four  harlots,  tben  lying  in  Cbild*bed,  and  no  more :  so  mnoh/' 
says  Maitland  *,  "  had  the  godiy  meaning  of  that  king  been 
d>used  in  those  days !''  How  this  writer,  knowing  as  he  most, 
that  Harry  was  jost  as  far  removed  from  godly  intentiaaa  as 
Satan  himself,  could  so  express  himself,  unless  he  meant  Is  be 
understood  ironically,  it  is  difficnlt  to  conceive.  And  it  is  par* 
ticolarly  worthy  of  our  attention  and  remembrance,  that  even 
under  the  pious  care  and  judicious  management  of  Protestants^ 
the  objects  of  this  and  other  Cbarities,  which  had  been  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  their  rightful  owners  on  the  ostensible  ground 
of  abuse,  could  not  be  kept  free  from  contamination :  nay,  in  nn» 
perous  instances,  the  interests  of  historical  trath  compel  vs  to 
admits  that  they  were 

•*  Wone  for  meadiiig— ivtah*d  to  fouler  stAios." 

These  things  should  at  least  teach  us  humility,  and  operate  as 
a  check  on  that  unbridled  licentiousness  of  abuse  which  we  are 
too  apt  to  indulge  against  \he  abusesof  moaaehism  in  times  prior 
to  the  Reformation. 

Scarcely  had  the  zeal  of  the  Citizens  succeeded  in  restoring 

and  establishing  the  fnuds  ajid  other  concerns  of  this  Hospital, 

than  they  were  assailed  with  reproaches  from  various  quarters ; 

and  particularly  from  the  pulpits,  *'  as  if  they  had  wronged  this 

Charity, 
•  Hist.  Lond.  T,  p.  983. 
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Charity^  by  this  mistaken  Bopposition,  that  this  Hospital  shoald 
liave  made  a  genera!  sweep  of  all  poor  and  afflicted.'' 

The  unreasonableness  of  these  clamours  was»  however,  suffici- 
ently manifest:  for  during  the«same  season,  a  number,  amount- 
ing to  800,  were  actually  cured  of  various  contagious  and  pesti* 
Jential  disorders,  and  safely  returned  to  their  friends  and  fami- 
lies; besides  172  who  had  died  in  the  hospital,  and  was  decently 
interred  at  the  charge  of  the  establishmeut,  who  otherwise 
"  might  have  died,  and  stunk  in  the  noses  of  the  City." 

To  such  an  extent  had  the  spirit  of  discontent  spread  itself 
and  so  industrious  were  its  propagators  to  stop  all  well-disposed 
persons  from  lending  their  &rther  support  to  its  funds,  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  patron  of  the 
charity,  to  publish  a  report  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hospital ' 
^as  regulated  and  governed,  and  its  revenues  disbursed;  that 
by  exhibiting  to  the  public  a  candid  statement  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  its  internal  economy,  h^  might  turn  the  channel  of 
discontent  into  such  a  current,  as  should  in  the  end  rather  pro- 
mote than  hinder  the  objects  of  the  Institution. 

Although  the  original  intention  of  the  Managers  was  to  receive 
only  one  hundred  poor  and  sick  into  the  hospital,  this  report 
stated,  among  other  things,  that,  if  possible,  they  would  be  glad 
to  enlarge  the  benefit  to  even  a  thousand ;  and  for  this  purpose^ 
they  appealed  to  the  christian  charity  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
public  at  large,  calling  upon  them  to  exercise  their  good-will 
and  ability  for  so  excellent  an  object,  and  thus  to  *'  succour  their 
poor  brethren  in  Christ."  The  tiroes  of  '*  miracles,"  however, 
were  gone  by,  and  there  remained  not  another  Rahere  or  Al- 
fune^  whose  "  manner  and  custome"  it  was  "  to  cumpasse  and  go 
abonte  the  nye  places  of  the  cbirche  besily  to  seke  and  pvyde 
necessaris,  to  the  nede  of  the  poer  men  thai  lay  in  the  hospital.'* 
The  '*  days  of  enquiry**^  were  then  arrived,  and  the  lore  of 
IMopey  had  begun  to  succeed  to  the  love  of  '*  poer  menne." 

2F4  Still 

•  Malcolm  JiOQd.  R^a.  I.  $6ft. 
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Still  tbe  zral  of  tli«  lAanagcrs  did  not  slacken,  and  every  thing 
was  done  tlia  in  their  circnm^tances  was  in  their  power  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  grand  work. 

At  lis  first  erection,  the  hospital  was  under  the  care  or  ma- 
nagement of  two  ranks  of  officers;  Governors  ai\d  0$cers; 
which  latter  received  wages,  as  hired  servants^  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  internal  ooncenis  of  the  hous^^  where  they  were  hound 
tq  reside. 

Of  the  governors,  \he  lo^d  mc^yor,  for  the  time  heing,  was 
cbief^  or  patron ;  the  others  were  sp  changed,  that  pne-half 
remained  two  years  in  o^ce.  They  were  twelvp  in  number^  an4 
were  appointed,  or  nominated,  by  the  lord  mayor.  Four  of  them 
were  chosen  from  the  aldermen :  the  remainder  were  commoners. 
The  president  was  always  a  senior  alderman,  who  had  passed  the 
c)iair ;  the  surveyors  were  two  aldermen,  and  tvo  commoners ; 
the  treasurer  a  commoner ;  two  scrutineers,  both  commoners. 

The  officers,  or  second  branch  of  managers,  were  i^ll  cpntinu- 
able  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governors..  They  consisted  of 
the  hospitaler,  the  renter  clerk,  the  butler,  the  porter,  the  ma- 
tron, twelve  sisters,  and  eight  beadles.  There  were  also  three 
surgeons,  having  salaries,  or  wages,  in  daily  attendance ;  and  a 
minister,  or  chaplain,  who  was  als^o  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate. 

The  governors  were  always  elected  by  ^he  lord  mayor,  and  the 
rest  of  the  governors  then  in  office^  who  annually  elected  six  : 
namely,  two  aldermen,  ^nd  four  commoners,  who  were  admitted 
into  the  hospital  with  due  form  and  solemnity.  Tiie  whole  of  tlie 
twelve  old  governors  directed  the  clerk,  to  read  to  the  six  newly 
elected  one$>  the  following  serious  and  impressive  charge  : 

"  It  may  please  ypu  to  upderstand,  that  ye  are  here  elected 
and  chosen,  as  fellow-governors  of  this  hospital,  to  continue  by 
tbe  space  of  two  years ;  by  all  which  time,  according  to  such 
laudable  decrees  and  ordinances  as  have  been,  and  shall  be  made, 
hy  the  authority  of  ihe  lord  mayor,  chief  patron  hereof,  in  the 
name  of  the  City,  and  tbe  consent  of  the  governors,  for  the  tim^ 
being :  all  your  business  set  apart  as  much  as  you  possibly  may. 
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y«  (Aall  endeavour  yourtelves  to  attend  upon  the  needful  •ihings 
9f  this  house,  witli  such  a  loving  and  careful  diligence^  as  ahall 
^ecome  the  cafefnl  ministers  of  God,  whom  ye  in  this  vocation 
yre  appointed  to  serve,  and  to  whom,  for  your  negligences  or 
defaults  herein,  ye  shall  render  an  account;  for  truly  ye  cannot 
be  blameless  before  God,  if,  after  your  hand  put  to  this  good 
plough,  and  promised  your  diligence  to  the  poor,  ye  shall  contra^ 
riwise  turn  your  hand  backward,  and  not  perform  the  succour  that 
Christ  looketh  for  at  your  hands,  and  hath  witnessed  to  be  done 
tp  himself  with  these  words :  *  Whatsoever  ye  do  to  one  of  these 
needy  persons  for  my  name's  sake,  the  same  ye  do  unto  me ;  and, 
otherwise,  if  ye  neglect  and  despise  them,  ye  despise  me/ 

"  We  therefore  require,  and  desire  every  one  of  you,  on  God's 
behalf,  and  in  his  most  holy  name,  that  ye  endeavour  yourselvei, 
t9  the  l^t  of  youf  wit  and  power9>  so  tq  comfort,  order,  an4 
govern  this  honse,  and  the  poor  thereof,  that  at  the  last  day  ye, 
may  appear  before  the  face  of  God,  as  true  and  faithful  stewards 
and  disposers  of  all  such  things,  as  shall,  for  the  comfort  and 
succour  of  them,  (during  the  time  of  your  office,)  be  committed 
to  your  credit  and  charge.  And  this  do  require  you  faithfully  to . 
promise,  in  the  sight  of  God,  aud  hearing  of  your  brethren ;  and 
in  so  doing  we  here  admit  you  into  our  fellowship." 

After  this  ipharge,  and  the  governors  elect  consenting  to  it, 
that  half  of  the  old  governors  who  had  fulfilled  their  time  of  two' 
y^ars  in  office,  stood  9part«  aqd  the  other  half^  with  the  newly 
elected  six,  tqok  ^hem  by  the  hands  according  to  their  respoctive. 
degrees,  and  so  they  were  duly  admitted,  f'^cy  ^h^n  all  retired 
to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  which,  to  their  praise  be  it  spoken,  was 
provided  at  theii  own  individual  cost  and  expense. 

Charges  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  o,oe  above  quoted,  were  also 
^iven  to  all  the  other  officers,  on  their  respective  admissions, 
'^here  was  also  a  form  of  prayer  aud  thanksgiving,  which  tli« 
patien^  were  to  repeat,  on  their  recovery,  in  the  halL  on  their 
knees,  in  the  presence  of  the  hospitaler  and  two  masters  of  th^ 
jjiouse  at  least,  having  learned  it,  without  book,  according  to  the 

hospitaler^a 
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iTospitaler's  charge.  Thu  wan  as  follows :  ''  W6  magnify  tni 
praise  Thee»  0  Lord,  that  so  mercifully  and  fayonrably  hath 
looked  npon  us,  miserable  and  wretched  sinnei^,  which  have  so 
Highly  offended  thy  Diving  Majesty,  that  we  are  not  worthy  to 
be  numbered  among  thy  elect  and  chosen  people.  Onr  sins, 
being  great  and  grieyons,  are  daily  before  onr  eyes.  We  lament 
tfnd  are  sorrowflil  for  them,  and,  with  sorrowful  heart,  and  lament* 
able  tears,  we  call  and  cry  unto  Thee  for  mercy.  Have  mercy 
dpon  us,  0  lA>rd !  have  mercy  upon  us,  and,  according  to  Thy 
great  mercy,  wipe  away  the  multitude  of  our  sins ;  and  grant  us 
now,  O  Lord !  thy  most  holy  and  working  Spirit,  that,  setting 
aside  all  vice  and  idleness,  we  may  in  Thy  hen  walk,  and  go 
Ibrward  in  all  virtue  and  godliness. 

"  And  for  that  Thou  hast  moved,  O  Lord !  the  hearts  of  godly 
men,  Und  the  Goveniors  of  this  house  to  shew  their  exceeding 
charity  towards  us  in  curing  our  maladies  and  diseases,  we  yield 
modt  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  Thy  Majesty,  and  shall  in- 
cessantly laud  and  praise  Thy  holy  name,  and  beseeching  Thee, 
most  gracious  and  merciful  Lord,  according  to  Thy  holy  word 
and  promise,  so  to  bless  Thy  own  dwelling-house,  and  the  faith* 
ful  ministers  thereof,  that  there  be  found  no  lack,  bat  that  their 
riches  and  substance  may  increase,  that  Thy  holy  name  may 
thereby  be  the  more  praised  and  glorified:  to  whom  be  all 
bottoor  and  glory,  world'  without  end .    Amen/* 

The  admission  of  governors,  and  the  representation  6f  the 
corporation  in  the  general  courts  of  this  and  the  four  other  royal 
hospitals,  has  been  since  altered,  alid  finally  adjusted  by  agree- 
ment  sanctioned  by  act  o(  parliament 

The  expences  of  maintaining  this  hospital,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  YL  are  stated  by  llaitland*  to  have  been  of  two  kinds : 
certain,  and  uncertain :  the  former  consisted  of  wnges,  repairs, 
fees,  &e.  among  which  the  diet  f6r  one  hundred  peraons  is  settled 
at  2d  per  day ;  coals  at  \t^.  per  load ;  candles  at  fi/. ;  wood, 
2'4/.;  repairs  &c.  for  one  year,  40/.  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to 

^  Biat.  Lend.  11.984. 
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•9861.  2$.  And  tlie  latter,  or  uDoertaiD  charges,  conrfgting  of 
•hirto,  nmtdtM,  and  other  apfard  for  the  poor ;  sugar  and  sptees^ 
eradles  for  the  sick,  flax  for  shirU,  and  weaving  of  the  same 
ckth  for  winding  sheets;  bowls,  brooms,  bsskets,  joniper  ashes 
t»  hock  their  clothes;  also  of  money  given  to  tliea  at  their  de« 
parture,  which  was  meaanred  according  to  their  joamey  and  need, 
aflM>nnting  one  year  to  the  s«n  of  60/. 

To  swet  these  fanoos  expenees,  the  rerenaes  arising  from 
both  the  royal  endowment,  and  the  city  gift  of  the  same  sam, 
amounted  to  only  666L  I3s.  Ad.  leaving  a  deficiency  of  128L  S$.  6d, 
to  be  supplied  by  the  beneyotence  of  "  certain  citizens/' 

About  the  year  1660,  this  hospital  mainUined  above  three 
hundred  poor  sick  persona,  at  about  2000/.  per  annum. 
.  Although  the  whole  of  the  buildings  constituting  the  hospital, 
happily  escaped  the  fire  in  1666,  yet  it  saffered  very  consider- 
ably by  that  calamity :  for  many  of  the  houses,  &c.  from  whence 
arose  its  principal  revenaes,  were  destroyed.  In  1691,  however, 
these  losses  were  repaired  by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens.  The 
progress  of  the  foundstion  was  carried  on  uninterruptedly  until 
the  year  1729.  In  this  year,  it  was  deemed  necessary,  on  a 
survey  of  the  buildings,  to  have  theiQ  repaired,  or  ^rather  to 
erect  an  entirely  new  structure  upon  its  present  plan  of  a 
quadrangle,  each  side  being  detached  from  the  other,  and  united 
only  by  stone  gateways.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the  ancient 
cloisler  was  removed,  and  the  fint  stone  of  the  present  building 
was  laid  00  the  Otb.  of  June,  1730,  by  tlie  lord  mayor,  in  the 
presence  of  several  aldermen  and  other  governors.  On  this  first 
stone  a  plate  of  copper  was  affixed,  having  the  following  in- 
scription :  "  This  building  was  begun  by  the  voluntary  subscript 
iioa  of  the  Governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  tho 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  II.  A»  D.  1730,  in  the 
Bwyoralty  of  Sir  Richard  Brocas,  Knt  then  president  of  the 
said  hospitaL"    The  building  itaelf  has  already  been  described. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  establishment  there  was  formerly 
another  in  Kingsland-road,  in  the  parish  of  Hackney,  (anciently 

used 
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for  ilte  leprosy)  to  which  it  was  deemed  a«  UBefiil  tppeo- 
di^e.  To  th  w  place  paUeota  were  tranafeired  for  the  cwrc  of  tbo 
venereal  disease  hj  Mlivation,  on  whose  accwiiit,  saya  If  aittaad^ 
the  followiog  MeUo*  was  pat  under  the  dial :  **  P&si  wolupim^^ 
mi$€ricor4uiJ'  This  part  of  the  eslaUisbment  is  bow  dis8oked» 
and  the  pcemises  were  lately  heU,  hy  leaae  from  the  Hospital, 
hy  a  carpet  mariofaetarer.  The  adjoinini^  chapel  is  still  retaiaed 
hy  the  goTcmors,  who  hare  the  presentatioa  of  the  miaister  dar- 
iii^  pieasore. 

There  was  also  another  hospital  belonginsr  to  St.  Bartholo*^ 
■iew%  in  Kent  Street^  in  the  Boroogh  of  Sontbwark,  This  like* 
wise  was  originally  a  hoase  for  the  reception  and  care  of  lepers, 
hnt  was  converted  by  the  governors  into  a  hoase  lor  patients 
mdec  a  alatte  cf  ^aiivatioa  for  the  htes  venerttu  it  has^  however, 
h«en  so&red  toga  to  deeay. 

Tlie  application  for  admission  to  this  Itospital  has  now  every 
imsihlc  facility  ;  nothing  more  being  necessaiy  than  to  apply  at 
the  Sttcward'ft  Office,  where  the  re<{Bi8ito  petition  is  delivered  to 
tfie  poor,  or  their  friends,  gratis.  In  this  petition  the  name  and 
disease  are  to  he  inserted,  and  some  boasekeeper  is  to  undersign 
an  nndertaking  to  receive  the  patient  when  he  is  discharged^  or 
to  hsry  hioi,  ahoald  he  die  in  the  hospitaL  Tliere  are  a  few  fees 
to  pay  on  this  reception,  hat  they  are  not  large;  and  it  has 
ken  remarked,  as  a  feature  almost  peculiar  to  this  charity,  that 
tiiere  aR^vo^  in  any  one  of  its  wards  more  than  IG  bed^  wbeieas 
i^i  others  there  ace  generally  many  more :  in  one  hc#pitol,  Mr. 
B^hmore  mentions,  there  are  not  fewer  than  24  beds  in  a  singlo 
ward  r  a  nnmher  certaJaly,  as  he  states,  mnch  loo  great  for  tha 
pvrposes  oT  speedy  recovery.  The  greatest  possible  cleanliness 
is  also  observed  in  the  internal  management  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's :  a  cirenmstatice  indispensably  necessary  in  snob  largo 
fimndations;  otherwise  they  become,  as  a  popolar  medical  writer 
justly  observes,  "  nests  for  hatohing  diseases  ;  and  every  one 
V^ho  goes  into  them  not  only  rans  a  risk  of  receiving  infectioa 
^mG^f,  hut  ILk.ewli^  ef  commanlcatin«;  it  to  othe^'* 

I  have 
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I  bave  not  heen  able  to  procure  tbe  report  for  the  last  year 
(1813 ;)  and  the  report  for  the  year  1814  will  not  be  paUiahed 
-before  Eaater  of  tbopreaeot  year,  lt^l5,  I  cannot  therefore  aay 
precisely  what  is  the  state  of  the  hospital  at  this  time.  A  year 
or  two  ago,  the  report  states,  that  during  the  year  just  then 
expired,  the  noaber  of  patients  admitted,  cured,  and  dischai^d, 
was  3849  ia-patients,  and  4540  ont-patients,  many  of  whom 
were  relieved  with  money,  clothes,  and  other  necessaries,  to 
enable  them  to  return  to  their  several  habitations.  That  year 
were  buried,  after  much  charge  in  their  illness,  379,  and  there 
•then  remained  under  cure  440  in*patients,  and  356  out-patients, 
80  that  in  one  way  or  other,  not  fewer  than  9464  poor  persons 
bad  been  benefited  by  this  charity,  in  one  year. 

'  Were  it  possible  to  contemplate  scenes  of  blood,  exhibited 
as  ilhistrations  of  principles  founded  in  errors  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous tendency,  or  originating  in  motiyes  of  fanatical  fury  and 
savage  revenge,  with  the  same  coolness  of  temper  and  indifferenca 
of  feeling  as  we  do  the  mere  mistakes  of  a  politician,  or  thr 
bannless  reveries  of  an  enthusiast,  then,  indeed,  could  I  promise 
the  reader  to  detail  some  of  the  leading  traits  of  the  history  of 
West  Smitbfield,  with  a  moderation  and  calmness  of  phraseology 
conespondent  to  the  steady  resolution  which  I  have  made,  to 
detail  fects  without  any  regard  to  what  prejudice  may  think,  or  a 
long  cherished  and  popular  bigotry  would  wish  to  dictate.  Hap- 
pily the  historian,  and  the  antiquary,  are  freed  from  all  obliga- 
tion of  party  feeling,  and  they  may,  and  indeed  shovld,  deal  with 
facts  and  circumstances  with  a  coolness  of  spirit  and  faithfulness 
of  narrative  that  would  be  irksome  and  difficult  to  a  mere  partizan. 

WEST  SMITH  FIELD,  is  so  named  in  contradistinction  to 
East  Smith/Uld,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Metropolis. 
Why  it  has  been  called  Smithfield  I  no  where  find.  It  was  an* 
cienily,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  a  large  and  open  field, 
jand  was  the  place  for  the  execution  of  public  malefactors,  before 
.the  foundation  of  the  priory,  just  described.  It  was  then,  at 
7  least 
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least  a  pari  of  it,  caUed  ''  I%€  ElmM,"  being  edferad  with  dm 
trees.  Mr.  PeDoant  has  briefly  nolioed  it  on  aeoonnt  of  if>!venil 
particulars:  its  Fair  and  Market;  as  a  place  for  Touma- 
ments,  for  Triait  by  Duels,  and  ExectUkms  tm  ace&tnU  ofR§- 
Ugitm. 

The  Fair  of  Si.  BarthoUmew,  now  kept  oa  the  third  day  of 
September,  and  the  three  following  days,  in  every  year,  was 
granted  by  Henry  II.  to  the  Prior  aad  Convent  of  the  adjon* 
ing  nonastery,  not  only  as  afferdbg  the  religions  an  easy  and 
convenient  opportunity  of  buying  socb  articlea  for  the  year  as 
they  might  stand  in  need  of,  bat  as  a  recreation  flrom  the  severe 
duties  of  their  station;  and,  still  more,  as  enaUing  them,  by 
sundry  profits,  arising,  from  a  kind  of  toU,  &c.  paid  by  the 
town  and  country  traders,  to  enlarge  the  funds  of  their  benevo- 
lent institution.  This  Fair,  with  its  profits  and  piivilegea,  were 
taken  from  the  priors  at  the  time  of  the  general  plnnder,  and 
given,  partly  to  the  Riche  family,  aad  partly  to  the  City  ef  Len- 
don. 

It  was  long  a  season  of  great  festivity ;  "  theatrical  perfbrm^ 
ancea,  by  the  better  actors,  being  esJiibited  here,  and  it  was 
frequented  by  a  great  deal  of  good  company.''  At  length,  how- 
ever, it  became  the  scene  of  debaacbery,  confusion,  and  pluader, 
and  in  that  state  it  con^nned  many  years.  Even  as  late  as 
June  1701,  it  was  presented  by  the  grand  jnry  as  a  public  nni- 
aance.  The  following  is  that  part  of  their  presentment  which 
relates  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  as  made  at  Justice^Hall,  Old 
Bailey,  the  4th  day  of  June,  1701 :  ''  Whereas  we  have  seen  a 
printed  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  and  Court  of  Aldermen  the 
2citb  of  June,  1700,  to  prevent  the  great  profaneness,  vice,  and 
debauchery,  so  frequently  used  and  practised  in  Bartholomew 
Fair,  by  strictly  charging  and  commanding  all  peraons  con- 
oemed  in  the  said  Fair,  and  in  the  sheds  and  booths  to  be  erected 
i^nd  built  therein,  or  places  adjacent,  that  they  do  not  let,  set, 
hine^  or  use  any  booth,  shed,  stall,  or  other  erection  whatsoever^ 
tp  be  used  or  employed  for  interludes,  stage-plays,  comedies, 
2  gaming- 
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^amiDgopIaces,  lotteries,  or  mnaiG  maetiiigs:  and  an  we  aie  in- 
formed the  present  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  have 
passed  anotlier  order  to  the  same  effect  on  the  third  inalaut,  nc 
take  this  occasion  to  return  our  most  hearty  thanks  Ant  their  re- 
ligious zeal,  and  great  care  ii^  this  matter ;  we  esteeming  a  re- 
newing their  former  practice  at  the  Fair  a  coatinuiug  one  of 
the  chiefest  nurseries  of  vice  next  to  the  play-houses;  thaie- 
fore  earnestly  desire  that  the  said  orders  may  be  rigorously  pro- 
secuted^ and  that  this  honoiirahle  Court  would  endeavour  that 
the  said  Fair  rofiy  be  employed  to  those  good  ends  and  purposes, 
it  was  at  first  designed '' 

This  pref^entment  had  a  beneficial  effect :  many  of  the  abuses 
were  removed,  and  for  a  time,  little  harm  was  done,  by  the  car- 
nival, to  the  morals  of  the  people,  while  it  furnished  them  with  an 
indulgence  in  gaiety  and  mirth  rendered  neceasary  by  the  cares 
and  labours  which  the  ever  growing  pressure  of  the  times,  in- 
.  ereasing  with  the  increase  of  trade  and  commerce,  had  imposed 
upon  them. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  evils  complajued  of  began  to 
revive. 

In  Dewk's  News-letter,  of  ^Qgust  27, 1715,  mention  ijb  made 
of  this  Fair,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  On  Wednesday  Bartho- 
lomew Fair  began,  to  which  we  hear  the  greatest  number  of 
Black  Cattle  was  brought  that  ever  was  known.  It  seems  there 
is  not  a  public  licence  for  booths  and  plays  as  formerly  ^  but 
there  is  one  great  playhouse  erected  in  the  middle  of  Sqiithfield 
fortheKing^s  players,  (as  they  are  called).  The  bootkisthe 
lai^est  that  ever  was  built,  ai^d  abundance  of  poppet-ahews,  and 
other  shews,  are  set  out  in  the  houses  round  SmithfieM,  and  pub- 
lie  raffling  and  gaming  in  the  Cloisters  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital*  so  that  the  Fair  is  almost  as  mnoh  resorted  to  as  for- 

The  Cqart  of  Pie  Paudre  is  of  long  standing,  and  it  has  not 
been  without  its  effect  iu  checking  the  evils  almost  necessarily 
arising  oat  of  the  liberties  granted  and  taken  at  this  season.    It 

is 
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lAheld  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Stewards,  for  the  adm  intateriHlf 
instanlaBeoofei  justice  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  at  thb 
Fair,  and  to  redress  all  sach  disorders  as  may  arise  then;.  A 
•pretty  large  posse  of  constables,  however,  is  needful  to  answer  the 
purpose.  The  best  description  of  this  scene  of  gaity  and  reyelling 
was  given  by  the  humoarous  George  Alexander  Stevens,  aboot 
the  year  1762; 

*'  Here  was,  fir&t  of  all,  crowd*  against  other  crowds  driring 

Vike  vind  and  tide  meeting,  each  contrary  strivjug ; 

Shrill  fiddling*  sharp  fighting,  and  shouting  tind  shrieking 

Fifes,  trunipels^  drums,  bagpipes,  and  barrow  girls  squeaking 

Come,  my  rare  round  and  sound,  here*s  a  choice  of  fine  ware« 

Though  all  was  not  sound  sold  at  Bartelmew  Fair 

There  was  drolls,  honieplpe-dancing,  and  shewing  of  postures, 

"With  frying  black-poddingt  and  opening  of  oysters ; 

IVith  sali-bozcs,  solo's,  and  gallery  folk^  squawling ; 

The  tapliouse  gucsu  roaring*  and  luuuth  pieces  bawling; 

f  imps,  pawn-brokers,  strollers,  fat  landladies,  sailors, 

Bawds,  bailies,  jilts,  jockies,  thieves,  tumblers,  and  taylors: 

llere's  punch's  whole  play  of  tlie  gunpowder  plot ; 

Wild  beasts  all  oIi?e  and  peas- padding  all  hot, 

fine  sausages  fried,  and  the  black  on  the  wire  ; 

The  whole  Court  of  France,  and  nice  pig  at  the  fire  *, 

Here**  the  up-and-duwns,  who'll  take  a  seat  in  th»  chair  ? 

Tho'  there's  more  up«and-downs  than  at  Bartelmew  Fair. 

Here's  Wbittington's  Cat,  and  the  tall  dromedary, 

The  chaise  without  horses,  and  Queen  of  Hungary ; 

Here's  the  nnerry-go- rounds, '  Come  who  rides  ?  Come  who  rides?  Sir^ 

Wine,  beer,  ale,  and  cakes,  fire-eating,  besides  Sir. 

'Jlie  famed  learned  dog,  that  can  tell  all  his  letters  ; 

And  some  men  as  scholarsi  are  not  much  his  betters." 

Paul  Hentzucr^  in  his  *'  Journey  to  England,''  published  il» 
1758,  has  given  the  following  as  the  ceremony  used  on  the  proclainft* 
ing  of  this  Fair :  "  Every  yeare  it  is  usual  for  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Loudone,  to  ride  into  Smithfieide,  attended  by  twelve  principal 
aldermen,  dressed  in  their  scarlet  gowns  and  robes,  and  whenever 

he 
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^e  gbes  abroade  a  scepter,  that  in  to  say,  a  mace  and  cap  ar« 
I»onie  before  him.  When  the  yearly  Faire  is  proclaimed  a  tent  ia 
twitched,  and  after  the  ceremony  is  over,  the  mob  begin  to  wrestle 
before  them,  two  at  a  time,  and  the  conquerors  are  rewarded  by 
them,  by  money  thrown  from  the  tent  After  this  a  parcel  of 
wild  rabbits  are  turoed  loose  in  the  crowd,  and  huhted  by  boya 
with  great  noise,  at  which  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  do  muche 
besport  themselves.  Before  this  time>  there  was  an  old  custome^ 
for  the  scholars  of  London  to  meet  at  this  festival,  at  the  Priory 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,  to  dispute  in  Logic  and  Grammar,  upon  a 
bank  under  a  tree :  the  best  of  them  were  rewarded  with  silver 
bows  and  arrows/^ 

All  these  practices  are  now  laid  aside.  The  Lord  Mayor  still 
proclaims  the  Pair^  but  the  only  ceremony  observed  on  this  oc- 
easion  at  present,  consists  in  his  drinking  the  health  of  the  gen* 
tlemen  near  him,  and  then  bowing  to  the  populace,  while  sat  ia 
bis  state  carriage,  which  stops  at  the  door  of  the  keeper's  honse 
of  Newgate,  in  the  Old  Bailey.  He  then  proceeds  to  Smithfield, 
where  he  alights  fi-om  his  carriage,  and  enters  a  Clothier*s  House^ 
now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Divett  and  Co.  and  passing  through 
the  same  into  Cloth  Fair,  the  Charter  is  read  by  the  City  Re* 
membrancer.  After  this,  it  is  lawful  to  begin  the  Fair,  and  the 
ear  is  instantly  assailed  with  every  variety  of  noise  that  can  be 
produced  by  the  din  of  drums,  trumpets,  fiddles,  &c.  &c.  * 

The  emoluments  arising  from  tolls  paid  on  entering,  and  still 
more  from  the  extravagant  sums  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  booths^ 
standings,  &c.  for  shews,  exhibitions,  and  the  sale  of  toys,  are  very 
great  I  believe  the  Kensington  family  have  certain  benefits 
arising  from  this  Fair;  but,  probably  the  Corporation  of  London 
receives  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  kind. 

The  time  originally  allowed  for  the  holding  of  this  Fair  was 
only  three  days,  as  at  present,  but  it  was  at  one  time  prolonged 
to  a  fortnight ;  and  it  was  then  that  it  became  a  nuisance,  subh 

Part  in.  2G  as 

•  "  The  hnmoiin  of  this  place  will  never  be  loit,  ts  long  as  the  inimiuble 
print  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  of  our  Hogarth  shall  exilt.**  Pennant's  LendoQ» 
p.  165. 
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as  has  already  been  described.  la  tlie  year  1708,  tliererore,  be 
magistrates  wisely  reduced  it  to  its  original  time.  A  Coart  of 
CoMinon  Council,  held  in  June  of  that  year,  confirmed  the  order^ 
and  it  has  never  been  materially  infringed  since  that  time.  It 
has,  it  is  true,  been  sometimes  broken,  but  the  Lord  Mayor, 
for  the  time  being,  has  uniformly  suppressed  the  innovation;  and 
in  the  year  1806,  through  the  interference  of  Alderman  Sir 
James  Shaw,  daring  his  mayoralty,  several  wise  regulations 
vere  adopted ;  and  though  several  attempts  have  been  made,  or 
father  threatened,  to  have  it  suppressed,  happily  for  the  amus»- 
sent  of  tlie  community  at  large,  and  particularly  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, they  have  always  failed.  Every  thing  is  now  managed 
as  well  as  it  appears  to  be  possible  at  such  sort  of  festivals; 
stnd,  considering  the  revenue  which  the  toUs  produce  to  tlie  City 
Chamber,  it  were  idle  to  suppress  this  Fair  merely  to  gratify  ths 
hypocritical  wishes  of  a  few  canting  people,  who,  unhappy  them- 
selves, cannot  bear  to  see  "  the  human  face  divine,"  bedecked 
with  a  single  smile  of  mirth  or  gaiety. 

.  During  the  heavy  calamities  arising  from  the  Plague,  which 
on  more  occasions  tlian  one  the  City  of  London  has  been  visited 
with,  this  Fair  has  been  suspended  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  spreading  of  the  contagion ;  but  all  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  would  not  equal  in  misery  the  mischief  that  would  result 
to  the  nation  from  the  universal  spread  of  that  spirit  which  has 
now  and  then  discovered  itself  in  sly  underhanded  efforts  to  sup- 
press Bartholomew  and  other  Fairs  for  the  public  amusement,  al- 
together. 

The  tolls,  customs,  and  benefits  arising  from  this  Fair  have, 
at  various  times  been  the  subject  of  contested  disputes  between 
the  original  proprietors,  the  Crown,  the  citizens  of  London,  &c. 

li\  the  20th  year  of  Edward  L  1295,  a  brief  was  issued  to  the 
following  efiect : 

"  The  I>ord  the  King  hath  commandsdthe  Custosand  Sheriffs 
ill  these  words :  Edward,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  to  the  Custos 
aud  Sheriffs  of  London,  greeting:  Whereas  the  Prior  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew  in  Smitiifield,  in  ths  suburbs  of  London,  by  the  Charter 

of 
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of  our  Progenitors,  Kings  of  England,  and  our  confirmation, 
claimeth  to  have  a  certain  Fair  there  every  year,  during  three 
days,  viz.  On  the  Eve,  on  the  Day,  and  on  the  morrow  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  with  all  Liberties  and  free  Customs 
belonging  to  the  Fair;  a  contention  hath  arisen  between  the 
said  Prior  and  you,  the  said  Gustos,  which  sue  for  us,  concerning 
the  use  of  the  Liberties  of  the  said  Fair,  and  the  Free  Customs 
belonging  to  it :  and  hindrance  being  made  to  the  said  Prior  by 
yon  the  said  Cnstos,  as  -the  same  Pi  ior  asserteth :  to  wit,  con* 
coming  a  moiety  of  the  said  Eve,  and  of  the  whole  morrow  be- 
foresaid,  concerning  which,  we  will,  as  well  for  us,  as  for  the 
foresaid  Prior,  that  justice  be  done,  as  is  fit,  before  our  Treasurer 
and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  from  the  day  of  St  Michael  next, 
for  one  month.  We  command  you,  that  sufficient  security  be 
taken  of  the  said  Prior,  of  restoring  to  us  the  said  day  the 
issues  of  the  aforesaid  Fair;  coming  from  the  moiety  of  the  afore- 
said Eve,  and  of  the  whole  morrow,  if  the  said  Prior  caunot 
then  shew  something  for  himself,  why  the  said  issues  ought  not  to 
belong  to  us.  We  command  you,  that  ye  permit  the  said  Prior,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  receive  the  foresaid  issues,  in  form  aforesaid. 
And  you  have  therefore  this  Brief. 

"  Witness  myself  at  Dunelm,  the  nintli 

Day  of  August,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
our  Reign.'* 

This  Brief  was  occasioned  by  Ralph  Sandwich,  who,  being  ap* 
pointed  by  the  King  Castos  of  the  City,  disputed  with  the  Prior 
concerning  the  profits  arising  from  the  Fair :  alledging,  that  as 
the  City  privileges  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  all  the  Customs 
and  Benefits  arising  within  the  City  must  belong  to  the  Kintj:. 
Edward,  then  at  Durham,  we  see  directed  that  the  affair  should 
be  settled  by  his  Treasurer  and  Barons;  being  fit  Judges,  of 
course,  in  a  matter  thus  afiecting  their  master's  personal  in* 
tarest.     Though  the  King  himself,   by  this  very  Brief  admits 

2  G  2  that 
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that  the  Fair^  ^ith  all  its  Customs,  Liberties,  and  Benefits  liaj 
been  granted  to  the  Priors  of  Saint  Bartholomew  by  his  Pro* 
genitors,  and  by  himself,  had  been  confirmed,  he  nevertheless, 
thought  it  needful  to  put  the  Priors  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  *'  shewing  something  why  the  said  isttues  ought  not  to  belong 
to"  himself!     How  the  matter  terminated  I  no  where  find. 

Several  other  disputes  have,  irom  time  to  time,  taken  place  \ 
hut  they  are  not  worth  detailing.  In  1755,  a  cause  was  tried  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  at  Guildhall,  betore  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Rider,  upon  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Richard  Holland, 
a  leatherseller  in  Newgate  Street,  against  the  Collectors  of  toll 
in  Smithfield,  during  the  time  of  the  Fair,  when  Mr.  Holland's 
witnesses  were  examined  ;  but  no  person  appearing  on  the  other 
aide,  a  verdict  was  given  in  favour  of  Mr.  Holland,  on  fifteen 
issues,  with  costs  of  suit.  By  this  determination,  all  Citizens, 
of  London  are  exempted  in  future  from  paying  toll  at  the  said 
Fair^*- 

Smithfield  Market  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  Fair,  We  have 
accounts,  almost  six  hundred  years  old,  that  in  this  place  was 
holden  a  market  of  considerable  extent  for  black  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  hay,  and  straw.  The  markets  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Fridays  are  at  present  perhaps  the  most  extensive  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  for  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  hay, 
&c.  t. 

This  is  the  only  market,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  for  the 

sale  of  live  cattle.    Mr.  Middleton  has  furnished  us  with  an  ac* 

count  of  the  number  of  neat  cattle  and  sheep,  annually  sold  at 

this 
•  Maitlaiid  L  p.  719. 

t  My  predecessor;  in  this  work,  Mr.  Brajlej,  in  a  Note,  Vol.  I.  p.  680. 
promised  the  reader  tome  farther  particulars  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  London,  under  the  head  Smithfield,  &c.  The  difiicnlly,  however,  of  pro* 
curing  the  necessary  detail,  as  Mr.  Middltton,  in  his  Agricultural  .Survey> 
p.  541,  Note,  says  he  himself  experienced,  in  this  particular  instance  will  be 
my  apulogy  if  T  do  not  fully  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  statistical  inquirer  re* 
!  peeling  tbt  extent  of  the  trade  iu  Smithfield  market. 
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this  idarkel,  from  the  year  1731  to  1790^  being  63  jears,  which 
he  has  divided  into  seven  averages  of  nine  years  each,  presenting 
thefbllowittg  results:  from  1732  to  1740,  the  average  number 
of  cattle  was  83,906:  of  sheep  364,650;  from  1741  to  1749, 
cattle  74,194:  sheep  509,891 ;  from  1750  to  1758,  cattle  75,351 ; 
sheep  623,091 ;  from  1759  to  1 767,  cattle  83,432 ;  sheep  615.328; 
from  1766  to  1776,  cattle  89,362 ;  sheep  627,805 ;  from  1777  to 
1785,  cattle  99,285;  sheep  687,588;  and  from  1786  to  1^94, 
cattle  101,075;  she^p  707,456. 

In  the  above  account  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  supply  has  been 
advancing  with  some  degree  of  regularity  both  in  the  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep  during  a  successive  series  of  forty-five  years* 
The  number  of  cattle  now  sent  to  market  is  more  by,  at  least 
26,881,  than  it  was  about  fifty  years  ago;  and  of  sheep  147,565 
And  it  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  that  a  century  ago  the 
weight  of  bullocks,  calves,  sheep,  and  lambs,  compared  with 
their  present  weight,  would  stand  as  follows:  bullocks  at  an 
average  weighed  at  that  time  370lbs. ;  now  they  average  800Ib8. 
calves  then  weighed  501bs ;  now  140lbs.  sheep  281b8. ;  now 
80lbs. ;  and  lambs  18lbs.  now  501bs. 

Th'is  increase  in  the  weight  of  these  animals,  which  has  been 
gradual  and  progressive,  is  partly  owing  to  the  attention  paid  of 
late  years  to  the  improvement  of  their  breeds  and  partly  to  their 
being  much  better  fed  now  than  formerly,  and  indeed  much  better 
than  they  conld  possibly  have  been  before  the  introduction  of  tur- 
alps  and  clover.  It  is  not  perhaps  an  reasonable  or  an  unfounded 
conjecture,  to  suppose  that  the  increase  in  point  of  weight,  ha^ 
kept  pace  with  the  advance  with  respect  to  numbers  during  the 
aforesaid  period*  If  so  it  will  follow,  that,  including  nambcr  and 
weight,  the  annual  increase,  of  fifty  years  only,  is,  in  neat  cattle 
upwards  of  seventy«two  per  cent,  and  in  sheep  nearly  fifty-three. 
Oil  tfie  whole,  there  is  little  danger  in  affirming,  that,  including 
all  the  other  supplies  of  animal  food,  and  considering  that  they 
also  are  much  better  fed,  and  consequently,  as  we  have  seen 
niich  increased  in  weight,  above  what  they  were  fifty  or  sixty 
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years  ago,  the  consumption  of  tbe  Metropolis  is  at  this  time  fall 
one  half  more  than  what  it  was  then  *. 

The  following  observations,  the  substance  of  a  conrersatioa 
which  Mr.  Middleton  had  with  a  Smithfield  Salesman,  concerning 
the  yellow  colour  which  is  sometimes  in  the  fat  of  mutton  and 
beef,  and  the  method  of  discovering  it  while  the  animal  is  liv- 
ing, are  strictly  appropriate  in  a  section  treating  of  the  trade 
of  this  market.  The  colour  of  the  fat  of  sheep  may  easily  be 
known  by  making  an  incision  of  about  two  inches  in  lengthy 
through  the  skin  and  fat  of  the  tail  of  tbe  living  animal,  and  by 
spreading  the  wound  with  the  side  of  the  knife  at  the  time  of  cut- 
ting it,  which  will  shew  the  natural  colour  of  the  hi,  whether  it 
he  fair  or  yellow. 

Lambs  and  calves  should  always  be  tried  in  this^  manner,  and 
such  as  should  prove  on  trial,  to  be  of  an  unpromising  colour 
should  not  be  kept  for  breeding.  If  this  method  was  always  pur- 
sued, the  grazier  might  be  able  to  warrant  his  stock  to  die  of  a  fair 
colour. 

Cattle  whose  fat  is  yellow,  fatten  as  kindly  as  those  whose 
fat  is  of  a  fair  colour,  and  they  are  said  to  be  less  subject  to  the 
rot. 

Tiie  yellow  colour  extends  through  every  part  of  the  fat,  but 
it  is  not,  on  that  account,  disliked  by  the  tallow-chandler.  The 
flavour  of  the  meat  whose  fiftt  is  of  this  colour,  cannot  be  dis« 
tinguished  from  that  whose  fat  is  of  the  fairest  colour,  and  yet 
it  sold  for  three-halfpence,  or  two-pence  per  pound  less,  and  is^ 
therefore,  mostly  put  off  by  candle-light. 

This  defect  must  be  hereditary ;  as  no  pasture,  or  particular 
food,  can  either  produce,  or  remove  it. 

Sheep,  which  hate  been  tried  in  the  manner  here  described, 
and  found  yellow,  have  been  sent  to  the  Thames  marshes,  kept 
there  a  year,  and  then  slaughtered,  have  proved  as  yellow  as 
gold.     Tliese  observarious  apply  well  to  beef  as  mutton. 

Notwithstanding,  what  may  now  be  denominated  the  naturally 

in-* 
*  Mid.  Agr.  Sor.  541. 
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iacreased  weight  of  cattle,  it  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  quan- 
tities of  poor  emaciated  worn  oot  auimals  that  are  weekly  offered 
for  sale  in  this  market.  For  want  of  a  still  greater  attention  to 
the  excellence  of  the  breed,  both  in  neat  cattle  and  sheep,  much 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  wasted  in  prodneiog^ 
bones  and  offal  instead  of  meat.  It  is^  indeed,  astonishing  tliat 
men,  at  least  in  the  present  day,  shovld,  with  so  mach  difficulty, 
be  prevailed  on  to  breed  beef  and  mutton,  in  iNreference  to.  horns, 
skin,  and  bones.  How  does  this  arise?  It  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  on  two  distinct  grounds :  the  ignorance  and  obati* 
nacy  of  farmers  and  graziers,  and  the  practice  of  making  con* 
tracts  for  the  army. 

The  first  of  these,  is  so  notorious  a  cause  of  the  tardy  improve- 
ment  in  agriculture,  that  neither  the  rewards  offered  by  the 
Agricultural  Society,  or  those  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufac* 
tures,  and  Commerce,  nor  the  repeated  spurs  and  encouragements 
of  the  various  auxiliary  agricultural  societies  established  in  aU 
most  every  county  throughout  the  empire,  have  been  able  effec* 
tually  to  rouse  the  lethargic  stupidity  of  the  old  farmers.  They 
are  wiser  than  their  teachers ;  and  the  plans  they  have  ever  pur- 
sued, they  are  resolved  to  adhere  to,  though  a  more  liberal  line 
of  conduct  almost  demonstratively  presents  itself  to  even  their, 
shallow  capacities  as  that  which  must  eventually  turn  out  to 
their  advantage.  Little  attention,  theref(U-e,  are  most  of  these 
sons  of  hereditary  prejudice  disposed  to  pay  to  improvements  of 
any  kind  ',  and  perhaps,  least  of  all,  to  the  impn>vement  of  the 
breed  of  cattle.  There  is,  it  is  true,  many  honourable  excep« 
tions  to  this  intolerable  stupidity  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  weight 
and  breed  of  cattle  have  been  improved  at  all:  and  hence,  too, 
it  is  that  amidst  the  herds  of  ofh\  of  which  just  complaint  haa 
80  often  been  madoi  we  have  numerous  specimens  of  breeds  of 
cattle  that  are  not  to  be  equalled,  perhaps,  in  all  Europe. 

But  is  not  this  evil  encouraged  and  perpetuated  by  those  nu- 
merous and  heavy  contracts  which  for  the  last  twenty  years  hav^ 
been  made  for  the  supply  of  the  army  and  navy  f    Meat  must  be 
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bad  at  so  mach  per  pound  lower  tlan  the  usual  domestic  prices  2 
but  it  oauDot,  say  the  growers  aad  feeders,  be  of  that  high  fed 
excellent  quality  which  a  better  price  than  government,  or  rather 
the  contractors  for  government^  are  willing  to  give,  would  afforcl. 
What  I  offer  on  this  head  is  entirely  hypothetical ;  I  may  be  &ir 
wide  in  my  conjectures ;  but  it  appears  to  my  miiid  not  an  unrea- 
sonable supposition,  that  if  not  a  general,  at  least  a  very  exteu^ 
sive  and  even  alarming  deterioration  in  the  breed  and  quality  of 
our  cattle,  must  be  the  consequence  of  these  hasty  and  too  oflea 
avaricious  contracts.  Peace,  however,  with  her  healing  and  be« 
nign  influences,  has  once  more  begun  to  spread  her  mantle  over 
the  nation ;  and,  if  I  am  right  in  my  conjectures,  we  shall,  in 
time,  should  she  continue  to  bless  us  with  her  re-auimatiog  pre* 
sence,  feel  her  kind  influence  even  in  this  respect.  War  corrodes 
and  contaminates  whatever  comes  within  the  sphere  of  its  conta- 
gion. Men  and  morals,  and  all  the  works  of  man,  and  nearly 
all  his  motives  to  morality,  are  more  or  less  disordered  by  it. 
Peace  is  the  only  antidote  to  its  poison ;  as  it  alone  -at  once 
ejects  the  causes  of  that  malady. 

This  market,  with  those  of  Newgate  and  Leadeuhall,  supn 
ply  London  almost  entirely,  and  to  the  distance  of  twelve 
miles ;  partly,  indeed,  to  twenty  miles.*  It  is  a  general  opi- 
nion among  the  butchers,  that  they  can  buy  live  cattle  in  Smith- 
field  cheaper  than  in  any  other  place.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
causes  of  complaint  concerning  the  emaciated  state  of  some  of 
the  cattle  brought  to  sale  at  this  place,  we  may  mention^  that 
these  cattle  have  been  driven  nnti)  they  are  empty,  weary,  wastedj^ 
and  foot-sore,  and  consequently  shew  to  great  disadvantage;  so 
much  so,  that  graziers  \i\\o  have  followed  thehr  cattle,  especially 
sheep,  to  Bmithfield,  frequently  do  not  know  their  own  stook; 
and  when  they  have  been  shewn  to  them,  they  were  shocked  al 

the 

*  At  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  and  at  Hounslow  aod  IslingtODj  in  Middlesex, 
are  sales  of  fat  bullockf  a  day  or  two  weekly,  before  Siniihfield  market,  at 
which  many  are  »old.  But  they  sink  to  nothing  when  Compared  to  the  sales 
at  Smiihiicld.    Kote  J.  M.  on  p.  542,  in  Mid.  Agr.  Surv. 
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tiw  deteriorated  »ppearaiic6  of  tketi.  If  tliey  shouM  not  then  be 
sold  and  slangbtered,  the  wasting  would  continue  so  much,  that 
it  would  require  several  weeks  of  rich  food  to  raise  them  to  their 
former  fotness. 

The  bnllocks  and  sheep  driren  to  this  market  are  not  only 
over-heated  by  the  journey,  but  they  are  also  often  most  savagely 
beaten  with  bludgeons,  goaded  with  darts,  or  sharp-pointed 
sticks,  and  hocked  about  their  legs  in  the  market  during  perhaps 
|eu  hours,  and  then  driven  to  the  slaughter-house.  These  slaugh- 
ter-houses are,  many  of  them,  situated  up  long,  dark,  narrow* 
passages,  into  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  poor 
imimals  to  enter.  I  very  lately  witnessed  a  scene  of  this  sor^ 
in  Fleet  Lane,  of  the  most  disgraceful  and  cruel  nature.  Two  or 
three  very  large  bullocka  were  in  a  manner  thrust,  after  the  mort 
cruel  and  wanton  goadings,  up  the  passage  of  a  house,  leading 
into  the  yard,  which  is  used  as  a  slaughter-house.  The  horns  of 
one  of  these  almost  exhausted  animals  were  much  too  large  to 
permit  it  to  pass  in  a  straight  direction  up  the  passage :  and  the 
poor  creature  was  beaten  about  the  haunches,  legs,  back,  and 
head,  till  it  was  taught  to  place  its  head  in  a  diagonal  position, 
so  as  to  admit  the  horns,  one  pointing  towards  the  ceiling,  and 
the  other  towards  the  floor,  to  pass  up  the  narrow  entrance  of 
the  house:  for  a  dwelling-house  it  is  inhabited  by  a  decent  and 
respectable  family.  These  scenes,  {  am  told,  are  not  uncommon 
IB  various  parts  of  the  town. 

But  very  often,  previous  to  all  this,  these  afllicted  creatures 
are  hunted  about  town  for  hours,  by  a  set  of  thieves,  and  idle 
vagabonds  in  the  character  of  bullock-hunters,  who  delight  in 
driving  them  up  one  street  and  dpwn  another,  by  way  of  mere 
sport,  as  they  pretend :  but  at  the  risk  of  the  lives  of  the  peace- 
able citizens  who  may  be  passing  along  the  streets  at  the  time. 
Many  very  serious  accidents,  and  much  iujury  is  often  done,  by 
these  brutal  practices.  The  police  is  in  general  too  remiss  in 
checking  this  offence.    The  magistrates,  under  the  authority  of 
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an  act^  of  parliament  for  this  pnrpose,  might,  and  oogbt  to  p«f 
a  slop  to  it  ill  a  summary  way.  Under  this  act,  every  person  is 
authorized  to  sei'^e  deliitqiienls  guilty  of  this  ilangeroas  Qffence.t 
Cattle  knocked  down,  while  their  blood  is  in  an  inflamed  state, 
and  tlieir  flesh  bruised  by  tliese  cruelties,  must  be  detrimental  to 
health  and  longevity.  Much  better  is  that  ffhich  is  killed  in  the 
country  without  driving,  when  the  animal  is  in  full  health,  and 
sent  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  in  dean  and  cool  packages.  If 
this  could  be  done  by  all,  it  would  remove  a  great  nuisance  frona 
London,  would  probably  improve  the  health  of  the  inhabitantsy 
and  would  certainly  prevent  many,  and  sometimes  fatal,  acci^ 
dents* 

No  wonder,  considering  the  emelties  to  which  many  of  those 
animals  are  devoted,  which  are  sent  by  heaven  for  the  nourish* 
ment  of  man,  that  some  people  should  refuse  even  the  use  of  ani* 
mal  (bod  altogether :  it  is,  I  grant,  a  ridiculous  sensibility,  and 
sometimes  afiected  by  thoi^  who  are  the  least  alive  to  the  sufier* 
iiigs  of  their  fellow*  men ;  but  some  there  are  who  have  imbibed 
a  sincere  and  deep-rooted  dislike  to  this  kind  of  human  suste- 
nance, entirely  from  considerations  of  humanity  and  feeling  to* 
wards  the  innocent  objects  of  our  necessities.  But  one,  whoso 
sensibility  was  of  that  pure  and  enlarged  kind,  that  he  even  laid 
down  a  life  for  his  enemies,  which  he  had  previously  devoted  to 
attempts  at  making  all  mankind  his  friends,  and  the  friends  of 
one  another,  this  one  eat  animal  food :  and  what  he  did  as  a  man 
all  men  ought  at  least  to  imitate. 

1  am  reminded  by  this  subject  of  some  lines,  in  an  Ode  to 
Pity,  written  by  a  young  friend  of  Brazennose  College,  Oxford, 
for  whom  I  have  long  entertained  the  warmest  esteem  and  regard : 
he  will,  1  know,  excuse  the  liberty  I  here  take  with  his  un« 
publisbed  efiiision : 

Oh! 

•  21st  George  III.  cap.  67. 
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-  Oh!  ever  to  aaotJkir'i  grief 

Teach  me  to  yield  imaik'd  relief, 

Aod  in  ny  own  be  firm  1 
Ob !  let  it  be  m  j  constant  care. 
The  life  I  cannot  give  to  spare. 

Nor  crush  a  brother  worm ! 

Goddess,  Jet  my  prayer  be  heard ! 
Chief  of  all  be  this  preferred : — 
Hide  me  in  some  trackless  wood 
From  scenes  of  hatchery  and  blood  1 
And  if  there  be  a  chosen  few 

To  whom  my  heart's  best  wish  is  due,  , 

Teach  them  alike  with  me  to  feel,— 
Alike  abhor  the  slaaghtering  steel ! 
And  if  it  be  by  Nature's  self  decreed. 
That  all  her  unoffendiog  race  must  bleed. 
Let  those  alone 
Whom  thou  hast  never  known^ 
Be  guilty  of  the  deed  1 

I  know  thee.  Pity !— in  thy  cell 
Tenderest  Love  and  Friendship  dwell ; 
The  brave,  the  generous,  and  the  wisci 
Beject  not  thy  soft  sympathies ! 

The  coward  heart 

That  feels  no  smart 
For  any  sorrow  save  its  own. 

With  prudish  joy 

Can  life  destroy. 
And  laugh  to  hear  the  victim's  moan  !*' 

My  friend,  the  author  of  these  lines,  has,  I  belieTe,  now  lived 
long  enough  to  overcome  his  Py  thsgorean  scruples  respecting  the 
use  of  animal  food ;  but  he  will  ever  live  to  abhor  and  detest  the 
unnecessary  cruelties  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  that  food  for 
our  use. 

There  are  annually  sold  at  Smithfield  Market  about  100,000 
bullocks^  and  700,000  sheep.    There  are  many  sold  at  v^ious 
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tovDs  and  large  Tillages  near  JiQodon,  of  which  no  account  is 
taken,  perhaps  equal  to  the  sopply  o(  Southwark,  and  all  the 
places  oat  of  Middlesex  that  lie  within  five  or  ten  miles  of  town, 
and  some  at  even  a  greater  distance,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
consequently  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  consume  nearly  as 
nucb  animal  food  as  is  sold  at  Smithfield. 

Reckoning  100,000  beast,  at  100  stone,  of  eight  pounds  each, 
amounting  to  10^000,000  stone,  at  five  shillings ;  and  also 
700,000  sheep,  at  ten  stone  each,  amounting  to  7,000,000  stone, 
at  the  same  price,  the  sum,  in  bullocks  and  sheep  only,  is 
4*250,000/.  If  we  reckon  also  lambs  two  and  a  half,  calves  two 
and  a  half,  hogs  and  pigs  two,  together  making  7,00.000  stone, 
at  six  shillings,  we  have  2,100,000/.  expended  in  these  kinds  of 
food.  Let  us  also  take  poultry,  game,  and  fish,  (though  little  of 
these  are  sold  at  Smithfield,)  at  five-tenths ;  diary  six-tenths, 
making  1,100,000  stone,  at  six  shillings,  and  we  have  the  sum 
of  6,680,000/.  expended  in  this  kind  of  human  sustenance.  The 
results  of  these  several  calculations  are  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  almost,  one  may  add,  for  London  s^ud  the  neighliour* 
hood  alone,  25,100,000  stone,  amounting  in  valiie  to  6,680,000/. 
annually  consumed  and  expended  iii  the  article  of  animal  food, 
and  that  principally  disponed  of  at  Smithfield  Af  &rket,  if,  indeed^ 
we  except,  as  we  have  done,  the  articles  of  poultry,  game,  fish, 
and  diary.  These  immense  sums,  divided  among  818,129  inha- 
bitants,* is  thirty  stone  and  five  pounds,  or  245  pounds,  which 
cost  upwards  of  8/.  SU.  each  person. 

Of  the  Qumber  of  borsea  annoally  brragiit  to  Smithfield  Market 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  accurate  estimate;  but  I 
should  suppose  it  cannot  be  kss  than  twenty  thousand.  This 
conjectttre  I  hazard  from  the  number  of  these  animals  usually 
employed  in  Louden,  Westminster,  and  Middlesex  iu  general, 
which  18  generally  about  ai,000;  radi  it  may»  perhaps,  tend  to 

shew, 

*  Since  these  estimates  were  made  (for  which  see  Mid.  Agr.  Suit.  64S) 
the  popolKtirm  has  coiisideTably  increased  ^  hot  so  also  has  the  annual  coa«* 
I  of  food :  so  that  the  proportions  and  estimates  are  equal. 
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thtw,  tbat  in  Uas  sappoaition,  I  cannot  well  have  exceeded  the 
nomber,  as  the  hones  of  London  are  known^  from  yarioas  causes, 
not  necessary  to  be  specified,  to  be  of  shorter  longerity  than 
horses  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  generally  live,  in 
London,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  and  in  the  country,  fioa 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 

This  is  also  one  of  the  principal  markets  ibr  tlie  sale  of  JEbjf 
«Mf  Straw :  the  other  markets  are  Whitechapel,  and  the  Hay* 
market,  St  Jamea'sy  Westminster,  all  of  which  are  holden  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  London  is  also  supplied,  in 
part,  with  the  same  articles,  from  a  market,  hotden  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  in  the  Borough  of  Soothwark.  I  have^ 
however,  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  sold  at  Smith* 
ield.  It  is  sold  in  very  large  quantities;  and  a  book  is  kept  by 
the  clerk  of  the  market,  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  men* 
tioning  the  seller,  the  buyer,  the  salesman,  and  the  price  of  each 
load.  Bat  little  or  no  reliance  can  be  hid  on  Uiese  statements. 
The  most  fallacious  accounts  are  kept  by  the  clerk,  as  well  as 
the  most  fallacious  retums  made  by  the  salesmen.  And  this  cen* 
sure  will,  as  I  have  abundant  reason  to  believe,  apply  as  well  to 
those  subordinate  dealers  in  cattle,  whicU  are  often  sold  at  so 
much  per  head,  to  return  so  much,  a  kind  of  double  dealing 
obvioosly  resorted  to  for  desccptive  and  dishonest  purposes.  With 
respect  to  hay  and  straw,  the  return  is  made  by  the  salesman  to 
the  clerk  of  the  market,  and  they  generally  make  it  below  what 
they  really  sell  it  for,  of  which  sums  they  cheat  the  farmer ;  for 
over  them  the  farmers  have  no  other  check  than  the  apparent  one 
•f  going  to  every  buyer,  to  inquire  what  he  gave  for  such  and 
wvch  loads  of  hay.  This  is,  of  coarse,  impossible  to  be  done| 
nor  would  it  succeed,  were  it  possible.  But  farther,  the  salesman 
deliver  their  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  season,  to  the  farmer, 
one,  two,  or  three  loads  of  hay  short  of  the  actual  number, 
which  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  daily  sending  loads  of  hay  "  tQ 
persons  who  have  bespoke  it  of  them,  without  soffering.it  to  stop 
in  the  market,"  thus  they  defraud  the  clerk  of  the  market  of 
7  Ms 
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his  fee^  as  they  do  not  enter  their  loads  in  his  book ;  and  the 
farmer  is  deprived  of  the  evidence  of  their  having  sold  his  hay. 
Hence  they  regularly  wrong  him  of  some  of  these  loads :  in  this 
case  the  farmer  lias  no  sufficient  remedy.—"  The  transactioE 
took  place  several  months  back/'--''  His  carter  cannot  write— 
his  memory  is  insufficient,  or  he  has  left  his  place/'  One  or 
other  of  these  insurmountable  difficulties  happen  nine  times  ia 
ten.  The  farmer  haa  no  other  resourse  but  to  submit  to  the  loss 
of  his  load  or  loads  of  hay.  He  may  change  his  salesman  anna« 
ally,  and  be  served  in  the  same  manner  by  most  or  all  of  them. 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  salesmen  also  impose  upon  the  buyers* 
Hay  is  generally  bought  by  grooms,  ostlers,  and  servants,  who 
are  afterwards  to  take  it  in ;  they  receive  from  the  salesman  frooi 
two  to  five  shillings  per  load,  for  which  they  allow  them  either 
to  charge  twice  the  amount  in  price  to  their  master,  or  to  take  in 
kind  from  the  number  of  trusses. 

Severe  as  these  reflections  may  seem,  they  are  nevertheless 
founded  in  authenticated  facts,  well  known  to  the  constant  fre- 
quenters of  this  and  other  markets  in  London,  and  also  at  the 
Public  Offices  in  Bow  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  &c.  I  give  them, 
principally  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Middleton,  who  also  pledged 
his  own  experience  and  knowledge  of  their  truth.  I  have  too, 
had  them  confirmed  to  me  by  conversations  with  several  inteU 
ligent  persons  conversant  with  the  transactions  of  Smith6el4 
Market. 

How,  therefore,  in  this  chaos  of  dissimnlatioB-  and  dishonesty 
is  it  possible  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  accurate  view  of  the  ex- 
tent of  business  done  at  this  market  in  this  particular  P 

Hay  is  sold,  at  this  market,  by  the  load  of  thirty-six  trusses, 
each  weighing  sixty  pounds,  till  the  fourth  day  of  September ; 
and  afterwards  fifty-six  pounds  only :  by  which  regulation  a  load 
of  new  hay,  till  the  fourth  of  September  yearly  weighs  a  ton,  and 
after  that  day  only  eighteen  hundred  weight.  The  price  is,  of 
course,  ever  varying. 
The  pens  for  the  sheep  are  chiefly  in  the  centre,  and,  in  tho- 
1>  north- 
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itorth-wesi  corBer  of  tbe  market;  those  lor  -pigs^  oomparativdy 
few  in  aamber,  ob  the  Dorth  and  east  sides;  bullocks,  &c.  are  £m- 
tened  to  the  railiaq^  round  part  of  the  east  side,  and  on  the 
tsoutb  side,  opposite  St.  Bartbolooaew's  Uospital.  Hocses  are 
vsoally  exhibited  on  the  north  side,  while  the  middle  of  the 
great  square  is  chiefly  occupied  by  carts,  loaded  with  hay  and 
straw,  &c.  and  by  the  numerous  salesmen,  buyers^  sellers,  fax- 
faers,  graeiers,  &£. 

Various  attempts  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  to  liave 
ibis  market  removed,  or  enlarged ;  but  they  have  all  hitlierto 
proved  abortive.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  have  the 
market  days  changed  ;  but  these  have  also  failed.  At  present^ 
the  space,  large  as  it  in*  is  undoubtedly  much  too  small  for 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  business  coustautly  transacteil 
there. 

This  market  has  preserved  to  the  whole  neighbourhood  a  degree 
of  importance  and  value  of  great  magnitude.  »Some  of  the  Inns, 
especially  the  Ram,  are  of  a  very  excellent  character.  This 
inn  has  long  been  famous  for  a  musical  club,  called  tbe  Glee 
Club,  which  is  kept  there,  I  believe,  one  evening  in  every  week. 
This  club  is  firequeully  attended  by  some  of  the  first  professional 
singers  and  amatuers  in  London.  From  several  of  these  iims, 
also,  numerous  coaches  start  to  various  parts  of  the  country ;  aud 
at  these  places  many  concerns,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
bnded  interest  of  the  country,  are  daily  arranged :  though  per* 
baps  it  would  now  be  too  much  to  say,  witli  Fitz-Stephen,  one  of 
our  earliest  city  annalists  and  topographers,  that  hither,  every 
Friday,  "  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  Citizens  repair,  to  see  and 
to  purchase  horses."  Here  is  a  banking-house  of  respectability  ; 
^nd  at  the  south-west  corner,  an  Office,  under  the  superinten- 
dance  of  Mr.  Walker,  a  very  intelligent  and  commnaicative  gen- 
tleman, for  the  sale,  transfer,  purchase,  and  exchange  of  valua- 
ble property  of  every  description :  as  houses,  farms,  leases,  Ike. 
8lc.  Mr.  Walker's  Offices  are  fitted  up  iu  the  most  tasty  and 
convenient  style,  and  his  mode  of  trapiactiag  business,  forms,  I 

UDdcrstaod, 
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understand,  a  very  honourable  exception  to  the  practice  of  matiy* 
ethers,  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  professing  similar  object* 
and  advantages. 

But  we  must  now  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  peaceable 
and  oseful  transactions  of  commercial  intercourse,  to  Justs  and 
Tournaments ;  feats  of  arms  and  scenes  of  blood :  the  results  of 
human  folly  and  inhuman  barbarity. 

The  splendid  Tournament,  given  by  the  old  infatuated  King, 
Edward  III.  in  the  year  1374,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the 
'*  Lady  of  the  Swn,'*  as  he  styled  hb  young  mistress,  Alice  Pierce, 
has  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  a  former  imrt  of  this  work  *• 
My  predecessor  has  also  mentioned,  at  some  length,  the  still 
more  celebrated  Justs,  in  the  year  1390,  attended,  and  even  as- 
aisted,  by  Richard  IL  and  by  many  foreign  princes,  aod  nobility 
fiam  France,  Germany^  the  Netherlands,  &c.  to  whose  courts  the 
vain-glorious  monarch  had  previously  dispatched  special  couriers 
and  heralds  to  proclaim  his  intention.  Froissart  f  mentions  three 
tournaments  with  great  wannth  of  admiration ;  and  even  Mr. 
Fennaut  remarks,  that  certainly  there  was  a  magnificence  and 
spirit  of  gallantry  in  the  dissipation  of  those  early  times,  which 
cherished  a  warlike  and  generous  spirit  in  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  land. 

Btow  {  informs  us,  that,  in  1409, ''  A  Great  Play,  of  matter 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World,''  lasting  eight  day;,  was  acted 
at  Skinner's  Well,  near  Clerkenwell^  at  which  were  present  the 
Royal  Family  and  most  of  the  nobility  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  that,  this  ended,  commenced  a  Royal  Justing  iff 
Bmithfield,  between  the  Earl  of  Somerset  and  the  Seneschal 
of  Henault,  &c.  This  also  has  been  briefly  touched  upon  be- 
fore §. 

To 

•  Vide  ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  158. 

t  Froiisart.  Chrou.  torn.  IV.  ch,  XXII.  Lord  Bcrner'i  translation,  first 
edit.  U.  p.  OCIX. 

X  Annals,  p.  539. 

$  Vol.  I.  p.  105. 
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*€^  preserve  this  connection  of  Smiibfield-events,  it  is  necessary 
dso  to  remind  the  reader*  of  the  grand  spectacle  exhibited 
tiere,  iu  the  year  1467,  when  a  challenge  heing  given  to  the 
liord  Scales,  brother-in-law  to  King  Edward,  by  the  Bastard  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  come  to  England  to  solicit  the  hand  of  the 
Lady  Margaret,  the  king's  sister,  on  behalf  of  his  brother 
Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy^  his  lordship  thought  his  honbar 
called  him  to  a  display  of  a  feat  of  arms.  The  lists,  says  Mr. 
'  Brayley,  on  the  authority  of  Stow,t  were  surrounded  with  fair 
and  costly  galleries^  for  the  ladies  and  others ;  the  king  and  his 
Court  being  also  present  on  the  otcasion.  The  first  day  of  the 
combat  terminated  with  eqnal  honour  to  both  parties,  who  fought 
on  foot.  The  second  day  was  occupied  in  tournaments  on  horse* 
back,  when  the  Bastard's  horse  falling  under  him  the  king  com- 
manded the  fight  to  be  discontinued  for  that  day.  On  the  moN 
row  they  fought  again  on  foot  They  used  polKaxe^  and  fought 
valiantly,  till  the  point  of  Lord  Scale's  weapon ''  happened  to 
enter  the  sight  of  the  Bastard's  helme,  and  by  fine  force  might 
have  plucked  him  on  his  knees^"  **  the  king  suddenly  threw 
down  his  warder ;  and  then  the  Marshal  severed  them."  Th« 
Bastardy  however,  fearful  of  being  dishonoured,  desired  to  renew 
the  combat;  but  being  informed,  that>  according  to  the  laws  of 
arms,  on  such  occasions,  he  must  be  delivered  to  the  mercy  of  his 
^adversary  in  the  same  state,  and  like  conditioti,  as  he  stood  when 
be  was  taken  from  him/^  he  prudently  resolved  to  relinquish  his 
challenge. 

This  ground  has  also  been  the  witness  of  one  or  two  trials  of 
skill,  by  the  London  Archers,  who,  in  the  year  1483,  had  a 
splendid  shooting-match  here.  On  this,  or  some  other  similar 
occasion,  Henry  VilL,  who  could  play  the  fool  as  well  as  the 
tyrant,  dubbed  one  Barlow  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  on  account  of 

Part  III.  2  B  his 

•  Slow'n  Atiuals,  p.  S17. 
f  Ann.  p.  690,    He  might  liaTC  added  the  name  of  Froi&sart,  an  historian 
evidently  much  pleaaed  with  the  opportuDiiicf,  and  he  had  many,  of  detailing 
tliese  feat!  and  spectacles. 
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his  superior  skill  iu  the  nsc  of  the  Bow.  Barlow  acted  as 
Captain  in  this  ai&ir  at  Smithtield,  and  had  several  other  pseudo- 
Marquisses,  Earls,  ^c.  for  his  eompanions.  Three  thousand  of 
theses  archers,  most  splendidly  attired,  assembled  at  Merchant- 
Taylor's  Hall.  Of  this  number  942  wore  golden  chains,  and  were 
attended  by  wbifflers  and  billmen,  to  the  amount  of  4000,  besides 
pages  and  footmen. 

Of  the  Trials  by  Duel,  in  former  times  exhibited  here,  Mr. 
Pennant  has  remotely  alluded  to  one  only.  It  was  one,  in  which 
the  armourer  entered  into  the  lists,  on  account  of  a  false  ac- 
cusation of  treason,  brought  against  him  by  his  apprentice,  in 
the  reign  of  our  fourth  Henry.  The  friends  of  the  defendant 
had  so  plied  him  with  liquor,  that  he  fell  an  easy  conquest  to 
his  accuser.  Sbakspeare  has  worked  up  this  piece  of  history  into' 
a  scenes  in  the  Second  Part  of  his  Henry  IV. ;  but  has  made  the 
poor  armourer  confess  his  treasons  in  his  dying  moments ;  for 
in  the  time  in  which  this  custom  prevailed,  it  never  was  even 
supected  but  that  guilt  must  have  been  the  portion  of  the  van- 
quished. When  people  of  rank  fought  with  sword  and  lauce, 
plebeian  combatants  were  ouly  allowed  a  pole,  armed  with  a 
heavy  sand-bag,  with  which  they  were  to  decide  their  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. * 

The  most  painful  task,  assigned  to  the  Historian  of  Smithfield 
is  that  which  relates  to  those  scenes  of  bloodshed,  the  sad  and 
melancholy  results  of  bigotry,  tyranny,  and  superstition,  which 
at  this  place  have  been  exhibited.  To  the  Protestant  narrator 
of  these  facts,  the  task  is  peculiarly  disgusting  :  for,  if  he  would 
be  accounted  faithful  and  impartial  in  his  details,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  record  event^t  at  which  his  principles  revolt;  but  which 
nevertheless  exist  to  the  dishonour  of  his  own  church,  and  may 
be  vroployed  as  foils  to  the  similar  deeds  performed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  church  wiiicli  he  has  deserted,  and  which  he  has 
been  taught  to  look  back  upon  as  one  full  of  dangerous  errors,  and 
as  polluted  with  the  blood  of  numberless  martyrs.     But  where 

tiiere 

^  Pennaiirs  Load.  p.  164<» 
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tbere  are  no  sinister^  or.  secular  interests  to  subserve/  nothing 
need  be  dreaded  '.^Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis 
arnica  Veritas. 

To  enumerate  the  various  instances  of  martyrdom  which  have 
taken  place  in  Smtthfield,  would  mach  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  portion  of  these  volumes,  though  the  instances  of  Execu- 
tions there  purely  on  account  of  Relgion  are  not,  by  many,, 
so  numerous  as  party-indignation  has  represented.  Here, 
however,  were  held  many  of  our  Autos  de  Fe  ;  "  but  to  the 
credit  of  our  English  monarchs,  none  were  ever  known  to  at« 
tend  the  ceremony/'  *'  The  stone  marks  the  spot,  in  this 
area,  on  which  those  cruel  exhibitions  were  executed."  From 
the  open  rupture  with  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  year  1611, 
when  the  Reformation  had  gained  sure  footing  in  this  coun- 
try, several  dreadful  deeds  were  performed.  Yet  need  i  detail 
even  the  true  accounts  of  the  persecution  of  the  early  Protes- 
tants which  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  has  scattered  through  his 
cumberous  load  of  falsehoods  P  Have  they  not  been  deult  out  to 
us,  again  and  again,  in  every  varied  form,  and  with  all  the  ag- 
gravations which  the  pen  of  the  poet,  and  the  historian,  or  the  la- 
bours of  the  artist  could  devise^  But  how  little  is  generally 
known  of  the  numerous  Acts  of  Faith  of  our  own  enlightened, 
brethren  P 

The  true  era  of  English  persecution  commences  with  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.*  who  set  about  to  reform  the  church  of  Rome, 

2H2  with. 

*  "  If  all  the  pictures  and  patterns  of  a  merciless  prince  were  lost  in  the 
world,  they  niigfit  all  again  be  painted  to  the  \ih  out  of  the  story  of  this 
king.  For  how  many  servants  did  he  advance  in  haste,  but  for  what  virtue 
no  one  could  suspect,  and  with  the  change  of  his  fancy  min  again,  no  man 
knowing  for  what  offence  ?  To  how  many  others  of  more  desert,  gave  he 
abundant  flowers,  from  whence  to  gather  honey,  and  in  the  end  of  harvest 
burnt  them  in  the  hive  ?  How  many  wives  did  he  cut  off,  and  cast  off,  as 
his  fancy  and  affection  changed  ^  How  many  princes  of  the  blood,  whereof 
some  of  them  for  age  could  hardly  crawl  towards  the  block,  witli  a  world  of 

other 
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ivith  as  mnch  zeal,  and  with  an  pare  a  motive,  as  that  whicli 
influencod  the  eqaally  infamous  Cromwell  and  his  canting  fol* 
lowers,  in  reforming  the  church  of  England. 

No  sooner  did  Henry  find  that  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  church 
forbade  the  indulgence  of  his  lawless  propensities,  than  he  disco^ 
Tered  Lis  own  spiritual  and  temporal  qualifications  for  svpre- 
macy.  During  the  session  of  parliament,  in  1533-4,  one  or 
other  of  the  obsequious  bishops  was  commanded  to  declare,  every 
Sunday,  from  PauPs  Cross,  that  the  pope  was  no  longer  supreme 
head  of  the  church.*  The  blood  of  Poor  Elizabeth  Barton, 
and  her  enthnsiastical  adherents,  who  were  both  hung  and  be- 
headed at  Tyburn,  in  this  year,  prepared  him,  if  any  preparation 
in  the  heart  of  the  royal  renegade  was  needful,  for  an  indul- 
gence of  his  natural  cruelty  :  *'  The  promoters  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  its  opposers,  were  adjudged  to  the  flames;  the  blood  of 
the  Protestant  and  of  the  Catholic  was  shed  npon  the  same  block ; 
and  Henry,  whilst  vehemently  contending  against  the  Pope's 
infiillibility,  snpported  his  own  with  vindictive  bitlem6ss.f 

The  year  1534,  was,  indeed  a  dreadful  year ;  and  Smithfield 
smoked  with  the  blood  and  ashes  of  several  poor  Baptists  from 
Holland.  Tyburn  and  Tower  Hill  were  also  the  scenes  of  dreadful 
carnage.  The  pious  Bishop  Fisher,  of  Rochester,  and  the  great 
and  excellent  liord  Chancellor  More,  were  among  the   victims 

of 

others  of  all  degrees,  of  whom  oor  common  chronicles  ha%'e  kept  the  account, 
«lid  he  eiecQte  ?  Yea,  in  bis  very  deatb*bed,  and  when  he  was  at  the  point 
to  have  given  bis  account  to  God,  for  the  abundance  of  blood  already  spilt, 
be  imprisoned  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  father,  and  eseculed  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  the  son:  the  one  whose  deservingsbe  knew  not  how  to  value,  har- 
mg  never  omitted  any  thing  that  cohcerned  his  own  honour  and  the  king's 
service ;  the  other  never  having  committed  any  thing  worthy  of  his  least  dis- 
pleasure :  the  one  etceeding  valiant  and  advised  ;  the  other  no  less  valiant 
than  learned,  and  of  ezcellect  hope.** — Pre/ace  to  Sir  Walier  lUlagh's  Hi^ 
UryoftheWarU. 

*  Stow's  Annals,  p.  96S. 

f  Vide  ante.  Fart  I.  p.  S55< 
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of  the  king's  barbarity.  "  Here  our  martyr  lAtimer  preached 
patience  to  friar  Forest,  agonizing  under  the  torture  of  a  slow 
fire,  for  denying  the  kiog's  supremacy/'  This  was  in  May, 
1d38.  To  add  insult  to  cruelty,  his  tormentor  directed  that  a 
lery  large  wooden  image,  which  had  long  been  an  object  of  fene- 
ration by  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  devotees  of  a  certain  district 
in  Wales,  should  be  brought  from  that  country,  to  serve  as  fuel  iu 
the  broiling  of  this  pious  but  unfortunate  friar.  This  image  was 
named  Darvei  Gatheren.  Besides  this  ridiculous  Cambrian  ob- 
ject of  respect,  the  images  of  our  Lady  of  AValsingham,  of  Ips- 
wich, of  Penrise,  of  Islington,  and  of  St  John  of  Osulton,  and 
many  others,  were  publicly  burnt.*  In  short,  nothing  was 
omitted  by  this  implacable  Reformer  that  could  wound  the  feel- 
ings, irritate  the  passions,  or  insult  the  prejudices  and  innocent 
mistakes  of  the  people  at  large;  or  that  would  aggravate  the 
sufferings  of  those  whom  he  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  his  lust, 
his  cupidity,  or  his  revenge. 

In  this  place,  also,  "  our  martyr  Cranmer  compelled  the  ami- 
able Edward,  by  forcing  his  reluctant  hand  to  the  warrant,  to  send 
Joan  Bocher/'  "  a  silly  woman,  to  the  stake/'f  But  we  have  not 
yet  done  with  Harry :  this  same  year,  1538,  as  our  faithful  his- 
torian Stow  relates,  a  learned  and  worthy  Catholic  priest,  called 
Lambert;  but  whose  real  name  was  Nicholson,  it  being  customary 
at  that  time  for  priests  to  change  their  names,  to  escape  the  flames, 
or  the  gallows,  was,  after  a  mock  and  insulting  debate  in  West- 
minster Hall,  with  the  king  himself,  whom  he  foiled  or  puzzled, 
condemned  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Smithfield.  The  king« 
being  unable,  by  argument,  to  convince  him  of  his  errors  re- 
specting the  corporeal  presence  in  the  sacrament,  had  the  impu- 
dence 10  offer  him  a  pardon  if  he  would  recant    The  priest  indig- 

2  11  3  nantly 

•  Lord  Herberts  History  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  tlS,  and  Stow*i  Aimalsi 
p.  971. 

t  Pen.  Lond.  164> 
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nanUy  rejected  his  offer,  and  the  faggot  boou  after  silenced  him.* 
He  suffered  for  being  what  they  then  called  a  Sacramenta* 
rian.f 

Shortly  after  this,  a  man  and  a  woman,  professing  themselves 
Baptists,  or,  as  they  were  then  called.  Anabaptists,  were  publicly 
burnt  at  this  place. 

I  have  said,  that  in  this  reign  Catholic  and  Protestant  suffered 
at  the  same  stake.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1540,  the  incon- 
sistent, and  plotting  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  lost  his  head, 
ostensibly  for  heresy  and  treason;  but  really,  because  he  had 
advised  the  king  to  marry  Ann  of  Cleves,  whom,  when  he  came 
to  see  her  he  did  not  fiappen  to  like : — seeing  she  was  not  so 
handsome  as  Holbein's  portrait  of  her  had  led  him  to  suppose ; 
and  withal  had  "  ill  smells  about  her,''  and  looked,  as  the  low 
and  brutal  monarch  swore,  %  like  "  a  Flanders  Mare,"  §.  A  few 
days  after  Cromwell's  death,  there  were  several  people  con* 
demned  and  executed  all  together :  some  on  pretence  of  denying 
the  king's  supremacy  ;  others  for  being  Lutherans ;  among  these 
latter  were  Robert  Barnes,  D.  D.  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gerard,  Mini- 
ster of  Honey  Lane,   and  the  Rev.  William  Jerom,  Vicar  of 

Stepney. 

*  Mr.  Nicbolson  *'  disputed  with  ten,  one  after  another,  particalarlj 
the  king,  Cranmer,  Tunstal,  and  Stokesly.  Cromwell  read  his  sentence, 
declaring  bira  an  incorrigible  heretic,  and  condemning  him  to  be  burnt; 
which  was  soon  after  executed  in  a  barbarous  manner;  for  whenlbe  legs  and 
thighs  were  burnf  to  the  stamps,  there  not  being  fire  enough  to  consume  the 
rest,  two  of  the  officers  raising  his  body  up  with  their  halberts,  let  him  fall 
into  the  fire,  when  he  was  quickly  consumed  to  ashe^.^^Burnet's  Hist,  of 
Reform.  I.  254.  And  Protestant  Reformers  cnnid  witness,  and  sanction, 
and  Protestant  historians  can  relate  such  barbarities  with  comparative  calm- 
ness and  tangfroid  ! 

t  Burnet's  Hist,  of  Reform.  949. 

♦  "  By  the  blood  of  G~d,"  I  suppose ;  for  that  was  his  Highness's  fa- 
vourite oath. 

$  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VIIL  p.  ttl.  Bornet,  I.  p.  f79.  Stow*8  An. 
original  ed.  p.  SIS, 
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Stepoey.  These  three  were  condemned,  unheard,  upon  a  vague 
and  general  accusation  of  sowing  heresy,  &c.  without  even  the 
mention  of  particulars,  or  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
to  inquire  into  the  proofs,  either  for  or  against  them  :  such  Were 
the  enlightened  policy  and  liberal  proceedings  of  the  new  Head 
of  the  Church,  and  his  slavish  Parliament !  By  the  same  Act, 
and  at  the  same  time  and  place,  suffered  Gregory  Bnttolph, 
Adam  Dampliss,  Edmund  Brinliolm,  and  Clement  Philpot,  on  du- 
bious charges  of  corresponding  with  Reginald  Pole,  adhering  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  denying  Harry's  Ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
and  designing  to  surprise  the  town  of  Calais  *, 

Some  t  say  that  these  four  were  not  all  implicated  in  the  same 
crimes ;  but  that  one  only  was  charged  with  supporting  the  Pope ; 
one  with  assisting  the  designs,  or  works  of  Pole ;  one  for  the  de- 
sign against  Calais;  one  of  harbouring  a  rebel.  Rapin  also 
adds  that,  at  the  same  time  and  place  were  burned  or  hanged 
three  other  persons  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy.  These 
were  Thomas  Abell,  Richard  Fetherston,  and  Edward  Powell.^ 
At  this  time,  also,  the  Lord  Hungerford  was  attainted  and  exe- 
cuted, for  keeping  an  heretical  chaplain,  to  which  charge,  by  way 
of  strengthner,  were  added  those  of  having  consulted  a  conjuror 
to  know  how  long  the  king  would  live,  and  of  practising  beasti- 
ality.  § 

It  is  very  clear,  that  most  of  these  unhappy  victims  were  never 
allowed  to  speak  in  their  own  defence ;  for  when  Dr.  Barnes  asked 
the  Sheriff  whether  he  knew  for  what  crime  he  was  about  to  suffer, 
he  was  answered  in  the  negative !  Has  Fox  any  thing  to  exceed 
this  in  atrocity  P 

One  of  the  last  who  suffered  on  account  of  Religion  at  Smith- 
field,  was  the  young  and  accomplished  Ann  Askew.  She  was 
first  put  to  rack  in  the  Tower,  and  when  she  was  almost  torn  to 

2  H  4  pieces 

•  Burnet's  Hist.  Ref.  L  p.  867. 

t  Rapin,  I.  p.  8{8,  td  £d.  173^. 

t  Hill's  Chron.  orig.  Ed.  p.  243.    Slow,  p.  58K 

$  Herbert  Hen.  VIII.  p.  225.    Hall,  943. 
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pieces  by  ber  savage  torraeiitora,  was  conveyed  to  tbis  place  is 
a  chair,  and  there  burnt  to  ashes.  She  sufiered  with  the  great- 
est fortitude ;  but  our  well-known  martyrologist  has,  in  his  ac- 
cu^tpmed  strain  of  exaggeration^  and  hyperbole,  related  the  cir- 
cumstance as  one  of  the  martyrdoms  inflicted  by  the  Papists  ! 
And  here  let  me  observe,  once  for  all,  that  though  many  of  the 
persons  who  fell  during  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  were 
condemned  for  denying,  or  rather  refusing  their  assent  to  six 
statutes,  consisting  of  an  heterogeneous  compound  of  Protes- 
tantism and  Catholicism,  it  is  strictly  just  to  charge  these 
cruelties  to  the  account  of  the  Reformers :  seeing  that  they  were 
inflicted  to  gratify  the  bigotry  of  the  King,  who  bad  taken  the 
first  and  most  decided  step  towards  Reform,  by  casting  ofi*  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  canons,  and  declaring  himself.  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  which,  doubtless,  his  Highness 
fooked  upon  as  the  Church  of  Christ;  else  why  did  he  hang,  bowel, 
burn,  and  behead  his  subjects  fpr  presuming  to  question  his  in- 
rallibility  ? 

Henry  died  immediately  after  he  had,  most  unjustly,  caused  the 
young,  the  brave,  and  the  learned  Earl  of  Surry  to  lose  his  beadj^ 
because  being  a  Catholic,  and  attached  to  the  ancient  faith  and 
discipline,  he  might  disturb  the  repose  of  his  son,  Edward  VI. 
whom  he  declared  his  successqr  to  the  Crown.  The  Duk^  of 
Norfolk,  the  EarPs  son,  escaped  almost  miraculously;  for,  be- 
fore the  sentence  could  be  executed,  happily  \ki&  persecutor  was 
called  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  conduct  before  the  bar  of 
that  truly  Supreme  Judge,  whose  name  he  bad  so  often  pro&ne^, 
whose  sanctuaries  he  had  violated,  whose  servants  he  had  per- 
secuted, and  whose  religion  he  had  deflled  and  mopked  all  his 
life  long.  This  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  or  morning 
of  the  29th  of  January,  1546.  |t  was  only  on  the  2?th  that  the 
royal  signature  was  given,  by  commission,  to  the  death-warrant 
of  the  Duke,  directing  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  cut  off 
his  head  on  the  29th.  Death,  however,  by  the  baqd  of  God, 
was  more  expeditious,  by  a  few  hours,  on  the  person  of  the 
1  king. 
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king,  than  on  that  of  the  duke  by  the  stroke  of  the  axe  !  The 
duke>  however,  by  his  snbsequent  conduct^  though  he  was  not 
released  from  prison  for  several  years,  gave  a  colour  of  justice  to 
Henry's  suspicions :  or  rather,  ought  we  not  to  conclude,  that 
Henry's  unjust  proceedings  against  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
and  his  intentions  against  himself,  excited  the  evil  passions  of 
revenge  in  the  breast  of  the  duke,  and  induced  him  to  act  in  a 
manner  that  fulfilled  the  hateful  predictions  of  his  tormentors  ? 

One  would  have  hoped,  that  with  the  death  of  this  furious  Re- 
former would  have  expired  the  flames  of  Sraithfield.  At  all  events, 
that  they  would  not  have  been  re^kiudled  under  the  auspices 
of  a  monarch  more  sincere  in  his  professions,  and  really  more 
desirous  that  the  errors  of  the  old  establishment  should  be  cor* 
rected,  and  more  pure  forms  of  faith  and  worship  be  introduced. 
The  friends  of  charity  were  lamentably  deceived.  Few,  how- 
ever, were  the  instances  of  persecution  during  the  milder  reign 
of  Edward  VL  Yet,  in  1650,  Cranmer,  the  pious,  the  mild, 
the  enlightened  Oranmer,  compelled,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
the  young  monarch  to  condemn  to  the  flames  Joan  Bocher,  a 
most  pious,  benevolent,  and  excellent  young  woman,  merely  for 
affirming  that  *'  Christ  took  no  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary/' 

King  Edward  thought  it  a  piece  of  cruelty  too  like  that 
which  the  Reformers  had  condemned  in  Papists,  to  born  any  for 
their  Consciences.  He  asked  Cranmer, ''  What,  my  Lord  P  Will 
ye  have  me  send  her  quick  to  the  Devil  in  her  errors  ?"  So  that 
Cranmer  himself  confessed,  that  he  had  never  so  much  to  do  in 
all  his  life,  as  to  cause  the  King  to  sign  the  warrant,  saying, 
that  he  would  lay  all  the  charge  thereof  npon  Cranmer  before 
God.  But  to  bring  him  to  a  compliance,  Cranmer  argued  from 
the  Law  of  Moses,  by  which  Blasphemers  were  to  be  stoned. 
He  said  he  made  a  difibrence  between  errors,  in  other  points  of 
Divinity,  and  those  directly  against  the  Apostles'  Creed :  that 
these  were  impieties  which  a  Prince,  as  God's  Deputy,  pught  to 
punish  % 

Thus 
*  Buruet,  Hiit.  Ref.  U.  p.  1 10,  eC  fcf. 
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Thus  urged^  the  young  monarch,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  pot 
his  hand  to  the  fatal  instrument  But  Burnet  further  relate?, 
that  vhen  the  king  was  determined  to  cast  the  guilt  of  this  ne- 
farious transaction  on  the  head  of  Cranmer,  the  prelate  was 
struck  with  much  horror,  and  was,  or  affected  to  he,  very  un- 
willing to  have  the  sentence  executed.  And  both  he  and  Ridley 
took  her  home,  to  their  houses,  to  see  if  they  could  persuade 
her.  But  the  young  woman  had  taken  her  opinions,  as  she  sup- 
posed, from  those  scriptures  to  which  her  persecutors  had  all 
along  appealed  in  defence  of  their  own  innovations,  and  she  was 
not  to  be  moved  by  their  cant  and  hypocrisy,  any  more  than  by 
their  threats  and  tortures.  The  narrative  is  too  interesting  to 
be  passed  over  slightly :  Fox,  in  his  Latin  Book  of  Martyrs  *, 
immediately  following  his  short  account  of  Joan  Bocher,  and  that 
of  George  de  Paris,  to  be  noticed  shortly,  and  omitted  in  the 
Acts  and  Monuments,  has  a  section,  intituled,  "  De  quodum,  qui 
mostem  qua  incenduntvr  ponsones,  levem  esse  dicebat."  In  this 
section  we  have  the  following  anecdote :  f 

Of  one  who  described  burning  as  an  easy  death.—''  When 
the  Protestant  bishops  had  resolved  to  pat  her  [Joan  Bocher] 
to  death,  a  friend  of  Mr.  John  Rogers,  the  divinity  reader  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  came  to  him,  earnestly  desiring  him  to  use  his 
interest  with  the  archbishop  that  the  poor  woman's  life  might  be 
spared,  and  other  means  used  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  her 
opinion,   which  might  be  done   in  time;   urging,  though  that 

while 

*  "  Commentarii  Rerum  in  Ecdesia  ge»tarafo,  muxiroartamque  per  totara 
l^uropam  pcrsecutiotiuni  a  Wiclavi  temporibus  adhaoc  asque  fBtamem  descrip- 
tarum/'  published  at  Strasborgh,  1554«  8vo. 

t  I  give  it  as  I  find  it  translated  in  the  Rev.  James  Pierce's  "  Vindica- 
tion of  Protestant  Dissenters/*  written  in  Letin  and  English,  and  as  cited 
by  an  nnon^'mous  writer  ou  Englisli  Protestant  Persecntion,  who  appears  to 
be  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  though  his  details  are  written 
in  too  loose  and  straggling  a  manner,  and  are  withal  intermixed  with'too  much 
extraneous  matter,  iii^  The  Monthly  Repository  of  Theology  and  General 
Literature,  Vol.  VII.  p.  365-6. 
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irbile  sbe  lived  she  affscted  few  with  her  opinion,  she  might 
bring  many  to  think  well  of  it  by  suflfering  death  for  it  He 
pleaded,  therefore,  that  it  was  better  she  should  be  kept  in  pri- 
son, without  an  opportunity  of  propagating  her  notion  among 
weak  people;  and  so  she  would  do  no  harm  to  others,  and 
might  live  to  repent  herself.  Rogers,  on  the  other  hand, 
pleaded  that  she  ought  to  be  pnt  to  death.  Well,  then,  says 
his  friend,  if  you  are  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  together 
with  her  opinions,  chuse  some  other  kind  of  death,  more  agree* 
able  to  the  gentleness  and  mercy  prescribed  in  the  Gospel,  there 
being  no  need  that  such  tormenting  deaths  should  be  taken  up 
in  imitation  of  the  Papists.  Rogers  answered,  that  burning  alive 
was  no  cruel  death,  but  easy  enough.  His  friend  then  hearing 
•  these  words,  which  expressed  so  little  regard  for  the  poor  crea- 
ture's sufferings,  answered  him,  with  great  vehemence,  and  atrik- 
ing  Rogers's  baud,  which  he  before  held  fast,  said  to  him  :  *  Well, 
it  may  perhaps  so  happen,  that  you  yourselves  shall  have  your 
liands  full  of  that  mild  burning.'  And  so  it  came  to  pass ;  and 
•Rogers  was  the  first  man  who  was  burned  in  Queen  Mary's 
time."  The  translator  of  this  section  conjectures,  that  Rogers's 
Inend  was  Fox  himself. 

A  year  having  been  spent  in  usless  efibrts  to  make  this  good 
woman  to  violate  her  conscience,  that  her  enlightened  and  reform- 
ing enemies  might  not  have  their  memories  disgraced  with  the 
stain  of  her  blood,  a  warrant  was  issued,  by  order  of  Council,  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  make  out  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  London 
for  her  execution.  This  warrant  was  dated  April  27th.  On 
May  2d,  therefore,  she  was  conducted  to  SMITHFIELD,  and 
there  tied  to  a  stake,  was  soon  consumed  to  ashes.  Doctor, 
afterwards  Bishop  Scory,  a  very  zealous  Reformer,  preached  at 
her  execution,  and,  says  Strype,  "  endeavoured  to  convert  her ; 
but  she  said  he  lied,  like  a  rogue,  and  bade  him  go  read  the 
scripture."  During  the  reign  of  Mary  this  "  rogue"  of  a  bishop 
absconded,  lest  some  one  should  havb  to  preach  at  his  own  burn- 
ing.   During  the  persecuting  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  once  more 

made 
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made  his  appearance,  and  his  "  rognery''  was  rewarded  wrth 
ample  chnrch  preferment  No  doubt^  as  Uie  anonymous  writer 
referred  to*  in  the  preceding  note  believes,  Jaon  Docher  knew 
Scory's  character  pretty  well.  She  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  court,  and  was  likely  to  know  the  real  character  of  this 
priest.  "  She  might  be  aware  that  he  was  merely  a  court- 
churchmen,  and  that  scriptural  knowledge  was  one  of  his  least 
attainments.  Thus,  considering  the  great  plainness  of  speech 
then  in  fashion,  her  address,  thoagh  unoomplisant,  might  be  not 
unappropriate." 

The  two  earliest  documents  respecting  this  martyrdom,  now 
remaining,  are,  probably.  King  Edward's  Journal,  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  Fabian's  Chronicle,  published  in  1559. 
The  first  of  these  thus  relates  this  melancholy  fact :  "  1550, 
May  2d,  Joan  Bocher,  otherwise  called  Joan  of  Kent,  was 
burnt  for  holding  that  Christ  was  not  incarnate  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  being  condemned  the  year  berore,  but  kept  in  hope  of 
conversion ;  and  the  30th  of  April,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  were  to  persuade  her :  but  she  withstood  them, 
and  reviled  the  preacher  that  preached  at  her  death/'  This  is 
the  manner  in  which  "  the  amiable  Edward,"  the  lad  mo- 
narch, narrates  this  most  abominable  piece  of  injustice  and 
cruelty.  Fabian*  thus  states  it:  ''  1550.  This  year,  the 
second  day  of  May,  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  Jone  Boucher, 
otherwise  called  Jone  of  Kent,  for  the  horrible  heresy  that  Christ 
took  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  at  her  death  did  preach  John 
Scory,  a  preacher  of  Canterbury,  shewing  to  the  people  her 
abominable  opinions,  warning  all  men  to  beware  of  them  and 
such  like."  How  forcibly  would  come  the  arguments  of  those 
who  preach  damnation  to  sinners,  provided,  as  in  this  instance, 
a  sort  of  miniature  hell  and  its  fiery  torments,  were  exhibited 
during  ti.e  sermon,  by  way  of  illustration  and  demonstration  ! 

A  century  after  this  transaction,  even  the  honest  and  witty 

Fuller 
*  ChroB.  original  Ed.  p.  555. 
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Faller*  approved  of  these  persecutions,  and  declared  that  both 
Jone  Bocher,  and  ''  one  or  two  Arians/'  suffered  justly  !  Bur- 
net, himself,  relates  the  matter  with  a  sort  of  half  commenda 
lion,  and  reproaches  her  with  great  obstinacy.  Nay,  Rapin, 
and  historians  of  even  a  later  date,  have  insnited  her  memory 
with  charges  of  pertinacity  and  obduracy  of  temper,  in  resolving 
to  suffer  death  rather  than  sacrifice  her  conscience. 

Strype  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  that 
''  she  was,  at  first,  a  great  disperser  of  Tindal's  New  Testament, 
translated  by  him  into  English,  and  printed  at  Colon ;  and  was 
a  great  reader  of  Scripture  herself.  Which  book  she  also  dis- 
persed in  the  court,  [of  Hen.  VIII.]  and  so  became  known  to 
certain  women  of  quality,  and  was  more  particularly  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Anne  Askew.  She  used,  ibr  more  security,  to  tie  the 
books  in  strings  under  her  apparel,  and  to  pass  with  them  into  the 
courf  Fox  describes  her  as  being  very  conversant  in  the  sacred 
writings  ;  but  which,  he  says,  probably  without  foundation,  she 
could  not  read.  He  intimates  that  she  had  treasured  up  the 
contents  of  the  holy  volume  in  her  memory  from  the  readings  of 
others :  his  words  are  "  Muiier  in  scripturis  prompta,  quum 
tunem  nihil  sciret  legere,'*  This  famous  Martyrologlst,  whose 
authority,  I  confess,  is  of  a  very  doubtful  character,  says  that  she 
was  ever  attentive  to  the  personal  wants  of  prisoners.  He  parti- 
cularly  instances  her  benevolent  assiduity  in  the  care  of  Thomas 
Dobbs,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  for  having 
interrupted,  in  a  very  imprudent  manner,  public  worship  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  was  imprisoned  under  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Cranmer,  the  Archbishop. 

On  receiving  sentence  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed her  persecutors :  "  It  is  a  goodly  matter  to  consider 
your  ignorance.  It  was  not  long  ago  since  you  burned  Ann 
Ascue  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  yet  come  yourselves  after,  to  be- 
lieve and  profess  the  same  doctrine  for  which  you  burned  her. 
And  now,  forsooth,  you  wiU  needs  burn  me  for  a  piece  of  flesh,  and, 

in 

*  Charch  History  of  Britain,  p.  S98. 
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in  the  end,  you  will  come  to  believe,  this  altio^  whenyoa  have  read 
the  scriptures,  and  understand  them/'  * 

Thus  perished  this  excellent,  though  probably  mistaken, 
woman,  by  the  hands  of  men,  who  themselves,  soon  afterwards, 
came  to  the  same  end,  affording  a  strong  and  fearful  example  of 
the  retributive  justice  of  an  all-wise  Providence. 

In  King  Edward's  Journal,  before  quoted,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing entry  :  "  lodl,  Ap.  7.  A  certain  Arian,  of  the  strangers, 
a  Dutchman,  being  excommunicated  by  the  congregation,  was^ 
after  long  disputation,  condemned  to  the  fire/'  "  The  Stran^ 
gers/*  as  they  were  called,  consisted  of  a  Church  or  Society, 
chiefly  formed  at  Canterbury,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
German  Protestants,  who,  according  to  Strype,  f  "  fled  over 
hither  to  escape  the  persecutions  that  were  set  on  foot  in  their 
respective  countries,  and  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  consci- 
ences, and  the  free  possession  of  their  religion."  The  King's 
Letters  Patent  to  John  Lasco,  t  and  the  German  Congregation, 
is  preserved  by  Burnet  §.  By  these  documents  the  King,  not 
only  expresses  compassion  for  the  expatriated  foreigners,  but  de- 
clares his  zeal  to  preserve  in  its  original  liberty  the  church  which 
he  had  contributed  to  deliver  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope.  The 
Church  of  Augustine  Friars,  now  called  Austin  Friars,  it  appears 
was  granted  to  these  emigrants,  on  the  24th  of  July,  15^0 1|,  A 
Lasco  being  their  first  minister  and  superintendant 

The  "  Arian,"  to  whom  King  Edward  alludes,  was  one  of 
A  Lasco's  congregation.  His  name  was  George  Van  Parris,  or 
de  Paris,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mentz,  and  called  by  Fox  a. 

German 

*  Strjpe,  Ecc.  Mem.  II.  p.  Si 4. 
t  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranroer,  p.  234. 
i  John  a  Lasco  was  a  nobleman,  and  having  been  educated  in  Poland, 
had,  probably,  imbibed  the  Socinian  principles  so  prevalent  in  that  cooHtry- 
Carte's  History  of  England,  Vol.  III.  p.  954. 

i  Hist  Ref.  II.    Records,  185. 
1  Rynicr*s  Focdra,  XV.  S43» 
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German  fGermanus  MoguntinusJ,  which  was  then  synonimoos 
with  Datchmen.  Of  this  Unitarian  martyr,  even  Fox  declares 
that  his  countrymen  had  nothing  against  him,  saving  what  they 
might  say  of  his  opinions.  They  admitted  that  his  life  was  pore 
and  blameless.  He  adds,  "  I  wish  such  a  man  had  not  embraced 
such  an  opinion,  or  that  his  life  might  have  been  spared,  and 
he  had  been  left  to  the  Divine  mercy,  had  it  so  pleased  the  go- 
vernors of  the  Church  ;"  but  as  it  did  not  so  please  them,  pro-  • 
bably,  our  martyrologist,  though  exceedingly  mad  against  the 
Papists,  might  think  it,  upon  the  whole,  well  enongh  that  Parris 
slionld  suffer,  though,  if  Mr.  Pierce's  conjecture  be  right,  re* 
specting  Mr.  Roger's  friend  mentioned  above,  perhaps  not  by 
burning.  The  particulars  of  this  martyr's  sufferings  are  pretty 
fairly  stated  by  the  anonymous  writer  before  mentioned ;  to  him^ 
therefore,  I  may  once  more  have  recourse  in  this  melancholy  de- 
tail :  the  last  of  Edwards's  victims,  at  least  of  those  who  suffered 
on  account  of  Religion  in  Smithfield  *, 

The  judicial  proceedings  against  George  Van  Parris  were  held 
at  Lambeth,  April  6,  1551,  before  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Coverdale, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  six  other  commissioners  t>  The  prisoner 
is  called  a  German  of  the  part  of  Flanders,  now  residing  in  the 
city  of  London,  in  the  capacity  of  a  surgeon.  Fox  describes 
him  as  quite  illiterate,  ignorant,  I  apprehend  of  every  language 
but  his  own,  and  therefore  needing  an  interpreter,  an  office  sup- 
plied by  Bishop  Coverdale,  one  of  his  judges,  who  was  a  Ger- 
man. That  surgeons  in  that  age  were  directly  the  reverse,  in 
point  of  education,  to  what  tliey  are  at  present,  may  appear 
from  a  passage  in  Lord  Herbert's  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  1531, 
it  required  a  statute  to  raise  such  persons,  among  others;  above 

.  the 

•  The  reader  will  have  observed  that  I  have  confined  myself  to  those  per- 
sons who  fell  beneath  the  hand  of  persecution,  whether  Calhalics,  or  Protes- 
tants, at  this  place.  In  the  accounts  to  be  given  of  Tyburn,  Tower  Hill,  &u/ 
it  will  be  my  doty,  as  an  impartial  historian,  to  bring  forth  to  public  rcprobf 
timu,  a  lew  more  instances  uf  this  nature. 

t  Wilkins  C.  M.  B.  IV.  p.  44. 
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the  rank  of  mere  labourers.  /'  It  was  declared  that  the  said 
strangers^  being  bakers^  brewers,  cbinirgeons,  and  scriveners, were 
exempted  from  certain  penal  statutes,  and  not  taken  to  be  haodi« 
craftsmen/', 

Through  bis  interpreter,  the  prisoner  declares  "  that  he  be- 
lieved that  God  the  Father  is  only  God,  and  that  Christ  is  not 
very  God,  is  no  heresy;  and  being  by  like  interpretation  de- 
clared to  him  that  it  is  a  heresy ;  and  being  asked  whether  he 
will  retract  and  abjure  the  same  opinion,  he  saith,  no."  After 
daspates  and  discnssions  with  the  prisoner,  the  commissioners, 
as  in  the  case  of  Joan  Bocher,  invoking  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
endaring  grief  of  heart,  he  is  at  length  declared  an  obstinate 
heretic  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion, delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  and  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Guy  Wade,  keeper  of  the  prison,  called  the  "  Conmpter 
in  the  Poltry,''  in  the  city  of  London.  Then  follows  a  petition  to 
the  King,  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoner,  describing  him  as  a 
child  of  the  devil,  and  enemy  of  all  righteousness.  They  pray  for 
the  King's  protection  of  tlie  churcli,  against  the  corruption  of  such 
an  infectious  member. 

These  inconsistent,  misguided  Christians,  and  professed  re* 
formers,  who  knew  not  what  spirit  they  were  of,  had  again  af- 
forded them  space  for  repentance  and  motives  to  a  view  of  these 
proceedings.  Fox  relates,  though  he  does  not  say,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  the  sentence,  that  a  relation  of  George  Van  Parris, 
a  man  of  rank,  at  Mentz,  by  letters  to  Cranmer  interceded  for  the 
safety  of  his  kinsman.  His  wife  also  (lie  probably  means  the 
wife  of  the  prisoner)  implored  bis  life.  No  interference  could 
avail ;  for  George  Van  Parris  was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  April 
24th,  1551.  Fox,  attached  to  the  character  of  Cranmer,  and 
Writing  just  after  his  friend's  martyrdom,  endeavours  to  charge  tliat 
upon  the  imperious  influence  of  Nortbumberlund  cruelties,  so  in- 
eonsistent  with  the  national  mildness  of  the  Archliishop.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  was  a  wily,  though  at  length  an  out- 
witted politician,  whose  religions  profession  was  at  the  command 

of 
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of  his  ambition.  Such  a  man  might  have  served  some  interest^ 
dV  perhaps  cover  some  other  design  by  persecuting  a  small  mi- 
nority of  dissidents  from  the  church  now  established.  Yet  as  to 
Cranmer  and  Ridley^  however  amiable  they  might  be  as  men,  as 
theologians,  it  will  scarely  be  dispated  that  they  were  genuine 
persecutors,  and  without  any  foreign  influence,  capable  of  any  se* 
verites  connected  with  that  character. 

Respecting  this  martyrdom  of  George  Van  Parris,  the  follow^ 
ing  Record  is  in  Fabian's  Chronicle.  "  1«^1.  This  year  was  a 
Dutchman  burnt  in  Smithfield  for  holding  the  opinion  of  the 
Arians.''  Stow  *  gives  this  notice :  ''An  Arian  burnt,  1551.  The 
94th  April,  Gfeorge  of  Parris,  a  Dutchman,  iras  burnt  in  Smith- 
field  for  Arianism/' 

After  mentioning  the  case  of  Joan  Bocher,  Burnet  f  adds, "  To 
end  all  this  matter  at  once :  two  years  after  this  one  George  Van 
Pare,  a  Dutchman,  being  accused  for  saying  that  God  the  Father 
was  only  God,  and  that  Christ  was  not  very  God^  he  was  dealt 
with  long  to  abjure,  but  would  not.  So  ou  the  sixth  of  April, 
1551,  he  was  condemned  in  the  same  manner  that  Joan  of  Kent 
was,  and  on  the  25th  of  April  was  burnt  in  Smithfield.  He  suffered! 
^ith  great  consistency  of  mind,  and  kissed  the  stake  and  faggots 
that  were  to  bum  him."  "  Of  this  Pare  I  find  a  Popish  writer,  say- 
ing, that  he  was  a  man  of  wonderful  strict  life ;  that  he  used  not 
to  eat  above  once  in  two  days,  and  before  he  did  eat  would  li« 
some  time  prostrate  on  the  ground.  All  this  they  made  use  of  to 
lessen  the  credit  of  those  who  had  suffered  formerly ;  for  it  was 
said  they  saw  now  that  men  of  harmless  lives  might  be  put  to 
death  for  heresy,  by  the  eonfession  of  the  Reformers  themselves. 
And  in  all  books  published  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  justifying  her 
severity  against  Protestants,  these  instances  were  always  made 
use  of;  and  no  part  of  Cranmer's  life  exposed  him  more  than 
this  did.  It  was  said  he  htd  consented  both  to  Lambert's  and 
Anne  Askew's  deaths,  in  the  former  reign,  who  both  suffered  fot 

Part  III.  2 1  opinions^ 

•  Annalt,  p.  695.  t  Hist.  Ref.  ii,  106.. 
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Opinions^  which  he  himself  held  now :  he  had  now  procured  the 
death  of  these  two  persons;  and  when  he  was  brought  to  suffer 
himself^  afterwards^  it  was  called  a  jast  retaliation  on  hiro/' 

Burnet  attempts  to  palliate  Cranmer's  crimes^  by  asserting 
that  they  sprung  from  no  cruelty  of  temper  in  him,  "  no  man 
being  further  from  that  black  disposition  of  mind ;  bnl  it  was 
truly  the  effect  of  those  principles  by  which  he  governed  him* 
self/'  These  are  attempts  at  the  extenuation  of  enormous 
crimes  unworthy  the  Christian  character.  Henry  VIII.  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Latimer,  and  others,  set  themselves  up  as  the  Reformers 
of  abuses;  they  pretended  even  to  divine  illuminations,  and  to  be 
guided  by  a  spirit  and  principles  superior  to  those  of  the  ancient 
faith  : — they  affected  to  abhor  the  papal  tyranny ;  and  to  have 
drawn  their  foith,  and  the  rule  of  their  actions  from  the  pure 
-source  of  the  sacred  writiugs;  those  writings  they  had  translated 
and  dispersed  in  various  ways ;  they  knew,  therefore,  that  to 
burn  people  for  any  supposed  error  of  doctrine  must  be  contrary 
to  the  very  letter  of  those  holy  precepts.  To  palliate,  therefore, 
their  abominable  crimes,  is  to  become  a  partaker  in  their  guilt, 
or  at  once  to  admit  that  they  could  not  be  the  characters  they 
pretended  to  be ;  and  that  their  boasted  zeal  in  the  reform  of 
abuses  originated  in  mean  and  sordid  motives ;  or,  at  best,  that 
their  claims  to  superior  light  iuto  the  truths  of  religion  had  no 
real  foundation.  It  is  something  worse  than  idle  to  speak  of 
there  persecutions  as  the  results  of  ignorance  concerning  the  true 
interests  and  dictates  of  religion.  If  on  so  grand  a  point  as  per- 
secution for  conscience  sake  these  Reformers  were  not  instructed, 
they  could  not  have  been  commissioned  by  the  all-wise  Judge 
to  inform  and  enlighten  the  Christian  world :  for  had  they  re- 
formed the  church  un  this  point  only,  and  left  her  in  total  dark- 
ness on  all  the  others  on  which  they  said  she  required  to  be 
enlightened,  they  would  have  rendered  a  signal  service  to  man- 
kind, and  even  to  the  church  herself.  In  no  part  of  her  genuine 
creed  or  primitive  discipline,  does  she  authorize  persecution  for 
conscience  sake.     If  any  of  her  degenerate  or  blindly  zealous 

advocates. 
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ftdvocaiesy  whether  klngt«  popes^  or  prelates^  iotrodaced  the 
praetioe^  as  some  of  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  himself  wished 
to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  their  enemies^  to  their  own 
shame  be  it,  and  to  them  alone  the  crime  belongs.  If,  therefore, 
these  Reformers  had  been  seriously  bent  upon  the  removal  of 
abuses,  they  wonld,  in  the  first  instance,  have  discountenanced 
and  prohibited  that  greatest  of  all  abuse,  persecution.  If  they 
were  not  fools,  they  were  hypocrites  and  knaves:  if  fools,  they 
had  but  slender,  if  any,  just  claims  to  the  character  of  Re* 
formers  : — if  knaves,  still  weaker  were  their  pretensions  to  the 
honourable  character  they  assumed.  That,  however,  some  of 
them  in  the  sequel,  became  more  sincere  in  their  motives,  as 
well  as  more  sted&st  in  their  principles,  is  evident  from  the  zeal 
and  constancy  which  they  manifested  when  it  became  their  own 
turn  to  endore  persecution.  Martyrdom,  however,  b  no  proof 
of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine :  seeing  that  men  have  obtained  the 
crown  for  all  kinds  of  notions :  nevertheless,  to  persecute  for  a 
difference  of  opinion^  is  a  direct  proof  of  an  anti*christian  spirit, 
wherever  it  is  found,  and  however  exalted  the  characters  who 
practise  it ;  nor  does  it  make  much  in  favour  of  the  offenders,  in 
this  particular,  in  whatsoever  way  this  spirit  manifesto  iUelf : 
whether  in  the  burning,  beheading,  strangling,  or  by  any  other 
method  of  destroying  or  rendering  miserable,  the  life  of  those  who 
may  happen  to  differ  from  them  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship. 

Edward  VI.  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  1553  ;  and,  on  the  third 
of  August  following.  Queen  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  rode  in  triumph  through  London,  as  queen.  She  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  first  of  October.  Soon,  alas ! 
commenced  the  dreadful  work  of  retribution,  and  the  Smithfield 
fires  raged  with  terrible  fury.  The  Queen  at  first  gave  her  word 
that  she  would  force  no  man's  conscience;  bnt  would  content 
herself  with  the  free  exercise  of  her  own  faith,  which  she  had 
fttediastly  adhered  to  during  the  preceding  reigns.  This  resolu* 
lion  it  is  possible  she  might  have  kept,  had  she  not  been  goaded 
on  to  revenge  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
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the  insults  that  were  daily  offered  to  the  priests  of  the  ancient 
religion,  and  still  more  by  the  cruel  and  wicked  counsels  of  thotfe 
around  her;  particularly  those  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  wh» 
had  long  secretly  wished  to  be  revenged  on  their  enemies  who 
had  been  in  favour  during  the  reign  of  Henry  and  Edward. 
Cranmer,  in  particular,  was  marked  out  for  vengeance ;  and  on 
the  score  of  persecution  his  enemies  knew  he  could  not,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  or  consistency,  complain. 

I  have  no  room  to  enter  into  the  various  cabals  and  political 
shillings  and  shufflings,  which  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
Reformation  resorted  to.  That  portion  of  their  history  connected 
with  West  Smithfield  alone  claims  our  notice  on  this  occasion. 

Rogers  was  the  first  victim ;  and  now  was  fulfilled  the  predic* 
tion  of  his  friend,  who  expostulated  with  him  respecting  the 
execution  of  Joan  Bocher.  He  endured  his  sufferings  with  a  for- 
titude and  apparent  willingness  that  almost  seemed  to  confirm 
his  former  opinion,  that  burning  is  a  very  easy  death.  The 
ostensible  crime  for  which  he  suffered  wi(s  the  power  he  evidently 
possess'^d  over  the  mob,  that  had  insulted  with  foul  words,  mud, 
and  stones,  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Bourn,  whilst  he  was  preaching 
something  derogatory  to  the  character  and  memory  of  Edward 
VI.  It  was  a  pitiful  snivling  pretence,  to  get  rid  of  what  was 
deemed  a  popular  and  dangerous  man  to  the  wishes  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Court  He  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  on  the  4th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1555.* 

In  the  course  of  this  year  many  were  the  objects  of  persecu? 
tion  who  suffered  at  this  place.  It  was,  indeed,  a  year  of  blood ; 
hut  these  martyrdoms,  as  1  have  before  remarked,  have  been  so 
often,  and  with  so  many  agg:ravation8,  laid  before  the  public, 
and  particularly  of  late,  when  the  popular  resentment  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  has  been  excited  by  every  possible  method, 
that  it  is  sufficient  in  this  work  to  mention  them  generally,  and 
to  record  the  indignation  with  which  they  ought  ever  to  be  re- 
flected 

*  Fox *>  Acts  and  Muounems,  III.  118,  tl9,  et  Bcq. 
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fleeted  on,  by  all  Ihe  real  friends  of  both  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
testantism, to  the  genuine  tenets  and  principles  of  which  they  are 
alike  abhorrent  and  offensive,*  The  cause  of  religion  had  unhap- 
pily been  confided  to  a  set  of  wretches  mindful  only  of  their  own 
personal  aggrandizement ;  indifferent  to  all  principles  that  stood 
not  in  the  way  of  their  views,  and  zealous  only  for  revenge  and 
ambition.  They  brought  a  blot  on  their  faith  which  centuries 
cannot  obliterate,  though  wise  and  prudent  men  of  all  parties 
ought  to  distinguish  between  the  genuine  dictates  of  any  forms  or 
rules  of  a  community,  and  the  abuses  and  treachery  of  its  wicked 
and  misguided  advocates :  this  would  tend  to  cool  the  temper, 
to  moderate  indignation,  and  to  banish  all  unjust  and  illiberal 
prejodirses.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  very  brief  in  my  other  sketches 
of  the  Smithfield  executions. 

Mary  died  on  the  1 7th  of  November,  1753,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  haughty,  the  cunning,  and  imperious  Elizabeth.  She 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  Reformation ;  and  fourteen  bishops, 
twelve  archdeacons,  fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  fifty  canons,  and 
about  eighty  parochial  priests,  chose  to  quit  their  preferments 
rather  than  their  religion  :t  the  remainder  of  the  9,400  beneficed 
clergymen  then  in  the  kingdom,  thought  it  prudent  to  follow  the 
current  of  court  and  popular  favour,  and  to  forsake  "  the  whore  of 

2  I  3  Babylon,'* 

^  If  an^  other  proof  were  necessary  to  lubstantiate  the  truth  of  this  ob« 
•ervation,  than  that  of  an  appeal  to  the  numerous  books  of  devotion,  and 
other  works  of  universal  authority,  in  the  Catholic  church,  we  might  refer 
to  the  various  attempts  that  were  made,  hy  the  bishops  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  court  of  Mary  on  the  other,  to  cast  off  the  odium  necessarily  attached  to 
their  proce^dii\gs  ;  and  farther,  to  the  regrets  wliich  many  of  them,  Gar- 
diner in  particular,  expressed  on  their  death-bed  for  the  cruelties  they  had 
extic>sed.  If  they  had  acted  agreeably  to  any  well-known  and  established 
tenet  uf  leligion  i  and  had  they  been  sincere,  as  Mary,  at  least,  is  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  have  becn^  they  would  never  have  attempted,  to  **  wipe  off. 
as  a  foul  blot  from  their  dishonoured  brow,"  those  acts  which  they  ought, 
under  those  cirrurastances,  to  have  regarded  as  proofs  of  their  seal,  theijt 
piety,  and  sincerity,  in  the  cause  of  God  and  Truth, 
t  Rapin,  Vol.  II.  p.  &4. 
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Babylon/'  wliom  they  had  before  caresBtd  as  **  the  fairest  among 
ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely/' 

I  will  content  myself  by  adding  what  Pennant*  has  said  rela- 
tive to  the  conduct  of  these  courtly  Reformers  during  this  and 
the  succeeding  reign:  "  Our  Elizabeth  could  burn  people  for 
religion.  Two  Dutchmen,  Anabaptists,  suffered  iu  this  place 
in  1575,  and  died,  as  Holinshed  sagely  remarks,  with  "  roring 
and  crieing/'t  But  let  me  say,  that  this  was  the  only  in- 
stance we  have  of  her  exerting  the  blessed  prerogative  of  the 
writ  de  Haretico  comburetido.  Her  highness  preferred  the 
halter :  her  sullen  sister  faggot  and  fire.  Not  that  we  will  deny« 
tliat  Elizabeth  made  a  very  ^e  use  of  the  terrible  act  of  her 
27th  year :  a  hundred  and  sixty  suffered  in  her  reign,  at  London, 
York,  in  Lancashire,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,, 
convicted  of  being  [Priests,  of  harbouring  priests,  or  of  becoming 
converts. I  But  still  there  is  a  balance  of  a  hundred  and  nine 
against  us  in  the  article  of  persecution :  for  the  smallest  number 
estimated  to  have  suffered  under  the  savage  Mary,  amounts,  in 
her  short  reign,  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven. § 

'*  The  last  person  who  suffered  at  the  stake  in  England  was 
Bartholomew  Legatt,||  who  was  burnt  here  in  1611,  as  a  blas- 
phemous heretic,  according  to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  John 
King,  bishop  of  London.  The  bishop  consigned  him  to  the 
secular  arm  of  our  monarch  James,  who  took  care  to  give  the 
sentence  full  effect.''^ 

Of  the  other  executions,  besides  those  on  account  of  religion 
of  which  SMITHFIELD  has  been  the  scene,  some  of  the  most 

remarkable 

*  London,  pp.  164,  165.  t  Hoi.  ChroD.  p.  1261. 

t  Dod*s  Church  History,  II.  SSI. 
J  Heylin,  and  other  historians, 
y  Legatt  was  hurnc  for  denying  the  doctrines  of  the  Athanasian  and  Ni-> 
ccne  Creeds ;   or,  at  least,  for  disputing  the  orthodoxy  of  such  parts  of  those 
Creeds  as  enjoin  a  belief  in  the  Trinity.    He  is  called  by  Howe,  an  "  ob- 
stinate Arian  heretiqne."     The  same  year  Edward  Wightiuaa  was  burnt  for 
the  saroe  offence,  at  Lichfield.    £x>. 
f  See  Part  IV.  of  the  History  oi  the  first  fourteen  jears  of  King  James* 
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renmrkAble  have  been  already  noticed  in  other  parts  of  these  to- 
lumes.  The  author  just  quoted  mentions  one  or  two.  In  the 
year  1530,  there  was  a  most  seyere  and  singular  punishment 
inflicted  here  on  one  John  Roose,  a  Gook,.who  had  poisoned  seven-* 
teen  persons  of  the  Bishop  of  Roohester's  family,  two  of  whom 
died,  and  the  rest  never  recovered  their  health.  His  design  waa 
against  the  pious  prelate,  Fisher,  who  at  that  time  resided  at 
Rochester  palace,  at  lAmbeth.  The  villain  was  acquainted  with 
the  cook,  and  coming  into  the  bishop's  kitchen,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity, while  the  cook's  back  was  turned  to  fetch  some  drink,  to 
fling  a  great  quantity  of  poison  into  the  gruel  which  was  prepared 
for  dinner  for  the  bishop's  family  and  the  poor  of  the  parish.  The 
good  bitihop  escaped.  Fortunately,  he  that  day  had  abstained 
from  food.  The  humility  and  temperance  of  that  g6od  man  is 
strongly  marked  in  this  relation,  for  he  partook  of  the  same 
ordinary  food  with  the  most  wretched  pauper.*  By  a  retrospect 
tive  law,  Roose  was  sentenced  to  be  boiled  to  death,  which  was. 
done  accordingly. 

In  1541,  a  young  woman  snfi*ered  in  the  same  place  and  man-. 
Iter,  for  poisoning  her  mistress,  and  divers  other  persons.! 

The  story  of  the  rebel,  Wat  Tyler,  %  ^^o  m^^  **«  d«ath  ia 
SMITHFIELD,  has  beeen  narrated  at  sufficient  length  in  another 
volume ;  and  here  I  have  the  pleasure  to  turn  from  scenes  of  blood 
and  persecution,  without  which,  however,  the  history  and  de^. 
scription  of  West  Smithfield  would  have  been  incomplete,  to  a 

2  14  description 

*  This  primitive  bishop,  about  five  yean  after  this  event,  was  beheaded 
by  the  Reformers  under  Henry  VIIT.  because  he  would  not  violate  his  con- 
science, and  belie  his  religion  by  an  oatb  acknowledging  one  of  the  worst 
men  then  living,  and  an  enemy  to  ell  righteousness,  to  be  supreme  head  of 
Christ's  Church  ;  in  short,  Bishop  Fisher  was  martyred  for  refusing  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  So  little  weight  have  private  virtue  and  ardent  piety  when 
apposed  to  the  considerations  of  bigotry  and  ambition  1 

t  Holinshed  Cbron.  p.  955,  apud  Pen.  Lond,  166. 
X  Vide  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  162,.  et  seq. 
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description  of  the  neighbooring  seat  of  learniDg  and  public  bene^ 
ficence  in  Charter  Hmue  Square."* 

THE  CHARTER  HOUSE  is  situated  od  the  north  side  of 
the  Square  to  which  it  has  given  name.  This  square  is  entered 
from  the  end  of  Charter-House  Lane,  a  mean  crooked  street,  turn- 
ing out  of  St.  John's  Street,  near  Smithfield  Bars.  There  is  an« 
ether  entrance,  from  the  west  end  of  Charter-house  Street,  Jjmg 
Lane,  and  al9o  another  from  Carthusian  Street,  out  of  Aldersgate 
Street. 

The  modern  appellation  of  Charter-house  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French,  Cartreux,  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  first  Car- 
thusian monk,  founded  his  order  in  France.  From  this  incident 
all  Carthusian  Convents  are  called  Chartreux,  and  the  original  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Chartreus.f 

Stow,  and  all  our  other  annalists,  historians,  and  chroniclers, 
liave  narrated  the  dreadful  plague  of  1^8  9,  which,  originating 
in  India,  more  or  less  spread  its  desolating  ravages  over  the 
whole  earth.  In  its  western  progress  it  at  length  reached  this 
country,  where  its  conquests  were  great  and  terrible.  Maitland, 
from  the  chronicles  of  Arnold  and  others,  thus  relates  this  part  of 
the  dreadful  narrative. 

''  The  rejoicings,  which  had  spread  over  the  whole  nation,  for 
the  late  Conquest  of  Calais,  and  other  great  exploits  and  suc» 
cesses  of  King  Edward  in  France,  were  soon  damped,  especially 
in  this  his  capital  city,  where  a  terrible  pestilence,  that  broke  out 
in  India,  and  in  its  western  progress  ravaged  all  the  countries 
through  which  it  passed  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  by  sweep- 
ing 

*  Tlie  beneToleoce  of  the  "  honest  goldsmith/'  Mr.  Pennant's  "  great 
^eat  great  great  great  great  uncle,  who,  at  his  house,  the  Queen's- Head  in 
Siuithfield,  acquired  a  considrable  fortune  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Kliubeth,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  James  I."  has  been  recorded  bv  the 
topographer  of  London,  with  a  circumstance  of  drtnii  ailuwable  in  so  near  • 
relation ;  but  can  hardly  claini  any  farther  notice  than  wlut  iliat  relation  *'  in- 
dulged himself,"  in  laying  before  the  world.    See  Pen.  Lond.  p^  16(5. 

t  Maitland,  II.  1391. 


£'il4r**ai  tt  J.^0WW  "r-rr  .f,"!-^-../^ 
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ing  avay  near  all  the  inhabitants  of  each,  and  at  length  arriyini^ 
in  this  city,  carried  off  such  a  multitdcle  of  people,  that  it  not 
only  reduced  provisions  of  all  sorts  very  low^  as  may  he  seen  in 
the  following  specimen : 

s.  d. 
A  fine  horse,  formerly  worth  forty  shillings,  at...^...«     6    S 

The  best  fedox  at 4    0 

The  best  cow  at • 1    0 

The  best  heifer,  or  steer,  at •     0    6 

The  best  wether  at - t)    4 

The  best  ewe  at 0    3 

The  best  lamb  at 0    2 

The  best  hog  at 0    6 

A  stone  of  wool  at ••.•».•.....••.•••••.....•     0  9, 

bu^  continued  to  rage  in  a  most  deplorable  and  dreadfnl  man* 
ner,  ^11  the  common  cemeteries  were  not  capacious  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  vast  numbers  of  bodies ;  so  that  several  well  disposed 
persons  were  induced  to  purchase  gronnd  to  supply  that  defect : 
amongst  whom  we  find  Ralph  Stratford,  Bishop  of  London,  who 
in  1348,  bought  a  piece  of  ground  called  No-Man's-land,  which 
he  inclose<1  with  a  brick  wall,  and  dedicated  to  the  Burial  of  the 
])ead,  adjoining  to  which  was  a  place  called  Spittle  Croft  *,  the 
property  of  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  containing  thirteen  acres 
and  a  rod  of  ground,  which  was  also  purchased  and  appropriated 
to  the  same  use  of  burying  the  dead  by  Sir  Walter  Manny  :  in 
which  were  buried  50,000  persons,  who  died  of  the  plague,  and 
was  long  remembered  by  the  following  inscription,  fixed  upon  a 
#tQne  cross  upon  the  premises : 

"  Anno  Domini  1349,  reguante  magna  Pestilentia,  con- 
$ecratum  futt  hoc  Czmeterium,  in  quo,  el  infra  septa  pra»en« 
lis  Monasteriii  sepulta  fuerunt  mortuorum  Corpora  plus- 

quam 

*  Strype,  Bearcroit,  aud  others,  assert  that  the  ground  was  purchased  of 
<t.  Bartholomew's  Spittle. 
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quam  quinquaginta  millia,  prster  alia  multa  ab  bine  usque 
ad  praesens :  Quorum  Animabus  propitietur  Deus.  Amtn."* 

Mr.  Malcolm  has  fumisbed  evidence  in  support  of  bis  opinion 
Ibat  ibe  statements  of  Strype^  BearcroA;^  and  others  were  erro* 
oeous  witb  respect  to  this  ground  having  belonged  to  the  hospital 
of  St.  Bartholomew^  as  mentioned  by  Maitland  on  those  autbo* 
rities.  A  book^  in  the  Cottonian  Library  f  contains  a  deed» 
shewing  that  this  ground  originally  belonged  to  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  It  consisted  of  ten  acres  and  a  half,  and 
thirty-three  perches.  This,  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  could  not  be  the 
land  Sir  Walter  Manny  added  to  three  acres  purchased  by  Ralph 
Stratford,  Bishop  of  London,  for  a  burial  place  for  the  multitude 
who  died  of  the  plague,  about  the  time  mentioned  by  our  histo* 
rians,  as  the  date  of  the  deed  is  1372,  and  the  pestilence  is  stated 
to  have  been  in  1349. 

Prayers  for  the  dead  being  at  that  time  thought  a  Christian 
duty,  it  was  charitable  and  pious  to  erect  chapels  in  which 
masses  might  be  said  for  the  soub  of  those  persons  who  had  de* 
parted, 

"  Unhousel'd,  ananointed,  unaoneard." 

Pardon  Church,  situated  fiicing  the  Kitchen  Garden  of  the 
Charter  House,  and  a  litle  behind  the  houses  near  the  west  end 
of  Wilderness  Row,  to  the  right  of  Pardon  Passage,  was  used 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  founded  by  Ralph,  Bishop  of  London, 
and  the  burial  place  given  for  the  poor.  The  site  is  now  oceu- 
cupied,  in  part,  by  a  small  chapel,  or  meeting-house,  for  the  use 
of  a  congregation  of  Welsh  Methodists,  and  divine  service  is  per- 
formed every  Sunday  there,  in  the  Welsh  language.  It  is  well 
attended,  chiefly  by  people  of  the  lower  classes. 

Stow 

*  Mait.  ut  tup. 

t  Nero  E.  VI.  "  Hegiit '  Manimeuto*  N.  M.  P.  H.  Joban'  Jerasalen  ia 

Aiiglia." 
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8tow  says,  that "  Pardon  Church  Yard  served,  after  its  first 
purpose,  for  the  harying  of  such  as  desperately  ended  their 
lives,  or  were  executed  for  felonies :  who  were  fetched  thither 
osaally  in  a  close  cart,  veiled,  and  covered  with  black,  having  a 
plain,  white  cross  upon  it,  and  at  the  fore  end  a  St.  John's  Cross 
without,  and  within  a  hell  ringing,  (by  the  shaking  of  the  cart) 
whereby  the  same  might  he  heard  when  it  passed ;  and  this  was 
called  the  Friary  Cart,  which  belonged  to  St  John's,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary/'  ♦ 

Pardon-Church- Yard  must  have  been  purchased  after  the  great 
Robbery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Sir  Edward  North,  as 
it  belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  so  lately  as 
1522.  Sir  Thomas  Docwra  granted  to  Edward  Travers,  for  ser- 
vices done  to  the  priory,  "  as  well  in  partes  beyond  the  see,  as 
on  this  syde  the  see,  the  custodye  and  keepynge  of  or  chapell, 
called  the  Pardon  chapell,  sett  and  lying  without  the  barrys  of 
Saint  Jobn-Street,  toward  Iseldon,  in  the  countie  of  Middx,  and 
of  all  the  ornaments  and  thyngs  belonging  to  the  said  chapeH. 
And  in  lyke  wyse  shall  have  the  keping  of  the  chapel-yard  of  the 
said  chapell,  and  all  maner  of  oblations.  And  have  also  gevea 
unto  the  said  Edmond,  frely  w'out  any  thyng  paying,  a  cotage 
next  a^joyning  to  the  utter  gate  att  the  entering  into  the  lane 
going  towarde  the  said  Pardon  chapell  on  the  north  syde  of  the 
same  uttergate,  wth  half  of  the  chamber  bilded  on  the  sail 
Qttergate,  and  wtb  an  old  kitchen,  covered  wth  tyle,  now  beiag 
at  down  falling,  and  wth  a  little  gardyn  therto  adjoyning,  bownd- 
ing  upon  a  little  close.  And  having  also  gnnted  to  the  said  Ed« 
mund  a  gowne  clothe  of  thre  yerdes  of  brode  clothe,  yerelj 
ayenst  Christmas,  for  a  gowne  clothe  of  the  yoman  livery  \jk 
or  hous  of  St.  Johns,  and  mete  and  drynk  at  the  yoman's  table 
there/'  Edmund  was  to  repair  the  chapell, "  cotage,  and  kitchen 
wth  tyle  tyling  and  daubing,  and  hedge  the  gardyn.  Provides 
always  that  the  said  Edmund  shall  sonffre  my  Arary  dark  of 
liondeo  and  Middx  to  have  a  key,  as  well  to  the  said  attergatcw 

as 

•  Suit.  S06-7. 
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as  of  Ibe  inocr  gate,  of  the  said  Pardon  chapell ;  for  none  other 
caiis  but  for  this  caus  only,  that  he  and  other  or  ifrary  clarks 
may  come  to  and  fro  the  said  chapell-yerde  for  to  bory  in  tbe 
same  chapell-yerde  there,  as  they  seme  place  convenient,  the 
bodyes  of  all  dede  people,  by  auctorite  of  the  Pope's  prvalege, 
after  tbe  usance  and  custome  of  oure  (Trary,  as  often  as  cause  shall 
require  in  that  behalf,  during  the  lyffe  of  the  said  Edmund.  Dated 
24th  April,  1514." 

The  chapel  was  granted  in  reversion  to  William  Cordall,  one 
of  the  clerks  **  syngyng  and  serving  in  our  church  of  St  John, 
called  Clerkenwell,  on  the  18th  Sept.  1522;''  Travcrs  having 
then  lived  eight  years  on  it. 

At  tbe  time  of  the  great  confusion  by  Henry,  doubtless  this 
place  was  transferred,  probably  in  some  contract  connected  with 
the  Carthnsian  Monastery.  We  have,  however,  little  or  no  ac» 
count  of  it  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when,  in  her  seventh 
year,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Roger,  Lord  North, 
who,  by  a  deed  of  sale,  dated  7th  of  June,  transferred  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  when  Whitwelibeach,  Pardon  Chapel,  and  an 
orchard  and  walled  garden,  called  the  Brikes,  in  which  the 
chapel  stood,  were  sold  for  320/.  It  had  been  leased,  1  Philip 
and  Mary,  by  Edward,  Lord  North,  to  Thomas  Parry,  Esq.  to- 
gether with  Whitwelibeach,  and  a  garden  and  little  house  oo  it, 
for  13/.  6s.  8d.  per  annum.  Queeu  Elizabeth  leased  it  to  Thomas 
Grandison,  in  tbe  34th  year  of  her  reign,  and  Whitwelibeach,  in 
the  33d,  to  one  Cotton.  This  grant  was  in  the  possession  of 
William  Uarbome,  1041,  on  the  19th  May,  of  which  year  he  aa- 
signed  the  remainder  of  his  term  to  John  Clarke,  receiver  of  the 
Hospital. 

Pardon  Church  Yard,  and  the  neighbouring  lands  have  ever 
since  been  in  the  possession  of  tbe  Governors  of  the  present  Hob* 
pital,  and  have  been  leased  out  to  various  persons. 

In  Charter  House-Square,  then  the  Charter-House  Church- 
Yard,  stood  a  chapel,  which  the  prior  and  brethren  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Carthusian  Monastery  used  for  expiatory  masses.    The 

origiuaH 
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•rigiaal  bnllding  was  of  stone;  but  that  had  been  remoTed  before 
1561 »  when  Lord  North  conveyed  it  to  Thomas  Cotton,  school- 
master,  ''  for  the  good  desyre  and  affecion  that  he  beareth  to- 
wards  the  vertuoiis  educacion  and  bringing  ap  of  yowthe  in  learn* 
ing/'  In  this  deed  it  is  inscribed  as  a  brick  building  roofed 
with  tiles ;  a  door  at  ihe  west  end,  and  another  on  the  south  side ; 
separated  within  by  a  wainscot  partition  into  a  choir  and  nave ; 
with  three  pews  on  the  north,  and  two  on  the  south  side  of  the  for- 
mer; and  two  pews  and  twelve  seats  in  the  latter.  This  grant  was 
only  during  pleasure  and  rent-free.  * 

It  was  the  intention  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  about  the  year 
1360,  to  found  a  college  at  this  place,  for  a  dean  and  twelve 
secular  priests.  This  intention,  however,  was  changed  in  con- 
sequence ot  a  connection  he  formed  with  Michal  de  Northbargli, 
Bishop  of  London,  who  purchased  of  him  the  whole  cemetery, 
and  the  following  year  t  founded  the  Convent  of  Carthusians, 
above  alluded  to.  Sir  Walter,  nevertheless,  united  with  the 
bishop ;  and  by  his  g^at  munificence,  and  riches,  secured  to  his 
memory  the  honour  of  the  foundation.  It  was  certainly,  by  the 
aid  of  Sir  Walter,  that  the  priory  was  built  and  endowed  for 
twenty-four  monks.  He  also,  subsequently,  augmented  it,  and 
established  it  with  a  revenue  eqnal  to  642/.  per  annum,  a  vast 
sum  in  those  days.  Edward  III.  granted  this  charter  to  it  in 
the  year  1370,  in  which  the  foundation  is  said  to  be  '*  in  honour 
of  God,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,''  by  the  appellation  of ''  The  Salu- 
tation of  the  Mother  of  God.''  This  charter  is  still  preserved 
among  the  records  of  the  bouse. 

The  order  of  Carthusian  monks  was  founded  in  the  llth  cen- 
tury, by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bruno,  who  was  canon  of 
Cologne  and  Rheims,  and  chancellor  of  the  latter  church,  from 
whence  he  was  driven,  by  the  oppressions  of  its  archbishop,  into 
solitary  retirement  in  the  desert  of  Chartereose,  where  he  found- 
ed 

•  Mai.  Lond.  Red.I.381. 
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td  this  severe  order,  with  no  other  mle  than  that  of  St.  &ite* 
diet* 

The  Cottonian  Library  *  contains  the  statutes  and  decrees  of 
the  general  Chapters  of  the  Order,  from  1411  to  1504.  The 
Rales,  by  Bruno  were  once  in  the  same  Library;  but  were 
amongst  the  books  consumed ;  as  was  "  A  List  of  the  Masters  of 
the  Chartreuse,  d  prtmo  Bruwme  Teutonico  ad  Guigonem  de 
Castrd.'' 

Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  who  introdoced  this  order  here,  was  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Manny,  in  Hainanlt,  and  accompanied  his 
royal  Mistress,  Philippa  of  Hainault,  to  England,  on  her  mar- 
riage with  Edward  III.  He  difttiuguished  himself  most  valiantly 
in  the  successful  wars  of  that  king  against  France,  and  received 
many  deserved  honours  from  his  bands.  He  died  very  soon  after 
the  date  of  his  charter  for  this  priory,  and  he  was  buried  within 
the  choir  of  the  Convent  Chapel.  The  king  and  his  fiunily,  with 
the  whole  court,  attended  his  funeral,  which  was  conducted  with 
great  respect  to  the  deceased. 

The  licence  or  charter,  granted  by  Edward,  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Urbino  VII.  by  a  bull  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  convent 
was  afterwards  endowed  by  various  persons.  Richard  I.  be* 
stowed  on  the  prior  and  convent  fifty  marks  of  silver  per  an** 
num. 

Sir  Walter  de  Manny  appointed  John  Imstote  the  first  prior, 
and  ordered  masses  for  the  welfare  of  the  king,  of  himself,  his 
wife,  the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  the  sonl  of  Alice  de  Hainanlt,  that 
•f  Michael  de  Northburgb,  his  coadjutor  in  this  foundation,  those 
of  all  his  benefactors,  for  those  who  bad  fallen  by  the  sword^ 
and  finally  for  those  buried  under  and  about  the  monastery.  This 
last  was  a  sweeping  charity  indeed,  if  the  accounts  are  correct  re- 
specting the  numbers  buried  under  and  about  this  place  during 
and  subsequent  to  the  great  pestilence  already  mentioned. 

Though  well  endowed,  and  pretty  extensive,  the  Carthusian 

Monaster) 
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Mooaatery  was  never  in  many  respects^  equal  to  the  neighbonr* 
ing  one  of  St.  Bartholomew^  founded  upwards  of  two  centnrier 
before ;  yet  at  the  general  plunder  of  religious  and  charitable 
foundatious,  in  ld38,  it  was  valued,  according  to  Dugdale,  at 
642/.  Os.  4|dL  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  revenues  of  the 
older  convent. 

When  Henry  VIII.  disengaged  himself  from  the  faith  he  had 
written  to  defend  and  lived  to  disgrace.  Prior  Houghton  was  at 
the  head  of  this  Convent.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  not 
courage  to  save  his  soul  when  his  body  was  in  danger,  and  ac- 
cordingly complied  with  the  monarch's  nonsensical  or  blasphe- 
mous usurpation  respecting  the  headship  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Malcom  calls  the  denial  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  one  of  the 
few  rational  acts  of  that  violent  monarch,  and  asserts  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  impolitic  than  the  resistance  of  the  religious 
orders.  Impolitic  it  certainly  was,  if  it  is  policy  to  sacrifice 
principle  to  interest;  but  how  it  could  be  more  rational  to  have 
a  violent,  blood-thirsty  tyrant  and  persecutor,  a  layman  and  a 
king  for  head  of  the  church  than  an  aged  and  learned  priest, 
I  know  not  On  a  change  of  opinion,  from  principle  and  on  con- 
viction, it  is  right  to  cut  off  and  abjure  every  thing  one  cannot 
conscientiously  support;  but  this  was  not  Henry's  case,  as  Afr. 
Malcolm  soon  after  acknowledges:  hence  his  rebellion  against 
the  Pope  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  thing  in  it  to  recom- 
mend him  in  the  eyes  of  sober  and  rational  men  of  any  descrip- 
tion. At  all  events,  "  the  king's  punishments  were  ready  for 
the  rebellious,"  who  disputed  his  supremacy.  Prior  Houghton 
and  Proctor  Middlemore  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  refusing 
the  oath  of  spiritual  subjection  to  Henry,  a  little  confinement 
being  necessary  to  bend  their  consciences  to  the  transfer  of  their 
obedience  from  a  bishop  of  the  church  to  a  rebel  against  the  au- 
thority of  all  churches.  They,  however,  soon  submitted;  but 
poor  Houghton's  first  sin  of  obstinacy  was  not  as  soon  forgotten 
by  his  royal  persecutor,  and  a  very  slight  opposition  to  the 
monarch's  will  shortly  afterwards  served  as  a  pretext  for  taking 
6  away 
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away  the  prior's  life.  He  subscribed  to  the  king's  supremacy  ia 
the  year  1534;  but  was  executed  soon  after. 

Several  of  the  monks  of  this  priory,  not  considering  the  tern*^ 
per  of  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  earnestly 
debated  this  afiair  of  the  supremacy,  as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
conscience;  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  sincerity  and  s'rai- 
plicity..  Eighteen  of  them,  who  were  immovable  in  thehr  obedi- 
ence to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  whose  spiritual  authority  they  had 
made  the  most  solemn  vows,  were  martyred  by  Henry  in  Smith- 
field,  and  the  remaining  nine  ended  their  days  in  prison.  Wil- 
liam Trafibrd  was  the  last  of  the  priors,  and  he,  with  twenty** 
two  of  his  house  conformed  to  the  new  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical 
obedience.  *  These  were,  Tory  soon  afterwards,  rewarded  by  the 
total  dissolution  of  their  convent,  and  the  forfeiture  of  their 
goods,  and  were,  moreover,  turned  adrift  upon  the  world;  un- 
alile  to  work ;  but  compelled  to  beg.  The  prfor,  I  believe,  was 
pensioned  off,  at  a  sufficiently  low  income,  to  keep  him  from  break- 
ing his  vows  of  poverty  and  retirement. 

Some,  however,  conformed,  and  several  letters  passed  between 
the  Cartlmsian  monks  and  those  of  Sion  upon  the  subject  Some 
of  these  communications  are  still  preserved  in  the  Museum.  Fa- 
ther Fewterer,  confessor  general  to  the  latter,  had  conformed,  and 
most  zealously  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  monks  of  the  for- 
mer to  follow  his  example :  he  gives  the  benedictions  of "  the 
grace  and  peace  of  Jesus  Christ  ;**  and  adds,  that  his  brethren 
and  himself  sympathise  with  them  in  their  troubles,  and  "  pray- 
ing you  of  charatie  to  charitably  receyve  th'aim,  and  applye 
yorselfs  with  charitie  to  charitably  folowe  that  is  charitably 
meant."  The  temporising  confessor  **  founde  by  the  worde  and 
wylle  of  God,  both  in  the  Old  and  Newe  Testament,  great 
trewethes  for  or  Prince ;  and  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome  nothing  at 
all."  He  mentions  several  authors  who  had  written  for  the  su- 
premacy ;  and  concludes,  "  so  ye  shall  wel  lerne  that  it  gravetiv 
not  of  lawe  and  scriptnre,  nor  yet  of  no  antique  counsaill  re- 
ceived 
*  Brawnt  W«Uii*i  Mitred  Abbies,  11. 126. 
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tuvfii  as  a  counsaill.  Dherfore  dye  not  .fiir  ibe  cause,  salve 
yrsdfs,  and  yr  bouse,  ly ve  longe^  and  ly ve  well  to  the  honor  of 
God,  welthe  by  yor  prayers,  and  edyfying  by  yor  life  to  ibe  peo. 
pie.  Subjecte  yorgelfs  to  yr  uoble  prince,  getto  his  gracious  iaT^. 
by  yonr  duty  doi^g  to  his  grace/' 

Tbis  advice  was  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  others  witii  whom 
the  visitors  had  appointed  a  conference,  to  which  the  monks. 
Fox  and  Cbanaoey,  were  deputed  at  Sion.  Two  others.  Broke 
and  Borgoyne,  wrote  to  the  fother  confessor  in  March  ld37,  say- 
ing that  his  precepts  bad  previuWd  with  them,  and  that  tbey 
sincerely  hoped  the  rest  of  the  Convent  would  follow  their  ex-, 
ample :  *'  f  ladde/'  mi  taey, "  wolde  we  bq  to  beare  y t  thei 
woMe  surrender  their  wits  .and  conscience  to  you,  yt  they  might 
^Qie  borne,  and,  sis  bright  lanterns,  shew  the  light  of  religious 
consticon  among  us."  Andrew  Pord,  whose  judgment,  it  ap- 
peals, co«]d  pot  easily  bend  to  the  sophistry  of  his  brethren,  yet 
anxious  to  a^oid  the  punisbmeot  cctnsequent  on  refusal,  sought 
for  argiiments  in  favour  of  his  wishes  in  the  necessities  and  in- 
firmities of  bi^  nature,  and,  very  fortunatoly,  discovered  that  he 
was  too  old  and  infirm  to  bear  the  rigid  discipline  of  his  order,  and 
the  confined  air  of  bis  cell.  He  therefore  left  them/  and  advised 
thorn  to  submit  to  the  king. 

The  methods  which  the  wicked  and  avaricious  monarch  adopted 
in  the  work  of  desolation  were  as  artful  as.  they  were  unjust. 
He  began  by  placing  three  vigilant  and  discreet  men  in  the 
Convent,  under  the  imposing  title  of  Governors;  but  whose  of- 
fice, it  has  been  very  properly  remarked,  "  very  nearly  ap^ 
preached  that  odious  torm— 5pt>5."  After  they  had  formally, 
taken-  possession,  in  the  name  of  "  his  Highness,"  the  King, 
they  called  all  the  monks  and  officers  of  the  Convent  before 
them,  aad:  then  told  them«  that  the  Prince  had  most  mercifully 
and  compassionatoly  considered  their  manifold  heresies,  treasons, 
and  other  ofiences,  and  being  unwilling  to  inflict  pupishmentiacr 
cording  to  their  demerits,  h^d  pardoned  them  all,  and  moreover^ 
to  shew,  his  unbounded  goodness  towar4s  them»  would  allow  them 

Fart  IU.  2  K  "  to 
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''  to  purchase  this  emanation  of  pity  under  the  Great  Seal  t"  at 
the  same  time  adding  that  death  would  be  the  reward  of  any  new 
offences  against  the  royal  will  of  his  highness  the  supreme  Head 
of  the  Church  of  England 

The  proctor  and  other  officers  were  then  demanded  to  deliver 
up  the  keys  of  the  convent,  and  that  in  future  all  receipts  aud 
disbursements  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  new  governors, 
who  would  be  accountable  to  the  king  only,  by  whom  they  were 
appointed,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  These  spiei  bad 
an  inquisitorial  power  vested  in  them,  by  virtue  of  which  they  could 
examine  privately  into  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  every  monk 
of  the  convents  At  these  private  conferences  dispensations  were 
granted^  upon  certain  conditions,  doubtless  favourable  to  the 
pecuniary  interests  or  mercenary  views  of  the  king  and  his  spies, 
to  those  who  should  break  their  vows  and  quit  their  order.  On 
these  occasions  trifling  stipends  were  allowed  them  for  a  year  or 
two,  till  they  could  find  employment,  when  they  wovid  be  ex- 
pected to  preach  the  word  of  God,  (''  no  doubt,''  says  my  author, 
"  according  to  the  king's  fashion/')  and  strictly  conform  to  his 
ordinances. 

The  poor  insulted  monks  were  confined  to  the  cloisters  for  some 
time>  daring  which  no  person  dared  speak  to  them  without  a 
licence  from  the  Governors,  Their  books  were  taken  from  them, 
and  the  New  Testament  put  into  their  hands,  in  which  they  were 
to  hunt  for  arguments  in  favour  of  Hand's  spiritual  usurpation, 
and  to  quiet  their  own  consciences,  in  case  they  should  resolve  to 
violate  their  religious  obligations,  and  to  vilify  the  pope,  tfieir 
only  supreme  pastor  under  Christ.  All  their  sermons  were  criti- 
cally examined ;  and  every  argument,  sentence,  aud  word  ex« 
punged  that  suited  not  the  ambitious  and  licentious  projects  of  the 
king.  Wretched,  indeed,  was  the  condition  of  these  unhappy 
men :  the  good,  the  bad,  the  virtuous,  and  Iho  vicious,  were  con- 
demned  in  one  indiscriminate  mass ;  or  if  there'  were  any  differ- 
ence, it  was  in  favour  of  the  poor,  and  against  the  rich :  lor 
money,  and  not  purification^  was  Henry's  object  That  many 
6  evil 
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evit  practices,  many  departures  ironi  the  strict  moral  and  religi'^ 
oas  discipline  of  these  cenobitical  institatioDS,  had  crept  in  during 
the  lapse  of  age^^  and  the  temptations  of  pride  and  luxury^  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  but  these  were  not  the  objecto  of  Henry's  indig- 
nation,  though  they  served  the  purposes  of  his  cupidity,  and 
were  made  the  pretexts  of  his  tyranny. 

The  following  letter  Mr.  Malcolm  supposes  was  addressed  to 
Cromwell  at  that  time,  with  Cranmer  at  the  head  of  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation.  Much  curious  information  may  be  collected 
from  it  It  was  written  by  Jasper  Ffyloll ;  and,  as  the  posteript 
informs  us,  along  with  it,  he  sent  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
monks,  before  each  of  which  he  placed  the  letters  G.  and  B.  to 
distinguish  the  liege  men  from  the  traitors :  that  is,  those  who 
made  a  conscience  of  their  vows,  and  those  who  were  willing  to 
submit  to  the  king's  pleasuse  :* 

**  My  duty  to  your  mastership  humbly  premised. 

"  PLeaseth  it  the  same  to  understand,  that  with  this  my  rude 
letter  I  have  sent  to  you  a  paper  of  such  proportion  of  victual, 
and  other,  as  the  lay  brothers  here  telleth  me  of  necessity  must 
be  provided  for  them,  which  will  not  be  borne  with  the  revenues 
of  the  house:  for  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  house  is  642i.  4f. 
and  the  provision  in  that  proportion  amounteth  to  6d8/.  6«.  Ad. 
and  yet,  since  the  making  of  that  proportion,  wheat  is  risen 
6«.  dc/,  every  quarter,  and  malt  20€(.  in  every  quarter,  and  com* 
monly  all  other  victual  riseth  therewith. 

"  I  learn  here,  among  these  lay  brothers,  that  heretofore  when 
all  victual  was  at  a  convenient  price,  and  also  when  they  were 
fewer  persons  in  number  than  they  now  be,  the  proctor  hath  ac- 
counted for  1000/.  a  year,  their  rent  of  asize  being  but  as  above, 
64'2/.  Ai,  of  which  costen  fare,  buildings,  and  other,  was  then 

2  K  2  borne 

*  Th«  barbarous  orthography  and  abbreviated  mode  of  writing  in  thif 
letter  I  have  endeavoured  to  remove,  as  more  pleasing  |o  the  taite  of  the 
present  age  \  in  some  instances*  however,  on  other  occasions,  I  have  copied 
the  originals,  «t  nearly  as  possible  wrhMim  et  Uttrtnim 
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borne  of  the  benevelence  and  charity  of  the  City  of  Londou^ 
Now,  they  not  regarding  this  dearth,  neither  the  increase  of  their 
anperflaous  number,  neither  yet  the  decay  of  the  said  benevolence 
and  charity,  would  have  and  hath  that  same  fare  continual  that 
then  was  used,  and  would  have  like  plenty  of  brede^  and  ale,  and 
fish,  given  to  strangers,  in  the  buttery,  and  at  the  buttery  door, 
and  as  large  distributions  of  bread  and  ale  to  all  their  servants^ 
and  to  vagabonds  at  the  gate,  as  was  then  Qsed ;  which  cannol 
be.*"  Wherefore  under  the  favour  of  your  worship  it  seemeth  to 
be  much  necessary  to  miuish  either  the  number,  or  dainty  fives, 
and  also  the  Buperfluous  gifts  of  bread  and  ale. 

''  These  Cbarter-Honse  monks  would  be  called  solitary,  but  to 
the  cloister-door  there  be  twenty-four  keys,  in  the  hands  of  twen- 
ty four  persons;  and  it  is  like  many  letters  unprofitable,  tales  and 
tidings,  and  sometime  puse  to  cell  cometh  and  goeth  by  reason 
thereof.  Also  to  the  buttery  door  there  be  twelve  sundry  keys. 
In  twelve  men's  hands,  wherein  seeroeth  to  be  small  husbandry. 
Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  provisions  was  wont  to  be  made 
of  iyng^  haberdens,  and  of  other  salt  store,  and  also  of  their  win- 
ter vestures  to  their  bodies,  and  to  their  beds,  and  for  fuel  to 
their  cells ;  wherein  I  tarry  till  I  may  know  your  mastership's 
pleasure  therein.  1  think,  under  correction  of  your  mastership, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  two  lay-brothers  from  the 
buttery,  and  sel  two  temporal  persons  there  in  that  room,  and 
likewise  in  the  kitchen ;  for  in  those  two  offices  lie  waste  of  the 
house. 

"In 

*  This  certeiuly  wu  an  amiable  trait  in  tiie  charaaer  of  tb9  monks,  who 
would  thus  have  sufTered  iheir  houae  to  go  to  ruin,  rather  than  withhold 
their  assistance  to  the  wretched  ;  for  the  term  vagat^ndt  must  not  be  taken 
in  the  present  meaning  of  the  word,  hut  applied  to  tramlUrt  who  frequeullj 
found  accommodation  at  religious  houses. — Malcolm, 

Is  it  not  strange  that  our  pious  Reformers»  when  they  dissolred  tliest 
benevolent  as^  lums,  never  appear  to  have  thought  of  adopting  a  substitute, 
by  which  the  Christian  duty  uf  entertaining  strangers  might  npt  be  wholly 
neglected  ?  The  fact  is,  .that  they  pulled  down  the  monasteries,  and  raised 
op  iinis,  taverns,  and  ale-hoases.    £ut  wliat  became  of  tht  po&r  vtigabomUf 
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''  III  the  beginning  of  Augnst  last  past,  ny  lord  of  Canterbury 
•ent  for  two  monks  here,  Rochester  and  Rawlins ;  his  lordship 
sent  Rochester  home  again,  bat  he  keepeth  Rawlins  still  with 
him;  and  I  nnderstand  he  hath  changed  his  habit  to  secalar 
priest's  clothing,  and  eatetii  flesh.  I  know  that  some  of  them, 
and  I  think  thatdivers  more  of  them,  would  be  glad  to  be  licenced 
to  the  same.  One  lay  brother,  Apostata,  (late  of  the  isle  of  Ax- 
holm,  as  he  said,)  being  sick  in  the  great  sickness,  was  secretly, 
without  my  knowledge,  received  here  into  the  cloister,  where  he 
died  within  four  days :  one  of  the  lay  brothers  kept  him  in  his 
sickness,  and  is  now  sick  in  the  same  great  sickness.  God's  will 
be  performed. 

"  Where  the  lord  Rede,  late  chief  jastioe  of  the  Common  Fleas, 
hath  here  founded  a  chantery  of  8/.  yearly,  for  the  term  of  thirty 
years  ;  his  chaplain  died  the  first  day  of  September,  and  there  is 
yet  thirteen  years  to  come. 

"  Master  John  Maidwell,  commonly  called  the  Scotoh  friar, 
bath  been  here  with  Dr.  John  Rochester,  William  Marshall,  and 
other,  then  being  present,  and  hath  exhorted  him  to  the  best,  bait 
they  oonid  find  no  good  towardneas  in  him,  but  after  an  hoar's 
ooBversation  they  left  him  as  they  found  him.  Then  I  entreated 
Rochester,  and  four  or  five  of  the  monks,  to  be  contented  to  hear 
him  preach  one  sermon  among  them  on  that  day  week,  wherewith 
they  were  contented;  but  on  the  next  day,  when  they  had  spoken 
with  their  other  brothers,  they  sent  me  word  that  I  shonld  not 
bring  him  among  them,  therefore  if  I  so  did  they  would  not  hear 
him  ;  because  they  heard  tell  of  him  that  he  preached  against  the 
hononriog  of  images  and  sainte,  and  that  he  was  a  blasphemer  of 
sainto,  and  I  said  that  I  marvelled  much  of  them,  for  there  cao 
be  no  greater  heresy  in  any  man  (specially  in  a  religious  man,) 
than  to  say  that  he  cannot  preach  the  word  of  God,  neither  will 
not  hear  it  preached  ;  and  they  say  that  they  will  read  their  doc- 
ton  and  go  no  fiurther,  and  I  told  them  that  such  doctors  had 
made  of  some  of  their  company  to  be  strong  traitors,  and  trai- 
terottsly  to  safier  death,    dth  of  Sept  1595.'' 

2K3  Ffylom 
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Ffyloll,  the  writer  of  this  letter,  on  the  2d  of  October  folloving, 
proposed  to  diBiniss  all  those  who  would  not  consent  to  surrender 
the  revenues  of  the  Convent  to  the  king's  Governors,  and  to  com^ 
pel  the  lay  brothers  and  the  stewards  to  dine  in  the  refectory, 
and  to  admit  such  of  the  monks  as  wished  it  to  partake.  Croni* 
well,  it  would  seem,  had  not  then  allowed  the  rules  of  the  order 
to  be  openly  violated.  The  lay  brothers  were  regarded  as  more 
heretical  and  obstinate  than  even  the  refractory  monks.  They 
were  employed  to  carry  jnessages  from  the  convent  to  the  cloister 
to  which  they  had  keys. 

Mr.  Bedyil  and  Dr.  Crome,  during  the  vacation,  called  Ro» 
cheater  and  Fox  before  themj  and  again  exhorted  them,  during  a 
whole  hour,  to  submit,  but  they  remained  stedfast  to  their  reli- 
gious profession. 

Among  other  measures  adopted  to  bring  over  the  religious  of 
the  Charter*house,  was  that  of  distributing  books  among  them 
favourable  to  such  a  measure.  William  Marshall  gave  twenty- 
four  copies  of  a  work,  intituled,  ^'  The  Defence  of  Peace,''  to  as 
many  monks ;  but  they  were  received  only  on  condition,  that  the 
prior  should  permit  or  command  their  being  read.  Three  days 
afterwards  they  were  all,  except  one,  returned  onread.  Dr. 
Rochester,  after  some  persuasions,  consented  to  keep  his  copy 
four  or  five  days,  and  then  he  bnried  it.  This  circumstance 
afforded  FfyloU  an  opportunity  to  observe,  "  whiche  ys  goode 
mater  to  lay  to  them,  at  the  tyme  when  you  shall  be  to  visythe 
them." 

The  dreadful  catastrophe  was  now  &st  approaching,  and  the 
drama  drawing  near  its  end.  I  contend  not  for  the  monks  as 
monks,  but  as  houest  men,  who  would  suffer  death  rather  than 
violate  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  sacred  duty.  As  such,  they 
certainly  deserve  not  to  be  called  "  madmen,  who  persevered  in 
their  resistance  without  excuse  ;*  but  faithful,  perhaps  mistaken, 
men,  whose  ebedience  to  the  king  stood  in  the  way  of  their  duty 
to  God  and  his  church.    And  Mr.  Malcolm  acknowledges  that 

*'  they 
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"  tbey  were  not  opposing  a  mild  Reformer,  acting  from  the  pure 
and  wholesome  conviction  of  ever-prevailing  truth,  but  an  aban- 
doned lawless  tyrant ;  one  who  sacrificed  his  wives  with  the 
same  relentless  savage  hmtality  that  a  barbarous  driver  would 
his  animals/' 

I  have  already  stated,  that  prior  Howghton,  though  at  first 
tortured  into  submission,  afterwards  suffered  death,  for  some  other 
real  or  pretended  offence.  *'  One  of  his  quarters  was  placed  over 
the  gate  of  the  convent  m  terrorem"  Mention  has  also  been 
made  of  many  others  who  suffered  for  their  &ithfolnes8,  or  mad 
obstinacy,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  it  It  was  in  the  year  1535* 
that  this  dreadful  havoc  was  among  the  religious  at  the  Char- 
ter-house. Seven  were  bound  to  hurdles,  and  so  drawn  through 
the  Ci^y  of  London  to  the  place  of  execution.  Three  were  chained 
in  an  upright  position  thirteen  days  previous  to  their  martyrdont 
When  the  seven  had  suffered,  they  had  their  limbs  cut  off,  their 
bowels  bunit,  and  their  bodies  quartered,  scalded,  and  then  placed 
on  different  buildings  in  the  City,  and  one  on  the  gate  of  the 
monastery.  Dr.  Rochester  and  Thomas  Walworth  were  gib- 
betted. 

"  The  remaining  far  more  miserable  men,"  continues  the  MS 
"  nine  in  number,  finished  their  days  in  prison,  a  prey  to  tho 
most  honible  tyranny,  neglect,  filth,  and  despair/'  Bedyll, 
who  states  this  fact,  boasts  (with  the  most  blasphemous  false- 
hood,) that  these  unhappy  men  were  almost  all  dispatched  by 
the  hand  of  God!  "  Whereof,''  says  be,  "  considering  thair 
behavor,  and  the  whole  mater  I  am  not  sorry,  but  wold  that  all 
such  as  love  not  the  king's  highness  and  his  worldly  honor  wher 
in  like  caes !" 

This  was  written  on  the  14th  of  June,  1537,  when  Traflfordf 
was  prior  of  this  monastery.  He  submitted,  and  had  a  pension 
of  20/.  per  annum  allowed  him  for  maintenance,     fiedyll,  in  tho 

2  K  4  letter 

•  Htrlain  MSS  No.  604. 
I  I  matt  have  been  niistaken  in  oy  supposition  that  Traiford  W8*.the  last 
pr^r  of  St.  Bartboiopcw's. 
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letter  JQsl  mentioned^  recommends  bim  as  one  6f  the  Ust  6f  ilieD, 
^ho  had  doneeTery  thing  to  convince  the  monks  that  Ihey  oaglit 
to  surrender  the  house,  and  rely  upon  the  king's  mercy,  and  ex* 
perienccd  grace.  He  feared^  howeVer,  lest  a  Vetumikig  caonVte- 
%ion  of  the  prior's  religious  obligations  should  weaken  th)e  reso- 
Intion  he  bad  formed,  and  he  beseeches  biS  good  lord  "  that  the 
said  prior  may  be  intreated,  by  his  help,  that  he  be  not  sorry  and 
repent  that  he  huXhe  fered  and  followed  his  lordship's  lore  itords, 
and  his  own  gentle  exhortations/' 

As  I  find  nothing  fisirther  of  Trafford,  I  suppose  he  rtflnained 
obedient  to  the  king,  and  reconciled  himself  to  the  step  he  bad 
teen  compelled  to  take. 

It  were  illiberal  to  suppose,  that  all  those  who  submitted  to 
the  recent  alterations  in  the  church  of  England,  were  actuated 
dther  by  fear,  or  from  pecuniary  motives.  Doubdess  there  were 
some  who  thought  that  it  was  right  and  consistent  enough  to 
change  the  head  of  the  church,  and  alter  hef  discipline;  but,  if 
one  may  be  permitted  to  judge  of  the  majority,  especially  of  the 
leading  characters  among  them,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  surmise 
that  they  were  actuated  by  no  very  hoaourable  or  praise-worthy 
motives.  At  all  events,  those  objects  ought  always  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  a  doubtful  nature,  which  can  only  be  maintained  by 
the  arm  of  power,  and  the  dreadful  argument  of  burning. 

Few  convents  in  London  suffered  more  severely  than  the  Char- 
terhouse; but  I  must  now  pursue  its  history  subsequent  to  the 
dissolution  of  its  monastic  character,  till  it  became  occupied  by 
benevolent  men,  who  erected  on  its  foundation,  or  rather  on  ittf 
site,  for  Henry  and  his  assistant  plunderers  took  care  of  the  ovU 
ginal  revenues,  the  present  Hospital. 

The  cenobitical  society  broken  up  and  scattered,  the  revenues 
sequestered,  and  divided  among  the  reformers,  and  all  its  rules 
aid  means  of  charity  frustrated,  the  building  was  suffered  to  ftdl 
into  decay.  The  Carthusian  friars  were  not,  I  believe,  revived 
by  Mary,  nor  the  funds  restored.  We  most  therefore  now  **  pur- 
sue oar  way  through  prostrate  buildings  reduced  to  rabbish,  a 
8 


iiftgs  Sjt  cbMi  ittAeflcrilMtbte,'^  of  trhieh  little,  if  an;  thing,  re* 
taiMM,  by  wbtch  tre  eaki  trace  thi»  origilial  structure.  Perha{»s 
Ipieees  of  the  old  witlls  tnaj  have  been  intorpofated  into  the  pre- 
sent boildingb ;  and  Mr;  Malootai  su^eets  that  adrae  parts  near 
the  kitehen  are  original:  the  basement  of  the  treat  end  of  the 
bchool  is  evidentlj  so.  Sir  Edward  North,  th^  Duke  of  Not- 
folk,  and  probably  others  of  its  possessors  soon  after  the  disso- 
latibn,  nsed  the  antient  ^tont;  in  eVery  direction,  and  in  ntfth  a 
manner  as  to  deceiye,  did  we  not  judge  from  the  fttyle  of  the 
windows,  which  are  generally  of  Henry's,  Edward^  and  Eliza- 
beth's time.  There  is  part  of  An  ancient  tower,  but  not,  t  think, 
any  part  of  the  conventual  buildings,  which  is  now  the  basement 
of  the  chapel  turret  On  the  ontiiid«  it  has  underg^nb  sokn^  ton- 
Wnient  alterations ;  but  on  the  oorth-West  it  is  still  supported  by 
a  stn>ng  original  buttress.  Within  it  is  arched  in  the  Gothic 
style,  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  pavement ;  the  inteiaections  are 
Girted  to  represent  an  angel,  and  some  unknown  insthiments, 
ak  appendages  to  the  hair-shirts  for  penance,  to  which  the  soli- 
tary monks  had  occasionally  submitted  since  the  days  of  Brimo.* 
One  of  the  oldest  patts  of  the  building,  though  certainly  not 
cdeval  with  the  original  fabric,  is  the  robm  called  The  Evidence- 
H&use.  It  is  entered  by  a  well  stair*caae  from  a  door  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house  without  This  room,  of  which  every 
possible  care  is  taken  to  preserve  it  from  accident  or  damp,  is 
used  to  keep  the  aithives  of  the  hospital.  The  ceiling  is  beau- 
tifully ribbed ;  and  the  centre  stone  represents  a  lai^  rose,  en- 
closing the  initiab  I.  H.  S.  fJesu  h&mmum  salvator.J  Access 
to  this  depository  of  Valuable  records  cannot  be  had  in  the  ab- 
aenceof  the  Master,  the  Registrar,  or  the  Receiver,  nor  can  any 
one  of  these  enter  it  without  the  others.  Though  this  room,  con- 
sidered in  its  present  state,  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  ancient 
convent,  there  are  evident  traces  intermixed  in  its  construction, 
of  that  venerable  foundation. 

The 

*  Malcohn,  who  qaaries  whether  these  are  not  the  instramenU  of  Chritfi 
Piiabn. 
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The  eutrances  to  several  ceils  on  the  south-side  of  the  present 
play-ground  are  also  some  reoMins  of  the  conventual  building.— 
Opposite  to  the  cloister  a  steep  bank  has  been  raised  against  the 
wall.  This  conceals  all  but  the  tops  of  two  somewhat  depressed 
arched  doors  under  fiat  mouldings^  with  shields  in  the  angles.  Of 
their  depth  and  width  no  possible  judgment  can  now  be  formed,  as 
houses  have  been  erected  against  the  outside  of  the  wall.  It  is 
said^  that  formerly  there  were  inscriptions  to  these  cells;  bat 
they  are  now  totally  obliterated. 

Besides  these  faint^  and  almost  decayed,  relics  of  the  old  erec- 
tion, I  do  not  know  that  any  otlier  indications  of  it  now  exist. 
No  wanton  or  unnecessary  alterations  or  dilapidations  appear  to 
have  been  practised  on  these  premises;  but  had  they  always 
been  confided  to  the  care  of  such  persons  as  those  who  have  them 
now  in  possession,  doubtless  many  other  remains  of  antiquity 
had  been  preserved. 

After  the  DissoluUon,  it  passed,  according  to  Heame/  to  Sir 
Thomas  Audley,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  this 
whimsical  antiquary  begins  his  account  somewhat  too  late.  In 
the  year  1542,  nearly  four  years  after  it  had  been  taken  from  its 
rightful  owners,  it  was  conferred  upon  John  Brydges,  yeoman  of 
the  king's  ''  hales  and  tenU;''  and  Thomas  Hales,  or  Hall, 
groom  of  the  "  h^les  and  tents,''  for  their  joint  lives.  Three 
yearsf  afterwards  it  was  conveyed  to  Sir  Edward,  Lord  North. 
This  possession  had  nearly  proved  a  fatal  snare  to  Sir  Edward. 
It  was  secretly  suggested  to  the  king,  that  the  knight  had  im- 
posed  upon  him  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  premises :  he  was 
therefore  "  sent  for  by  the  furious  Henry,  whose  '  wrath  se- 
sembled  not  the  roaring  of  a  lion,'  which  is  a  noble  beast,  but  that 

of 

*  Ace  ChBit  9pud  Mdit. 

t  Tbii  is  given  on  tbe  authority  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  himself  gives  no 
authority  fur  the  statement,  which,  I  donbt  not,  is  nevertlieless  correct.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned,  that  Pennant,  and  other  writers,  say  that 
these  premises  were  not  conveyed  to  Edward  North  before  April,  155% 
thirleen  years  lubiequ^ntto  the  grant  to  Brydgeaand  Hales. 
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«r  the  vengeful  rapacious  tjger,  and  sternly  interrogated  him;  Sir 
Edward,  whose  services  had  gained  the  monarch,  soon  contrived 
tofacify  him ;  no  douht  hy  shewing  biro  how  useful  he  might  he 
on  some  future  occasion/'  The  author  of  Londinium  Redivivum 
adds,  ''  I  need  not  only  say,  the  crafly  lord  was  a  serjeant  at 
law,  to  which  profession  he  had  been  bred;  subtle  acts  of  jMirlia- 
meat  were  very  necessary  appendages  to  some  of  Henry's  pro- 
ceedings/' 

Pursuing  the  same  authority,  who  derived  his  information 
/rom  the  archives  of  the  Evidence- House,  we  find,  that  on  the 
96th  of  May,  37  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Edward  granted  to  Brvfi^^s 
and  Hales  an  annnity  of  teu  pounds  per  annum,  with  benefit  of 
survivorship,  chargeable  upon  his  lands  in  London,  as  a  consi- 
deration for  their  surrender  of  all  their  claims  on  the  Chartreuse. 
On  the  29th  of  June,  15(>6,  Hales,  the  survivor,  cancelled  this 
agreement^  by  accepting  35/.  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir 
William  Cordell,  and  Sir  James  Dyer  ;  the  two  latter  were  exe- 
cntors  to  Sir  Edward  North,  Lord  North ;  their  portion  was  25/. 
and  the  duke's  30/.  On  a  copy  of  tlie  letters  patent  to  Sir 
Edward  North  is  the  following  memorandum,  the  orthography  of 
which  the  reader  need  not  be  informed,  I  have  not  strictly  fol- 
lowed :— ''  There  is  enrolled  a  grant  from  the  Queen  unto  Sit 
Edward  North,  of  the  site  of  the  houses  or  priory,  of  the  Car- 
thuse,  within  mentioned,  to  he  granted  by  these  lettere  patent 
of  36  Henry  VIII.  and  of  the  gardens,  gates,  conduits,  and  other 
things  within  mentioned,  and  in  the  said  letters  patent  of  1  Mary, 
specified  to  come  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  John  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  So  it  seemeth  that  Sir  Edward  North,  after 
the  grant  thereof  to  him,  36  Henry  VIII.  did  sell  or  convey  the 
same  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland;  who  afterwards  being 
attainted  of  treason  for  rebellion,*  the  premises  thereby  came  to 

the 

•  See  ArcbsBologia,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  69,  wliere  ii  a  plate  of  the  very  curious 
device  carved  on  ibe  wall  of  bis  apartment  in  (he  Tower,  during  (he  abort 
confineDent  he  underwcitt  preTious  to  bia  execution. 
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the  Cr^wn  again  at  the  beginning  of  Qaeen  Mary's  reign,  wh« 
gntnted  the  same  again  to  Sir  Edward  North,  with  the  same 
liberttes  aa  are  mentioned  in  this  of  36  Henry  VI JI." 

To  render  this  house  suitable  for  the  residence  of  a  nobleman,  it 
is  eonjectmed,  that  many  essential  alterations  were  made  by  Lord 
North.  When  the  ever-vigilant  Qaeen  Elizabeth  foand  it  iieoes- 
Miry  to  have  perfectly  private  conferences  with  any  of  her  cour- 
tiers, she  was  accustomed  to  pay  them  visits  at  their  own  houses. 
Accordingly  on  one  occasion,  even  after  his  lordship  had  been 
iisottssed  from  the  privy-council,  she  spent  several  days  at  the 
Chartrose.  Her  majesty,  it  is  well  known,  was  extravagantly 
find  of  pomp  and  splendour ;  it  is  therefore,  mere  than  probable, 
that^  whatever  might  be  Lord  North's  private  wishes  concerning 
this  vMt,  he  would  nor  &il  to  make  suitable  preparations  for  the 
Queen's  reoeptidn. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  this  Queen^s  reign,  for  what  puifose  is  not 
known,  the  proprietor  conveyed  the  Chaitreuse  to  Sir  William 
Peter,  Knt.  and  others,  upon  **  trnste  and  confydence."  The 
deed  of  this,  conveyance  is  preserved  in  the  Evidenee*house ;  and 
(torn  it  we  learn  that  there  were  two  gates  in  the  wail  of  enclosure 
to  the  Chartrense  Close,  or  Square.  These  were  cdied  the  Bast 
and  West  Ghites :  the  former  in  the  parish  of  St  Botolph,  Alders- 
gate,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  St  Sepulchre's, 

May  31,  1565,  these  premises  were  purchased  by  the  Dnke 
•f  Nerfolk,  for  the  sum  of  2500/.  The  money  was  paid  to  Roger, 
Lord  North,  and  his  father's  executors,  only  a  few  months  after 
the  first  lord's  decease,  which  took  place  on  the  diet  December, 
1564.  The  new  proprietor,  the  year  he  purchased  it,  gave  au* 
thority,  by  letters  of  attorney,  to  John  Blenhayest,  Esq.  and 
William  Dunnam,  goldsmith,  to  take  possession.  "  To  this 
nobleman  is  to  be  attributed  the  present  state  of  the  building8» 
wflh  some  exceptions." 

Tlie  wall  in  the  square  has  several  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
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«af  probably  piurt  of  tbe  manastery,*  Iboagh  bow  ao  totiilly 
nutilated,  and  incorporated  into  tha  maatar'a  and  other  ^^it- 
aaenta,  that  the  original  form  ia  qaite  loat 

Upon  paaaing  the  gate  into  tbe  first  coort,  tbe  ragged  atonea 
of  tbe  miaa  are  found  to  have  been  need  ia  building  a  large 
gallery,  wboae  wiadowa  are  of  the  fiwhion  nsed  in  tbe  Sol^'a 
days.  In  the  midst  is  an  areb  (over  which  an  Mr.  Sutton'a 
arms)  leading  to  another  court,  formed  on  the  eaat  side,  by  tbe 
hill.  A  small  portico  before  the  door  has  the  royal  arma  on  it ; 
to  the  right  a  buttress  and  two  laige  windowa  with  lan^- 
shaped  muUions;  over  them  two  small  arched  windows;  and, 
above  the  door,  one  with  nine  divisions.  At  the  south  endj  ia  a 
very  large  projecting  window,  divided  into  fifteen  parts,  and  over 
it  a  small  one.  The  roof  is  slated,  and  supports  a  cupola.  The 
north  and  south  sides  of  tl^  area  are  of  brick,  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Two  small  passages  lead  to  courta 
on  either  side :  that  on  the  sooth  contains  the  entrance  to  the 
ahapd,  and  much  of  the  walls  are  of  ancient  stone.  The  north 
seems  to  have  been  erected,  or  altered,  about  the  same  time. 
Near  it  are  the  kitchen  and  bake-house.  The  former  contains 
two  enormous  chimney-places;  and  the  doors  and  windows  have 
all  pointed  arches.  Facing  the  chapel  is  a  passage  V>  the  clQister, 
which  is  of  brick,  with  projecting,  unglazed,  niuUioned  windowa, 
and  flat  tops.  A  few  small  pointed  doors  ar^  in  t^e  back  wall, 
but  they  are  now  closed.  From  a  terrace  on  this  clois^r  the 
patched  ancient  walls  and  buttresses  of  the  origiaal  court  room 
miky  be  seen. 

It  is  clear  from  this  internal  description,  that  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk must  have  made  very  considerable  alterations;  and  have, 
adorned  the  house  at  a  great  expenae.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, now  to  trace  the  exact  site  of  the  various  cooventpal  build- 
ings* cells,  and  apartments.  The  inordinate  ambition  of  that 
Dnka  did  not  allow  him  long  to  eiyoy  thf  fruits  of  his  labours  at 
the  Chartreuse. 

We 
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We  have  no  direct  evidence,  that  in  thus  decorating  it,  he  haiff 
any  view  to  the  reception  of  Mary,  Qaeen  of  Scots,  to  whose  aU 
liance  he  unfortunately  aspired ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  "  wheo 
Mary  once  perceived  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth  to  detain  her  in 
prison,  she  was  warranted  to  make  attempts  of  every  kind  to  pro* 
cure  her  liberty.  A  multitHde  of  conspiracies  were  formed  for  her, 
to  some  of  which  sbe  consented,  and  particularly  that  of  marrying 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  against  the  will  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  though 
Bothwell  was  stili  alive :  it  cost  that  Duke  his  life  for  pursuing 
the  chimerical  project  with  too  much  zeal."  * 

The  Duke  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1562,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  permitted  to  reside  at  the  Chartreuse,  guarded 
by  Sir  Henry  Nevil ;  bjt,  recurring  to  this  unhappy  pursuit,  he 
was  again  taken  into  custody,  and  brought  to  trial.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  he  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold.  His  estates 
having  thoa  foUen  to  the  Crown,  Queen  Elizabeth  took  credit  to 
herself,  and  that  deservedly,  in  restoring  them  to  his  family,  who 
were  caressed  by  James  I.  for  the  sufferings  they  had  endured  for 
his  mother.  Queen  Mary. 

The  Howards  resided  at  the  Chartreuse;  and  the  first  four  day» 
of  James's  residence  in  London  was  with  them  at  this  house  f. 
His  majesty  couferred  great  honours  ou  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
the  Duke's  second  son.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Bufiblk,  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  king's  household,  f<ord  Treasurer  of  England, 
and  Knight  of  the  Garter.  Before  the  king  left  the  house  he 
dubbed  not  fewer  than  fourscore  knights  :  a  very  chesp  method  of 
testifying  hb.  gratitude. 

From  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Chartreuse  came  into  the  hands 
of  his  son,  the  newly  created  E;.rl  of  Suffolk,  whose  extreme 
love  of  money  soon  induced  him  to  dispose  of  it  to  THOMAS 
SUTTON,  Esq.  citizen  and  girdler,  one  of  the  ricliest  merchants 
then  living.  The  deed  of  conveyance  is  dated  May  16th,  1611 ; 
the  sum  given  wt0  13,000/.    The  premises  are  thus  described  r 

"  Howard. 

*  Acta  IUgi»,  fol.  1733,  p.  457.  apud.  Mai. 
t  Scow's  Anoalt,  p.  biS, 
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"  Howard-Hopse^  cofflmonly  called  The  Charter-House,  con- 
MfitiDg  of  diren  coarts,  a  wilderness,  orchards,  walks,  and  gar- 
dens, with  Pardon  Church  Yard,  and  two  adjoining  messuages^ 
called  Wilbeck,  with  all  the  buildings,  ways,  &c."  Upon  this 
estate  Mr.  Sutton  immediately  afterwards  instituted  the  present 
estahiishmenti 

Dr.  Philip  Bearcroft,  preacher  at  the  Charter  House  from  1724 
to  MM,  published  "  An  Historical  Account  of  Thomas  Sutton, 
Esq.  and  of  the  foundation  of  the  Charter  House."  This  book 
has  furnished  all  subsequent  writers  in  the  Metropolis  with  suf- 
ficient materials  for  that  part  of  his  History  which  concerns  this 
Hospital ;  and  they  have  not  foiled  most  plentifully  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  information.* 

Mr.  Sutton  was  a  native  of  Knaith,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1532,  and  was  of  an  ancient  and  re- 
spectable family.  He  had  his  early  education  at  Eton,  and,  it 
is  supposed,  removed  from  thence  to  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  He 
afterwards  studied  Law  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  but  disliking  that  pro- 
fession, he  soon  after  visited  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Holland, 
and  did  not  return  before  the  year  l«K>2.  In  the  mean  time  he 
lost  his  father,  who  resided  in  the  parish  of  St.  Swithin,  in  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  having  been  sometime  steward  to  the  courts 
there. 

By  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  possessed  of  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  on  his  return  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 

Warwick  and  his  brother^  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

In 

*  Mr.  Malcolm  has  uniDercifally  loaded  bit  first  Tolume  witb  details,  let- 
fen,  and  old  quauit  docaments,  tendiag  tojustify  the  memory  of  Mr.  Sutton 
against  the  charges  of  Sir  John  Skjnner,  Kiit.  from  whom  he  purUiased  hU 
estate  at  Castle  Camps.  This  author  has  likewise  entered  very  minutely  into 
the  means  by  which  Mr.  Sutton  realiMd  the  immense  wealth  flowing  to  him  3 
and  his  farther  enlarged  his  memoir  by  copious  extracts  of  letters,  contain- 
ing pressing,  impertinent,  or  imploring  appeals  to  bis  generosity.  In  short, 
nearly  a  score  u(  closely  printed  quarto  pages  have  conveyed  to  as  more  than 
every  thing  necessary  for  a  perfect  development  of  Mr.  Sutton's  history  and 
(-'haracter.    To  these  details  I  hold  myself  indebted. 


Iq  lfi69  the  Earl  of  Wiurwick  afipoipted  hi«  tbe  fvt  ^t  Muter 
of  tbe  Ordinance  at  Berwick.  la  Iba  illh  year  of  the  reiipi  ef 
Elizabeth  he  vas  rew^irded  by  an  annaily  pf  3/.  6«.  Sd  ckaigil 
upon  the  manor  of  Walkingtpn,  in  Yorkshire,  *'  in  eanBiievacott 
of  trewe  and  laithefnl  8er¥yce  to  ns  done  by  onr  well  belored 
servant''  The  patronage  of  tbe  same  nobleman  procured  him  tht 
additional  place  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordinan^  in  the  north 
for  life.    This  patent  is  dated  Feb.  28, 1569. 

^e  utiB  one  of  the  chieb  of  those  IdOO  men,  whom  Quaes 
Elizabeth,  conformably  with  the  treaty  she  had  made  with  Earl 
Morton,  the  Regent,  and  in  direct  violation  of  that  of  Bhit, 
which  stipulated  that  no  foreign  troops  should  be  suffisred  to  en* 
ter  Scotland,  sent  under  Sir  William  Drury,  to  besiege  Edinburgh 
€aat]e.  *  During  this  successful  siege  Mr.  Sutton  is  said  to  havo 
conducted  himself  with  great  gallantry ;  and  it  was  for  this  piece  of 
'^  ftiitbeful  servy<^''  that  he  was  rewarded  with  the  pension  aboye 
mentioped. 

Cfallaiitry  and  courage^  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  are  virtues,  which, 
ifhen  associated,  never  fkii  to  recommend  the  man  of  war  to  the 
favour  of  the  ladieii.  This  truth,  it  would  seem,  was  exenn 
pUfied  in  Mr.  Sutton  during  his  residence  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
prpQf  of  it  appeared  in  the  oondescendinjx  regards  of  a  beautiful 
Caledonian,  who  brought  him  a  son  without  having  compelled 
him  to  shew  bi#  attachment  to  her  person  at  the  altar.  The 
product  of  this  amour  was  treated  by  Mr.  Sutton  with  all  possibla 
kindness ;  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  Roger  Sut- 
ton, at  least  during  the  latter  part  of  his  father's  life,  was  guilty  of 
some  impropriety,  or  his  name  would  have  appeared  in  his  Will,  and 
judging  from  his  having  kept  him  with  him,  "  as  his  son,"  in  his 
youth,  t    What  became  of  this  illigitimate  son,  I  no  where  find  }; 

but 

^  Camden's  Elia.  and  Stow's  An.  1573. 
f  Papers  in  tbe  fivideoce  Uouser  as  cited,  or  referred  to,  by  Malcolm. 
^  Whether  Dr.  Bcarcroft's  book  laentions  him  or  not  i  Lave  no  means  el 
ttating :  Mt  having  that  work  before  me. 
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bat  it  it  said  lie  adopted  the  military  profession  a<Kl  loogkt  for  his 
country/' 

Though  Mr.  Satton  was  far  from  wanting  even  the  super- 
fluities of  life,  the  foundation  of  his  great  wealth  was  laid  iu  his 
purchase  of  the  manors  of  Gateshead  and  Wickham,  in  which  be 
afterwards  dLsoovered  many  valuable  coal  mines*  Of  these  estates 
be  bad  a  long  lease  from  the  Bishofi  of  Durham  and  the  Crows. 
These  toniad  out  to  be  so  profitable,  that  in  1500,  it  is  said  he 
was  worth  not  less  than  dO,000/.;  and  that  he  brought  two  horses 
loaded  with  money  to  London. 

Two  years  afterwards,  be  married  Elizabeth,  daught^  of  John 
Gardiner,  of  Grove  Place,  in  the  parish  of  Chalfont,  St.  Giles,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  widow  of  John  Dudley,  of  Stoke  Newingy 
ton,  Esq.  With  this  lady  he  received  a  considerable  addition 
to  his  fortune,  besides  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  the  Ititter 
place. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Sutton  became  a  merchant;  and,  with  his 
enormous  capital,  was  enabled  to  extend  his  connections  wherever 
any  prospect  of  increasing  it  presented  itself;  bis  great  richer* 
and  enlarged  commercial  intercourse  also  soon  recomneded  him 
to  various  other  public  employments  all  tending  to  inharice  his 
stock  of  wealth.  He  had,  at  one  time,  thirty  foreign  agenta. 
He  was,  moreover,  chief  victualler  of  the  Navy,  and  mast^  of 
the  bark  Sutton  in  the  list  of  Volunteers  attending  the  Engfish 
fleet  against  the  Spanish  Armada.  It  is  not  unlikely  tbat  he 
contributed  materially  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the  invaders  by 
draining  the  Bank  of  Geneva  of  the  money  with  which  Philip 
intended  to  equip  his  fleet,  and  thereby  retarding  the  prepara^ 
tions  of  the  Spaniards  a  whole  year.  *    He  is  likewise  said  to  y 

have  been  a  commissioner  for  prizes,  under  Lord  Charles  Howard, 
High  Admiral  of  England  ;  and  that,  going  to  sea  with  Letters  of 
Marque,  he  took  a  Spanish  ship  worth  20,000/.  f 

Faut  IIL  2  L  The 

,'.*  W«lwgod's  Memoirf  of  Eug^sb  Affairs,  p.  9,  lU,.iaQcn..Piogr.  DicU 
4n-  SutTov. 
'  t  Wluin  Mr.  MiJofilnA  thought  it.  *'  otceisw^  t^  shew  h»^  .Mr»  Suuon 

lealUed 
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The  other  sources  of  liis  immense  richer,  as  detailed  by  the 
author  quoted  below^  arose  from  various  estates,  aud  manors : 
principally  those  of  Balsham,  Hallingbury,  Dunsby,  Busliug- 
thorpe,  Norton,  Southmiuster,  Much  Stanbridge,  and  Castir 
Camps. 

This  manor  is  said  to  have  caused  Mr.  Sutton  more  uneasiness 
than  any  other  occurrence  daring  his  long  life.  8ir  John  Skyn- 
ner,  Knight,  being  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  sold  the  manor 
and  advowson  of  Castle  Camps  to  Mr.  Sutton  for  the  sum  of 
10,800/.  This  tstate  was  so  purchased  at  Uie  earnest  entreaty 
of  Sir  John  Harrington,  to  whom,  it  seems.  Sir  John  Skynner 
was  indebted  Shortly  after  this  conveyance,  Skynner  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  languished  in  great 
distress  of  mind  and  circumsUnces.  From  this  place  he  petition- 
ed the  Lord  Chanceller  Ellesmere  to  see  him  righted,  stating  that 
Mr.  Sutton  had  unjustly  withheld  from  him  the  payment  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  sum  for  which  he  had  sold  him  Castle 
Camps.  He  acknowledged  that  of  this  sum  of  10,800/.  he  owed 
Sir  John  Harrington  .1000/.  aud  William  Smith  3100/.  The  resi- 
doe  he  was  himself  to  have  received ;  and  upon  this  understand- 
ing, the  deeds  upon  the  agreement  were  sealed,  containing  an  ac- 
qaittance  for  the  whole  sum,  of  wiiich  Mr.  Sutton  paid  but  a  small 
part,  and  left  London* 

This  was  Sir  John  Skynner's  statement,  and  it  very  properly 
produced  a  severe  letter  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  Mr.  Sutton, 
commanding  him  to  make  satisfaction  to  Sir  John's  creditors  that 
lie  might  be  freed  from  prison,  and  his  wife  and  children  pro- 
Tided  for.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Sutton  replied  that  he  eertainly 
had  forborne  to  pay  Sir  John  Skinner  tl)e  whole  of  the  money, 

because 

realized  the  imroenM  weolik  flowing  tu  him,"  (Lond.  R^d.  I.  p.  396.)  lie  did 
not  .enumerate  these  important  sources,  and  yet  he  has  detailed  with  &cnipu- 
loui  minuteneas,  many  itemt  of  not  a  hundredth  part  their  value.  Are  Xhty 
not  true?  At  aU  evema,  in  a  memoir  profei^ing  to  exceed  all  others  in  ac- 
curacy and  originality,  there  had  been  iiu  harm  in  meniiouing  them.  They 
were  not  beneath  ttie  notice  of  such  m  writer  as  Pm  naht  •     Lend.  177. 
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because  there  existed  an  extent  upon  the  manor  of  Camps,  "  ex- 
tended by  Wilbraham's  recog^nizance  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Wynne." 
His  reason  for  leaving  London  he  says  was  his  fear  of  the  plag^ue, 
and  that  he  was  at  that  time  very  sick,  or  he  would  have  per* 
sonally  waited  upon  his  lordship,  whom  he  "  beseeches  on  his 
knees  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  spare  his  farther  answer  at 
that  time,  and  not  procure  the  King's  Majesty  to  be  his  hekvj 
load  upon  this  occasion.^'  This  letter  is  dated  September  3d^ 
1607, 

The  matter  being  laid  before  Referees.  Mr.  Sutton  employed 
himself  with  all  diligence  to  convince  them  that  he  should  not  be 
safe  in  paying  the  money  to  Sir  John  Skyuner  till  the  incum- 
brances on  the  manor  of  Castle  Camps  were  all  removed.  In 
the  interval  several  unimportant  letters,  tending  to  throw  little 
or  no  light  on  the  matter,  passed  between  Mr.  Sutton  and  Sir 
John  Harrington:  those  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  in  Mai- 
colm. 

Upwards  of  two  years  elapsed  before  Mr.  Sutton's  character 
was  cleared  as  to  this  matter.  In  the  meantime  poor  Sir  John 
Skinner  died,  in  great  misery,  "  under  arrest  of  sheriffs'  baylies," 
and  having  in  his  life  tyme  been  played  uppou  the  extreme  scorn* 
fully.''  This  indignity,  it  seems,  more  than  all  others,  broke 
his  heart  His  lady  and  her  children  also  suffered  grievously, 
and  it  is  supposed  Mr.  Sutton  occasionally  afforded  her  relief; 
for  in  the  postscript  of  a  letter  written  in  1610,  she  assures  him 
of  her  extreme  want  of  money  in  these  words :  "  Sir,  If  I  have  it  not 
to-morrow  by  one  of  the  clok,  in  faith  both  I  and  mine  are  utterly 
undon ;  and  if  it  wear  but  I  alone  1  should  not  care ;  but  my  ehiU 
drengoeth  to  my  hart  that  I  should  hurt  them." 

Sir  John  Skinner's  charges  are  plain,  direct,  and  consistent : 
the  defence  is  involved  in  some  little  obscurity,  and  the  utmost 
that  appears  to  be  made  out  is  "  that  Sir  John  Harington  had 
been  playing  a  double  part  from  his  own  confession,"  which, 
isays  Mr.  Sutton's  vindicator,  *'  removes  the  shade  from  Mr.  Sut« 

UL2  ton's 
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ton's  cliaracter,  and  cIoudH  his  own  b;  not  have  cleared  the  matter 
sooner." 

What  was  the  issue  of  the  question  respecting  Wilbraham's  ex- 
tent upon  Skinner's  estate  we  are  left  in  the  dark.     It  is  only 

briefly  mentioned  in  Mr.  Sutton's  answer  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

.    •     .  I"       ' 

But  Sir  John  Harington  evideutly  knew  from  the  firsts  that  in  the 
year  1601  there  existed  a  statute^  or  rather  an  agreement  for  one, 
by  which  Sir  John  Skinner  a^reed^  on  the  loan  of  1000/.  upon  the 
bond  of  Sir  John  Harington  and  Thomas  Markham^  to  secure  the 
repayment  This  was  to  be  done  by  his  entering  into  a  statute,  to 
these  two  persons,  of  10,000/.  for  conveying  aver  Camps  as  se- 
curity. 

Upon  this  statute  Sir  John  Skinner  was  arrested ;  but  at- 
tempted to  evade  the  consequences  by  a  flaw  in  the  writ,  wherein 
he  was  called  Skinner,  Esquire,  instead  of  Skinner,  Kuight.  Of 
this,  however,  it  seems,  no  advantage  accrued  to  him.  The  Act 
of  Parliament,  for  securing  the  mortmain,  had  provided  against 
all  incumbrances  of  Skinner  and  Markbam,  "  of  which  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  e/*  and  Lord  Cooke,  had,  it  appears,  intending  to 
buy  the  land,  examined  every  thing  very  strictJy,  and  hearing 
this  statute  was  cancelled  and  vacated,  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  made  no  farther  question.  Upon  this  Lord  Harington  says 
he  persuaded  Mr.  Sutton  to  biiv  the  manor,  bona  fide,  most  justly 
and  honestly,  and  gave  in  present  money  more  by  500/.  than  my 
Lord  Cooke  should  have  given,  to  the  great  relief  of  Sir  John 
Skinner  and  all,  "  who  is  much  to  blame  to  shew  himself  so  un- 
thaukfiill  for  yt/'  This  deposition^  signed  by  Sir  John  Haring- 
ton, is  dated  Nov.  23,  ItiOl*. 

After  all,  it  does  not  appear  that  Sir  John  Skinner,  however 
wrong  he  might  act  with  respect  to  this  estate  of  10,000/.  derived 
tl^e  eutire  heueiit  of  10^800/.  for  which  his  estate  was  sold, 
though  uo  doubt  can^  or  ought  to  be  entertained  of  Mr.  Sutton's 
iute^rlly  in  this  transaction;  a  conclusion,  nevertheless,  which 
sliculd  he  rkawn  Trom  \m  ^cik  ral  character  rather  than  from  the 
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evidence  furnished,  againft  Sir  John  Skinner  and  in  his  favour, 
in  those  statements  which  his  vindicator  **  is  happy  to  have 
in  his  power  to  enable  him  to  clear  Mr,  Sutton  from  every  impu- 
tation." And  justice  demands  one  observation,  founded  in  the 
known  disposition  of  mankind  in  general  concerning  the  judg- 
ment usually  formed  of  disputes  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  divest  one's-self  of  a  bias  in  favour  of 
the  rich  and  opulent,  and  stiU  les8  easy  is  it  to  decide  witli  per- 
fect impartiality  of  the  casie  of  one  confined  in  prison,  ais  was  Sir 
John  Skinner's  misfortune.  Mr.  Maicolm,  however,  deserves 
praise  for  his  endeavours  to  clear  up  the  reproach  whicli  migiit 
rest  on  the  memory  of  so  good  and  benevolent  a  man  as  Mr.  Sut- 
ton. There  is  nearly  as  much  merit  in  defending  the  character 
of  the  deceased  as  in  the  support  of  those  who  are  injured  while 
living.  And  on  this  account  it  is  uunecessary  to  load  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Skinner  with  heavier  imputations  than  he  appears 
really  to  have  deserved. 

To  particularize  the  several  sources  of  Mr.  Sutton's  wealth, 
arising  from  his  numerous  fiaanprs  and  estates  were  as  unin- 
terMting  a  task,  and  become  at  least  as  intolerable  as  the  "  sets 
of  regulations,  copied  from  authors  by  authors,"  so  sarcastically 
censured  by  the  writer,  who,  supeiior  to  "  iterne,  Strype,  Stowe,. 
Seymour,  Maitland,  and  other  historians  of  London,"  gives  a  pro- 
gressive statement  of  the  memordhilia  of  this  Hospital,  from  the 
governor's  books." 

To  those  memorabilia  we  are  much  indebted ;  nor  should  we 
have  been  less  so  had  they  been  introduced  to  us  in  a  somewhat 
lower  tone  of  exultation.  Should  the  reader  wish  to  consult  the 
several  miiiutiW  of  the  manors  above  referred  to  he  will  find  ample 
gratification  in  the  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Malcolm. 

This  very  accurate  author  farther  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Sut- 
ton's "  very  great  riches  procured  him  many  friends,  some  of 
whom  made  him  pay  dear  for  their  regard,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  piles  of  bonds  now  amongst  bis  papers ;  and  the  extraor- 
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dinarv  and  most  unjustifiable  letters  lie  has  preserved,  to  tli^ 
ihame  of  their  authors,  who  appear  generally  to  have  considere4 
bini  a  mere  dotard,  ready  to  throw  away  his  gold  to  avert  the  threatH 
of  Heaven's  vengeance  they  lavish  on  him  in  case  of  denial.  Jn 
the  list  of  borrowers.  Queen  Elizabeth  stands  first  for  100/.  for 
one  year,  the  39th  of  her  Majesty's  reign,"  Among  these  needy 
solicilors  we  also  find  the  names  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
the  Countess  of  Cumberland.  This  lady  writes  in  a  somewhat 
commanding  tone,  which,  ncverthelesjB,  appears  to  have  been  war- 
ranted by  the  unsolicited  promises  of  assistance  which  Mr.  Sut- 
ton had  made  to  her,  not  only  in  private,  but  also  in  the  presence 
of  her  "  servant  Mr.  Auditor  Ffuller."  This  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  Mr.  Sutton  is  reminded  of  his  promises,  of  which 
the  native  benevolence  of  Jiis  heart  would  doubtless  often  prompt 
bim  to  be  very  liberal. 

Speaking  of  his  charities,  Mr.  f^ennaut,*  mentioi)s  qne  spepie^, 
which  he  recommends  in  the  strongest  manner  to  all  whom  Hea- 
ven hath  blessed  with  the  luxurious  power  of  doing  good.  He 
was  used,  in  dear  years  of  grain,  to  buy  great  quantities,  and  to 
cause  it  to  be  retailed  at  lower  prices  to  his  poor  neighbours.  By 
this  plaa4ie  relieved  their  wants,  he  took  away  the  cause  of  riots, 
and  probably  prevented  the  rise  of  infectious  disorders  by  the  ne- 
cessitated use  of  bad  and  unwholesome  diet. 

The  entire  fortune  of  Mr.  Sutton  at  his  death  is  said  to  have 
been,  in  land  5,000/.  per  annum  ;  in  money  upwards  of  60,000/. 
the  greatest  estate  in  the  possession  of  any  private  gentleman 
till  much  later  times  -f.  He  is  described  by  Mr.  Malcolm  as  fol- 
lowing a  line  of  business,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  more  ac- 
tive and  busy  scenes  of  the  commercial  world,  "  something  be- 
tween a  money  lender  and  a  farmer."  His  town  residence  was 
io  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Somerset,  and  his  country  house  at 
Stoke  Newington. 

He 

*  Londouj  177. 
t  Gen.  Biog.  Diet.    This,  bowever^  as  we  sball  see  hereafter,  most  have  ^ 
|e«n  exaggerated. 
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Uk  docs  not  appear  to  ha?e  retired  from  business  before  the 
deslh  of  Mrs..  Suttoii,  which  look  place  in  the  year  1602.  She 
jbas  left  the  character  of  an  arokblc,  charitable  woman ;  one  who 
promoted  the  benevolent  works  of  her  husband^  and  forwarded  all 
bis  good  intentions.  In  one  of  her  letters,  dated  May  16th, 
1602,  she  thus  writes :  "  There  is  in  all  of  the  wheate  dressed 
XV  quters,  3  bushel  Is  since  yon  went,  and  now  they  are  about 
yor  best  wheate :  good  Mr.  Sutton;  I  beceecbe  you  remember 
the  iirste  for  the  poore  foolkes,  and  God  will  reward  you."  What 
wife  of  the  present  d'Ty  shall  we  find  capable  of  writing:  in  such  a 
ttiaiii  to  a  husband  worth  above  60,000/.  P  And,  be  it  remember- 
ed, that  such  a  sum  is  more  than  trebled  in  value  since  that 
time. 

*  Before  his  retirement  be  lived  with  great  munificence  anil 
hospitality;  and  now,  having  no  issue,  resolved  to  devote  a 
portion  of  his  well-earned  riches  to  some  important  work  of  cha- 
rity. Accordingly  he  planned  the  design  of  an  Hospital  upon 
his  estate  at  Hallingbury  in  Essex  ;  but  an  opportunity  offering 
for  the  purchase  of  Howard'Hause  as  the  Charter-House  was 
then  calle<l,  he  changed  that  intention,  and  devoted  the  greatest 
part  of  his  fortune  to  this  magnificent  establishment. 

Mr.  Malcolm,  assisted  by  Dr.  Bcarcroft,  has  so  ably  described 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  charity  that  it  is  diflieult  even  to 
abridge  his  account  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  my  own 
plan. 

Before  he  had  matured  his  plan,  the  Court  endeavoured  to  di- 
vert him  from  his  purpose,  and  Sir  John  Harington,  who  was  con- 
tinnally  urging  him  to  those  works  of  charity  which  his  own  be- 
nevolent heart  more  sincerely  dictated  to  him,  meanly  endea- 
voured to  turn  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  his  own  benefit.  This 
he  laboured  to  accomplish  by  an  experiment  to  procure  Mr.  Sut- 
ton's consent  to  make  a  will  by  which  the  Duke  of  York  should 
become  his  heir.  For  such  a  legacy  the  allurement  of  a  peerage 
was  held  out  to  him.  Mr.  Sutton's  pious  intentions,  however, 
were  not  to  be  thwarted  by  the  gew  gaw  trappings  and  unmean- 
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ing  pageantry  attached  to  the  bemMk  niek-namea  of  wfcWI  is 
called  worldly  splendour.  The  lustre  of  a  eoronet,  in  this  inorM 
of  grown  children,  may  serve  veil  enough  to  dazzle  the  ambHtioBa; 
and  may  too,  perhaps,  sometimes  operate  as  an  iiiduceM»t  to 
laudable  exertions  and  industry ;  but  to  him  whose  fortune  is  al* 
ready  made,  and  has  at  the  same  no  wish  superior  to  that  of  bei* 
coming  useful  to  his  feilow*men»  such  honour  is  but  a  IM>le 
temptation.  Accordingly  the  good  old  man  boldly  declared  his 
resolution  to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased.  WheD»  ther^ 
fore,  be  had  finally  determined  on  the  situation  for  his  Charity, 
he  began  in  earnest  to  secure  it  by  those  legal  banriera  whick 
have  proved  its  safeguard  even  to  the  present  mometft 

But  he  did  not  accomplish  bis  designs  without  much  troublcr 
and  inconvenience.  Lord  Haring^on,  who  tfaooght  to  have  made 
his  own  court  to  James  the  First,  by  the  trap  he  had  laid  in  f^ 
vour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Charka  I., 
threw  obstacles  in  his  way,  while  he  appeared  to  foster  his  liber- 
ality, lie  relaxed  uol  however  in  his  determination;  and  the' 
Charter- House  was  conveyed  to  him,  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suflblk, 
Theopbilus,  Lord  Hon'urd,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arondd,  and  Wil- 
liam, Lord  Howard,  on  the  9th  of  May  1611 ;  and  be  obtained 
the  Letters  Patent,  with  licence  of  mortmain  from  King  James, 
on  the  22d  of  the  following  month.  For  these  premises,  including 
Pardon  Church  Yard,  Whitewell- beach,  with  two  messuages  an! 
closes  of  land  adjoining,  he  paid  the  sum  of  13,000/.  The  Char- 
ter authorised  him  at  his  sole  charge  to  found  an  Hospital  and 
Free-School  within  the  Charter- House.  This  Charter  of  incor- 
poration stipulated  that  he  should  endow  the  Hospital  with  fifteen 
manors  and  other  lands  of  the  value  of  4,493/,  I9s.  lOd,  It  also 
enabled  the  governors  to  receive  of  the  mansion-house  buildings 
and  lands,  also  his  manors  in  Essex,  Lincoln,  Wilts,  Cambridge, 
and  Middlesex,  with  advowsons,  &c.  and  to  "  purchase  and  hdld 
lands,  generally  for  its  maintenance,  for  the  abiding,  dwelling, 
sastentatioti,  and  relief  of  such  numbers  of  poor  people  and  chil- 
dren, as  Thomas  Sutton,  during  his  life,  or  the  governors  after 
8  his 


lli»d«adl,  shooM  appoiat;  that  tfie  wlole  sBoaM  be  frttftom 
the  visitatioa  of  th4  ordiiiary,  Me^pt  by  thdr  own  sppoiiitmigiit, 
mi  they  had  power  to  receive  aff  lands,  &e.  wHlioiit  any  Iteence 
of  pardoa  for  the  alienatfoa  of  them,  notwithstancUng^  the  statutes 
of  mortmain.  The  governors  ^^tae  thereby  incorpofated  by  the 
tMeof '  The  Governors  of  the  lAnda,  Possessions,  Reveilnes,  and 
Goods  of  the  Hospital  of  King  James,  founded  ilk  Charter  Honse, 
nilhiO  the  County  of  Middleseit,  at  the  hamUe  petition  and  only 
-MM  aad  chatgea  of  Thomas  Sntton  Esq.'  to  hat^  a  eoitaihon  s^af 
An*  granting  leases,  and  other  corporate  acts,  bot  no  lease  of  the 
pnttNmage  at  HalKoghury  fo  be  mad^,  other  than  sneh  as  shoofd 
determine  ^en  the  preacher  ot  the  Hospitttl  at*  th^  date  of  the 
lease,  shoold  die  or  reiiigh,  or  he  ninioved ;  (which  proviiiion  se- 
eni^  that  beneiice  to  accompany  the  offite  of  preacher  oi'  miiii- 
stier),  and  that  they  should  not  mdLC  any  lease,  grant,  convey- 
ance, or  ^tate,  exceeding  tirenty*>one  years,  either  in  possession, 
or  not  above  two  yean  befbre  the  Expiration  of  the  Estate  in  pos- 
session :  and'  wher^opoo  the  accvstbmable  yearly  rent  6r  m6re, 
by  the  gr^tet  part  of  ilve  years,  nett  hefore  the  making  such' 
lease  reserved,  dne,  or  payable,  slionld  not  be  reserved,  andyearly' 
payable  during  the  continuance  of  every  such  lease ;  and  tliat  the 
increase  ofthe  rents  or  revenues  should  be  employed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  more,  and  other  poor  people,  to  be  placed  there,  or  to  the 
farther  augmelitatioa  of  the  allowance  of  those  penons  wlio 
should  be  there;  and  not  be  convertcjd  to  any  private  use.  And 
tb  the  end  that  all  suspicion  of  indirect  dealing  might  be  pre- 
vented; it  expressly  provided  that  the  lands  should  not  be  leased, 
demised]  granted,  or  conveyed,  to  any  of  the  governors  them- 
selves or  to  any  persons  for  their  use,  although  express  mention 
of  the  yearly  value  and  certainty  ofthe  preijiitses  be  made,  any  act 
or  restraint  to  the  contrary ;  with  power  to  make  bye-litws.  And 
the  livings  upon  the  estates  to  be  presented  to  the  scholars  brought 
up  there,  avoiding  as  much  as  might  he  the  giving  of  more  benefice 
than  one  to  any  one  incumbenf 
The  Governors  ar^  enabled,  by  the  patent,. to  reeeive  dharit** 

ablr 
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able  dooatiens  from  any  person  inelined  to  bealow  them  oil  the 
hospital  and  free-school ;  the  latter  to  have  as  many  scholars  w 
the  governors  chuse  to  admit,  to  be  under  the  toitiou  of  a  master 
and  Jisher,* 

It  was  Mr.  Sutton's  intention  to  have  himself  presided  as  mas* 
ter  of  the  hospital ;  bat  having  been  seriously  injured  by  a  slow 
fever,  he  nominated  the  Rev.  John  Hutton,  A.  M.  vicar  of  Lit* 
tiebory,  first  master,  on  the  SOth  of  October^  1611.  At  this 
time  he  resided  at  Hackney ;  and  on  the  first  of  November  of  tb» 
same  year,  he  signed  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  estates  mentioned  in 
the  letters  patent  to  the  governors,  in  trust  for  the  Hospital. 
On  the  following  day  he  made  his  will,  which  was  signed  and 
sealed  on  the  28th  of  November.  He  died  at  Hackney,  on  the 
12tb  of  Pecemb/er,  161),  aged  seventy-nine  years.  Edmond 
Phillips  had  40/.  ^,  8c/.  for  embalming  his  body,  which  was  en- 
closed in  lead,  and  removed  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  accom- 
panied by  the  governors,  from  Hackney  to  Christ  Church,  New- 
gate Street,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1612.  Many  men  of  rank  and 
respectability  attended  his  remains  to  this  place  of  temporary 
interment,  till  tlie  Chapel  of  his  Hospital  was  finished. 

The  costs  of  his  funeral,  the  paintings  and  decorations  of  his 
arms,  and  the  expence^  of  his  entombment  at  the  Charter-House, 
were  uncommonly  great. f  The  total  expeuces  of  the  funeral 
amounted  to  222i*l.  lOs.  3d.  His  tomb,  of  which  an  excellent 
drawing  by  Vertue,  is  still  preserved  in  the  apartment  in  the 
gallery,  was  most  superb.  According  to  the  receipt,  mentioned 
in  the  npte  below,  it  was  in  height  twenty  five  feet,  in  breadth 

thirteen 
^  Malcolin,  u^9npra. 

t  Mr.  Walpole,  in  bit  Anecdetes  of  Pnuitiug,  Vul.  XI.  p.  SV4,  a&  cited 
by  Malcolm,  My%  that  the  tomb  or  Ublet  of  Mr.  Law,  executor  to, Mr. 
Saturn's  Will,  was  included  jn  the  charge  for  the  Founder's ;  but  Mr.  Mai* 
oolm  has  exhibited  a  ver}-  scrupulous  receipt,  signed  by  Nicholas  Johnson, 
Edmond  KineMnan,  and  Nicholas  Stone,  citixenrand  free-roasous  of  Londun» 
"  ia  full  payment  of  fower  hundreth  pounds  for  making,  finishing,  guild- 
iDg,  and  patting  qp,  of  a  monomem  or  tombe,"  for  Mr.  Sutton ;  and  in  this 
fS^i]{t  DO  all  ision  is  maile  to  any  other  tomb. 
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tfiirtecn  feet,  aod  was  "  sett  oute  and  garnished  with  divera 
cullomes,  pediatalia,  capitalls,  pictures,  tables,  and  arms,  of  ala- 
blaster^  touche,  lance,  and  other  hard  stone/'  It  is  placed  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  chapel,  within  the  Hospital.  This 
situation  has  been  objected  to  as  being  extremely  injadicions  :* 
the  tomb  being  close  in  the  north-east  comer,  between  a  window 
and  the  dark  east  wall.  Not  a  ray  of  light  (alls  on  it :  and  while 
the  spectator  wishes  to  view  it,  he  most  risk  his  shins  against  the 
benches  for  the  poor  scholars  immediately  before  it ;  while  his 
eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  window,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  his 
vision.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that  so  noble  a  tomb  should  be 
thus  lost  in  darkness  and  obscurity.  The  effigies  is  in  a  black 
gown  and  ruff,  with  grey  hair  and  beard,  under  a  most  superb 
Composite  canopy.  The  bas-relief  above  the  cornice  has  great 
merit  in  the  easy  disposition  of  upwards  of  fifty  whole-length 
figures,  seated  and  standing  around  a  preacher.  The  tomb  is 
thus  inscribed : 

"  Here  lieth  buried  the  body  of  Thomas  Sutton,  late  of 
Castle  Camps,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge>  Esq.  at  whose 
only  costs  and  charges  this  hospital  was  founded,  and  en- 
dowed with  large  possessions  for  the  relief  of  poor  men  and 
children :  he  was  a  gentleman,  born  at  Knaith,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln  ;  of  worthy  and  honest  parentage.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  79  years,  and  deceased  the  12th  of  Decembir, 
1611.'' 

It  appears  that  the  original  intention  was  to  have  had  the  tomb 
twenty-two  feet  high,  ten  wide,  and  five  deep,  for  3501,  But, 
as  this  was  never  executed,  the  following  "  note  of  the  particu* 
lars  of  the  worke  conceminge  Mr.  Sutton's  tomb,''  may  be  an 
acceptable  article  to  the  curious,  as  well  as  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  it.f 

For 
•  Mai.  Load.  Red.  I.  4V3. 
t  Vide  M»I*  lifri  9upra. 
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For  the  enrichinge  ^rithiD  the  arch     ... 
For  the  two  captaines^  sittinge  ... 

For  the  ibar  capitalU        .        .        .        ^        . 
For  his  picture  and  crest,  att  his  feete 
For  the  two  boys,  labour  and  rest       ... 
For  the  pellasters,  carved  three  sides  a  piece 
For  the  three  pictures.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charitie 
For  the  armes  .-••-- 

]^or  the  two  capitalls  ..... 
For  the  storye  oyer  the  comishe  .  .  , 
For  enrichinge  under  the  comishe  ... 
For  the  two  Deaths'  heads,  and  one  Cherabims'  head  & 
For  the  roses  and  other  flowers,  and  inrichinge  • 
For  paynting  and  guildiuge  .... 
For  carryinge  the  work,  and  settinge  wth  cramps  of 

iron  and  bricks    •-..-. 
For  working  of  the  masonry  in  alablaster    - 
For  workinge  the  six  eolliim^s  ... 

For  sawinge  the  harti  stone       .... 
For  working  and  pollishihge  five  ranee  pellasters 
For  working  and  pollishinge  the  cover  of  ranee 
For  workinge,  rubbiuge,  and  poUishinge  all  the  tables, 

both  of  ranee  and  touch      .... 
For  sixty  foote  of  ranee,  at  105.  a  foote 
For  eighty  foote  of  touch  .... 

For  nine  loadc  of  alablaster,  at  6/.  a  loade,  wth  the 

carryage  ...... 

For  working  and  pollishinge  the  ledger 
For  thirty  foot  of  pace,  at  25.  6<f.  a  foote    • 
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Sabjoia^d  to  thif  bill  is  tbe  receipt  b<;fore-jnentiQned ;  b;^ 
^hich  it  would  seem,  that  the  exfcalor,  I^if^.b^4  3utton«  Esc^. 
geperously  gave  them  33/.  5«.  ipore  than  tbeir  demaiul. 

Mr.  Sutton  left  12 J 10/.  lls.tid,  in  legacies;  and  near  4000/. 
^ere  foun^  in  his  ch^t.  Thitt  including  bis  plate  a^d  jewels, 
with  every  other  description  of  goods,  amounted,  by  appraise- 
ment, to  4377/.  I6s.  2d.  His  chain  of  gold  weigbiid  54  ounces, 
and  was  valued  at  162/. ;  hip  dalna^l|p  ^own,  faced  with  wrought 
velvet,  and  set  with  buttons,  was  appraised  at  10/.  j  his  jewels  at 
59/. ;  and  plate  at  21 Q/.  6s,  4cf.  The  executors  received,  from 
the  day  of  hJs  death  to  1620,  45,163/.  9s.  9d.* 

Stowe  remarks  that  this  Hospital  is  the  greatest  gift  in  Eng- 
land, either  in  Protestant  or  Catholic  times,  ever  bestowed  by 
any  individual,  till  we  come  to  the  tim^  of  the  foundation  of  Guy ^ 
Hospital  in  the  borough  of  Southwark.  It  was,  however,  at  one 
time,  exposed  to  imminent  danger  by  an  attack  from  Mr.  Sutton's 
nephew,  Mr.  Simon  Baxter,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon.f  The  first 
of  these  persons  being  next  heir  of  Mr.  Sutton,  and  not  possess- 
ing the  benevolence  of  his  uncle,  adopted  a  proceeding  at  com- 
mon law  to  regain  possession  of  the  property  thus  vested  in  cha- 
ritable uses,  he  therefore,  brought  an  action  of  trespass  against 
the  executors  of  his  will,  to  try  tbeir  right  to  the  lands ;  and  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1612,  they  filed  their  bill  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  against  tiiero,  \yhich  was  heard  on  the  1st  of  February . 
following,  beford  Lord  Ellesmere,  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  Justices  Warburton, 
Crook,  Bromley,  and  Winch.    They  agreed  in  directing  an  issue 

at 

*  The  accouuts  that  ha^e  been  publikhed  respecting  tlie  real  extent  of 
Mr.  Sutton*!  fortune  at  the  titiK;  of  his  death  are  somewhat  contradictory; 
and  as  Mr.  Malcolm,  whase  authority  I  bare  adopted  above,  does  not  notice 
an>  stntew  nts  of  his  predecessors  on  lliis*  or  hardly  any  of  bis  svbjecUy  it 
ii  impossible  to  fof  m  an  aicurate  judgment  on  this  point. 

t  Mnicol-ni  but  what  personal  share  Sir  Frcn«is  had  in  this  ongracious , 
bj:iBcs--  v,c  .irci.ct  iu!orined. 
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fttlaw,  in  tlie  King's  Bench,  and  a  Bpecial  verdict  to  be  pro^ 
cured,  by  which  every  doubt  was  to  be  considered  and  decided. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  certi- 
fied that  the  bill  was  found  Billa  Vera,  that  the  Founder's 
incorporation  was  sufficient,  good,  and  effectual  in  law.* 

Baxter  afterwards  severely  repented  of  his  vain  opposition; 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  decision,  and  consented  to  receive 
a  legacy  of  300/.  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  will.f 

This  disagreeable  business  being  ended^  the  Institution  soon 
became  established  beyond  the  power  of  any  legal  assaults  to 
overthrow  it;  and  it  has  ever  since  so  remained.  Neither  the 
mad  fanaticism  of  the  reigu  of  hypocrites,  during  the  puritanic 
usurpation  of  the  rebel  Cromwell,  the  precarious  period  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  nor  the  accidents  of  fire,  plague,  or  pesti- 
lence, have  eventually  weakened  the  energies  of  this  excellent 
charity  ;  nor  has  internal  dispute  been  yet  of  sufficient  force  to 
check  the  current  of  its  benevolence.  *'  It  still  bids  defiance  to 
every  assault,  except  that  which  Britons  will  never  bring  against 
it,  the  want  of  public  charity." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  governors,  after  the  death  of  the 
founder,  was  holden  on  the  dOth  of  June,  1613;  and  on  the 
30th  of  the  following  month,  they  made  an  order  that  "  there 
shall  no  rogues  or  common  beggars  be  placed  in  the  hospital, 
but  such  poor  persons  as  can  bring  good  testimony  of  their  good 
behaviour,  and  soundness  in  religion,  and  such  as  have  been  ser- 
vants to  the  kiug,  either  decrepid  or  old  captains,  either  at  sea 
•r  land,  soldiers  maimed  or  impotent,  decayed  merchants,  men 
fallen  into  decay  through  shipwreck,  casualty  by  fire,  or  such 
evil  accident ;  those  who  have  been  captives  under  the  Turks, 
&c.  and  no  children  whose  parents  have  any  estate  in  lands  to 
leave  unto  them,  but  only  the  children  of  poor  men  that  want 
means  to  bring  them  up."     This  order  has  ever  since  beeu  the 

guiding  rule  Tor  the  qualification  of  all  applicants. 

On 

•  10  Co.  Rep.  I.  ill  Uifihin.  Piet.  Lond.  651. 
t  Highraort's  Law  of  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Usei,  200,  441,  ai  «ited 
by  bitusalf  IB  tba  work  last  fiuoted. 
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'On  the  10th  of  December^  1613^  the  various  officers  of  the 
Hospital  dined  together  agreeably  to  an  order  for  that  purpose. 
The  expences  of  their  diet  and  fire  were  limited  to  6s.  Sd,  each 
per  week.  At  the  same  time,  Richard  Birde,  Mr.  Sutton's  por- 
ter, was  permitted  to  retain  that  situation,  although  a  married 
man.  His  gardener,  in  the  same  predicament,  had  the  like  in- 
dulgence. 

On  the  19kh  of  July,  1614,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Sutton's 
tomb  should  be  erected,  '*  one  the  north  syde  of  the  cjiapell,  and 
the  poore  schollers  seates  to  be  nexte  the  sayd  tombe."  The 
ehapel  was  then  nearly  finished ;  and  tt  was  ordered  to  be  conse- 
crated before  the  next  meeting.  The  burial-ground  was  also 
ordered  to  be  prepared  aboot  the  same  time.  December  the  12th 
of  the  same  year,  being  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Sutton's  death, 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  removal  of  his  coffin  from  Christ  Church. 
It  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  poor  men  into  the  vault  prepared 
for  its  reception.* 

A  young  person  of  the  name  of  Crofts,  was  the  first  scholar 
sent  to  Cambridge.  This  took  place  October  13th,  1617.  His 
'exhibition  was  20/.  per  annum  during  pleasure.  The  following 
year  the  governors  prescribed  the  "  Sonday  dynner  to  seaven 
persons  att  the  M".  table,  and  theire  attendants,  viz.  a  joynte 
of  mutton,  veale,  or  porke,  XXd. ;  roast  beefe  lis.  Vld. ;  and 
a  capon,  or  some  other  dishe  of  lis. ;  in  all  Vis.  Vllld."  The 
scholars  gowns  were  made  at  that  time  of  broad- cloth,  at  9^.  &d. 
per  yard ;  lined  with  bays  at  2s.  4d.  per  yard  ;  for  making  25.  4d. 
Total  ex|>enGe  of  a  gown  365.  2<f. 

In  the  year  1619,  it  having  been  represented  to  the  gover- 
nors, by  Sir  Henry  Montague,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  that  the  roads 
next  to  Islington  were  very  bad,  a  causeway,  44  poles  in  length, 
with  a  ditch  three  feet  broad,  were  ordered  at  Wilderness  Row. 
The  ditch  is  now  filled  up ;  but  the  causeway  still  remains,  and 
a  row  of  good  houses,  facing  the  Charter- House  Garden  Wall, 
has  been  erected,  extending  from  the  east  end  ol  Pardon  Passage 

t  Goswell  Street. 

The 
♦  Pen.  Lond.  177. 
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The  fomndatiQD  v^  now  carried  on  with  prosperity  aud  poiee 
till  the  year  ^623,  or  24,  when  it  aostained  a  losa  ot  nearly  dOOOL* 
\fui  it  soon  recovered  itself;  and  in  the  year  1628  the  charter 
was  confirmed  by  parliament  Foor  years  afterwards  the  gover- 
nors were  able,  out  of  the  Hospital  stock  remaining  in  the  Receiver's 
hands  upon  his  last  account,  to  give  the  s^m  of  two  hnndre^ 
pounds  towards  the  repairs  then  carrying  on  at  St.  Paul's  Catiie* 
dral :  the  governors  justifying  their  liberality  by  a  confid^t 
^lief  "  that  the  founder,  yf  he  were  lyving,  would  have  givem 
a  large  contribution  tow^ds  the  repair  of  the  said  church,  being 
soe  needful!  aud  pious  a  worke/' 

The  same  year.  Sir  John  North  had  the  gate-house  at  20/,  per 
annum  from  the  physician.  Dr.  Wright,  whose  residence  it  ba4 
been  in  virtue  of  his  office. 

During  the  plague  in  1636,  an  order  was  made  to  dismiss  the 
scholars  and  others,  not  upon  the  establishment,  and  to  bar  the 
gates  against  all  but  those  who  were  compelled  to  enter  with 
necessaries,  with  a  proviso,  that  if  the  contagion  increased,  the 
whole  was  to  be  dissolved  and  the  inhabitants  removed.  Fortu* 
nately,  however,  the  pestilence  raged  not  to  that  extent,  and  in 
a  few  years  afterwards  the  governors  subscribed  100/.  for  the 
distressed  Protestants  in  Ireland. 

But  now  a  thick  cloud  was  gathering  round  the  affiura  of  this 
invaluable  charity.  In  1643  so  little  money  was  received  by 
the  tenants  of  the  hospital  lands,  and  the  excise  upon  beer,  flesh, 
victuals^  salt^  &c.  had  so  increased  their  prices,  that  the  go- 
vernors were  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  every  Wednesday 
evening  to  be  kept  as  a  fast. 

A  still  worse  calamity,  however,  threatened  them.  The  go* 
vernment  of  the  country  had  begun  to  be  usurped  by  a  kwlese 
banditti  of  pretended  saints,  who,  under  pretence  of  following  a 
more  strict  line  of  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline,  committed 
the  qiiost  alarming  excesses  of  bigotry  and  fimaticism. 

The  rcbellien  of  these  odious  epthusiasts  had  impaire^l  the 

public 

*  Of  tbis  Malcolm  has  made  nu  nieation. 
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public  treasury  bo  much;  that  money  was  looked  for  from  every 
quarter  ;  and  in  the  year  \6iG,  the  troops  assuming  possessioa 
of  some  of  its  estates^  tlie  revenues  were  seized.  The  expendi- 
ture of  tlie  house  was  1 500/.  beyond  what  was  received^  and  some 
abatements  were  necessarily  made  in  the  domestic  economy, 
Pariiameut,  however,  interfered,  aud  ordered  that  such  of  the 
j^overnors  as  had  subscribed  the  engagement,  or  the  major  part 
of  them^  should  proceed  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  hospital  until 
they  siioatd  make  further  orders  therein. 

At  this  period  the  Institution  had  infallibly  gone  to  ruin,  had 
not  the  good  management  of  the  governors  preserved  a  stock  in 
their  chest,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  procore  relief  in  their 
greatest  necessity.  '•  Here,*'  very  justly  and  appropriately,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Malcolm^  "  Here  is  a  glorious  prospect  of  civil  war  ! 
Let  such  us  wish  to  prbmote  it  look  on  the  aged  and  desolate  of 
this  and  other  charities  sufferiug  deprivations  and  wretchedness, 
for  ai)  antidote."  Yes,  let  those  who  are  so  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints of  the  real  or  imaginary  distresses  of  the  present  times, 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  desolation  that  must  ensue  should  the 
turbulent  and  the  factious  succeed  over  the  efforts  of  the  charitable, 
the  peaceable  and  the  wise.  A  very  few  years  of  a  modern  age  of 
reason  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  goodiest  works  of  entire 
ages  of  Christiatr  benevolence  ;  and  another  reign  of  fanaticism 
would  throw  this  country  a  century  backward  in  morals^  arts,  and 
philosophy  :  neither  the  negative  virtues  of  deism,  nor  the  hollow 
pretensions  of  fanaticism,  are  compatible  with  the  genuine  peace 
of  society,  or  the  mild  sympathies  of  true  religion  :  the  triumph 
of  either  would  be  the  death-wonnd  of  all  such  institutions  as  the 
one  nnder  consideration. 

The  interference  of  Parliament,  above  alluded  to,  appears  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  ^ 

"  Die  Mercuni,  17©  Aprilis,  1660,  Resolved  by  the  Parlia- 
ment that  such  of  the  present  Governors  of  Sutton's  Hospital], 
who  have  subscribed  ths  engagement,  or  the  major  part  of  them. 

Part  IU.  2  M  doe 
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doe  proceed  on  all  the  business  of  the  Hospitall,  uotitl  the  P«r« 
liament  take  further  order. 

"  Hen.  Scobbll,  CI.  Parliament.* 

About  this  time  many  resignations  of  the  governors  took  place ; 
and  the  violence  of  party,  or  the  turbulence  of  faction,  caused 
some  to  be  expelled. 

The  crisis  of  danger  was  now  fast  approaching,  and  the  new 
saints  in  parliament  became  the  gdverning-  party  at  the  Charter- 
Honse.  its  records  were  therefore  soon  disgraced  by  the  names 
of  Essex,  Salisbury,  Lisle,  Oliver  St  John,  Sir  William  Ar- 
mine.  Sir  Ueury  Vane,  Lenthill,  Whitelocke,  Fairfax,  and  last, 
though  first  and  greatest  in  infamy,  "  His  Excellency  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Esq.  Captain- General  of  the  forces  raised  by  the 
Parliament''  I  mean  not  to  stigmatize,  with  equal  severity,  all 
the  persons  here  mentioned  ;  but  certainly  no  great  honour  could 
redound  to  the  foundation,  by  the  support  of  revolutionists,  rebels, 
and  fenatics;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  governors  did  not  think 
the  Institution  perfectly  safe,  since,  in  the  year  1652,  they 
petitioned  Parliament  to  confirm  their  charter  under  the  Gr«at 
Seal. 

The  meetings  of  the  governors  wexe  fr«:quent1y  attended  by 
the  arch-hypocrite  Oliver,  but  he  never  sic^ned  tbe  orders.  The 
last  time  he  attended,  was  on  March  the  6th,  1653-4.  He  re- 
signed his  office  of  governor  ''  by  writing  under  his  hand  and 
seal,''  and  Major-General  Skippon  was  elected  in  the  place  **  of 
his  highnesse  the  lord  Protector." 

May  20th,  1658.  Lord  Richard  Cromwell  was  chosen  a  go- 
vernor; and  fortunately  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  beneficent 
Providence,  the  Institution  survived  the  storms  of  the  civil  war, 
80  "  that  since  the  Restoration  scarcely  an  incident  has  arisen 
which  could  be  detailed  with  any  prospect  of  information  or 
amusement" 

It  may,  however,  be  stated,  that  the  losses  which  the  settled 

endowment 

•  Juurnals  of  the  Houfe  of  Coraraons,  Vul.  VI.  p.  400. 
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eajowroent  had  aii$tained  yiete  considerably  increased  nnder  the 
miBmaaagement  of  Gerard  ;  yet  by  the  just  and  faithful  condact 
of  Sir  Richard  Satton,  one  of  the  foander^s  executors,  the  funds, 
by  the  year  1673,  improved  to  5391/.  13f.  Sd.  annual  produce. 
Since  that  period  the  improvements  have  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  some  other  estates :  for  at  the  time  when  Maitland 
wrote,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  although  the  revenue 
then  amounted  to  6000/.  per  annum,  yet  it  did  not  appear  that 
any  other  addition  was  made  to  the  number  of  persons  upon  the 
foundation,  than  four  boys  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
house,  and  five  to  that  of  students  at  the  Universiticjs,  making 
the  former  forty-four,  and  the  latter  tventy-nine :  which,  toge- 
ther with  eighty  old  pensioners,  made  the  total  number  of 
members  one  hundred  and  fifty-three,  exclusive  of  the  servants 
of  the  house.*  Many  scholars  are  now  received  who  are  not 
upon  the  foundntion,  and  are  boarded  by  the  school-master.  There 
are  at  present  twenty-nine  exhibitions;  but  in  the  year  1801 
only  two  went  to  the  University.f 

The  pensioners  lead  a  kind  of  collegiate  life,  and  live  toge- 
ther. They  are  provided  with  convenient  apartments,  and  art 
siipplied  with  every  necessary  for  their  comfortable  subsistence^ 
except  apparel,  in  lieu  of  which  they  are  allowed  a  gown  and 
fourteen  pounds  per  annum  each.  The  scholars,  who,  at  the 
^me  of  their  admission,  must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fifteen,  have  not  only  handaoyie  lodgings,  and  are  instructed  ii^ 
elassical  learning,  &c  but'  are  also  supplied  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  They  continue  at  the  school  for  eight  years  only. 
The  exhibitions  at  the  University  are  twenty  ppunds  per  annum, 
to  continue  for  tbe  term  of  eight  yean.  The  boyy  that  are  inca- 
pable of  being  brought  up  scholars  are  put  out  apprentices,  and 
the  sum  of  forty  pounds  given  with  each  of  them.  As  a  further 
eacoongement  to  the  scholars  brought  up  on  this  foundation, 

2  M  2  there 

•  Maitland'a  London,  ri.  It9l. 
f  Mtl.  LoD.  I.  416,  nnder  A.  D.  ISOf. 
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there  are  nine  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  the  patronage  of  tli^ 
governors,  who,  according  to  t^ie  constitution  of  the  hofipital 
are  to  confer  them  npon  those  who  are  educated  therein. 

The  whole  liistitutioti  is  governed,  under  certain  restrictions, 
by  a  Master,  who  is  himself  always  a  gofernor.  The  govemonr 
are  sixteen  in  number.*  Their  place,  in  case  of  death,  or  re- 
moval,  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  nomination  of  the  remainder. 
They  are  absolute  in  their  decrees,  and  appoint  every  officer  of 
the  Institution,  pensioners,  and  scholars.  Their  seal  is  Mr. 
Sutton's  arms.  The  following  are  the  present  governors,  who 
present  by  rotation  :t— The  KING,  the  QUEEN,  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, K.  G.  Marquis  Camden,  K.  G.  Earl  Spencer,  K.  6. 
Earl  of  Chatham,  K.  G.  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Earl  of  Moira,  K.  G. 
Earl  Grey,  Viscount  Sidrnoutli,  the  Bishop-  of  London,  Lord 
Grenville,  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord  Erskine^  and  the  Rev. 
Philip  Fisher,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Fisher,  D.  D.  Master;  the  Rev.  J.  Curry, 
Preacher:  the  Rev.  John  Russell,  M.  A.  Schoolmastet ;  the 
Rev.  Robert  Watkinson,  B.  D.  2rf  Master ;  the  Rev.  W.  H: 
Chapman,  M.  A.  and  Thomas  Gilbanck  Ackland,  Assistants  of 
the  School;  Thomas  Ryder,  Esq.  Registrar  ;  Robert  Barber, 
Esq.  Receiver;  H.  J.  Sayer,  Esq.  Auditor;  Rev.  Charles 
Richard  Piritchett,  M.  A.  Reader  and  Librarian ;  Mr.  William 
George,  Writing-Master;  Arthv  Daniel  Stone,  M.  D.  Physis 
dan  ;  Mr.  William  Norris,  Surgeon ;  Mr.  Ingerstou,  Apothe- 
cary, Mr.  Stevens,  Organist ;  W.  A.  Dixon,  Manciple ;  Tho- 
mas Ryder,  Esq.  Clerk  of  tfte  Courts ;  and  Mr.  Pilkington, 
Surveyor, 

Iir  the  list  of  the  masters  of  the  Cliarter  House,  are  to  be  found 

some 

^  Those  who  met  for  the  first  time  were  appointed  by  the  king ;  ukV 
fae  timiliet  of  their  signatures  may  be  leeu  on  a  plate  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  Londinium  Redivirum,  facing  page  414. 

t  Hw  King  presents  two,  and  the  Queen  one ;  and  tboa  tlie  ether  Go* 
vamon  ms  saefa,  as  the  places  become  yacaat. 
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tome  namas  of  great  respecUbility  and  importance  in  the  literary 
world.  They  are  seventeen  in  number^  from  the  foundation  to 
the  present  time,  so  that,  upon  an  average,  they  must  have  pre- 
sided about  twelve  years  each« 

The  list  of  preachers  also  presents  a  catalogue  of  repatable 
names,  w4th  a  very  few  exceptions.  In  the  list  of  school- masters, 
are  some  very  honourable  names:  we  may  mention  that  of  Au- 
drew  Tooke,  M.  A.  the  well-knowa  translator  of  Pompey's  Pan- 
theon, and  various  other  works ;  and  also  that  of  the  late  Mathcw 
Raine,  D.  D. 

We  must  now  attempt  a  description  of  the  several  parts  of  this 
excellent  building,  and  of  such  of  its  external  decorations,  as 
have  not  yet  been  noticed :  in  these  delineations  I  must  again 
eall  in  the  aid  of  that  accurate  antiquary,  to  whose  indefatigable 
researches  every  subsequent  writer  on  the  topography  of  I^ndon 
must  be  so  greatly  indebted,  though  he  appears  in  some  instances 
to  have  overlooked  what  many  will  deem  important  objects ;  and 
in  others,  to  have  extended  his  observations  to  matters  of  compa- 
ratively trifling  import. 
^  The  CHAPEL  of  the  Charter  House  is  built  of  brick  and 
boulder,  and  lined  with  wainscot  six  feet  high ;  the  floor  is  paved 
with  tile ;  the  pews  oak,  with  two  aisles ;  the  windows  Grothic ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  building  a  range  of  pillars  and  arches  of  the 
Tnscan  order.  The  north  wall  has  two  small  windows,  in  which 
are  the  arms  of  Mr.  Sutton,  in  painted  glass.  A  window,  with  a 
flat  arch,  and  five  lancet-shaped  divisions,  nearly  fills  tiie  space 
between  tlie  altar  and  the  ceiling.  The  key-stones  of  th^  Tuscan 
arches,  the  brackets  and  decorations  of  which  are  clumsy  and 
inelegant,  are  Mr.  Sutton's  arms. 

The  ceiling  along  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  entirely 
flat.    There  is  at  this  end  a  strong  plain  gallery. 

The  altar,  round  which  the  wainsootting  is  nine  feet  high,  ia 
cjevated  on  a  single  step.  Over  it,  the  plain  gilt  pannels  con- 
tain the  Decalpgue,  the  Creed,  and  the  Pater  Noster^  with  a  tri>- 

2  M  3  angla 
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angle  in  a  glory,  and  a  eircolar  pediment  insaibed  from  the  22d 
chapter*of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

At  the  west  end  is  a  small,  plain  organ,  on  a  very  rich  gal- 
lery, if,  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  a  crowd  of  unmeaning  ornaments 
can  make  it  so — helmets,  armour,  flags,  drums,  guns,  masks, 
cherubim,  coats  of  arms,  heads,  hearts,  guitars,  and  composite 
capitals,  without  shafts,  or  any  kind  of  termini.  Such  were  the 
heterogeneous  assemblages  admired  in  the  days  of  James  I. 

The  length  of  the  chapel  is  sixty-three  feet,  breadth  thirty* 
eight,  altitude  twenty-four. 

The  greatest  curiosity  in  this  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the 
founder,  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  described.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  altar  is  the  monument  of  *'  John  Law,  Esq.  one 
of  the  executors  of  the  founder.''  He  died  the  1 7th  of  October, 
1G14.  He  is  represented  dressed  in  black  robes,  and  a  mfi;  and 
with  a  pointed  beard.  There  is  a  canopy  oyer  his  head,  and 
angels  on  the  sides.  There  is  a  representation  of  an  infant  seated 
on  a  skull,  intimating  that  all  ages  are  subject  to  mortality. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  figure  of  Francis 
Beaumont,  Esq.  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  a  gown  and  mff, 
before  a  desk,  on  which  is  an  inscription,  giving  some  account 
of  his  birth,  death,  &c 

A  tablet  on  the  south  wall,  having  a  long  Latin  inscription,  \n 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Levett,  M.  D.  physician  to  the 
hospital  twelve  years,  who  died  July  %  1725,  aged  fifty*six. 
Another  tablet  on  the  north  wall,  inscribed  also  in  Latin,  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Walker,  LLD.  who  was  schoolmaster  here  in 
the  year  1679.  The  inscription  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  John 
Pavis,  master  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  He  died  June 
12,  172b.  On  the  same  wall  is  another,  also  in  the  same  lan« 
guage,  to  the  memory  of  Andrew  Tooke,  A.  M.  before-menti« 
oned.    He  died  in  1731. 

Besides  these,  and  several  others,  Stowe  says,  that  here  was 
huried  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and  his  wife  Margaret;  Sir  Walter 

Manny, 
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Manny,  Knt.;  Philip  Morg;an,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1434;  Bartho- 
lomew  Rede,  Knt  mayor  of  London,  1503,  &c.^ 

A  door  at  the  north  end  of  the  Piazza  leads  to  the  feet  of  an 
enormons  stairoase,  adorned  with  a  vaat  variety  of  minute  orna- 
ments carred  on  every  part  capable  of  receiving  carving.  Those 
decorations,  with  pointed  doors  and  mvllioned  windows,  show  it 
to  be  of  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk's  time.  These  stairs  lead  to  the 
Governor's  room,  to  the  Master's  apartments,  and  to  those  of  the 
Receiver.  They  lead  also,  on  the  left,  through  a  gallery,  to  tha 
terrace  over  the  cloister,  which  has  a  handsome  pavilion  in  the 
centre,  that  affords  a  roost  pleasing  summer  view  on  the  trees  and 
gardens  on  either  side. 

From  the  gallery  a  door  opens  to  a  library,  presented  in  some 
measure  by  Daniel  Wray,  Esq.  deputy  teller  of  the  Exchequer. 
This  gentleman  died  in  1783,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
two,  and  left  his  books  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  widow ;  who, 
knowing  his  attachment  to  tlie  Charter  House,  where  he  had  re- 
ceived his  education,  made  the  governors  an  offer  of  them,  whieh 
was  thankfully  accepted.  This  room  was  taken  for  their  reoep« 
tion,  from  the  ancient  apartment  originally  used  for  the  gover- 
nors'  meetings.  Though  very  large,  three  sides  are  nearly  filled 
by  this  very  good  collection  of  many  ancient  editiona  of  various 
learned  works,  enlivened  by  many  of  our  valuable  authors.  They 
are  placed  under  the  care  of  the  master,  preacher,  head-schooU 
master,  and  a  librarian,  whose  salary  is  twenty  pounds  per  an- 
num. The  original  catalogue  was  written  by  T.  Wing,  who  laith- 
fuUy  served  the  donor  thirty-eight  yean  as  a  servant,  and  was 
rewarded  by  him  with  a  clerk's  place  in  his  Majesty's  Receipt  of 
Exchequer, 

d  M  4  Over 

*  Mr.  Malcolm,  with  bit  ooDgtant  attention  to  aiinotia  not  noticed  by 
other  aothort,  has  given  a  lomewbat  tedious  and  oninteresting  list  of  mo- 
nouMtttal  inicriptioiit,  inoTcry  partoftbii  place  j  as  well  as  on  the  Paye- 
inent  in  the  Piana ;  but  as  they  conyey  little  or  no  information  of  general 
utility  I  have  porposely  omitted  them.    What  iidlows  if  of  more  value* 
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Over  the  cbimney  hangs  a  good  portrait  of  Mr.  Wray.  *  II 
is  extremely  well  painted,  and  represents  a  mild  and  benevolent 
set  of  features.  Below  is  a  bronze  medallion  of  the  same  gentle- 
man ;  a  profile  bust  in  a  Roman  mantle,  inscribed  "  Daniel  Wrav» 
Anglus  Mi.  XXIV.  ;*'  on  the  reverse,  "  Nil  actum  reputans  cum 
quid  superesset  agendum,^*  by  G.  Poz2i». 

The  decorations  of  the  old  Court-room  are  of  those  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  :  though  much  mutilated,  it  is  still  magnificent,  and 
venerable.  The  ceiling,  however,  has  been  white-washed.  That 
bane  of  antiquity,  and  of  all  taste  has  demolished  the  embla- 
;toned  armorial  distinctions,  painted  and  gilded  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whose  family  they  belonged.  The 
ceiling  is  flat;  and  the  crests  and  supporters,  within  circular  and 
square  pannels,  are  of  stucco.  The  Duke's  motto,  *'  Sola  Vistas 
invicta,'^  is  inscribed  at  the  north  end.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
tapestry  ;  the  story  of  which,  however,  is  not  any  where  related. 
One  of  the  subjects  is  a  siege  ;  but  though  it  is  otherwise  perfect, 
the  colours  are  in  many  places  faded  even  to  the  obliteration  of  the 
•  figures. 

The  chimney-piece  is  very  richly  adorned.  The  basement  is 
formed  by  four  Tuscan  pillars;  ill  the  intercolumniatious  are 
gilded  shields  containing  paintings  of  Mars  and  Minerva.  On 
pannels  of  gold,  over  the  the  fire-place,  are  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Chanty.  TJie  next  division  is  composed  of  four  Ionic  pillars  ; 
between  them  are  arched  pannels,  with  fanciful  gilded  ornaments. 
The  pedestals  contain  paintings  of  the  Annunciation  and  Last 
Supper ;  the  figures  of  these  are  of  gold,  upon  a  black  ground, 
and  are  extremely  well  done.  The  space  between  the  pedestals 
is  filled  by  a  gold  ground,  on  which  have  been  introduced  Mr. 
Sutton's  arms  and  initials.  Scrolls  and  cupids  fill  the  intervals. 
The  great  centre  pannei  is  of  gold  ;  with  an  oval,  containing  the 
arms  of  James  I.  and  a  carved  cherub  beneath. 

The  ceiling,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  is  supported  by  t^o 

ptllarSj. 
V  A  kit»c«t  copied  by  Powelhi  in  1785«  from  a  picture  by  Mr.  D«nce. 
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pilkrs,  half  Gothic  and  half  Grecian.  They  were  placed  there 
since  1611.  Near  them  is  a  large  projecting  window,  of  sixteen 
divisions,  and  two  others  of  eight,  farther  sonth.  They  are 
adorned  by  Mr.  Sutton's  arms,  in  painted  glass,  dated  1614.  The 
only  use  now  made  of  this  apartment  is  for  the  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  founder. 

•  Mr.  Malcolm  exclaims,  "  In  what  other  house  shall  we  find  so 
interesting  an  apartment !"  adding,  that  almost  every  illustrious 
character  which  England  has  produced,  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  down  to  that  of  Charles  I.  has  frequented  this  room,  either 
as  inhabitants,  attendants  on  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  as 
visitors  of  the  illustrious  owners,  or  as  governors  of  Mr.  Sut- 
ton's Charity.  During  the  Interregnum  all  the  principals  of  the 
factious  party  have  been  within  it ;  and  since  their  overth/ow,  the 
governors  have  been  men  of  the  first  eminence  in  law,  politics, 
and  divinity* 

Returning  through  the  gallery,  we  come  to  The  AntuRaam 
of  the  governors,  near  the  stair-case.  This  room  is  pannelled, 
and  the  chimney-piece  decorated  with  a  very  large  baso  relievo, 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  but  rudely  executed.  Two  highly 
polished  ancient  oaken  tables,  with  enormous  urns,  and  Ionic  capi- 
tals, stand  within  it. 

The  Governor's  Room,  is  a  very  excellent  apartment.  It 
has  a  handsome  Corinthian  Chimney-Piece,  surmounted  by  Mr. 
Sutton's  crest.  Between  the  pillars  over  the  fire-place  is  his 
original  portrait,  being  that  from  which  Vertue  made  his  en- 
graving. The  countenance  is  manly,  open,  and  benevolent, 
with  large  piercing  eyes;  the  face  receives  additional  interest 
from  his  silver  locks  and  beard;  but  the  colours  are  rather  faded. 
His  dress  is  a  black  furred  gown,  held  across  the  breast  by  his 
left  hand ;  near  which  is  a  piece  of  the  chain  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages.  The  frame  round  this  picture  is  very  finely 
carved,  with  figures  of  aged  men,  and  boys  consulting  globes ;  also 
in^thematical  instruments,  scrolls,  and  his  arms  richly  gilt;  in* 
spribed, ''  »tatis  79,  anno  1611.'^ 

2  pn 
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On  the  ltd  side  of  the  chimney  is  a  whole  length  of  Chsriea  11. 
with  all  the  insignia  of  Royalty  on  and  about  him,  in  a  dark 
wig,  his  right  hand  on  his  hip,  and  his  hat  in  the  left.  The  right 
leg  extended.  The  face  is  correctly  drawn  and  well  coloured  ; 
but  the  drapery  is  indifferent.    No  painter's  name. 

The  munificent  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  repre* 
seated  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  robes.  His  chair  is  purple, 
fringed  with  gold.  He  rests  on  an  open  book  against  his  thigh, 
and  holds  a  white  handkerchief  in  his  left  hand,  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair.  The  collegiate  cap  injures  the  contour  of  his  face,  which 
is  shaded  by  chesnut  hair.  On  his  chin  and  lips  are  tufts  of  beard, 
lie  has  heavy  eye  brows,  and  not  a  very  prepossessing  counte- 
nance. A  table,  covered  with  purple  velvet,  supports  a  book  and 
letter  before  him,  and  the  back  ground  is  formed  by  a  portico. 
This  picture,  which  has  no  painter's  name,  is  hung  on  the  east 
wall*. 

Sheldon  was  an  ornament  to  his  profession.  He  did  honour 
to  his  promotion  by  his  patron  Charles  II.  whom  he  attended  in 
his  exile.  He  was  equally  conspicuous  for  his  charity  and  his 
piety.  He  expended  above  60,000/.  in  public  and  private  bene* 
factious,  in  relieving  the  miserable  and  distressed  in  the  time  of 
the  pestilence,  and  in  redeeming  Christian  slaves.  His  theatre 
at  Oxford  is  a  magnificent  proof  of  his  respect  to  the  University 
in  which  he  had  most  honourably  presided,  aa  Warden  of  the 
College  of  All  Souls.f 

Over  a  handsome  mahogany  door  is  a  half  length  of  Doctor 
Thomas  Burnet,  master  of  this  house,  in  1685.  He  was  the  an- 
ther of  that  well-known  work,  the  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth; 

''  a  bean- 

«  Malcolm. 

f  TcnnanU  I  hare  before  liad  an  opportunity  of  adding  iny  feeble  testi* 
inony  to  the  worth  of  this  venerable  and  nmnificeDt  prelate ;  thoogh  his  con- 
duct respeciing  Toleration  and  the  Corpiiration  Act  was  not  of  a  nature  to  se- 
cure him  unqualified  praise.  Vide  History  of  StafTordshire,  in  Vol.  XHI. 
Part  II.  •'  Bcautic»/'  ice.  p.  1006—1000. 
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^  a  beavliM  aod  pbiloiophical  romance/'  and  alto  of  Arcb^eo- 
logia  PIiikMophica.  At  the  time  he  publiBhed  tbu  latter  work, 
he  was  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  the  clerk  of  the  eloaet;  but  the 
freedom  of  opinion  manifested  in  this  book  brought  upon  him  a 
host  of  btgotted  and  ill-natured  persons,  who  succeeded  in  ousting 
him  from  his  places  held  under  the  king.  Neither  his  known  and 
acknowledged  private  virtues,  his  great  learning,  nor  his  solemn 
declaration  of  faith  in  every  part  of  the  sacred  writings  could 
save  him  from  the  rancour  of  his  enemies.  The  enmity  created 
by  an  offensive  book,  whether  that  offence  is  justly  founded  or 
not,  is  of  the  most  subtle  and  deadly  nature;  and  an  attack^, 
real  or  supposed,  upon  any  favourite  prejudice,  is  often  resented 
with  the  greatest  virulence  and  lurking  indignation.  The  truth 
of  this  remark  was  exemplified,  in  some  degree,  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Burnet  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  and  apparently  desti-i 
tote  of  ambition ;  yet  the  odium  ikeoiogicum,  excited  by  his 
Archaohgia  Tkeologica,  brought  upon  him  a  world  of  ccnsuro 
and  undeserved  abuse.  He  accordingly  retired  from  court,  and 
according  to  Oldmixon,  the  See  of  Canterbuiy,  to  which  it  was 
probable  he  would  have  been  raised  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
Tlllotson,  had  it  not  been  for  this  unfortunate  book^  which  oc- 
casioned him  to  be  then  ropreseuted  by  some  bishops  as  a  scep- 
tical writer.  He  then  retired  to  the  Charter- House,  and  there 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his  beloved  studies  and  con- 
temphitions,  and  died  in  the  year  1710.  He  wrote  some  other 
works,  particularly  ''  De  Fide  et  ofiiciis  Cbristianorum/'  and 
^«  De  Statu  Mortoorum  et  Resurgentium/'  both  of  which  are 
posthumous  works  ;  and  have  been  translated  into  English.  In 
the  latter  Dr.  Burnet  holds  the  millenarian  opinion,  and  doiies  the 
notion  of  the  Eternity  of  future  punishment 

The  following  anecdote,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  doc* 
tor's  situation  and  duties  at  the  Charter-House,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.    In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  id66»  one  Androw  Pop- 
ham,  a  Roman  Catholic,  came  to  theSDharter-Honse,  with  a  letter 
8  from 
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from  King  James  to  the  governon,  requiring  then  to  choose  9mi 
admit  him,  the  said  Andrew  Popham,  a  pensioner  thereof^  "  with- 
oat  tendering,  oath  or  oaths  unto  him,  or  requiring  of  him  any 
sabscription,  recogiiition,  or  other  act  or  acts,  iu  conformity  to 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  the 
same  is  now  established;  and  notwithstanding  any  statute,  order, 
or  constitution,  of  or  in  the  said  hospital;  with  which,''  says 
his  Majesty,  "  we  are  graciously  pleased  to  dispense  in  his  be- 
half/' 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  governors  were  assembled, 
Popham,  appeared,  and  the  King's  l^etter  was  read ;  upon  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies  moved,  that  without  any  debate 
tAiey  should  proceed  to  vote,  whether  Andrew  Popham  should  be 
admitted  a  pensioner  of  the  Hospital,  according  to  the  King's 
liCtter ;  and  it  was  put  apon  the  master.  Dr.  Burnet,  as  the  se- 
nior to  vote  first.  The  master  told  the  governors,  that  he 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  acquaint  their  lordships  with  the 
state  and  constitution  of  that  Hospital;  though  this  was  opposed 
by  some;  yet,  after  a  little  debate,  the  master  was  heard;  who 
observed,  that  to  admit  a  pensioner  into  the  hospital  without  his 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  was  not  only  con* 
trary  to  the  constitution  of  the  Hospital,  but  to  an  express  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  better  establishment  thereof.  One  of  the 
governors  asked  what  this  was  to  the  purpose?  To  whom  the 
Dukeof  Ormond  replied,  that  he  thought  it  much  to  the  purpose; 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  not  so  slight  a  thing  as  not  to  de« 
serve  a  consideration.  After  some  other  discourse,  the  qnestion 
was  put,  whether  Popham  should  be  admitted  ?  and  passed  in  the 
negative. 

A  second  letter  from  the  King  was  afterwards  sent;  to  which 
the  governors,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  Majesty,  humbly  re- 
plied, and  gave  their  reasons  why  they  could  not  comply  with  his 
pleasure,  in  admitting  Andrew  Popham  as  a  pensioner  of  the 
Hospital.    This  not  satisfying  James,  he  qrdered  Chapcellor  ]eh 

ferjen 
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ferieft  to  find  out  a  way  how  he  might  haVe  right  done  him  at  the 
Hospital ;  and  the  master  was  particularly  threatened  to  be  sum- 
moned before  the  ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  But  at  this  time 
they  were  quarrelling  with  the  Universities^  and  had  their  hands 
full  of  business,  and  so  the  affair  was  dropped. 

This  was  the  first  stand  made  against  the  dispensing  power  of 
that  reign,  by  any  society  of  England,  and  rendered  signal  seryict 
to  the  public ;  for  whatever  objections  can  justly  be  urged  against 
restrictive  oaths,  subscriptions,  and  tests,  it  was  perfectly  right 
in  the  governors  not  to  allow  even  royalty  itself  to  trample  on 
the  established  forms  of  the  institution.  A  Relation  of  the  Char- 
ier-House proceedings  upon  this  occasion  was  published  by  Dr. 
Burnet,  in  1689. 

The  portrait  of  this  excellent  man  in  the  Charter- Hourie,  is 
a  good  painting  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  was  Burnet's 
intimate  friend,  and  prided  himself  upon  the  finishing  which  he 
bad  given  to  it  He  has  represented  him  seated,  in  a  black 
gown  and  band,  with  his  left  arm  resting  on  that  of  the  chair,  his 
glove  on,  and  the  right  held  in  his  hand;  and  near  him  an  open 
book.  He  appears  to  be  about  sixty  years  of  age;  the  hair 
short,  slightly  tinged  with  grey;  and  his  features  regular  and 
grave,  but  very  pleasing.  Ha  is  altogether  a  thin  man,  but  of  a 
good  countenance. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  mahogany  door,  before-mentioned,  hangs 
a  whole  length  figure  of  William  Craven,  Earl  of  Craven,  the  first 
Baron  and  Earl*  of  that  name.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  WiU 
liam  Craven  Lord  Mayor,  and  beiug  much  afiected  with  military 
exercises  from  his  youth,  greatly  signalized  himself  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  under  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange.  In  these 
valiant  adv^tnres,  he  gained  such  honour,  that,  on  his  return 

he' 

^  But  DOt,  as  Mr.  Malcolm  lays,  the  only  Earl  of  that  name.  The  present 
WilUnm  ViMoont  Uffington,  of  Uffington,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  is  a^se 
Earl  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire.  Hq  was  so  created,  June  13th,  ISOJ .  His 
lordship  married,  Dec.  isnh»  1807,  Mist  Louisa  Bmoton,  of  Covent  Oardea 
Theatre. 
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he  was  fint  knii^bted  at  Newmarket,  March  4th,  1625,  asd  was 
deservedly  raised  to  the  degree  and  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  thia 
realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Craven,  of  Hampsted-Marshall,  in  the 
oounty  of  Berks. 

He  defended  the  Protestants  in  Germany  nnder  the  renowned 
Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  in  1632,  and  was  one  of  the  English 
volunteers  who  so  gallantly  obliged  the  Castle  of  Cmtzenack  t» 
surrender,  after  three  severe  assaults ;  in  one  of  which  he  was 
wounded,  and,  on  his  coming  into  the  King  of  Sweden's  pre^ 
sence,  he  was  told  by  his  Majesty,  that "  He  ventured  so  deape^ 
rately,  he  bid  his  younger  brother  fair  play  fer  the  estate/' 

At  the  siege  of  Limegea,  nnder  the  Elector  Palatine,  he,  along 
with  Prince  Rupert,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and,  on  obtaining  his 
liberty,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  states  of  Holland,  nn« 
der  the  Prince  of  Orange,  where  he  resided  uptil  the  Restoratipn 
of  Charles  II. 

Though  he  had  not  personally  served  this  monarch's  murdered 
father,  in  his  struggle  against  his  pious  rebellious  subjects,  he, 
nevertheless,  manifested  his  loyalty  in  sending  him,  from  time  to 
time,  considerable  supplies,  as  be  did  also  to  Charles  11.  in  hia 
greatest  necessities.  For  these  dntiful  services  he  was  suitably 
rewarded,  after  the  Restoration;  and,  on  the  16th  of  March  was 
advanced  to  higher  degrees  of  honour  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Craven,  of  Uffington,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  Earl  Craven  of 
Craven,  in  com.  Ebor. 

His  lordship  suffered  greatly  for  his  adherence  to  the  Royal 
cause.  The  hypocritical  Parliament  confiscated  his  estates,  be* 
•anse  on  the  evidence  of  one  Falconer,  a  mean  perjqred  fellow,  he 
was  found  guilty  of  having  promoted  a  petition  "  wherein  se- 
veral persons  did  desire  to  be  entertained  to  serve  the  King  of 
Scots  against  the  Parliament  of  England,  by  the  name  of  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  rebeb."  On  this  charge,  unsopported  by 
any  respectable  evidence,  and  in  defiance  of  the  most  earnest  and 
repeated  remonstrances  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  States 
General,  these  wretches  determined  to  divide  his  lordship's  per« 
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aonal  estate  throughout  all  Eagland,  to  their  own  use.  So  flag* 
rant,  however,  was  this  robbery,  that  it  met  with  great  opposition 
in  Parliament ;  "  and  when  the  act  for  the  sale  of  his  estate  was 
put  to  the  question,  there  were  twenty,  in  the  negative,  and  only 
twenty -three  members  in  the  affirmative,  of  whom  nine  con- 
tracted for  nearly  5000/.  per  annum  of  the  estate,  as  appeared  by 
the  books  of  Dniry-House ;  besides  what  was  bought  in  other 
men's  names,  for  the  use  of  members  of  that  Parliament;  and  those 
who  were  of  the  former  Parliament,  who  voted  the  confiscation  of 
his  estate/'  • 

After  the  Restoration,  as  before  mentioned.  Lord  Craven  was  in 
great  esteem  with  the  Court ;  and  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
the  king's  aunt,  committed  all  her  aHairs  to  him. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  still  in  favour,  and  at-* 
tended  the  Coronation ;  but  he  soon  after  learnt  that  the  king 
would  be  pleased  with  the  resignation  of  his  commission  as  colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  foot  guards,  called  the  Coldstream  Regimeut, 
upon  which  his  lordship  said,  '*  If  they  take  away  ray  regiment, 
they  might  as  well  take  away  my  life,  since  I  have  nothing  else 
wherewith  to  divert  myself."  Upon  which  he  was  allowed  to 
keep  his  regiment 

At  the  Revolution,  however,  he  finally  lost  his  favourite  com- 
mission, as  well  as  his  lord  lientenantcy  of  the  county  of  Middle* 
sex,  to  which  he  bad  been  appointed  on  the  death  of  George, 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  in  the  year  1670.  His  lordship,  neverths^ 
less,  to  the  time  of  bis  death,  though  divested  of  every  office,  de- 
pendant on  the  Crown,  was  ever  ready  to  serve  the  public,  and 
was  particularly  famous  for  giving  directions  in  extinguishing  fires 
in  the  city  of  London  and  subsurbs ;  of  which  he  had  so  early 
intelligence,  and  was  so  ready  to  mount  on  horseback  to  assist 
with  his  presence,  that  it  became  a  common  saying,  *'  His  horse 
smelt  a  fire  as  soon  as  it  happened." 

In  the  early  part  of  his  lordship's  life,  lie  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in  Europe;  an  useful 

subject, 
*  Collin's  Peerage,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydgei,  Vol.  V.  419. 
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subject,  charitable,  abstemious  as  to  himself,  geuerous  to  others, 
fiuniliar  in  his  conversation,  and  universally  beloved.  He  died* 
unmarried,  on  April  IHIi,  1697,  aged  eighty-five  years  and  ten 
months,  and  was  buried  at  Binsley,  near  Coventry,  the  30th  of 
April  following.  * 

The  portrait  which  has  occasioned  this  brief  memoir,  represents 
his  lordship  in  a  complete  coat  of  mail,  with  a  truncheon  in  his 
right  hand,  and  his  left  against  the  hip.  His  mantle  and  helmet 
lie  by  him  on  a  bank,  and  in  the  back  ground  is  a  distant  camp. 
He  has  dark  flowing  hair,  wbibkers,  a  band  and  tassels,  and  a  com- 
manding countenance,  and  appears  about  forty.  It  is  a  very  good 
picture ;  but  has  no  painter's  name. 

On  the  west  wall,  opposite  the  Earl,  is  a  whole  length  picture 
of  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Bushy  eye-brows,  and  an 
enormous  light-coloured  wig,  partly  obscure,  a  large  and  unplea- 
sant set  of  features.  His  vest  is  of  white  satin,  puffed  over  the 
waist;  iiis  right  arm  rests  on  the  hip,  and  he  holds  his  gloves  in 
his  left  hand.  The  arms  and  knees  are  loaded  with  lace  and  rib* 
bands.  Those  ornaments,  and  the  high-heeled  shoes,  give  the 
figure  of  a  half  masculine,  half  feminine  appearance,  that  is  far 
from  pleasing. 

This  room  is  also  decorated  with  portraits  of  the  Lord  dmn- 
cellor  Shaftesbury ;  a  half  length ;  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury ;  a  whole  length ;  James  Scot,  Duke  of  Monmouth ; 
a  whole  length;  and  also  one  or  two  others.  The  frames  of  all 
these  pictures  are  of  stucco  and  white ;  and  between  them  art 
white  ornaments,  on  a  blue  ground ;  the  ceiling  of  the  room  is 
also  stuccoed ;  the  floor  waxed  and  polished. 

In  the  long  ancient  gallery,  facing  the  Master's  Apartments, 
which  adjoin  the  governor's  room,  are  the  following  pictures, 
generally  dirty  and  neglected :  Dr.  Benjamin  Laney,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  a  good  picture,  half-length.  The  Doctor  appears,  with  his 
}iand  on  a  skull;  white  curled  hair,  and  a  black  cap;  Dr.  John 
Robinson,  Dean  of  Windsor,  Bisliop  of  Bristol^  and  Lord  Privy 

Seal, 

*  Collin's  ubi  tuprn. 
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iSea],  dresned  in  his  robes,  and  a  black  wig ;  bis  face  large  and 
full,  inclining  to  corpulency ;  Dr.  Humpbrey  Hencbman,  Bisbop 
tof  liondoii,  in  his  robes,  grey  hair  and  beard,  wiih  a  good  coun- 
tenance ;  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  Morley,  Bishoj^ 
of  Winchester;  John,  Lord  Sdmers,  and  one  dr  two  others. 

THE  HALL  of  Ihe  Charter-House  is  a  very  ancient  part  of 
these  buildings:  On  the  east  side  is  a  large  fire*p1ilce ;  the  an« 
cient  galleries  are  also  very  large,  but  now  almost  useless.  lu 
the  great  window  Ih  an  emblematical  design,  in  painted  glass,  re- 
presenting a  conflict  on  a  bridge,  a  ship,  &c; 

THE  SCHOOL  stands  at  the  eiLst  end  of  the  cloister,  and  is  a 
reiry  large  To6m :  dver  it  is  the  Dormitory ;  and  on  the  ground 
flck>r,  facing  the  school,  is  the  Scholars'  jfJalL 

The  opposite'buildihgs  are  the  works  6f  varions  periods^  chiefly 
since  the  Charter  House  came  into  Mr.  Sutton's  possession.  The 
apartinenis  within  are  comfortable.  The  gateway  of  the  burial- 
ground  is  so  much  decayed  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  greater 
antiquity  than  it  deserves ;  if  we  may  judge  from  its  Grecian 
style.  ♦ 

Within' TVitr  Wilderness  are  many  douriahing  trees,  and  is  a 
very  pleasant  place  for  an  evening  walk.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a 
large  Kitchen  Garden,  from  which  a  great  portion  of  the  vege- 
tables for  the  house  is  produced.  At  no  great  distance  from  this 
place  is  a  curious  representation' of  Mr.  Sutton's  ardns  and  crest, 
on  a  large  scale,  made  by  a  pensioner  some  years  ago,  with  diflSsrent 
coloured  pebbles.  It  forms  an  excellent  pavement,  and  is  done  in 
a  very  masterly  manner. 

CHARTERHOUSE-SQUARE  is  formed,  oti  three  sides,  by 
very  good  houses,  the  fourth,  which  is  the  west,  is  filled  partly 
by  the  old  walls  of  the  monastery.  The  north  side  is  oceupiedj 
by  the  C barter- llouse, .a  few  good  houses,  and  Rutland  Place; 
the  east  by  the  houses  of  respectable  inhabitants,  and  the  south 
by  the  London  Ir^rmaryfor  the  Eye,  and  sever^  good  hoosea^ 

Part  in;  2N  The 
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The  centre^  or  area  of  the  square,  is  handsomely  railed^  and  shadeit 
by  two  interesting  avenues  of  old  trees. 

At  the  north-east  comer  is  Rutiand  Plafie,  so  named  from  the 
house  of  that  noble  family,  afterwards  used  as  a  theatre  by  Sir 
William  Davenant  This,  I  conjecture,  was  at  a  time  when  the 
regicide  Parliament,  who  could  murder  and  plunder  in  the  name 
«f  th£  Lord,  was.  so  puritanically  pious  as  to  f«rbid  the  acting 
•f  tragedies  and  comisdies  as  profane  and  unholy  things ;.  oa 
which,  as  Dryderi  says.  Sir  William  Davenant,  a  poet  of  no  mean 
rank,  was  forced  "  to  turn  his  thoughts  anotiier  way,  and  to  itt* 
Iroduce  the  examples  of  moral  virtue^  written  in  verse,  and  per- 
fiurmed  in  recitative  music.  The  original  of  this  music,  and  of 
the  scenes  which  adorned  his  works,  be  had  from  the  Italian 
operas ;  but  be  heightened  his  characters,'^  as  Dryden  imagines, 
*'  from  Corneille  and  some  French  poets.'' 

This  square  has  been  the  residence  of  several  eminent  per- 
sons ;  Sir  William  Mnnson,  Lady  Finch,  and  her  son  Heneage  ; 
William  Lord  Cavendisti ;  Lord  Dimsmore,  and  Lady  delaWarre; 
Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  Lady  Wharton,  and  several  others  resided 
in  and  near  the  old  church-yard  of  which  this  is  the  site.  It  is  a 
qotet  rural  place ;  but,  except  the  celebrated  Hospital,  the  chief 
ornament  of  Charter-House  Square  is  THE  LONDON  INFIRM- 
ABY  FOR  THE  EYE,  at  N*>  4(X 

This  excellent  charity  owes  its  origin  to  the  benevolent  exer- 
tions of  the  late  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Ely  Place,  Holborn ;  a  gen^ 
lieman  as  oonspicuous  for  simplicity  of  manners,  and  amiabU- 
ness  of  character  as  for  the  extent,  of  his  knowledge  and  expo- 
n^uce  as  a  surgeon  and  successful  practitioner.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  having  this  opportunity  of  recalling  to  mind  his  nn- 
nerouB  excellencies  both  as  a  man  and  a  scholar.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  httt  commenced  with  the  publication  of  his  excellent 
Treatise  on  the  Human  Ear ;  the  MS.  of  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  inspect  during  its  progress  tlirough  the  press. 
In  the  year  1809,.  a  few  gentlemen  having  formed  themselves 

iAl0 
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Ihto  a  e6niimitlee«  Mr.  Saanden  addressaed  to  them  the  following 
introdactory  Letter:  "  Gentlemen :^- A 8  yon  have  resolved  to 
6ohmit  this  Charity  in  a  regular  form  to  the  notice  of  the  public^ 
it  will  not  be  foreign  M  the  design,  if  I  shonld  revert  to  the  cir<- 
camstanees  which  attended  its  origin.  On  the  Ist  of  October, 
1804,  i  published  a  proposal  for  instituting  a  Dispensary  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  This 
proposal  was  sanctioned  by  the  testimonials  of  the  physicians  cf 
St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's  Hospital,  where  I  had  been  engaged  in 
professional  stodies  ten  years,  during  eight  of  which  I  had  acted 
as  the  teacher  of  practical  anatomy.  The  plan  was  immediately 
encouraged— this  charity  was  instituted  under  the  name  of  Th^ 
London  Dispensary  for  curing  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear, 
and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  Sdth  of  March^ 
1805. 

"  Subsequently  to  the  date  of  my  proposal,  a  similar  insti- 
itttion,  honoured  with  the  royal  patronage,  was  founded  and 
established  in  Westminster.  Although  the  prospectus  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  was  not  beard  of  until  many  months  after  the 
publication  of  my  proposal,  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  that 
institution  first  appeared  before  the  public  in  a  regular  and 
organised  form ;  and  this,  which  is  the  original,  is  consequently 
cdnsidered  by  all  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  facts  as  the 
•opy.  Apprehensive  of  this  impression,  I  imSMdiately  claimed, 
by  public  advertisements,  which  were  never  answered,  the  prio- 
rity of  my  proposal. 

"  I  should  be  excused  for  thus  obCiruding  on  your  notice,  if  I 
sought  merely  the  indulgence  of  honest  pride,  by  maintaining 
this  just  ckim  to  respect ;  but  i  shall  yet  more  readily  be  ex- 
cuse, when  you  reflect,  that  if  I  had  abandoned  thb  claim,  tha 
public  would  continue  to  regard  me  as  an  humble  copyist. 

*'  In  the  return  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  delivering  t^ 
you^  the  cured  are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  the  diseases  with 
which  they  were  afflicted.  In  addition  to  the  observations  made 
•n  the  Ibraier  reports,  and  equally  applioaUe  te  the  pr^lent, 

2  N  2  there. 
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there  is  one  point  eii  which  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  e%pt* 
tiating,  I  mean  the  adaptation  of  an  operation  on  the  cataract  ta 
the  condition  of  childhood,  by  which  1  have  succeasfully  cured, 
without  a  failure,  thirty-one  persons*  born  blind,  many  of  them 
in  infancy,  and  one  even  at  the  early  period  of  two  months.  Re- 
serving for  another  occasion  the  communication  of  the  method 
^hich  1  pursue  for  the  care  of  very  young  children,  I  shall  no 
farther  compare  it  with  extraction,  than  by  observing,  that  ex- 
traction is  wholly  inapplicable  to  children,  or  only  fprtuitously 
successful.  Those  who  on  all  occasions  adhere  to  this  operation, 
and  have  never  turned  their  thoughts  towards  the  application  of 
taieans  more  suitable  to  this  tender  age,  have  been  obliged  to 
wait  until  the  patient  has  acquired  snfRcieut  reason  to  be  tracta- 
table— -otherwise,  than  they  have  deviated  from  this  conduct,  the 
event  has  afforded  little  cause  ot  self-congratulation. 

*'  How  great  the  advantage  of  an  early  en  re,  is  a  question  of 
BO  difiiciilt  solution.  Eyes  originally  affected  with  cataracts  con* 
tract  an  unsteady  and  rolling  motion,  which  remains  after  their 
Removal,  and  retards,  even  when  it  does  not  ultimately  prevent, 
the  full  benefit  of  the  operation.  A  person  cured  at  a  late  pe- 
riod cannet  overcome  this  awkward  habit  by  the  utmost  exertion 
of  reason,  or  efforts  of  the  will.  But  the  actions  of  the  infant 
lure  instinctive.  Surrounding  objects  attract  attention,  and  the 
eye  naturally  follows  them.  The  management  of  the  eye  is 
therefore  readily  acquired,  his  vision  rapidly  improves,  and  he 
will  most  probably  be  susceptible  of  education  about  the  usual 
period. 

"  This  process  for  curing  the  eataract  in  children,  together 
with  other  observations  relative  to  the  eye,  wbich  I  am  about  to 
publish  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made,  has 
already  been  freely  communicated  to  an  individual,  and  the 
ample  scene  of  experience  which  this  Infirmary  affiirds,  opened 

to 
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to  his  yiew^  from  a  disinterested  wish  to  promote  his  professional 
object.  Mr.  Adams  has  since  settled  in  Exeter,  and  there  esta« 
blished  a  charity  on  the  model  of  this  Institution.  This  event  I 
could  not  refrain  from  noticing,  because  it  must  excite  in  your 
minds,  and  the  minds  of  the  governors,  the  grateful  reflection, 
that  your  benevolence  has  given  life  and  activity  to  an  institu- 
tion, which  has  benefitted  society  not  only  in  its  own  operation, 
but  by  giving  direct  origin  to  an  establishment,  producing  its 
contingent  of  good  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom.  That  which 
was  so  liberally  given  in  the  spirit  of  private  friendship,  has  been 
so  long  withheld  from  the  public  in  the  hope  of  making  it  more 
worthy  of  their  acceptance,  and  not  through  a  mercenary  motive, 
as  some  have  malignantly  observed,  or  an  inclination  to  boast 
the  possession  of  a  secret.  A  conscientious  discharge  of  my  duty 
is  all  my  merit  and  all  my  boast,  the  reward  which  has  been  be* 
stowed  on  it,  your  applause,  and  the  approbation  of  the  go** 
vemors. 

*'  I  am,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  Ely  Place,  "  J.  C.  SAUNDERS. 

*'  March  25,  1809.*' 

llie  managers  of  this  admirable  Institution,  instead  of  expend- 
ing the  subscriptions  in  building,  prudently  purchased  the  lease 
of  a  house  in  this  Square,  where  all  the  business  of  this  Charity 
is  carried  on,  at  a  rent  of  65/.  for  300/;  and  178/.  for  fixtures  and 
furniture. 

This  Charity  is  in  a  flourishing  state :  the  good  that  it  has 
already  done  is  immense ;  and  the  support  it  meets  with  very 
great  and  much  merited.     1  have  not  room  or  farther  detail. 


2  N  3  Historical 
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IfiSTORicAL  Topographical,  and  Descriptite  Sketches 
OF  THE  Parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  and  som^ 

PARTS   OF  THE   PaRISH  OF  St.   JoBN,   WITH   NOTICES  ANp 

Descriptions  during   a  walk  from   the  north,   and 

NORTH-WESTEUN    BORDERS  OF  THESE   PARISHES  ;   TO  PeM- 
TONVILLE;    AND    FROM    THENCE    TO     THE    CiTY    ROAD  IN 

THE  Parish  of  St.  Luke. 

The  parish  of  SJ.  JAMES,  CLERKENWELL,  and  the  con, 
tiguoas  district  of  ST.  JOHN,  affords  abundance  of  matter  for 
the  historian,  the  topographer,  and  the  antiquary.  I  lament 
much  that  my  limits  are  so  circumscribed  as  to  prevent  that 
extent  of  detail  which  the  importance  of  these  subjects  would 
otherwise  demand. 

The  Parish  Clerks  of  the  City  of  London  have  long;  constituted 
fi  regular  and  distinct  society.  It  was  at  one  period  customary 
for  them  to  meet  annually  at  this  place,  round  the  head  of  a 
spring  or  well,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Green,  and  there  to  per- 
form dramatic  representations  from  subjects  taken  out  of  the 
sacred  writings.  Jn  a  i^maU  inlet,  against  the  wall,  of  the  house 
No.  3,  Ray  Street,  about  one  hundred  yards  north  of  the  Ses- 
sions Hous^,  stauds  a  pump,  having  the  following  inscription : — 
'^  A.  D.  1800.  William  Bound  apd  Joseph  Bird,  Church- 
wardens. For  the  better  accommodation  of  the  neighbourhood, 
this  pump  was  removed  to  the  spot  where  it  now  stands.  The 
$pring  by  which  it  was  supplied  is  situated  four  feet  eastward  ; 
and  round  it,  as  history  informs  us,  the  parish  clerks  of  London, 
in  remote  ages,  annually  performed  sacred  plays.  That  custom 
caused  it  to  be  denominated  Clerk's  Well,  and  from  which  this 
parish  derived  its  name.  The  water  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
prior  and  brethren  of  the  Order  of  St,  John  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Benedictine  Nuns  in  the  neighbourhood.'' 

This  place  was  styled,  in  very  ancient  records,  Ecclesia 
Peat^  Maria  (fefonte  Ckric^ruvk. 

S^we 
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Stowe  inferms  fls,  that  in  1409,  The  Creation  of  tht  World 
lumished  a  aabjcct  for  these  pious  dramalists,  ^rhich  sd  mu<^h 
excited  the  coriosity  or  interest  of  the  public,  as  to  require  eight 
days  for  its  representation.  In  1391  they  performed  before  tho 
king  and  queen,  and  whole  court,  three  days  saccessively. — 
These  amnsenients,  with  much  more  substantial  peace* offerings, 
were  presented  to  King  Richard  to  divert  his  resentment  againM 
the  good  eitisens,  for  a  riot  of  no  very  great  moment  against  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbory.* 

Besidee  this  well,  and  very  near  to  it,  there  #^  another,  called 
SMumer^i  Weii,  at  which,  according  to  St^we,  the  Skinners  of 
London,  in  later  times,  were  wont  to  amuse  them^lve»  and  the 
pllblie  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Clerks^  by  "  cet^in  playA 
yeerely,  plaid  of  holy  scripture/' 

The  geiilly  rising  ground  southward  and  eastward  of  thi^ 
ykee  must  have  rendered  tlie  sitnation  well  adapted  to  these  kind 
«f  public  exhibitions* 

On  the  sommit  of  the  hill  stood  the  venerable  priory  of  81 
John  of  Jerusalem,  founded  by  Jordan  Brisset  and  Muriel  hte 
wife,  in  the  year  1100,  and  was  consecrated  by  Heraclius,  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem.f  It  owed  its  origin,  however,  chiefly  t& 
the  pious  zeal  of  a  priest  named  Robertus,  to  whom  Brisset  pre- 
sented fourteen  acres  of  land,  for  the  site  of  the  priory,  and  also 
u  piece  of  ground  for  building  a  mill  upon.  About  the  same  time. 
Dr.  Richard  Beauvais,  Bishop  of  London,  presented  the  Nunnery 
lands  at  Muswell  to  the  same  Roberts.  What  furthl?r  aid  he 
received  does  not  appear ;  but  the  register,  referred  to  in  thd 
■argin^  specifies  numerous  charters  and  gifts  subsequent  to  the 
foundation  of  the  priory  ;  and  "  most  of  the  towns  of  Middlesex" 
granted  lands,  &c.  towards  its  support. 
The  first  prior  was  Garuerius  de  Iteapoli ;  the  last.  Sir  William 
2  N  4  WestoD^ 

*  Holinsbed's  Chronicles,  fo.  478,  spud  Fen.  18f.      • 

f  The  Cottonian  Library,  in  the  British  Mosenm.  (Ftustina,  B.  ii.  3.) 
eontoias  the  register  of  this  priory. 
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Weston,  "vbo,  on  the  royal  plunder  by  Henry  VIII.  had  a  pen-r 
8ion  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  but  died  of  a  broken  heart,  on 
Ascension  Day,  1540,  the  very  day  that  his  house  was  ravage^ 
and  suppressed.* 

The  neighbouring  conyent  of  Benedictine  nuns,  called  the 
priory  of  St  Mary's,  Clerkenwell,  was  founded  about  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  Jordan  Qri8set,t  at  the  instigation  also 
of  the  priest  Robert,  who  dedicated  it  to  The  Honour  of  God  and 
the  Assumption  of  our  Lady.  The  first  prioress  was  Christina  ;X 
the  last,  Isabella  Sackville,  the  ypuugest  daughter  of  Richard 
Sackyille^,  by  Isabel,  his  wife,  one  of  the  daughters  of  John 
Pigges,  of  Barbara,  in  the  county  of  ](Cent,  {Isq.  Isabel,  the 
prioress,  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  October  21,  1570,  12th 
Elizabeth.  She  bequeathed  (by  her  last  will,)  her  body  to  be 
bnried  in  Clerkepwell  Church ;  and  ordained  the  Lord  Buckhurstj, 
^er  cousin,  executor  of  her  will,  if  it  should  please  his  lordship 
to  take  the  pains.  Of  this  family  is  that  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Dorset.  Isabel  was  buried  near  the  high  altar,  with  the  follow- 
ing monumental  inscription ; 

"  Hie  jacet  Isabella  Sackville,  qua  fuit  priorissa  uper 
prioratus  de  Clerkenwel,  tempore  dissolutionis  ejusdem 
prioratus  qux  fuit  21  Octobris,  Ann.  Dom.  Millessimo  quin- 
gentessimo  septuagesimo :  et  Ann.  Keg.  Begin.  Elisab.  Dei 
Gra'  &c.  duodecimo."|| 

In  the  Churchwarden's  book  for  the  year  1570,  is  the  following 
entry  :    "  The  Lady  Elizabeth  Sackfieid,  was  buryd  in  the  quyr 

off 

*  Newcourt  Report.  I.  668,  in  Pen.  180. 
t  It  is  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  that  I  have  asserted,  that  Brisset 
gave  fourteen  acres  of  land  to  Robert  on  which  to  erect  the  priorj  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem ;  but  Mr.  Pennant,  whose  authority  in  most  casek  few 
will  be  inclined  to  dispute,  seems  to  think  that  this  land  was  given  to 
Koberrus  for  the  Religious  House  of  the  Benedictine  Nuns. 

X  "  An.  iX.  of  8.  reg."  Regist.  in  Cot.  Lib.  ubi  supra. 
II  v.  Col.  Peer.  Sir  Eg.  Brjclges,  II.  104. 
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pffClarkynvell,  some  tyme  pryrys  off  the  same  chyrche.    Fed  to 
Ihe  curat>  Thomas  Gortys,  for  the  breaking  off  the  ground,  lOi/' 

At  the  dissolution,  this  priory  was  valued,  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  at  262/.  VJs. 

According  to  Newcourt,  the  site  of  the  Nunnery  at  length 
became  the  inheritance  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William 
Cavendish,  Knt.  Lord  Ogle,  Viscount  Mansfield,  Earl,  then 
Marquis,  and  at  last  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Of  the  mansion  of  this 
noble  family  mention  shall  be  made  farther  on. 

The  church  belonging  to  the  old  priory,  not  only  served  the 
nuns  as  a  place  of  worship ;  but  also  the  neighbouring  inhabitants; 
and  was  made  parochial  on  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  when  it 
was  dedicated  to  St.  James  the  Less. 

A  small  piece  of  the  old  wall,  to  the  north  of  the  church,  is  all 
that  is  left  of  the  ancient  priory.  The  church  remained  entire 
during  Henry^s  reign ;  for  that  "  Leviathan  of  plunder,"  as  he 
has  been  justly  denominated,  kept  in  this  place,  and  in  the  Hos- 
pital of  the  Knights,  "  his  tnrts  and  toils  for  the  chace/'  * 

In  Edward's  reign  the  church,  (famous  for  the  beauty  of  its 
tower,  which  was  graven,  gilt,  and  enamelled,)  was  blown  up  with 
gun -powder,  by  order  of  the  Protector,  Somerset,  and  the  stones 
carried  towards  the  building  of  his  palace  in  ^he  Strand,  now  called 
Somerset'  House,  f 

Part  of  the  choir,  and  some  side-chapels,  however,  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  explosion;  they  were,  therefore,  repaired  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  in  the  succeeding  reign.  Sir  Thomas  Tresham 
was  appointed  Lord  Prior ;  but  the  imperious  Elizabeth,  shortly 
afterwards  once  more,  and  finally  suppressed  it. 

These  buildings,  including  the  Priory,  or  Hospital  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  Priory  of  St  Mary  of 
Black  Nuns,  and  the  conventual  church,  together  with  a  large 

house, 

*  Pennant,  ISa 
t  Ibid,  12^  181.    I  thall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  rapa^iotta 
plandcter  when  I  come  to  describe  Someiaet  House. 
I 
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hoHfie,  *  (Irailt  by  Sir  HlomaB  Cboloner,  tvtor  to  Prinoe  Henry) 
in  %ht  Priory  Close,  occnpied  tlie  spot  of  greuBd  now  5^  Johifs 
Square.  Tbe  magnificent  gaie-iray,  called  St.  John's  Gate, 
still  remains.     It  is  described  farther  on. 

In  1623,  the  steeple  of  the  old  churcli  in  port  fell  down ;  when 
it  was  rebailt,  the  bvilder  raised  the  new  work  on  the  old  foand^- 
tion ;  and  having  carried  on  the  same  with  more  than  ordinary 
expedition,  before  the  job  was  entirely  finished,  the  whole  fell 
down,  and  destroyed  part  of  the  church :  they  were  both  soon 
after  rebuilt,  in  a  very  unconnected  and  clumsy  stile.  The  struc- 
ture having  aluo  become  in  a  very  decayed  and  ruinous  state, 
petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament  to  have  it  rebuilt,  and  a 
bill  passed  for  that  purpose,  in  consequence  of  which  the  first 
stone  was  laid  in  December  1788,  and  the  present  church  eon* 
■ecrated  by  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London,  on 
the  lOlh  of  July,  1792.     The  materiab  of  the  old  church  sold  ibr 

There  is  nothing  peetlitrly  iateresting  in  the  architeeluie  or 
umaments  of  the  present  charch.     The  inside  is,  rather  plain, 

without 

*  On  this  house  were  iDscribed  the  foUowing  appropiiate  Terses : 

"  Casta  fides  sapeiestTalata  tecta  sororei 

IsU  relegatsp  desenere  licel : 
Nam  Teoerandiu  Hymtn  hie  Tota  jugalia  serf  at, 

Vestalemque  focum  mente  forere  studeL'* 

Fuller's  Church  History,  Book  VI.  278,  in  Pen.  181. 

f  Pennant,  facing  p.  18]»  haa  preserved  a  view  of  it  wheo  half  descroyed  ; 
and  Mr.  Maicolm  mforms  us,  that  a  cat  was  Found  in  one  of  the  wall*,  inclosed 
in  a  little  square  cavity,  probably  entombed  alive ;  adding,  that  if  sucb  is  the 
fact,  it  was  "  to  the  endless  disgrace  of  the  workmen,  whom  we  find,  by  this 
instance,  to  have  been  equally  inhuman  with  some  of  the  populace  of  our 
day,  in  torturing  unresisting  animals ;  which  uf  all  cowardice  is  most  detesta- 
ble. They  certainly  little  supposed  poor  Grimalkin  would  have  been  preserved 
400  years,  and  afterwards  inclosed  in  a  glase  ciae  ay  a  cariosily  (as  she  nOw 
is)  at  tbe  Crown  Tavern,  near  tbe  church.  Without  donht  the  oldest  csT 
mummy  extant  in  Europe." 
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without  pillars.  The  pnlpit  more  thaa  asually  okfated;  the 
ceiling  flat  In  one  of  the  galleries  is  a  fine-toned  otgaa  by 
England,  The  altar-piece^  under  a  large  blank  Venetian  win- 
iow,  is  of  the  Doric  order^  with  pediments,  and  decorated  with 
various  gilded  utensils  peculiar  to  the  communion. 

In  the  old  church  were  monuments  to  several  people  of  emi- 
pence,  particularly  to  Elizabeth,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter, 
who  died  in  I6d3,  aged  eighty  years ;  several  of  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Booth,  Lords  Delamere ;  and  of  Isabel  Sackville,  the  last 
prioress  of  the  adjacent  nunnery,  already  mentioned.  Here  also 
was  interred  the  body  of  Bishop  Burnet,  as  also  that  of  the  indus- 
trious John  Weever,  the  great  collector  of  Fiineral  Monuments 
and  Inscriptions.  He  died  in  1639,  aged  fifty-nx,  a«d  left  his 
own  quaint  epitaph  as  follows : 

M  Lancashire  gave  my  breath. 
And  Cambridge  education ; 
Middlesex  gave  me  death. 
And  this  Church  my  humatton  ; 
And  Christ  to  me  bath  given 
A  place  with  him  in  Heaven. 

jEtatissus  56."  » 

He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  folio  volnme,  published 
in  1631,  intituled  '*  Funeral  Monuments,''  a  vrork  very  defective 
in  regard  to  the  author's  accuracy  in  copying  the  numerical 
igares  on  many  of  the  womimeuta  he  has  mentioned,  but  withal  a 
work  of  eotwiderabte  utility. 

On  a  pillar  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  were  the  following 

fmes, 

*  Ptnoaat  gives  a  •omowkat  different  reeding ;  e»  hhth  for  breaA  ia  Uie 
first  line ;  be  also  gWes,  oo  the  authority  of  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.  117,  the 
year  1634,  ss  the  date  of  his  decease.  I  have  followed  Malcolm,  who  farther 
informs  us  that "  this  industrious  collector's  tomb  was  sought  for  in  the  church* 
yard,  by  order  of  the  Society  of  AntiqMaries,  while  the  choroh  was  rebuilding^ 
^nt  without  s^ccees."    Londinium  Redivivun,  HI*  821. 
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lines  on  a  table,  ytifik  a  black  frame,  inscribed  to  tbe  memory  of 
W^ever; 

*•  Weever,  who  labour'd  in  a  learned  strain. 

To  make  men  long  since  dead  to  live  again. 

And  with  expense  of  oil  and  ink  did  watch 

From  the  worm's  mouth  the  sleeping  corpse  to  snatch. 

Hath  by  his  industry  begot  a  way 

Death  (who  insidiates  all  things)  to  betray ; 

Redeeming  freely,  by  his  care  and  cost, 

Many  a  sad  Hearse,  which  time  long  since  gave  lost ; 

And  to  forgotten  dust  such  spirit  did  give. 

To  make  it  in  our  memories  to  live ; 

For  wheresoe'er  a  ruin'd  Tomb  he  found. 

His  pen  hath  built  it  new  out  of  tbe  ground. 

'Twixt  Earth  and  him  this  interchange  we  find. 

She  Rath  to  him,  he  been  to  her  like  kind : 

She  was  his  mother,  he  (a  grateful  child), 

Made  her  his  theme,  in  a  large  work  compil'd 

Of  Funeral  Relicks,  and  brave  structure  reared 

On  such  as  seem'd  unto  her  most  cnd^ar'd : 

Alternately  a  grave  to  him  she  lent. 

O'er  which  bis  book  remains  a  Monument." 

Underneath  these  very  homely  lines  were  the  deceased's  owd, 
equally  homely  ones,  on  himself,  as  above  quoted. 

Of  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  also  buried  here,  Mr. 
Pennant  briefly,  but  very  properly,  remarks,  his  literary  and  po- 
litical merits  and  demerits  have  been  so  fully  discussed,  that  be 
rather  chose  to  refer  tbe  readers  to  the  writers  who  have  under* 
taken  the  task.  "  Let,''  continues  this  accurate  observer,  "  hia 
excellent  discharge  of  his  episcopal  function  expiate  the  errors, 
which  bis  enemies,  of  each  party,  so  liberally  impute  to  him."1^ 
It  18,  however^  impossible  to  justify  many  parts  of  his  writings 

*  Some  AccoQBt  ef  Londoni  182. 
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hhA  proceedings  relative  to  irhat  he  pleased  to  term  Popery  and 
Tyranny,  which,  it  was  his  favourite  opinion,  amounting  almost 
to  a  settled  axiom,  are  insepttrable,  notwithstanding  the  innu- 
merable demonstrations  to  the  contrary,  in  the  character  of  many 
popes,  prelateR,and  Catholic  princes,  throughout  every  age  of  the 
Christian  Church  since  the  Nicene  Council. 

This  church  had  also  the  honour  of  being  the  depository  of 
the  remains  of  Thomas  Britton,  the  celebrated  musical  small- 
coal-man,  and  experimental  chemist,  who  resided  in  a  house, 
where  he  sold  coals,  in  Aylesbury  Street  *,  at  the  comer  of  Jeru- 
salem Passage,  leading  into  St.  John's  Square,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  new  school  for  Clerkenwell  Charity  -  Children. 
This  excentric  genius,  so  well  known  during  a  great  part  of 
Queen  Ann's  reign,  was  a  native  of  Higham  Ferrers,  in  North- 
amptonshire, about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century.  He  came 
early  to  London,  and  bonnd  himself  apprentice  to  a  smallcoal* 
man,  in  St  John's  Street,  for  the  term  of  seven  years ;  which 
having  expired,  and  his  master  giving  him  a  sum  of  money  not 
to  set  up  for  himself  in  the  same  business,  he  retired  to  his  na- 
tive place,  where  he  remained  till  his  fund  was  exhausted; 
which  probably  not  being  very  large,  soon  took  place.  He  then 
returned  to  London;  and  though  his  master  was  still  living,  he 
commenced  business  in  the  same  line.  The  house  which  he  oc- 
cupied was,  when  he  took  it,  an  old  stable.  This  he  contrived 
to  convert  into  a  dwelling-house,  and  repository  for  his  stock  in 
trade.  Some  time  after  he  became  an  expert  chemist,  and,  by  the 
help  of  a  moveable  laboratory,  made  several  new  and  important 
experiments.     This  laboratory  was  his  own  invention. 

But  Mr.  Britten's  skill  lay  principally  in  the  talent  he  pos- 
sessed for  music ;  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  as  the  first  person  who 
introduced  a  concert  into  this  country,  be  was  indebted  for  his 
great  fame. 

He  first  established  what  was  called  a  musical  club,  which 

met 
^  Uu  lUcQlm  asjs  "  bc^O  to  Sit  Jobn*i  Oat«,"  III.  %iS. 
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met  in  his  own  house  daring  a  period  of  nearly  fertj  yeafa.  Sir 
Roger  UEetraage,  ^vho  was  one  of  Britton'a  admirers^  ia  eaid 
to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  this  idea  of  a  nosieal  cluh,  or 
concert  It  is  not  less  sarprising  than  tme,  that  persons  of  the 
Arst  literary  abilities  honoared  Mr.  Britten's  Musical  Society 
with  their  company.  OfWn  when  he  has  been  passing  the  street 
in  his  blve  linen  frock,  and  with  his  sack  of  snall-ceal  on  his 
back,  which  he  retailed  ont  to  his  cnstomers,  he  has  been  pointed 
oat  with  this  exclamation :  ''  There  goes  the  small-coal  man, 
who  is  a  loTer  of  learning,  a  mnsical  performer,  and  a  compa- 
nion for  geoUeroen  \"  On  the  ground  floor  of  his  hoase  was  his 
depository  for  small-coal;  over  that  the  concert^  or  mnsio- 
room,  very  long  and  narrow.  The  stairs  to  this  room,  like  those 
leading  to  some  of  the  galleries  in  stable-yards,  were  on  the  out- 
side of  the  house ;  but  as  Mr.  Britten's  concerts  long  remained 
without  a  rival,  they  attracted  audiences,  polite  beyond  ex-  . 
peolation.  A  lady  of  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of 
the  first  beauties  of  her  time,  used  to  say,  that  in  the  pleasurcr 
she  enjoyed  in  hearing  Mr.  Britten's  concert,  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  diffiealty  with  which  shw4»cended  the  steps  that  led 
to  it. 

At  these  concerts.  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  frequently  Mr.  Handel, 
played  tlie  harpsichord ;  Mr.  Bannister  the  first  violin.  Do. 
bourg,  then  a  child,  played  his  first  solo  at  Britten's  concert, 
standing  upon  a  joint  stool,  but  was  so  such  overcome  by  the 
splendour  of  the  assembly,  that  he  was  near  falling  to  the 
ground. 

It  has  been  said,  that  though  Britton  found  most  of  the  mu- 
sical instruments,  he  would  not  accept  of  any  gratuities  when 
ofibred ;  but  that  he  afterwards  departed  fVom  his  original  plan, 
and  received  ten  shillings  a  year  subscription  money,  besides 
disposing  of  coffee  at  a  penny  a  dish :  (lowever,  the  following 
alanca  of  a  song,  written  by  the  facetious  Ned  Ward  seems  to  fa« 
vwir  the  first  of  these  opinions  :-^ 

"  Upoir 
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"  Upon  Tbarsdsjt  repair  to  ny  paUce,  and  thew, 
Hobble  up,  stair  bj  stair^  but  I  pray  joq  tak^  cart 

That  you  break  not  jour  sbins  by  a  stumble ; 
And  witfattut  e*er  a  souse  paid  to  me  or  my  sponit* 
Sit  as  still  as  a  mouse,  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

And  thm  yoo  ahaJI  bear  bow  w«  fombte." 

Brittoa  frequently  pUyed  tbe  viol  dn  gamha  at  h»  concertR. 
In  his  person  he  was  a  short,  thick  man,  with  a  Tery  honest  in* 
gennons  countenance.  Mr.  Wollaston  painted  two  pictures  of 
him,  one  of  which  is  preserred  in  the  British  Mosoum.  He  \9 
represented  in  a  blue  frock ;  with  his  smsH-coal  measure  in  his 
hand. 

Mr.  Britton  was  also  so  wefl  skilled  in  ancient  books  and 
MSS.  that  he  was  much  esteemed  by  such  collectors  as  the  Earls 
of  Oxford,  Sunderland,  Winchester,  Pembroke,  the  Duke  of  De- 
Tonshire,  &c.  It  often  happened  on  a  Saturday,  when  some  of 
them  were  assembled  at  Bateman's  shop  in  Paternoster  Row,  that 
Britton,  passing  by,  would  pitch  his  sack  of  small-coal  at  the  door,  i 
and  go  in  and  join  tbe  conversation,  which  generally  lasted  an 
boar. 

But  the  comparative  ii^^norance  of  the  age  when  Button  lived, 
led  many  persons  \m  imagine,  that  his  musical  assembly  was 
only  a  cover  for  something  eoneealed.  Ignorance  accused  him 
of  seditious  views ;  of  being  a  Presbyterian,  a  Jesuit,  a  Ma- 
gician, an  Atheist,  &c. ;  but  he  was  simply  inoffensive,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  sufficiently  to  appreciate  his  real 
character. 

The  way  that  Britton  came  by  bis  death  was  very  remark- 
able. One  Honey  man,  a  blacksmith,  had  the  faculty  of  a  ven- 
triloquist, and  besides  this,  being  particularly  food  of  fun  and 
mischief,  a  Mr.  Robe,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Clerkenwell,  found 
BO  difficulty  In  introducing  him  to  Britton's  concert,  sad  to  per- 
suade him  to  announce  (as  if  the  voice  came  from  a  ooosiderahle 
distauce)  the  death  of  poor  Britton  within  a  few  hours,  unless  he 
3  immediately 
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immediately  fell  upon  his  knees^  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayeft 
This,  it  is  said,  ftritton  did ;  hat,  however,  took  his  hed,  and 
died  in  a  few  days !  This  occured  in  Septemher,  1714,  and  ao 
cording  to  the  parish  books,  he  was  buried  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober. Besides  a  considerable  library,  he  left  his  wife  a  large  coU 
lection  of  oldMSS.  printed  music,  and  musical  instruments,  which 
were  afterwards  sold  by  auction. 

The  following  verses,  under  one  of  his  prints,  were  written  by 
Mr.  Hughes : 

"  Tboogh  mean  by  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Bid  gentle  peace,  and  arts  uapurcbaa'd  dwell. 
Well  pleated  Apollo,  thither  led  his  train. 
And  music  warbled  in  her  iweeteit  strain, 
Cyllcnius  so,  as  fables  tell,  and  Jove« 
Came  willing  guests  to  poor  Philemon's  grove : 
Let  useless  pomp  behold,  and  blush  to  find 
A  lowly  station  and  a  liberal  muid." 

Nor  did  the  celebrated  Matthew  Prior  refuse  his  tribute  to  thef 
memory  of  poor  Britton,  in  the  following  lines : 

%  Though  doom'd  to  small-coa),  yet  to  arts  allied/ 
Rich  without  wealth,  and  famous  without  pride« 
Music*s  l>est  patron,  judge  of  books  and  mesr 
Belov'd  and  honoured  by  Apollo's  train. 
In  Greece  or  Rome  there  never  did  appear,- 
$•  bright  a  genius  in  so  dark  a  sphere  I 
More  of  tlie  man  had  probably  been  sav'd. 
Had  Kneller  painted,  and  bad  Verto  grav'd/' 

This  parish,  and  particularly  this  part  of  it,  was  at  one  ttma 
famous  for  being  the  residence  of  numerous  persons  of  great 
figure  and  consequence  in  the  world ;  the  names  of  many  of 
them  in  the  year  1619,  have  been  preserved  on  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment, from  which  Mr.  Makolm  made  out  bb  list;*  and  an  old 

book 
•  Load.  Red.  ULtta. 
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tmok  IB  the  Brilish  I^Qsettm,  conrtaiii  many  others  with  the  rents 
they  respectively  paid  in  the  year  1667.  The  highest  rent  paid 
wm  that  for  th«  Earl  of  Clarendon's  House,  which  was  130/. ; 
and  tike  two  lowest  thdae  oi  Sir  John  North,  rated  at  12/.  and 
Henry  Dacres,  Esq.  «t  JO/.  The  Earl  of  Norlhampton's  Hoase, 
with  lands  to  H,  |iaid  100/. 

In  ClefhenweU  Close,  formerly  the  Priory  Close,  stands  the 
house  sftid  to  h^ve  bneii  the  residence  of  the  infumomse  regicide 
CnMbWeN,  aiid  thot  tn  this  place,  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Blackho- 
roQglii  it  is  also  said  thai  the  death  warrant  fsr  the  deoollatloa  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles  was  signed.  * 

Of  th«  house  Weever  f  says  "  within  the  Close  of  this  Nun- 
nary  (Ihow  eaUtd  CIsrkenweN  Close)  is  a  spacious  fair  house,  buiU 
0f  iMe  by  Sir  Thionlas  ChaHotfer,  Knight,  deceased  ;"— ''  whicti 
9ftme,''  says  Mr.  Skinner,  in  the  vahiable  miscellany  just  rOi- 
fened  t^,  (sappotfed  the  sob  of  a  former,  but  without  a  title)  "  is 
found  in  the  list  Qf  those  who  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execu- 
tion." It  iSi  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Cromwell  ever 
ffastuaUy  resided  liere.  It  is  Biore  probable  that  this  house  was 
oseupied  by  soother  of  the  regicides,  Colonel  Titus. 

On  that  part  of  Cterkenwell  Close,  now  occupied  by  the  new 
buildings  called  Newcoitfe  Place,  being  part  of  the  east  side,  adi- 
joining  the  church,  witlttB  the  last  thirty  years,  stood  Albemarle, 
or  rather  Ifeuicmnile  H&nse,  the  property  and  residence  of  the 
HMid  Dnohess,  and  widow  of  Christiopher,  the  second  Duke  of 
AlbeqMurk,  and  last  surviving  dauglfter  and  coheiress  of  Caven«- 
disb,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  died  here  in  1734.  She  was  also 
the  second  wife  of  the  first  D»ke  of  Montague.  Pennant  saya 
she  msrriod  her  second  husband  as  Emperor  of  China,  which  gave 
•eoasion  to  a  scene  in  Cifab^r's  plaiy  of  the  '*  Siek  Lady  Cared." 
She  pemded  in  the  ground  apartment  of  Montague  House,  noW 
the  Bfitioh  Museum,  during  his  grace's  life,  and  W9»  served  ob 
the  knee  to  the  day  of  her  death,  which  took  place  when  she 

Part  III.  2  0  wm 

•  Gcnr.  M«g.  Vol.  LVIII.  p.  501. 
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was  in  her  ninety-si&lh  year^  at  Newcastle  House,  above-meii* 
tioned. 

In  the  garden  was  the  entire  site  of  the  cloister  of  the  nun- 
nery, part  of  the  wall,  and  a  door  belonging  to  the  Nun's 
Hall.  Opposite  to  Newcastle  Place  stands  Uie  house,  now  di- 
vided into  three,  which  has  just  been  mentioned  as  being  the 
residence  of  some  of  the  regicide  saints  in  Oliver's  Rebellion. 
Before  the  trading  justices,  as  they  were  called,  were  done  away. 
Justice  Blackborough  had  his  office  here.  It  is  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  steps ;  but  has  nothing  in  its  exterior  worthy  of  no- 
tice. 

.  Aylesbury  House  and  gardens,  now  occupied  by  Aylesbury 
Street,  running  from  St  Jotin*s  Street,  east  to  Clerkenwell 
Green,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  These  premises,  at  the  great  plunder,  were 
granted  to  the  Bruces,  Earls  of  Aylesbury ;  who  made  the  house 
their  residence.  Earl  Robert,  Deputy  Earl-Marshal,  dates  num- 
bers of  his  letters,  in  1671,  from  this  house.  He  was  the  first  Earl 
of  this  name,  being  the  second  Earl  of  Elgin.  Having  given  great 
proofs  of  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I. .  during  his  troubles,  and  been 
instrumental  in  the  Rest9ration  of  his  Royal  son,  he  was,  on 
March  18th,  1663-4,*  created  Baron  Bruce,  of  Skelton,  in  the 
county  of  York;  Vicouut  Bruce,  of  Amphthill,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford  ;  and  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  He 
died  at  his  seat  at  Ampthhill,  and  was  buried  there,  in  October 
1685.  Anthony  ji  Wood,f  gives  him  the  following  character: 
"  He  was  a  learned  person^  and  otherwise  well  qualified ;  was 
well  versed  in  English  History  and  Antiquities,  a  lover  of  all 
such  as  were  professsors  of  those  studies,  and  a  curious  collector 
of  manuscripts,  especially  of  those  which  related  to  England  and 
English  Antiquities.  Besides  also,  he  was  a  lover  of  the  Re- 
gular clergy,  as  those  of  Bedfordshire  and  Bucks  knew  well 

enough." 

The 

V  •  Bill.  sign.  16  Car.  II, 

f-yaiti  Oionien8is>  Vol.  I.  p.  887. 
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The  Rev.  T^illiam  Sellon  was  minister  at  the  time  when  the 
present  church  was  huilt.  On  the  eastern  wall  is  a  neat  tablet  to 
his  memory,  having  the  following  inscription  : 

*'  Near  this  place  lie  the  remains  (being  the  first  deposited 
in  the  vault  underneath  this  church)  of  the  Rev.  William 
Sellon ;  who,  with  indefatigable  industry,  and  the  pwrcst  re- 
ligious zeal,  having  devoted  thirty-three  years  of  his  life  to 
the  respeclive  duties  of  curate  and  minister  of  this  parish, 
died  July  18,  1790,  aged  60  years.  Asa  preacher,  he  gave 
to  divine  tnith  all  the  force  of  human  eloquence.  As  a  man, 
he  gave  to  the  precepts  of  Chrbtianity  all  the  force  of 
human  example.'' 

The  last  rector  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Foster,  a  worthy  man^ 
and  greatly  attached  to  those  doctrines,  and  that  mode  of 
preaching  which  are  usually  denominated  Methodistical.  He 
lived,  much  respected,  to  a  good  age ;  and  was  Succeeded,  after  a 
somewhat  violently  contested  election  squabble,  not  very  credit-  ' 
able  to  the  cause  of  religion,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shephard,  who  is 
also  attached  to  the  Calvinistic  system.  The  Rev.  Henry  White, 
a  gentleman  of  great  benevolence  of  character,  as  well  as  libe* 
rality  of  sentiment,  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate. 

On  Clerkenwell  Green,  about  two  hundred  yards  south-west 
of  the  church,  stands  the  SESSIONS  HOUSE.  This  was  ori* 
ginally  called  Hicks* s  Hall,  and  was  then  in  St.  John's  Street, 
near  Smithfield  Bars.  The  did  building,  about  the  year  1778, 
having  become  minons  and  inconvenient,  a  piece  of  freehold 
ground  was  purchased  at  the  west  end  of  the  Green,  for  about 
2000/.  and  the  present  building  erected  thereon.  The  front  is 
of  stone,  with  a  rustic  basement,  and  before  it  a  railed  area.  Six 
wide  stone  steps  lead  to  the  door.  There  are  two  windows  on 
each  side,  in  deep  arches.  Four  Ionic  pillars,  and  two  pilasters, 
support  an  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice,  with  a  pediment  over 
the  pillars.     The  windows  are  alternately  arched  and  flat  on  the 

2  0  2  tops 
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tops.  Over  the  centre  wiudow  is  a  ine<IalUoti  of  bi»  Majesty 
George  III. ;  in  the  spaces  over  Uie  others  are  two  raedallioaa, 
representing  Justice  and  Mercy.  In  the  former.  Justice  Iwkla  the 
scales  and  sword ;  and,  in  the  latter,  Mercy  grasps  the  hlaiited 
■word  and  the  sceptre,  capt  with  the  British  crown,  on  whrcli« 
as  emblematical  of  the  mildness  of  the  0ritrsl^  laws,  teste  *doTe 
with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth.  At  the  two  extremities  is  a 
medallion,  containing  the  Roman  fasces  and  sword. 

The  extent  of  this  building  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  from 
east  to  west,  and  seventy-eight  feet  from  north  to  south. 

In  the  Tympanum  are  the  county  arms. 

The  Hall  is  thirty-four  feet  square,  and  terrninates  at  the  top 
in  a  circular  dome,  enlightened  by  six  circular  wiudows,  each 
Ibnr  feet  eleven  inches  ia  diameter. 

Except  the  front,  the  building  ie  of  brrck,  and  thereftire  plain ; 
and  being  erected  against  a  hill,  the  horizontal  Knen  neoeaaarHjr 
give  the  sides  a  heavy  and  dull  eflect.  In  fiict>  they  sfpeitr  to 
be  sinking  into  the  earth. 

The  dome  of  the  hall  is  pannelled  in  stucco;  and  the  spaadrila 
nnder  it  are  decorated  with  shields  and  oak-leaves.  The  sides 
are  finished  with  pilasters  of  the  Composite  order,  crowned  with 
SB  entablature,  the  frieze  of  which  is  ornamented  with  fotingw 
and  medallions,  representing  the  Cadncevs  of  Mercury,  and  the 
Roman  fksees. 

Fh)m  the  hall  a  double  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  tlie  eomt, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  D,  and  is  thirty-fosr  feet  by 
tbirty-six  in  height,  with  spacious  galleries  on  the  siihes  for  the 
auditors.  The  bench  is  somewhat  dark  and  narrow ;  and  the 
prisoners  stand  on  a  slightly  elev^d  railed  platform,  in  the  cenWt 
of  Che  room. 

The  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  eutranoe  ar0  appropriaiied  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Magistrates.  In  oiie  of  them  is  an  origieai  por- 
trait of  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  tirho,  hi  the  year  1612,  buiH  the  cM 
Jail  in  A.  John's  Stiwet^    This  portntii  was  brought  from  thsft 

hoose^ 
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hwrne,  wkh  Hie  amw^  asd  •dieeonited  tiie  cbimney  of  ttie  ^Hmig* 
itMMN  Itiem.  Im  iUe  other  room  is  a  good  copy  of  the  original 
picture. 

'^  From  the  Ha<t  of  Inetice/'  says  Mr.  Maleolro,*  "  to  the 
prison  is  a  very  mtteral  transitioii.''  This  is  seen  only  from  St, 
James's  Walk,  being  the  first  opening  on  the  right,  in  St, 
James's  Place,  north  of  the  church.  Except  The  Cage,  titis 
was  the  first  place  in  the  parish  for  ptniishment.  The  Cage  being 
totally  decayed  in  the  year  1014,  "  it  was  pul'd  downe,  and  sett 
up  under  the  brick  wall  at  the  ende  of  the  Cuckinge  stool"  with 
a  jx>oin  for  ft  "  sicke  person/'f 

The  front  of  4he  prison  is  of  brtcfc,  with  a  rustic  giate  of  Iv §6 
diottisioM.  On  Hie  key-stoHe  is  a  large  ami  fnghtM  represeu- 
tiAioii«f  .Criminal  Despair.  Over  it  hangs  a  chain,  suspended  at 
each  end,  and  fetters  fait  on  both  sides ;  above,  a  strong  grated 
window,  with  a  quoined  border.  This  prifion,  within  these  few 
years,  has  been  repaired  and  enlarged. 

Besides  tliis,  there  is  aoot her  prison,  called  The  New  PHsqh, 
Mng  a  firison  of  ease  to  Kewgaie  ;  Uie  ot^er  a  Howe  of  Cor* 
ffeoiioo  lor  4li«orderiy  pemons. 

At  «  considerable  distance  from  this  spot,  but  in  the  same 
parish,  stands  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison,  or  *'  The  House  of 
Correction  for  the  County  of  Middlesex/^  as  a  tablet^  in  frout^ 
4>ver  the  gate,  calls  it. 

This  prison  was  ibuoded  on  the  plan  W  those  recommended  hjr 
the  kte  pMUwthFopic  Mr.  Howard,  t    But  it  has  been  said  that 

2  0  3  at 

<*  The  lorrrs  of  antiquity  and  of  useCal  literature,  will  learn  with  lenti- 
menta  of  \ht  roost  sincere  and  deep  regret,  that  this  worthy  man,  and  indc« 
fetigaVIe  amiqnary,  died  during  the  present  month  (April,  1815.) 
t  Vestry  Book,  as  cited  by  Malcolm.  • 
t  Speaking  «f  this-  prison,  a  person  once  unfortanately,  and,  as  ittomed 
•at,  I  Mieve  most  vnjostly  and  cmeUy  confined  faere^  says,  that  "  if  it  h 
true,  that  it  was  constmcted  on  the  plan  of  the  benevolent  Mr.  Howard,  htt 
ifeaerfcd  to  haTt  rotted  in  it."    **  These  charitable  dungeons,"  he  adds, 

**  foMnded 
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at  least  whilst  under  the  svperin tendance  of  its  late  goTerner 
Aris^  the  humane  designs  of  that  excellent  man  were  in  a  grea^ 
degree  frustrated.  Mr.  Adkins,  the  present  governor,  is  a  per- 
son,  I  am  told,  of  a  character  by  no  means  inimical  to  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  persons  confined  here ;  and 

certainly, 

"  foanded  for  the  reformation  of  the  vicious,  are  composed  of  bricks  and 
atones,  without  firC|  or  any  furniture  but  straw,  and  with  no  other  barrier 
against  the  weather  than  iron  grates."    In  another  place  this  same  writer 
aays,  "  This  Bastile  [the  British  Castile  was  the  term  which  his  indignation 
and  suffering  suggested  (o  him  as  most  appropriate  to  this  place]  conuins 
about  five  hundred    differeiit  cells,  composed  of  nothing  but  bricks  and 
■tones.   Three  oaken  planks  fixed  in  the  wall,  with  a  straw  roattrass,  (such  as 
if  used  at  street  doors  for  cleansing  the  shoes,)  a  rag  and^  a  blanket,  were  the 
only  furniture ;  and  iron  grates  were  in  lieu  of  windows.    At  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  gaol  there  are  three  rooms,  as  they  are  called*  with  the 
addition  of  a  fire-place."    In  one  of  these  the  prisoner,  whose  description  I 
am  DOW  giving,  "  was  the  first  inhabitant."    "  These  room^,"^  he  continues, 
"  were  similar  to  the  others  ;  excepting  an  additional  quantity  of  stones  and 
iron' bars,  which  cross  each  other  on'all  sides  for  security.    They  had  not 
even  that  plaster  to  disguise  the  sepulchral  appearance  which  the  gloomy 
prospect  from  the  windows  of  grates,  wails,  and  adjuining  cells  assisted  in 
producing.    The  floor  was  entirely  of  stones,  and  had  not  yet  been  cleared 
from  the  dirt  of  the  workmen,  and  oaken  planks,  on  two  massive  pieces  of 
the  same   materials,  raising  them  above  a  fuot  and  a  half  from  the  ground, 
for  a  bedstead,  with  a  stove,  were  at  present  [then]  their  only  furniture.'* 
These  descriptions  were  written  in  the  year  1794,  by  one  of  those  persons 
whom  the  turbulence  of  faction,  or  an  over>s(rained  jealousy  of  political 
power,  caused  about  that  time  to  be  confined  on  charges  of  high  treason. 
Some  allowance  may  perhaps  be  made  for  the  irritation  of  a  prisoner,  as  he 
conceives  arbitrarily  and  illegally  confined :  but  myself  having  a  tolera- 
bly correct  knowledge  uf^  the  writer,  who  is  still  living,  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  general  faithfulness  of  his  details.     I  purposely,  however,  de* 
ciine  any  direct  reference  to  his  name  or  the  pamphlet  from  which  these 
short  extracts  have  been  made.     It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
political  questions,  at  least  on  those  points  so  recent  in  their  operation,  and 
which  threatened  but  a  very  few  years  back  to  have  been  followed  by  such 
very  serious  consequences,  as  well  to  the  crown  and  the  constitution,  as  to 
»Iie  peace  and  happines5  of  the  people  at  large. 
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certainly^  in  consequence  of  some  late  parliamentary  iftvestiga* 
tions^  many,  (perhaps  all,)  of  the  abuses  have  been  removed, 
and  every  thing  seems  to  have  been  done  that  is  consistent  vith 
the  nature  of  the  foundation,  or  the  melancholy  objects  of  its 
erection.  The  note  in  the  preceding  page  will  afford  some  idea 
of  its  internal  appearance. 

The  prison  is  of  brick,  and  stands  within  a  large  area,  formed 
by  a  strong  buttressed  wall,  of  unequal  lines,  according  to  the 
elevation  or  sinking  of  the  ground.    The  gate  is  of  Portland 
stone,  in  a  massy,  perhaps,  somewhat  clumsy,  stile.    On  either 
side  of  the  inscription,  at  the  top,  are  sculptured  chains,  fetters, 
&c.     This  prison^  when  seen  from  a  rising  ground  above  Bagr 
Bigge  Wells,  or  the  road  leading  from  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  looks 
like  a  little  villa,  composed  of  several  houses,  above  whose  littls 
roofs  there  towers  that  of  an  octagon  chapel.    This  chapel  was 
opened  on  the  28lh  of  September,  1794,  which  year  is  the  data 
of  the  erection  of  the  prison  itself,  as  it  is  mentioned  on  the  tablet 
over  the  gate.    Dr.  Gabriel  read  the  service,  and  Dr.   Glasso 
preached,  from  the  text,  "  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unta 
me/'     Seventy  prisoners  attended,  in  new  clothing,  upon  this 
occasion  ;  and  there  was  a  great  number  of  magistrates  and  gen- 
tlemen present. 

Some  people  having  asserted  that  this  prison  is  situated  in  a 
a  valley,  and  others,  on  elevated  ground,  the  indefatigable  au- 
thor of  Londinium  Redivivum,  has  compared  the  ground  with  that 
of  the  neighbouring  streets,  by  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  on  a 
level  with  Swinton  Street  and  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  not  more 
than  six  feet  lower  than  Meux's  Brewhouse^  in  Liquorpond 
Street ;  on  a  level  with  the  Spa  Fields ;  and  as  high  as  the  roofs 
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•  Were  not  this  authority  so  very  respectable,  I  should  much  hare 
doubled  the  accuracy  of  thif  comparison  :  the  appearance  of  the  prison  itself 
has  greatly  the  character  of  what  is  called  a  bird's  eye  view  from  the  end  of 
the  narrow  passage  which  turns  cot  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane  leading  to  Bag« 
nigge  Weils;  and  Mens '9  jirewhouse  appears  to  stand  ou  ii>ach  el«yi^tp.4 
|roiind. 
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of  many  houses  in  the  spaee  between  Gray's  Inn  Lane  and  Cop- 
pice Row;  higher  than  Clerken\v£LL  Workhouse,  and  thd 
first  floors  of  the  houses  at  Bagnigge  Wells.  From  Psntonville 
it  appears  to  be  very  low,  and  so  doth  the  whole  of  London. 

The  celebrated  Cold  Bath  stands  in  a  garden,  in  the  area  of 
Cold  Bath  Square,  which  is  formed  by  the  prison  wall,  and  a 
few  good  houses,  on  the  north-west  side  ;  by  Coppice  Row,  and* 
the  street  running  in  a  continued  line  with  Leatlter  Lane,  on 
the  north-east;  by  Cobham  Row,  on  the  north,  and  by  Great 
Bath  Street  on  the  south.  In  this  last  named  street  it  is  said 
died  the  celebrated,  learned,  pious,  but  eccentric,  Baron  6 we* 
DENB0R6,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Swedenborgians^  or  Members 
of  the  New  Church;  a  society,  winch  like  many  others,  ba# 
been  much  more  ridiculed  than  understood— more  slandered  and 
misrepresented,  than  followed;  though  it  would  certainly  seem, 
that  the  worthy  founder  laboured  under  a  peculiar  kiud  of  mental 
derangement :  a  newly  coined  woiid,  by  which,  when  applied 
theologically,  we  wish  to  express  any  peculiarities  of  opinion 
which  we  ourselves  either  dislike  or  do  not  understand.  If  we 
except  the  curious,  and  often  ingenious,  "  Memorable  Rela- 
tions," with  which  the  honourable  baron's  works  are  inter- 
spersed,  few  truly  liberal-minded  persons  would  feel  themselves 
justified  in  charging  the  writer  with  insanity,  I  am  guided  only 
by  tradition  in  stating  Great  Bath  Street  to  have  beep  the  resi- 
dence of  this  *'  highly  illuminated**  and  noble  Swede. 

The  house  belonging  to  the  old  Cold  Bath  is  now  in  a  state  of 
decay;  and  I  believe  it  is  in  contemplation  to  pull  the  whole 
down,  which  would  greatly  improve  this  square,  as  it  is  called. 
The  materials  were  some  time  ago  marked  out  in  lots  for  sale. 

On  that  side  formed  by  the  few  projecting  houses  called  Cop- 
pice Row,  there  are  several  trees,  which  give  an  air  of  rusticity 
and  pleasautness  to  the  place. 

Turning  the  north*east  corner,  or  rather  coDtinuing  the  line 
from  the  west  side,  we  enter  Bayiies*s  Row,  a  long  range  of 
decent  houses  facing  The  Spa  Fields,  to  the  east  of  the  turnr 
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pike   leading  along  the     aide  of  the  prison  vails,    down  to 
Bagnigge  Wells.    About  twelve  houses  onward  in  this  Row 
stands  SPA  FIELDS  CHAPEL^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Northampton  Chapel ;  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  being  part 
of  the  estate  belonging  to  the  Earls  of  Northampton.    This  Cha- 
pel, or  rather  Meeting- House,  was  originally  built  for  a  place  of 
entertainment  as  an  humble  imitation  of  Ranelagh.     It  was, 
however,  used  only  a  short  time  for  that  purpose ;  and  from  being, 
as  its  present  occupiers  would  call  it,  "  A  Den  of  Thieves,** 
it  liecame,  in  1779,  "  A  House  of  Prayer/'     It  was  so  con* 
verted  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  pious,   and  charitable 
Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon.     Before  this,  it  was  called  The 
Pantheon ;  but  was  epened  as  a  place  of  worship  on  Sunday^ 
July  the  6th,  1777,  by  a  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  who  preached  a 
sermon  from  the  following  text :    Gen.  xxviif.  19.  "  And  he 
(Jacob)  called  the  name  of  that  city  Beth-el ;  but  the  name  of 
that  city  was  called  Luz,  at  the  first/*     This  sermon  was  after* 
wards  published,  with  the  title  of  "  AuHm  Luz**    Taking  it  for 
granted  that  every  place  of  public  amusement  is  dedicated,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  improper  purposes,  and  even  appealing  to 
the  "  esfperience*'  of  his  auditory,  that  this  place  had  been 
"  indeed  a  place  of  profaneness,**  he  calls  it  ''  A  Colatiade  of 
Pr^emeness**  and  thus,  by  a  sort  of  learned  play  upon  wordi^ 
consecrates  it  at  once  a  Beth-el,  or  House  of  God,*  wherein 
should  be  preached  "  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  as  contained  in 
the  thirt}-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  :*'  but  these 
doctrines  were  defined  to  be  precisely  those  taught  by  Calvin, 
the  Genevan  Reformer ;  hence  the  Whitfieldian  system  of  Me- 
thodism has  ever  since  been  the  faith  of  the  managers  and  peo« 
pie  of  this  Chapel. 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  resided  In  the  next  house  to  the 
pbapel  on  the  east  side.    It  has  long  b^n  overgrown  with  jessa- 
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min,  whieh  at  this  time,  (April,  1815,)  nearly  covers  the  ^in* 
dows,  and  gives  it  a  singular  appearance. 

This  chapel  is  a  sort  of  rotunda.  The  windows  are  small ;  and 
a  cornice*  with  dentils,  complete  the  walls,  from  which  rises  a 
slated  cupola,  not  of  the  same  span  with  the  rest  of  the  structure. 
On  it  is  a  lantern.  Vases  are  placed  at  equal  distances  round  the 
cornice.  The  entrance  is  an  odd  circular  embattled  tower.  The 
inside  is  very  conveniently  fitted  up,  with  deep  ranges  of  boxes 
or  seats.  There  are  three  galleries,  admirably  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  hearing  and  seeing.  On  the  front,  outside,  is  a  ta- 
bletj^  bei^'ing  the  name  of  the  place :  '*  Spa  Fields  Chapel.'' 
To  the  south  is  the  committee-room ;  and  behind  it  a  pleasing 
garden.  Here  also  is  an  extensive  burial-ground  much  used  by 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  This  lies  to  the  east,  at  the  back 
of  the  adjoining  houses. 

At  the  east  end  of  Baynes's  Row  is  Rosamond-street,  leading 
down  by  the  ends  of  Corporation  Row  and  Bowling  Green 
Lane,  to  Clerkenwell  Close, 

Let  us  now  take  some  farther  notice  of  the  extra-parochial 
church,  and  district  of  ST.  JOHN,  CLERKENWELL.    I  have 
00  roo^j  tbough  a  great  desire,  to  enter  into  any  details  of  the 
history  of  the  famous  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem.  This  military  Order  still  subsists,  though  divested  of  almost 
all  its  ancient  riches,  fame,  and  glory.    By  the  lOth  article  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  called  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  in  the  year  1802, 
between  this  country  and  France,  it  was  stipulated  that  Malta, 
which,   prior  to  the  famous  French  Expedition  to  Egypt,  had 
belonged  to  these  knights,  should  again  be  given  up  to  them  ; 
but  the  hostile  and  treacherous  proceedings  of  the  First  Consul 
during  the  short  peace,  prevented  Great  Britain  from  fulfilling 
that  part  of  the  treaty.    They  therefore  now  subsist  more  in 
name  than  reality.     They  are  however^  generally  called  the 
Knights  of  Malta.     They  formerly  wore  a  black  robe;  and  on 
the  breast  a  white  cross  on  a  red  shield.    They  were  first  named 
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llQspiiallen^  or  KoighU  Hospitallers,  also  Johannoto,  or  Hos- 
pitallers of  St.  Joha  of  Jemsalcin,  or  Baptists.  Afterwards 
fCnights  of  Rhodes,  or  tbc  Rhodian  Knights,  or  the  Rbodians  of 
^t.  John ;  and,  lastly.  Knights  of  W alta. 

The  site  of  their  ancient  priory  at  Clerkenwell  as  already  been 
pointed  oat.  It  occupied  five  acres  of  land,  "  having  thereon 
one  great  mansion  house,  and  one  great  chapel.'' 

Little  or  nothing  now  remains  of  this  once  celebrated  priory, 
besides  the  grand  entrance  to  St.  John's   Square,  called  St. 
John's  Gate,  the  present  state  of  which  is  faithfully  exhibited 
l^y  Mr.  Neale,  in  the  f^nnexed  plate.    The  artist,  in  having  intro- 
duced the  waggon  team,  has  iqanifested  his  usual  good  taste;  as 
it  serves  to  hide  the  puerile  modern  ei\tr.ance  to  a  Tavern  or 
Liquor  Shop,  which  has  barbarously  mutilated  a  great  portion 
of  the  left  side  of  this  noble  gateway ;  which,  Mr.  Malcolm  pro- 
perly describes  as  oue  of  the  most  perfect  remains  of  monastic, 
buildings  in  London.     It  consists  of  one  capacious  arch,  with  an 
arched  roullioned  window  in  the  centre  above  it ;  and  is  flanked 
by  two  squai^e  towels.      Within  this  year  or  two  the  groined 
roof,  or  ceiling,  (las  been  beautifiedhy  white- wash,  and  the  arms 
and  banner,  (a  pascal  lamb)  which  are  sculptured  within,  have 
had  given  to  them,  what  were  thought  to  be  the  requisite  and  ap- 
propriate colours  of  red^  &c.    Qver  it  is  the  Jerusalem.  Tavern. 
"  Many  a  solemn  procession  has  passed  this  portal,  foriped  by 
the  members  of  an  order  unrivalled  in  splendour  and  celebrity  ^ 
It  deserves  veneration^  on  t|iis  account,  as  well  as  on  its  own  iu- 
trinsip  merit  as  a  building.     But  there  is  another  sera  in  its.  his- 
tory worthy  of  record.     This  is  the  place  from  whence  issued  the 
early  numbers  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.".    "  Edward  Cave 
was  the  first  proprietor  and  contriver  of  this  Magazine,  which 
was  the  earliest  publication  of  the  sort."    It  has  increased  iu 
reputation,   and  still  flourishes  as  the   very  best  work  of  the 
kind  ex^nt.     Indeed  the  volumes  of  this  work  are  an  invaluable 
Repository  of  useful  knowledge  on  all  subjects  of  utility   and 
amusement;  and,  what  is  not  its  least  praise,  it  has  ever  been 

remarkable 
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niMrkabU  hr  the  Bleedy  %nl  mtioBal  support  it  gtves  to  those 
pnncipks,  civil  and  religioae,  wMch  are  best  calculated  to  bind 
Mciety  together  in  the  boods  of  booial  amity  and  obedience  to 
the  Laws  of  God  and  roan.  I  speak  not  here,  with  an  immediate 
view  to  any  peculiar  tenets  wiiicti  it  advocates;  but  of  that 
uniform  and  general  fipii4t  of  decent  piety,  and  rational  liberty, 
with  which  it  abounds.  The  frontispiece  has  always  been  a 
wood  out  of  St.  John's  Gate ;  which,  though  ialse  in  some  pro- 
minent parts,  is  nevertfieless  a  tolerably  faithful,  but  rough  pic* 
tore  of  this  veneritble  Gate. 

There  was  formerly  another  gate  at  the  north  entrance  to  St. 
lohn's  Square;  but  that  has  long  been  totally  demolished. 

Tlie  north-east  comer  of  this  square  is  occupied  by  the  parish 
CHURCH  OP  ST.  lOHN,  CLERKENWELL,  to  which  an 
excellent  entrance  has  lately  been  opened  out  of  St  John's 
Stf^t,  through  the  chfHreh*yanl.  The  principal  front,  however, 
is  in  the  square.  The  church,  itself,  has  also  very  lately  been 
eomiderably  improved,  repaired,  and  beautified.  It  is  a  plain 
struetve,  resembling  a  chapel  of  ease,  in  which  fight  indeed  it 
10  often,  though  very  erroneously,  regarded,  as  if  it  belonged 
independently  to  the  parish  drarch  of  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell. 
It  is,  however,  a  rectmry.  On  the  llth  of  December,  1723,  at 
which  time  it  belonged  to  the  thirteen  oommissioners  for  build- 
ing fifty  new  churches,  having  been  purchased,  for  the  sum  of 
8900f.  of  Mr.  MichcAl,  it  was  made  a  parish  church  for  ever ;  the 
houses  were  ordered  to  be  fitted  for  the  rector,  and  the  ground 
for  a  cemetery,  and  also  the  boundaries  of  the  new  parish  dis- 
tittctly  pointed  out.  This  was  aH  done  by  a  deed  enrolled  in 
Chancery.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  it  was  duly  conse- 
crated, and  called  **  St  John's  Church,  Clerkenwell,  in  tlie 
county  of  Middlesex.''  This,  however,  was  not  accomplished 
without  much  opposition  and  several  petitions  to  Parliament 
ptgainst  it,  hy  the  pareut  parish  of  St.  James ;  as  also  several 
petitions  and  applications,  and  many  legal  squabbles,  by  the  new 
parishioners.    Indeed,  they  have  never  been  able  to  render  them- 
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selves  wholly  independeoi  of  the  mother  ohweb.  The  oofate  of 
fit  Janes,  bj  a  final  lUanaoB  of  the  Court  of  Kmg^s  Beocli  in 
1771,  is  entitled  to  receive  the  surplke  fees,  though  the  Rector 
performs  the  duty.  They,  however,  appoint  their  own  chureh* 
ward^is;  bat  ever  siaee  the  year  1736^  the  parishes  have  re- 
paired each  other's  charchesk  The  vestry  of  St.  James's  beii9 
open,  the  inhabitants  of  St  John's  attend ;  and  they  have  lon|C 
remaioed  in  a  state  of  motuai  amity  and  good  will. 

Having  nothing  more  parliealarty  to  notice  in  this  part  of  the 
parish  of  St  James,  let  us  now  return  to  the  end  of  Rosamond 
Street,  in  Spa  Fields.  Porsniag  oar  way  across  the  field  east- 
ward we  cone  to  Isimgton  Road,  and  the  north  end  of  St,  John's 
Street.  A  row  of  very  good  houses  has  recently  been  built  on 
this  piece  of  waste  land,  and  it  has  been  in  contemplation  to 
build  a  handsome  street  to  mn  from  the  west  comer  ef  North- 
umj^Um^WfiMite,  adjoiuing  the  new  and  very  exeelleat  street, 
called  Speneer-'Street,  which  commences  ia  Gwweii'Street  Road, 
ai  the  old  tampike. 

Norihmmpt&i^s^iuare  is  nearly  completed,  and  is  inferior  to  (tyr 
in  the  Metropelis.  The  avea  ia  planted  wtth  shrabbery,  and  has 
an  excellent  |^vel-walk  inelosedi  with  a  good  iron  railing.  In 
this  s^aare^  lately  resided  one  ef  the  most  upright  and  worthy  men 
ef  his  tiflM^  the  Bei9,  Bm^  Worthn^ftov^  mere  than  forty  years 
pastor  of  the  congregetaen  ef  Protestnnt  Dissenters  at  Salters' 
Hall.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  ofibr  my  feeble 
tribute  of  friendship  in  a  memoir  ef  this  worthy  man  and  ex- 
cellent scholar,  with  whom  I  have  apent  many  evenings  in  that 
most  exalted  and  rational  nmasemeaty  which  his  conversation 
and  extensive  reading  uniformly  afierded  to  those  who  had  the 
honour  ef  his  oempany  and  regard*  Though  his  life  was  free 
from  just  reproach,  he  did  not,  (for  who  does  ?}  wholly  escape  the 
vile  cakeAiies,  and  paKy  envyings  of  the  world;  not  even  of 
all  those  who  called  themselves  his  brethren !  He  died  in  the 
year  I^IQ,  and  was  followed  to  hie  grave,  in  BunbiU  Fields,  by 

along 
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a  long  train  of  mourning  friends  of  various  denominatioflfs.  VLe 
was  a  true  Christian,  and  a  geunioe  friend,  who,  though  hiitiself 
comparatively  rich,  scorned  not  the  meanest  of  his  fellow  dis- 
ciples; nor  ever  indulged  a  prejudice  against  any  one  from  e» 
parte  statemetits,  however  clamorous  might  be  the  tongue  of 
slander,  or  dubious  appearances,  against  the  fallen :  but  Hugh 
Worthington  had  no  unseemly  pride. 

Upper  Ashhy-street,  a  short,  but  very  good  and  open  street, 
leads  from  the  east  corner  of  Northampton-square,  into  Goswell- 
street  Road,  where  Spencer  Row,  Abingdon  Row,  Gosweli 
Buildings,  &c.  form  a  range  of  new  houses,  some  of  them  Very 
good  and  large,  facing  the  east.  They  have  All  been  erected 
within  these  few  years. 

Here  terminate  the  eastern  boundaries  of  St.  James's,  Clerk- 
enwell.  Parish,  and  here  commences  the  western  extremity  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Luke.  Charles-street  turns  into  Northampton- 
square,  out  of  this  Road  at  the  extremity  of  Gosweli -street  ft 
enters  the  square  at  the  south-east  corner.  It  is  a  very  excellent 
new  street.  Lower  Ashhy^street,  leads  from  the  sonth-west 
corner  of  the  square  into  the  commencement  of  Islington  Road  ; 
at  the  end  of  this  street  nearest  the  square,  and  opposite  the  road, 
stands  a  very  large  house,  with  an  extensive  garden,  or  grass- 
plot  in  front,  called  Northampton  House.  It  was  formerVy  used 
as  a  hospital,  or  receptacle  for  mad  persons ;  but  is  now  occupied 
as  a  private  house. 

The  names  of  these  several  streets,  to  which  may  be  added 
those  of  the  neighbouring  streets  to  the  south  of  the  square,  as 
Perceval'  street,  a  new  street,  and  the  old  ones  called  North* 
amptwi-street,  and  Compton-street,  indicate  the  family  to  whom 
this  part  of  the  Metropolis  belongs.  The  Earl  of  Northampton 
is  Lord  of  the  manor. 

In  a  low  open  space  of  ground,  behind  Upper  Ashhy  street, 
and  Spencer-street,  already  mentioned,  they  are  now  (April 
1615)  building  a  Meeting  House,  for  the  use  of  the  Baptista. 

It 
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It  18  just  began  to  rear  its  humble  front  before  Goswell-fitreet 
Road,  from  which  at  the  corner  of  No.  1,  in  Spencer  Row,  it  is 
intended  to  be  entered. 

In  Islington  Road,  which  runs  from  St.  John  Street,  in  a 
northern  direction  to  the  town  or  village  of  Islington,  stands 
The  Quaker^  Workhouse  and  School;  it  is  situated  near  N*'. 
51,  in  this  Road,  and  is  a  very  commodious  building ;  the  gar* 
dens  extend  to  Gosweil  Street  Road,  the  whole  occupying  a  very 
large  space  of  ground. 

Opposite  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison,  is  a  small  burial-ground 
and  near  it  the  ruins  of  the  Quakers'  Workhouse,  which,  the 
"  New  View  of  London ,''  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  says  was 
founded  about  the  year  1692,  for  the  maintenance  of  fifty  de» 
cayed  people  of  their  persuasion.  It  is  now  fallen  into  decay  ; 
but  the  Institution  exists  (for  the  Friends  never  suffer  any  of 
their  benevolent  establishments  to  perish  for  lack  of  support,)  in 
the  House  mentioned  above  in  Islington  Road.  The  outside 
has  the  appearance  of  a  rural  villa,  surrounded  by  pleasure- 
grounds,  gardens,  and  trees.  It  is  not  only  a  House  of  Industry, 
but  also  a  meeting-house,  in  which  meetings  are  held  monthly 
on  a  Friday  morning.  It  is  also  a  Charity  School  for  boys  and 
girb.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned  that  this  belongs  to  and 
is  occupied  by  Quakers,  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  most  perfect  cleanliness,  order,  and  decorum.  The 
ceilings  are  remarkably  high,  the  windows  large,  and  the  rooms 
airy :  it  may  truly  be  said  of  these  people,  who  appear  like  a  dis- 
tinct race  of  mortals,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
^  that  whatsoever  their  hands  find  to  do,  they  literally  do  it  with 
all  their  might''  This  house  was  built  in  the  year  1786,  on 
ground  belonging  to  the  Brewers'  Company. 

A  few  houses  farther  on  towards  Islington  stands  a  public 
bouse,  called  the  Red  Lion,  It  is  a  small  old  brick  house,  hav- 
ing two  or  three  tall  trees  in  front  In  this  house  was  written 
that  curious  engine  of  political  mischief  The  Rights  of  Man, 
by  the  notorious  ThoAas  Paine,  who,  with  one  hand  attempted 
6  to 
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U  ov^rtarn  tha  Tbroie  of  ku  King,  and  wlUi  the  oUier,  akie^  aH 
inpotenty  but  malicioos,  blow  at  the  Aitan  of  bia  God.  Burke  wh 
loosed  his  grasp  on  one  side,  and  the  venerable  Biahof  of  I  Itadiff 
disabled  his  impioas  am  on  the  other. 

Adjoining  to  this  house  on  the  south,  an  Lady  Oweu'i  Aiw9&^ 
hmnes  and  Free  Grammar  Sehool,  iboiided  is  1610,  hr  lit 
"Widows  of  Islingtoob  An  arrow  from  the  bow  of  an  avcher,  e^er* 
cisiog  in  Islington  Fields,  having  pieroad  the  big k-crawned  bM 
of  the  foundress.  Lady  Alice  Owen,  it  is  said  ahe  raiaed  tbia 
Almshouse  as  a  votive  ofiering  of  gratitude  far  the  pvoteelioQ  abe 
exferienced.  She  also  established  a  sehael  foe  twaiily-6ve  ^aym 
of  the  same  parish,  and  that  of  Clerkenwell.  This  ahbakaase 
and  Bshoal  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Bvewtr's  Coa»pa0  j>  tkey 
stand  on  the  spot  of  ground  where  the  aecidentkap^Bsd,  this  part 
being  then  one  entire  open  apace  of  ground  or  fields.  At  one  tioia 
att  arraw  was  fixed  at  the  top  of  these  heases ;  bnl  it  is  mm» 

gOBO,* 

Great  improvonents  have  been  laiely  made  in  this  neigbbaiMF- 
hood.  Hermiiage  PUee,  near  the  largo  publio  hoiae,  calM 
The  Chum,  is  a  new  row  of  excelleat  heases;  and  every  thing 
seems  to  indicate,  that,  if  the  ravages  and  devastaiioaaof  war, 
wiuch  tbe  late  unexaapkd  system  of  perfidy  aad  treatihery  m 
Fiance  now  threatens  to  revive,  do  not  prevent  it^  a  very  few  y«ara 
only  viU  be  retpiisite  to  nnite  tbe  villafe  of  IsUagloii  to  tbe  al* 
ready  oveigvown  City  of  London. 

Crossing  Islington  Road  from  the  end  of  (hotn^s  Bom,  which 
runs  into  T/ie  Ci/y  Road,  \  we  come  to  SADLKR'S  WSLL8 

THfiATRB. 

*  Mr.  Nelion's  ingenioas  and  carious  History  of  Islington,  pnblished  ia 
1811,  has  sufficiently  noticed  this  little  charitable  institution.  To  that  use- 
fill  ▼ohnne,  (pp.  209,  f  10.)  therefore,  I  refer  the  reader.  He  may  also 
coomH  LyiOBa,  Vol.  in.  p.  168. 

t  BStMioimig  this  place,  it  will  be  proper  to  coireet  an  oversight  inf« 
whiob  X  have  (alien  in  detcribtng  the  London  Lying-in  HoBpital  at  the  eei^^ 
ner  of  OldStreet    The  (iguies in  front  are  noif  femoved^    The  niches  which 

caataMitd 


il'HEATRE.  This  is  a  sammer  theatre,  wherein  are  performeA 
only  burlettM,  ballets,  pantomimes,  and  Tarions  feats  of  activity; 
The  introduction  6f  a  large  sheet  of  real  water  upon  the  stage, 
and  the  ingenions  Exhibitions,  fights,  ^c.  which  are  performed  in 
boats  upon  it,  have  (Caused  it  to  be  sometimes  called  The  Aquatic 
Theatre,  a  term  strictly  atppropriate,  not  only  as  to  its  present  use, 
hot  to  its  origin  and  primary  character. 

The  spring  of  salubrious  water  for  which  this  place  was  at  one 
time  celebrated  belonged  to  the  rich  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jero* 
■alem.    The  slanderous  stories,  however,  which  are  related  of 
the  priests,  and  their  supposed  pious  frauds  at  thiit  Well,  rest 
upon  no  sufficient  authority :  they  are  therefore  to  be  classed 
with  that  vast  mass  of  legendary  calumnies  to  which  the  Re* 
formation  gave  birth^  and  shall  not  be  repeated  in  this  place.     It 
seems,  however^  to  have  been  a  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  that  great 
change  in  the  religion  of  this  country,  these  springs  were  closed 
up  to  prevent  superstitious  persons  from  visiting  them.    This  is 
partly  corroborated  by  the  accidental  discovery  which  Mr.  Sad^ 
ler  made  of  them  in  the  year  1683,  when  digging  gratel  on  his 
grounds  for  mending  the  highways,  of  which  he  was  a  surveyor. 
"  As  the  wate^  was  found  to  be  feniginons,  though  not  so  much 
impregnated  with  iron  as  those  of  Tonbridge  Wells  in  Kent,  they 
were  immediately  recommended  as  Useful  in  removing  obstructions 
in  the  system,  and  purifying  the  blood.'' 

Ik  is  not  clear  at  what  precise  time  this  first  became  a  place  of 
musical  resort  It  was  probably  frequented  long  before  the  Re* 
formation  as  a  place  of  amusement,  and  a  petition  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  presented  by  the  proprietor,  to  the  House  of  Corn* 
mons,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  site  was  a  place  of  pnblic  en-L 
tertainment  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Passing  over  the  obscure  and  uninteresting  history  of  if* 
Pajit  III.  2  P  origin, 

contained  the  images  of  Faith  and  Kope  are  blank  ;  that  of  Charity  if  filled 
«p  by  an  inscription  purporting  the  date,  &cc.  of  its  erection.  The  friendly  in- 
timation of  a  subscriber  to  this  work,  signing  him^lf  Anglicttnuit  bas  ralKd 
mj  vtention  to  this  orersighc.     He  hat  ray  grateful  acknowledgments. 
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origin^  and  ^progress,  we  may  obserte  tliai  tlie  present  iMiildiu^ 

was  erected  in  1765,  when  Rosamou  was  praprieibr ;  and  Mr^ 

Malcolm  says  that  "  the  old  building  was  taken  down,  and  the 

Bew  one  tiled  in  seven  weeks/'    Prom  this  time  The  Wells  be* 

gan  gradually  to  improve  in  respecttbility  and  favour  with  the 

rational  and  decent  part  of  the  community,  nnttl,  under  the  ablcl 

and  judicious  management  of  the  Dibdens,  and  Mr*  Hughes,  and 

Others,  it  has  acquired  a  deserved  celebrity,  not  6n1y  for  the  eX- 

4)elknt  performances  and  eittraordinary  feats  that  are  exhibited 

here;  but  also  for  the  generous,  and  loyal  character  of  the  fteeev 

Isompoaed  by  Mr.  €barlea  Dibden,  Jun.  that  are  lutrodneed.     It 

has  long  reoeived  the  sanction  and  occasional  presence  of  the^first 

^enonages  in  the  land ;  and  the  unwearied  exeriions  of  the'^pro- 

prieters  to  amnse  aiid  please  the  public,  without  tiie  admittance  of 

any  thing  really  injurious  to  decency  or  morals;  well  deserve  the 

patronage  they  have  obtained. 

Theinsideof  this  Theatre,  within  these  few  years  past,  hmr 
been  rebuilt,  at  an  expeine  of  idO0/l  in  a  very  splendid  slile» 
in  a  neat  semi^circle,  and  highly  decorated  with  paiiiiing  and 
gntlding. 

Its  exterior  exhibits  nothing  worthy  of  particular  observatiotf. 
It  is  indeed,  abstracted  from  its  pleading  and  rural  situation,  ft 
Itomewbat  dark  and  heavy  brick  structure.  Being,  however, 
''  fronted  by  a  handsome  house,  its  vicinity  to  the  New  Rtveo 
imd  the  number  of  trees  surrounding  \\."  with  the  moat  or  basoti 
^  water  on  the  south  sidu,  it  lias  many  advantages  to  which 
no  other  Theatre  iu  the  Metropolis  can  aspire.  But  the  rage  for 
building  has  of  late  shewn  its  intention  of  soon  siiironnding  Sad- 
ler's Wells  by  houses.  It  already  betj^ins  to  assume  the  ap-* 
pearance  of  a  village.  The  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Islington  Spa,  or  New  Tunbridge  Wells  Tea  Gardens,  is  now 
almost  entirely  covered  with  houses ;  the  spot,  at  one  time  eon* 
stantly  visited  by  even  a  Princess  of  the  Royal  blood,  is  now 
broken  up,  and  covered  for  the  most  part,  with  houses.  The  gar- 
dens are  closed  to  the  public ;  but  the  waters  are  etill  used ;  and 

a  AaW/ 


i.  new,  aiid  aBcommoiily  neat,  front,  opening  on  the  west  side  of 
!Spa  Fields,  has  been  lately  erected,  with  the  old  inscription  over 
the  gate. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1733,  mentions  that,  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  Princess  Amelia,  aunt  to  his  present  Majesty, 
ceased  her  visits  to  the  New  Tuubridge  Wells,  where  her  High- 
ness and  the  Princess  Caroline  had  attended  almost  every  morn- 
ing in  May  to  drink  the  water,  when  she  presented  the  proprietor 
twenty-five  guineas,  the  water  servers  three  each,  and  one  to  th« 
bther  attendants.  i9uch  was  the  reputation  of  the  place  at  that 
lime,  the  vicinity  wan  daily  crowded  with  equipages  of  the  n^ 
bility  and  others,  and  the  proprietor  is  said  to  have  received  thirty 
pounds  in  a  morning.  * 

About  two  hundred  yards  southward  is  the  NEW  RIVER 
HEAD,  of  the  stream  of  which  Mr.  Brayley  f  promised  the 
reader  a  more  particular  account  tlian  he  had  then  given.  It  is 
very  much  my  wish  to  redeem  this  pledge  in  its  fullest  extent ; 
but  the  limits  within  which  I  now  fitid  myself  necessarily  confined 
must  furnish  me  with  an  apology,  should  it  be  thought  that  mort 
binutitt  of  detail  respecting  this  celebrated  stream  ought  to  have 
been  given. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  this  artificial  river  has  already  been 
described  in  the  place  referred  to  below.  The  amazing  number 
bf  pipes,  branching  out  in  every  possible  direction^  from  the 
grand  trunk  at  the  New  River  Head,  demonstrates  the  prosperity 
of  the  Company,  and  the  extent  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the 
City  of  London  by  this  stupendous  undertaking.  At  an  annual 
rent  of  about  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  this  Company  are  ea- 
abled  to  supply  every  street  in  Ix>ndon,  except  those  supplied  by 
the  London  Bridge  Water  Works,  &c.  with  a  pure  and  wholesome 
Water  fit  for  all  the  calls  of  life,  wherein  water  forms  an  ingredient 
for  culinary  or  for  cleansing  purposes. 

Mr.  Lysons,  in  his  valuable  History  of  the  Environs  of  Lon- 
iko,  {  hai  so  minutely  and  completely  narrated  the  history  of 

2  P  2  the 

*  MalsoliD,  IIL  9S1.  t  Vide  anu.  Part  I.  p.  68. 

t  V^L  III.  p.  i(i4,  ct  iff. 
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the  New  Rivet  Company,  that  very  little  remains  to  be  added 
to  his  account.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extensive  works 
of  the  kind  which  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  can  any  where 
furnish.  I  question  if  the  celebrated  aqueducts  in  ancient  Rome 
equalled  in  magnitude,  most  assuredly  not  in  extent,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  this  undertaking.  I  shall  therefore  offer  no  apology 
for  the  liberty  of  laying  before  the  reader  an  abstract  of  Mr.  £y* 
sons's  very  accurate  description. 

In  the  early  part  of  King  James's  reign,  Sir  Hngh  Middleton^ 
a  native  of  Denbigh,  and  a  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  •  first 
projected  the  plan  of  bringing  tlie  New  River  water  to  London^ 
and  persuaded  the  city  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  that  purpose, 
which  was  accordingly  obtained ;  but  the  difiiculties  of  the  un- 
dertaking appeared  so  great,  that  they  declined  to  embark  any 
farther  in  it;  when  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  with  a  spirit  equal  to 
the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  being  vested  with  proper 
powers  from  the  City,  at  his  own  rikk  and  charge  began  the  work 
on  the  20th  of  February  1(>08.  As  Sir  Hugh  advanced  in  his  dc* 
sign  he  found  his  difficulties  increase  so  much,  that  the  whole 
plan  was  in  danger  of  being  abandoned,  the  City,  still  refusing 
assistance,  when,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1612,  at  the  petition  of  the 
projector,  the  King  consented  to  lend  his  aid  by  the  advance  of  one 
half  the  money  requisite  to  its  completion,  on  condition  that  be 
should  receive  one  moiety  of  the  profits  of  the  concern  when 
finished.  The  work  now  advanced  with  rapidity,  and  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1613,  the  water  was  let  into  the  bason  at  the 
place  called  thu  The  New  River  Head,  in  that  part  of  Islington, 
lying  in  the  parish  of  St.  James.  Clerkeiircll. 

The  ceremony  of  opening,  with  drums,  trumpets,  &c.  is  men- 
tioned at  length  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  * 

One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  work  now  remained  to  h% 
stccomplished,  which  was  to  convey  the  water  to  the  various  parta 
of  the  Metropolis.  This  was  indeed  a  difficult  part.  The  ex- 
pense much  exceeded  the  first  calculation,  and  it  was  a. long  tima 

before 

*  Article  Middlstok,  in  (he  Notes,  where  the  poetical  speech. spoken  on 
ihc  occftsion  is  given  at  length,  consisting  of  48  lines. 
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before  the  concern  yielded  any  profit^  so  that  the  water  did  not 
come  into  general  use  for  many  years ;  during  which  time  the 
annual  dividends  were  under  five  pounds :  this  income,  however^ 
is  now  increased  above  an  hundred  fold.  When  the  New  River 
was  first  brought  to  London,  it  was  not  foreseen  that  a  deficiency 
of  water  might  at  some  future  time,  especially  in  the  summer- 
roontliB,  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience.  When  experience 
had  taught  the  Company  this  most  important  fact,  they  bor- 
rowed from  the  overplus  oi'  the  millstream  of  the  River  Lea»  which^ 
after  a  practice  of  some  years,  became  a  subject  of  litigation,  and 
was  finally  determined  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  about  the  year 
1738.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  New  River  Company,  oa 
condition  of  their  paying  a  sum  of  money  towards  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  River  Lea,  and  continuing  to  puy  an  annuity  for 
the  same  purpose,  should  have  a  certain  quantity  of  water  from 
the  millstream,  to  be  measured  by  a  balance-engine  and  gage, 
then  constructed  near  Hertford,  and  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Mylne  about 
the  year  1770.  The  Company  have  since  bought  the  mill,  with  the 
unrestricted  use  of  the  water. 

About  two  hundred  bridges  cross  the  New  River  at  various 
places ;  and  a  subterraneous  channel,  about  two  hundred  yards 
in  length,  was  made  at  Islington,  where  it  passes  under  the  Lower 
Street  from  the  Thatched  House  to  Coiebrook-Row,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  once  more  emerges  to  light,  and  runs  in  a  steady 
coarse  to  the  City  Road,  where  it  again  runs  under  ground  to  the 
end,  east  of  Gwyn's  Buildings.  An  arch  is  thrown  over  the 
river  to  Islington  Road  ;  after  which  it  opens  in  front  of  Sadler's 
Wells,  and  by  a  sort  of  platform,  or  bridge,  leading  from  the  Hugh 
JkUddieton's  Head  to  the  entrance  of  the  Theatre,  it  is  covered, 
and  is  seen  no  more  till  it  enters  the  bason  within  the  enclosure 
called  The  New  River  Head. 

This  bason  is  circular,  and  is  thrice  its  original  capacity.  From 
the  bason  the  water  is  conveyed  by  sluices  into  various  large 
cistenis  of  briok^work*  From  these  it  passes  through  those  in- 
numerable pipes  of  six  or  seven  inches  bore,  to  which  I  have  fJ-» 
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ready  alluded.     These   are  called  mains,  or  riders,  and  are  di&^ 
tinguished  by  names  appropriated  to  their  respective  districts. 

The  distribation  of  the  water  from  these  pipes  to  the  very  pu- 
meroas  hoases  which  arc  supplied  by  it,  exhibits  a  wonderful  sys^ 
tem  of  hydraulics. 

The  fire-engine  near  the  New  River  Head  is  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  water  into  a  large  reservoir  near  Pentonville,  which  sop- 
plies  many  parts  of  the  west  end  of  the  town,  which  are  so  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  bason  at  the  River  Head,  that  the  water  wroald 
not  flow  with  sufficient  velocity. 

At  the  New  River  Head  is  a  house,  ornamented  with  vases  aii4 
quoins,  surrounded  with  a  variety  of  flourishing  trees,  and  fronted 
by  this  noble  sheet  of  water,  which  altogether  give  it  the  sppear- 
ance  of  a  ndblemau's  villa.     This  house  belongs  to  the  Company, 
and  was  originally  built  in  the  year  1613,  and  repaired  and  newly 
fronted  in  1782,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Mylne,  Esq.  snr* 
veyor  to  the  Company,  as  his  place  of  residence.    A  large  room 
in  this  house  was  fitted  up  for  the  meetings  of  the  Company 
about  the  tatter  end  of  the  17th  century.     On  the  ceiliag  is  a 
portrait  of  King  William,  and  the  arms  of  Middleton  and  Green. 
Under  this  room  is  one  of  the  above  mentioned  cisterns.     The 
Company  have  a  house,  or  office  in  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury 
Square,  and  a  collector  attends  every  Wednesday  at  the  Angel 
Inn,  High  Street,  Islington. 

The  property  of  this  River  is  divided  into  seventy-two  shares, 
which  division  took  place  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  on* 
dertaking.  Thirty-six  of  these  were  originally  vested  in  Sir 
Hngh  Middleton,  the  first  projector,  who  having  impoverished 
himself  and  his  family,  by  an  undertaking  which  has  proved  so 
beneficial  to  the  public,  as  to  render  bis  name  ever  honoured  and 
respected,  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  property  in  the  under- 
taking, which  was  divided  among  various  persoiw.  These 
shares  are  called  the  Adventurers'  Shares.  The  moiety  of  the 
undertaking  which  was  vested  in  the  Crown,  having  been  divided 
into  the  same  number  of  shares,  was  alienated  by  Kiug  Charles  I.  ;^ 
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bbt  the  Crown  bcyct  Laving  liad  any  concern  in  the  manage* 
meat  of  tke  undertakings  tlie  holders  of  these  shares  are  8iil| 
excluded  from  the  direclion,  vhich,  under  the  Charter  of  King 
James  (by  which  the  Conpauy  was  incarporated  aano  ]619)»  is 
Ycsleil  in  twenty-nine  holders  of  Adventurers'  Shares^  who  form  a 
Board.  When  a  vacancy  Itappeas  in  this  number  the  remaining 
twenty -ei^ht  elect.  The  officers  belonging  to  the  Corporation 
arc  a  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  Treasarer,  and  Qietk.  The 
Officers  for  the  last  year  (1814)  were  John  Walker,  $s(}.  Go- 
vernor; Richard  Bevy  son,  Esq.  Deputy  Governor;  Samuel 
Gurnault,  Esq.  Treasurer ;  and  John  Paul  Rowe,  Esq.  Clerk. 
^  Proceeding  westerly,  we  pa^,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Spa 
Fields^  several  little  cottages,  some  of  them  very  recently  bailt, 
and  uQcominonly  neat  and  tasteful  At  the  back  of  these  Cottagaa 
alands  a  puhlic*hisuse,  well-known  by  the  name  of  Merlin's 
Cave,  much  resorted  to  by  the  Artizans  of  the  Metropolis.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  turning  a  little  to  tlie  right,  we  come  to  BAG- 
NIGGE  WELLS,  long  time  a  noted  place  of  entertainment  aa 
a  Sunday  tea-gardeus.  This  place  is  not  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  CUrkcuwcll,  but  in  tiiat  of  Pancras,  of  which  an  account 
will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  Part;  yet,  that  I  may  oompleta 
the  present  route,  and  finish  my  account  of  this  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis, I  have  included  it  and  BattU  Bridge^  also  in  Pancraa 
parish,  in  this  parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkcnwell. 

Bagnigg€  Weils,  as  a  place  of  recreation,  was  first  opened 
about  the  year  1767,  (and  was  "  licensed,  according  to  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  the  2tith  of  George  IL'')  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  two  springs  of  mineral  water,  one  of  which  is  chaly* 
hcate,  Ihd  otlier  catharlic*  It  has  been  saidf  that  Bagnigg^ 
House  was  once  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Gwyn,  vul- 
garly called  Nell  Gwyn.  In  the  garden-wall  there  was  a  ahpri 
time  a^o  an  inscription,  under  a  distorted  head,  stating^  that 
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*'  This  is  Bagnigge  House  neare  the  Pindar  m  Wakefeilde^ 
1680;"  by  vliich  it  would  seem  that  this  was  used  for  some 
public  purpose  at  that  period.  A  Pinder  was  a  keeper  of  the 
pinfold,  or  pound  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  sign 
used  at  a  noted  tavern  called  the  Pinder  a  Wakefield ;  or  the 
Pinder  of  Wakefield,  a  'character  in  Robin  Hood's  band,  who 
was  a  Pindar,  or  Bailiff,  of  Wakefield.  In  the  front  wall  of  the 
present  public^house,  there  is  a  very  good  sculptured  head  in  alto 
relievo;  whose  likeness  this  was  intended  for  is  not  known.  Query  P 
Has  it  any  allusion  to  this  old  sign  of  the  Pindar  of  Wake« 
field? 

Bagnigge  Wells  was  at  one  time  frequented  chiefly  by  people 
of  the  poorer  cast ;  and  was  perhaps  not  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
places  of  amusement,  even  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  recently  re- 
duced in  extent;  much  of  it  is  intended  to  be  built  upon ;  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Garden  has  been  recently  newly  fitted  up 
and  beautified  in  a  manner  the  most  tasty,  and  even  elegant  The 
Grotto,  a  little  castellated  erection,  on  the  north-east  side,  is  con* 
structed  of  almost  every  kind  of  sea^shell,  fpssil,  &c.  that  could 
be  procured ;  which  being  intermixed  with  pieces  of  glass,  and 
broken  mirrors,  have  a  most  delightful  effect.  The  Temple  is 
very  neat.  It  is  a  colonade,  supported  by  a  double  row  of  Doric 
pilasters  and  columns,  encompassed  by  a  neat  balustrade.  In  the 
centre  is  a  double  pump,  one  piston  of  which  brings  up  the  chaly- 
beate, and  the  other  the  cathartic  water.  Mr.  Eglinton,  who  has 
now  the  management  of  this  House  and  Garden,  and  also  of  the 
adjacent  ''  Bagnigge-  Wells  Brewery/'  belonging  to  the  same 
concern,  bids  fair  to  make  this  place  of  amusement  deserving  of 
encouragement. 

Battle  Bridge  is  a  small  hamlet  to  Pancras  parish  ;  but  has 
nothing  worthy  of  observation. 

The  London  Female  Penitentiary  stands  on  the  left  hand 
ming  the  hill  from  Battle  Bridge  to  Pentonville.  This  house, 
•r  hospital,  is  hid^leu  alrapst  entirely  from  public  view  by  a  high 
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brick  wall.  It  has  lately  been  enlarged  by  an  addttioaal  baildi- 
ing  to  tbe  east  entl.  This  was  formerly  Cumming  Home,  and  is 
situated  in  the  New  Road,  Pentonville.  The  charitable  insti- 
tution at  this  place,  which  Is  infinitely  beyond  my  powers  of 
praise,  owes  its  foundation  to  some  zealous  Christians,  who  were 
desirous  of  snatching  from  the  fangs  of  present  want,  and  the 
jaws  of  future  misery,  some  of  those  numerous  unhappy  females^ 
who,  baring  become  in  a  manner  lost  to  decent  society,  seek  lo 
prolong  a  miserable  existence  by  prostitution.  I  have  no  room 
for  minutiae ;  but  if  the  following  extract,  from  the  Fourth  Re- 
port  of  the  Committee,  shall  induce  any  of  the  readers  of  this 
work  to  lend  a  helping  hand  towards  so  excellent  a  charity,  I 
shall  have  less  cause  to  regret  my  want  of  room  for  enlargement 
on  its  internal  government,  rules,  and  regulations  :  At  the  time 
this  Report  was  made,  in  May,  181 1,  the  foundation  had  lasted  only 
four  years,  and  out  of  523  applications,  only  133  penitents  couM 
be  admitted :  of  this  number,  however,  thirty  had  been  put  out 
to  service;  twenty-six  reconciled  to  their  friends;  eleven  dis- 
charged for  various  causes ;  three  left  the  hospital ;  ten  eloped ; 
and  five  deceased;  leaving  forty-eight  then. in  the  house;  but 
the  principal  reason  that  has  induced  me  to  prefer  making  my 
extracts  from  the  Report  of  1811,  rather  than  from  any  subse- 
quent one,  is,  that  I  might  lay  before  the  reader  such  a  state- 
ment as  would  convey  the  most  concise,  and  yet  distinct  view 
of  the  various  kinds  of  causes  which  have  brought  hither  the 
unhappy  objects  who  have  made  application  for  protection  in 
this  house  of  mercy  :  the  Committee  inform  us  that  "  Of  those 
who  have  applied,  the  avei-age  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
Some  of  them  who  have  been  received  into  the  Charity,  were 
poor  orphan  children,  who,  in  their  tender  years,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  designing  women,  by  whom  they  had  been  treated 
with  atrocious  barbarity.  Others,  who  had  moved  in  a  superior 
condition  of  life,  when  neither  destitute  nor  forsakeuj  voluntarily 
abandoned  their  vicious  courses,  at  once  detesting  their  sin,  and 
dreading  its  bitter  consequences.  Others,  again,  to  ifhpm  this 
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tf  ylum  hat  be«B  enphntic^j  a  true  shelter,  and  who  have  looked 
to  its  sappeiteva  as  tlieir  oaly  guardiaiis»  had  beea  Uie  vretched 
vietims  of  their  sti^l  more  wretched  false  friends.  Some»  who 
having  been  discharged  from  workliouses,  when  restored  to 
health,  (bat  for  want  of  character  could  not  gel  a  livelihood,) 
have  sought  reAige  in  the  Penitentiary,  that  they  might  uol  he 
tempted  to  return  again  to  the  paths  of  vice.  Otliers  have  found 
a  refuge  there,  who  received  their  first  checka  in  the  very  walks 
of  sin»  by  reading  religious  tracts  casually  given  to  tbem.  Some^ 
natives  of  foreign  eliaiea^  brought  over  to  this  country  by  their 
betrayers^  have,  after  passing  through  various  scenes  of  disiress^i 
'at  length  found  their  way  into  this  hoase  of  mercy.  A  few,  also^^ 
who,  in  moments  of  deapairi  had  attempted  to  lay  violent  banda 
pn  themaelves,  have  beooiae  its  penitent,  thankful^  and  happy 
inmates.  Again,  others  have  been  received,  who  had  been  he- 
frayed  at  a  very  early  age,  under  fallacious  promiiies  of  marriage. 
And  some,  whe,  attracted  by  the  hope  of  better  wages  and  finer 
flothes,  had  imprudently  left  the  country  for  London,  where, 
heing  unable  to  ohtaiu  placeat  they  had  b^en  enveighled  by  bad 
men,  or  designing  women,  into  houses  of  ill  fame,.  Several 
have  applied  for  admission  at  tlie  recommendation  of  medical 
gentlemen  attending  ho^tals,  or  by  the  advice  of  benevolent 
persons,  who  had  accidentally  seen  and  pitied  tliem.  Many  have 
applied  from  the  unrelenting  conduct  of  their  relations  or  frieodsj^ 
who  had  refused  to  be  reconciled  to  tlien^  And  not  a  few  from 
serious  and  alarming  appreheasiona  of  the  conaeijnences  of  sio, 
not  only  in  this,  but  in  a  future  world.^ 

Such,  reader,  are  ^e  characters,  such  the  miserable  objects 
irhich  claim  year  pity  and  regard,  let  me  hope  that  even  this 
work,  not  professedly  devoted  to  such  a  purpose,  may  in  some 
degree  subserve  the  objects  of  an  institution  every  way  claiming 
the  attentions  of  all  men  of  enlightened  minds  and  benevolent 
hearts. 

The  young  women  in  this  hospital  are  not  kept  in  idleness,  bni 
4r«  employed  in  the  m<^t  «nfol  l^nchoa  ot  wo^lf;  suitable  In  th^ir 
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fix,  education,  snd  kabite.  But  I  most  reluctantly  stay  my 
|iaiui.  Most  of  tb«  bankers  in  London  will  be  able  to  direct  the 
benevolent  how  to  act  in  regard  to  this  Charity.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  is  the  patron;  and  many  of  the 
nobility  appear  upon  the  lists  of  subscribers. 

Having  already  re-entered  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Clerken- 
well,  the  next  object  of  atteatioii  is  PENTON VILLE  CH APEU 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  aiotber  church  at  Clerkenwell  Green. 
This  was  originally  erected  by  aobacriptioB,  onder  the  Toleration 
Act,  but  served  by  members  of  the  established  cimrcb.  The 
roone)f  first  raised  for  the  building  of  the  ebarch  of  Si.  James, 
being  all  expended  before  the  whole  was  completed,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  parliament  for  raising  more ;  bat  being  opposed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Pentonvilie,  the  Trustees  were  obliged  to 
purchase  this  chapel  for  «>000/,  for  their  use.  It  is  still  vested 
in  Trustees,  who  are  bound  to  keep  it  ia  repair  by  rates  not  ex* 
ceeding  Sd.  in  the  pound. 

This  Chapel  forms  a  ver^  pleasing  object  on  the  side  of  the 
road;  and  has  an  uncommonly  neat  and  clean  appearance.  Il 
stands  almost  due  north  and  south,  having  a  pretty  large  extent 
of  barial- ground  in  front,  and  east  and  west.  Mr.  Hurst  was  the 
architect  The  outside  is  of  brick,  with  a  frontispiece  of  lonie 
stone  pilasters,  and  a  pediment  Over  the  principal  window,  an 
arched  fan;  two  others  plain.  One  door  in  the  middle,  and 
another  on  each  side.  On  the  sides  of  the  great  door  are  two 
niches.  Over  the  pediment,  on  tlie  south  end,  is  a  handsome 
cupola,  with  oval  windows. 

The  sides  of  the  Chapel  are  plain,  with  several  windows 
above,  and  six  'below ;  and  two  doors  upon  a  considerable  flight 
of  steps. 

The  whole  site  of  the  ground  and  chapel  has  been  not  unaptly 
said  to  form  the  shape  of  the  letter  T,*  the  body,  or  stem,  to  the 
porth.  At  the  extremity  are  two  very  excellent  lodges,  on  the 
sides  of  the  gate,  for  the  beadle,  who  resides  there. 

The 
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The  interior  of  this  Chapel,  vrith  tbe  exception  of  tbe  ilmt 
ceiling,  docs  great  credit  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  archilect. 
Tbe  altar-piece  is  placed  in  a  semicircular  sacrarium,  bounded 
by  two  dquare  Ionic  pilasters,  with  an  arch,  whose  angles  are 
ornamented. 

The  ickill  of  Mr.  Fearaon,  and  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Walker,  of  Mark  Lane,  have  given  to  this  altar  its  chief  beauty. 
It  is  a  capital  picture  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  raising  the  dead 
Child.*  The  expression  and  general  character  of  this  picture  i» 
little  inferior  to  those  inimitable  touches,  and  truly  characteristic 
designs  of  our  WEST,  whose  exertions,  as  an  historical,  and, 
may  I  say,  sacred  painter,  would,  were  they  capable  of  being 
universally  diffused,  do  more  real  service  to  the  cause  of  morals^ 
make  deeper  and  more  durable  impressions  on  the  heart  and  the 
imagination,  than  all  the  labours  of  Polemics  united  ever  did  or 
can  produce.  In  this  picture  of  Mr.  Pearson's,  the  mild,  bene* 
▼olent,  and  placid  countenance  of  the  Redeemer  is  admirably 
expressed ;  so  are  tbe  features  and  attitude  of  the  mother,  wherein 
astonishment  and  gratitude  are  most  happily  blended.  The  prin. 
cipal  light  is  thrown  upon  the  graceful  figure  of  the  newly-raised  . 
female.  Disease  and  Death  have  not  completed  their  ravages  on 
her  beauty.  "  The  fine  linen  of  her  drapery,  and  the  clothes  on 
tbe  couch,  are  extremely  well  managed.'' 

The  grouping  is  also  excellent,  and  calls  likewise  to  one's  view 
those  of  West  on  similar  occasions.  The  heads  of  the  Apostles 
are  all  good ;  snd  the  artist  has  manifested  great  judgment  iu 
knowledge  of  his  subject  in  the  expression  of  their  features, 
wherein  no  astonishment,  tike  that  of  the  mothers'  or  the  childs', 
appear ;  but  a  calm  confidence  in  the  miracles  of  their  master* 
arising  from  a  petfect  knowledge  of  the  omnipotent  source  from 
whence  he  derived  the  power  to  perform  them. 

Coade's  manufactory  of  artificial  stone  has  famished  a  liand- . 
spfne  fronts  consisting  of  an  antique  pedestal,  supporting  a  vase, 
both  ornamented  with  flowers  and  foliage.    The  pulpit  is  very 

piain^ 
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plain^  and  if  ithoilt  ihmt  ridiculous  and  clumsy  impediment  to  elo- 
cutionary exertion,  a  sounding  board,  which  I  haye  many  times 
wished  and  dreaded  would  fall  from  its  unsightly  fastening,  and 
give  the  preacher  the  jnst  liberty  to  manage  his  own  voice,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  audience,  instead  of  being  himself  swaddled 
and  suffocated  in  it.  Here  is  a  small  but  good  organ  ;  and  ovei 
the  keys  is  the  clock-face.  The  galleries,  like  almost  all  the 
rest  of  the  chapel,  are  remarkably  neat,  with  Ionic  pillars. 

'there  are  a  few  monuments  and  monumental  inscriptions. 
The  vaults,  which  are  very  excellent  and  well  built,  support  the 
whole  building.  I'hese  vaults  are  lighted  and  aired  by  sashed 
windows,  so  that  the  coffins  are  all  perfect,  dry,  and  clean. 

PENTONVf  LLE,  in  which  this  chapel  stands,  is  a  modem, 
clean,  and  healthy  place,  not  very  unlike  one  of  those  Moravian 
settlements,  which  we  find  in  different  parts  of  this  coi|ntry, 
.  though  much  larger  than  that  of  Fairfield,  in  Lancashire.  Not 
a  house  in  the  whole  of  this  villa  is  more  than  forty  years  old, 
except  White  Conduit  House,  and  one  or  two  others.  The 
houses  are  neat,  and,  in  general,  well  built.  The  streets  are 
broad,  and  standing  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  are  always  clean. 
In  Hermes-street  is  the  Infant  Charity  School  of  Pentonville, 
tot  twelve  boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls ;  and  in  John- 
street  was  lately  a  house  used  as  an  Infirmary  to  the  London 
Female  Penitentiary.  The  Belvidere  Tea  Gardens,  is  a  very 
excellent  pnblic-honse  on  the  road  side,  and  forms  a  command- 
ing object  as  we  pass  towards  Islington.  It  is  kept  by  Mr. 
Blunt,  whose  readiness  to  oblige  his  customers  causes  his  house 
to  be  attended  by  very  good  company.  The  Gardens  hardly 
deserve  the  name^  being  little  more  than  a  small  square  grass 
plot,  benched  round,  and  would  be  much  better  employed  if  con- 
verted into  a  Green  for  the  healthful  and  rational  exercise  of 
'  bowling.  The  house  stands  at  the  corner  of  Penton-street, 
which  leads  to  White  Conduit  House,  another  house  and  tea- 
gardens,  so  called  from  the  stone  buihiing  near  it,  which  for- 
merly supplied  the  monastery  of  the  Charter  House  with  water. 

The 
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The  north-wesl  view  from  this  house,  exhibiting  '<  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  ground,  together  with  the  intervening  villages  of  Pnxk- 
ens,  Kentish  Town,  Camden  Town,  and  Somers  Town,  groupe 
in  so  pleasing  a  stile  with  Hampstead,  *'  that,''  as  Mr.  Malooloi 
thiaks,  "  no  view /rom  London  is  equal  to  iV* 

This  village  derives  its  name  from  the  late  Henry  Pentoii, 
Esq.  who  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Italy,  he  being  proprietor  of 
the  laud. 

In  this  parish,  at  No.  123,  St,  John^s-ttreet,  is  the  Finshury 
Dispensary,^  instituted  in  1730.  The  districts  for  visiting  pa* 
tieats,  who  must  be  really  necessitous,  at  their  own  habitations, 
are  in  the  parishes  of  St  James,  Clerkenwell ;  St.  Sepnlchre; 
Within  and  Without;  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  and  Less; 
the  Liberties  of  the  Bolls  and  GIass*hotise-yard ;  tlie  parish  of 
St.  Lnke;  the  Town  of  Islington;  that  part  of  St.  Pancras 
which  lies  on  the  soutii  side  of  the  turnpike  road  leading  from 
Islington  to  Paddington,  St.  Andrew,  Hofbora ;  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  Queen  Square ;  and  St.  George,  Bloomsbury. 

Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention  in  tliis  parish  the  philanthropic 
exertions  of  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  Surgeon,  of  Aylesbury -street, 
by  whose  zeal  and  benevolence  a  Society  has  been  established 
for  tlie  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men  in  Londoil 
and  its  Vicinity.  I  may  also  add,  that  in  Chfipel-street,  Pen- 
toBville,  resides  Mr.  William  Jones,  Secretary  to  another  exctU 
lent  Charity,  intituled,  the  ''  Society  for  abcdishing  the  method 
of  Sweeping  C/himnies  by  Climbing  Boys;''  to  which  it  were 
well  if  every  housekeeper  in  London  were  cmipelled  to  lend  their 
aid. 

We  mnst  now  quit  this  interesting  district,  and  proceed  briefly 
to  notice  the  most  prominent  objects  in  a  walk  througli  tlie 

PaaisH 

*  The  New  Firubury  Dispensary,  erected  in  1786,  it  at  35,  West  Smith- 
field.  Its  fuads  are>  I  am  sorry  lo  be  informed,  ia  a  very  depressed 
state. 
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^AtiflH  OF  St.  Sevcxcbre,  WiTMoirr  av»  Wiraitf ;  paat 
OF  Christ  Chvrcii,  Nsw^ate  Strset;  of  fir.  Martiw, 
Lui>OATE ;  AND  OF  9t.  Greqokv,  bt  St.  Paul's. 

The  Parish  CHURCH  OF  ST.  SEPtLCHRE,  in^he  Divu 
#tofi  of  tilt  sanifi  Dame,  is  a  vicarage  ouder  the  patronage  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford ;  and  is  yaluod  in  the  king's  books  at 
SO/,  per  annum. 

The  eady  history  of  this  dhiirch  is  enveloped  in  great  obsca- 
rity.  It  was  denominated  "  Edmoiid,  without  Newgate,  called 
iSaint  Sepulchre,  diocis  London,  Patiore  Priore  of  St.  Barthil- 
mcwes.  Decims  Xs.^'*  but  for  what  reason  does  not  ajppear. 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

It  is  of  very  ancient  foundation ;  the  first  authentic  notice  o^ 
It  is  dated  June  15.  1253.  It  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1440 ; 
fcnd  one  of  the  Popham  family,  treasurer  of  the  king's  household, 
bnilt  a  obapel  on  the  north  side,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  porch, 
projecting  almdst  like  a  south  transept  before  the  tower.  The 
Exterior  of  this  porch  has  been  modernized}  but  the  interior  still 
Jireserves  its  Original  character.  It  was  mvch  injured,  though 
not  demolished,  at  the  Great  Fire ;  and  was  rebuilt  in  1670. 
At  present,  little  of  its  external  parts  indicate  any  thing  of  the 
original  stmcture.  For  ages  it  stood  surnnunded  ^ith  filthy  and 
a  mass  of  low  and  vile  buildings ;  but  its  situation  is  now  admii'- 
able;  and  it  exhibits,  with  the  exception  of  the  unsightly  swell 
of  the  arched  roof  over  the  nave;  a  very  pleasing  object,  when 
Viewed  from  the  top  of  the  Old  Bailey.  The  wallsr  are  square 
stone  and  brick  strengthened  with  buttresses ;  the  roof  is^co- 
vered  with  lead.  The  high  venerable  western  tower,  "  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  the  outline  in  the  circuit  of  London,"  is 
also  square ;  and  has  four  modern  spires,  with  vanes,  one  at  each 
angle.  The  windows  in  the  tower  are  pointed :  those  in  the 
tiave  round  and  modern.  Several  trees  are  planted  in  the  chorch- 
)rard,  and  add  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  view. 

The 
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The  iaterior  is  much  too  long  for  its  height.  The  roof  over 
the  nave  is  camerated.  Twelve  Tuscan  pillars,  omamentfld 
with  acanthus  leaves  and  featheiY,  support  the  roof.  The  ceiling 
of  the  chancel  is  horizontal.  The  arched  nave  contains  cleres- 
tory windows^  and  is  decorated  with  roses  in  stucco.  The 
church  is  handsomely  wainscoted^  having  galleries  on  the  north- 
west and  south  sides,  and  handsome  |)ews.  The  fronts  of  the 
galleries  are  enriched  with  seraphim,  palm,  and  laurel  branches, 
festoons,  crowns  over  the  letters  C.  R.  &c.  they,  however,  exhi- 
bit a  very  heavy  and  deformed  appearance,  and  give  the  whole 
church  a  gloomy  and  deadly  aspect  by  no  means  corresponding 
with  its  external  character. 

The  altar-piece  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  consisting  of 
painted  and  gilt  pillars,  over  which  are  angels  with  palm- 
branches;  the  whole  surmounted  with  a  window  of  stained  glass. 
The  pulpit  is  mahogany,  and  plain :  the  coving  cernice  over  the 
pillars  with  leaves  of  fret- work. 

The  rectory  is  supposed  to  be  altogether  worth  7  or  600/. 
a  year;  and  is  one  of  the  best  presentations  in  the  gift  of  St. 
John's  College. 

There  are  several  monuments  in  this  church,  but  one  or  two 
only  are  deserving  particular  notice.  Captain  John  Smith  was 
buried  here  in  163L  He  was  governor  of  Virginia,  of  which  he 
wrote  a  very  curious  history,  and  dedicated  it  to  Frances,  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond.  It  was  printed  in  1625,  by  Michael 
Sparks.  Granger*  says  he  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest  travellers  and  adventurers  of  his  age.  He  was  somie 
time  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  and  the  Prince  of 
Transylvania.  His  book  abounds  with  accounts  of  his  numerous 
romantic  and  chivalrous  deeds.  There  have  been  a  few  vicars  pf 
considerable  eminence  in  this  church.  John  Rogers,  the  martyr, 
who  thought  burning  an  easy  death,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  ac- 
count of  Smithfield ;  Thomas  Gouge,  one  of  the  ejected  mini- 
sters f  Pr.  Johir  Spencer,  compiler,  as  it  is  said,  but  perhaps- 

improperly, 
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improperly,  of  that  exoeUent  book  of  Hooker's,  the  EccleBiat* 
Ileal  Polity,  and  author  of  De  Legibus  Hebraorum  Ritualibus 
€t  eurum  Raiionibus,  in  folio ;  and  of  '*  Disconnes  concerning 
Prodigies  and  Vulgar  Prophecies ;"  and  Dr.  Rowland  Lee,  com- 
missary to  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  and  one  of  the  visitors  ^  spies  J 
of  the  monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.  are  mentioned  as  hafing 
held  this  vicarage.  The  present  vicar  is  the  Rev.  Richard 
Dickson  Shackleford,  D.  D.  who  succeeded  Dr.  Wealer  in  the 
year  1784. 

Very  near  tliis  church  stood  the  Gs^  called  Newgate,  It 
■leod  across  the  street,  and  was  a  crazy  fabric  long  before  it  was 
demolished.  Stowe  says  it  derived  its  name  from  its  modern 
erection,  being  at  first  built  about  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Mr. 
Howell,  *  however,  rejeels  this  opinion,  and  says  that  it  was 
only  repaired  at  the  time  Stowe  states  it  to  have  been  built;  and 
that  its  ancient  name  was  Ckamberl4un'Gai€.  As  a  sort  of  con- 
firmation of  this,  it  is  said  that  after  the  fire  of  London,  in  1660, 
in  digging  a  foundation  for  Hoibom  Bridge  the  vestigia  of  the 
Roman  ma  vicmmlis,  called  Watling  Street,  were  discovered 
pointing  directly  to  this  Gate.  If  this  is  true,  this  roust  be  al* 
lowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  lour  original  Gates  built  over  the 
Roman  Way  in  this  place,  f  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this 
Gate  was  used  as  a  prison  so  long  back  as  the  year  1218,  when 
It  was  repaired  by  the  King ;  so  that  this  New  Gate,  being  de* 
stroyed  in  the  year  1777,  could  not  have  stood  less  than  five 
Itandred  years !  But  if  the  conjectures  of  Howel  are  correct  what 
then  must  have  been  its  age  ?  In  1718,  a  fragment  of  a  stone 
weighing  2001bs.  part  of  the  Royal  Arms,  fell  fi^m  the  battlements 
with  such  force  as  to  tear  the  stones  firom  the  street :  fortunately 
it  did  no  damage. 

Probably  from  the  time  of  its  erection  to  that  of  its  destruction 
It  vas  used  as  a  prison ;  but  viewed  in  this  light  it  was  ex- 
tremely inconvenioit,  and,  as  Mr.  Howard  says,  "  the  builders 
seemed  to  have  regarded  in  their  plan  nothing  but  the  single  ar- 

Part.  III.  2  Q  tide 
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tide  of  keeping  prieonere  in  safe  cnttody/'  Not,  however,  to 
dwell  on  what  no  longer  exists  I  will  attempt  a  brief  sketch,  and 
•tich  it  Bust  be,  of  the  present  PRISON  OF  NEWGATE.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  by  Alderman  Beckford,  in  1770,  seven  yean 
before  the  original  prison  was  destroyed.  For  the  building  and 
the  new  prison,  and  all  the  incidental  expences  attending  it,  and 
The  SessioM  House  adjoining.  Parliament  granted  to  the  City 
M,000/. 

In  the  year  177S,  the  Corporation  of  London  had  expended 
§2,585/.  111.  lid.  upon  this  bnilding;  and  they  gave  np  totbe 
public,  for  the  site  and  the  Sessions  House,  a  piece  of  freehold 
ground,  600  feet  in  front  on  the  Old  Bailey,  and  about  fifty  on 
Newgate  Street,  which  was  worth  ten  shillings  per  foot,  mnning 
measure;  the  latter  was  valued  at  fifteen  shillings  for  building 
on,  and  the  rent  at  dOOU  per  annum.  In  addition  to  those 
liberal  proceedings,  they  expended  14,464/.  13f.  9d.  of  their  own 
money,  in  erecting  the  Sessions  House,  and  6250/.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  freehold  houses  to  be  taken  down  for  making  avenues  to 
the  gaol.  Many  unforeseen  expenses  attended  the  execution  of 
this  work,  amounting  altogether  to  the  sum  of  19,000/.  * 

This  prison  was  nearly  completed  when  the  Protestant  mob, 
headed  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  instigated  by  the  enemies 
of  Popish  persecution,  as  if  anxious  to  have  a  sort  of  monopoly 
in  that  precious  article,  almost  destroyed  it  Thirty  thousand 
pounds  were  necessary  for  the  repairs;  which  sum  was  chiefly 
supplied  by  the  House  of  Commans,  at  several  times ;  so  that 
the  Corporation  was  enabled  to  finish  it  as  we  now  see  it :  "  a 
bhick  dreary  rustick  wall,  broken  at  intervals  by  niches  partially 
filled  with  stetues  and  grated  windows.'' 

The  plan  of  the  whole  building  is  an  area  of  four  squares; 
the  north  quadrangle  for  debtors  of  both  sexes,  a  wall  dividing 
the  men  from  the  women.  A  large  quadrangle  behind  the 
Keeper's  house  for  men  felons ;  on  one  side  pf  which  is  a  plain  and 
neat  chapeL    The  south  quadrangle  contains  apartmento  for  steto 

prisoners, 
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prisonen,  &c.  A  wall  divides  these  from  the  women  felons. 
The  ceils  boilt  in  addition  to  the  old  prison  for  condemned  male- 
factors^ continue  for  the  same  use  at  present.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  describe  these  abodes  of  wretchedness  very  minutely : 
Mr.  Neild  says  the  convicts  are  crowded  '^  like  sheep  in  a  pen.*' 
That  these  unhappy  beings  were  not  victims  to  the  most  malig- 
nant diseases,  he  attributes  to  the  humanity  of  the  Ute  keeper, 
Mr.  Kirby>  who  frequently  assisted  their  wants  at  his  own  expense. 
In  this  respect  his  example,  I  believe,  is  frequently  followed  by 
the  present  keeper,  Mr.  Newman,  whose  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity are  in  every  one's  mouth.  When  Mr.  Nield  visited  this 
prison,  one  half  the  prisoners,  particularly  the  women,  were 
miserably  poor,  and  covered  (scarcely  covered)  with  rags.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  the  case  just  at  this  time.  Most 
of  those  I  have  seen  are  tolerably  well,  upon  the  whole,  de- 
cently dressed.  But  their  ignorance  is  very  great ;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  improved  in  this  receptacle  of  vice  and  wretched- 
ness. Every  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  poor  wretches  whose 
lives  become  a  forfeit  to  the  law :  The  Rev.  Mr,  Cotton,  the 
Ordinary,  who  has  lately  succeeded  to  this  arduous  and  painful 
office,  Mr.  Ford  having  been  dismissed,  is  a  gentleman  of  a  truly  . 
Christian  conduct  and  feeling.  When  Mr.  Malcolm  wrote  his 
excellent  work  "  Two  rooms  were  appropriated  for  sick  felons  of 
both  sexes ;  and,  as  there  was  then  no  Infirmary  for  debtors, 
tliey  were  compelled  to  lie  when  ill  with  the  worst  of  human 
beings."  This  was  a  practice  that  ought  not  to  have  existed ;  it 
was  an  aggravation  of  an  evil  already  sufficiently  harsh  :  if  mis- 
fortune and  unavoidable  poverty,  sickness,  and  disaster  are  to  be 
punished  as  crimes,  (for  so  they  are  in  this  country,  while  in- 
discriminate imprisonment  of  men  for  debt  is  allowed)  humanity 
itself  should  point  out  to  the  legislature  some  decisive  and  ef- 
fectual plan  of  softening  the  rigour  of  that  punishment  as 
much  as  possible.  No  blame,  however,  in  the  least  attaches 
to  any  one  individual  officer  or  servant  belonging  to  this  prison. 
Mr.  Hardy,  a  very  intelligent  and  sensible  man,   the  clerk 
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of  the  Papers,  afid  indeed,  all  the  oUier  perions  oficialljf  Mk 
ployed  ill  the  internal  concerns  of  tkie  priaen  with  whom  I 
have  had  any  opportunity  of  conversing,  appear  lo  be  in4  enfj 
humane,  hot  even  kind  and  benevolenl  towards  the  ualMppy 
objects  of  their  care.  Mr.  Sater,  who  rtsigaed  the  oflce  of 
principal  turnkey  a  few  years  a^o,  ia  a  peraoa  of  peculiarly 
mild  and  inoffensive  inaoiiers;  he  iafomis  me  tb«t  «f«ry  pesaiUa 
care  is  taken  of  the  prisoners,  that  the  narrow  UomIs  of  tke  prisM 
will  admit :  after  all,  it  is  a  sink  of  vice  and  mond  earmptiafi, 
much  more  calculated  to  harden,  than  to  care.  Deriaf  the 
Shrievalty  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Phillips  (bow  Sir  Richard 
Piiillips)  many  important  regalations  were  made,  and  the  whole 
economy  of  the  prison  conaiderably  improved.  The  Sker^fs* 
Fund  is  a  roost  valuable  institution*  It  is  formed  by  a  geweral 
subscription  paid  te  the  Sberifis  fur  the  time  being  towards 
clothing,  bedding,  and  food  lor  poor  prisoaers  of  all  denomiaa* 
tions.  The  Sherifis,  or  their  ander  Sheriffs,  are  trnateea  far  the 
public  benevolence.  There  is  now  also  a  regulatitm  by  whfdi 
the  debtors  during  sickness  are  not  compelled  to  mix  with  the 
felons ;  it  is  shameful  they  should  be  even  ander  the  same  roof. 

The  Felons^  side  is  entered  out  of  the  Old  Bailey,  as  is  aho 
that  of  the  Debtors.  Before  this  door,  on  a  nmveable  platlerm 
or  drop,  which  is  preserved  within  a  large  wooden  bttilding,  oa* 
▼ered  with  slate,  and  recently  erected  in  the  court-yard  before 
the  Sessions  House,  are  executed  the  miserable  victims  of  the 
law.  These  dreadful  exhibitions,  (except  in  the  case  of  murder, 
perhaps.)  so  contrary  to  the  mild  spirit  of  our  religtoa,  take  place 
some  five  or  six  times  a  year,  and  are  attended  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  low  and  well-dressed  persons. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  stating 
one  or  two  facts  whidi  tend  to  demonalrate  thai  depravity  aad 
wretchedness,  which  our  preaeni  system  ef  punishment  is  so  inade- 
quate to  cure.  Mr.  Hardy  informs  me  tliat  he  has  known  a  case 
of  a  person,  confiued  under  sentence  of  death,  for  the  perpetv^on 
of  a  Clime  toe  abominable  te  be  named,  actually  offering  rewards 
6  to 
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U)  a  boy  confined  in  Uie  same  cell  /or  a  repetition  of  hk  offence ! 
And  Mr.  Sater  says  iie  has  ireqiHioUy  taken  cards,  trap-b«ll«, 
&C.  from  persons  the  very  day  previous  4o  their  execution,  and 
vhen  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  iu  less  than  twenty-four 
hoars  tliey  must  be  led  to  a  public,  shameful,  and  awful  death  ! 
If  serious  persons  have  shuddered  at  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
Scotch  philosopher  and  historian,  who  could  joke  about  Charon 
aud  his  boat,  and  amuse  himself  with  whist,  while  at  the  point 
of  death,  what  must  they  think  of  depravity  like  this  P  A  dis- 
belief of  the  solemn  truths  of  religion,  and  a  total  disregard  of 
its  moral  obligations  are,  we  see,  attended  with  similar  results, 
when  its  comforts  and  consolations  are  most  required. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice,  partly  is  conformity  to  tbe  will 
and  bequest  of  Mr.  Robert  Dow,  who  led  a  small  eHdowiaent  for 
that  purpose,  to  pronounce  two  solemn  exhorlatioBS  to  the  per- 
sons condemned,  one  the  night  before  their  execution,  the  other 
as  they  passed  St.  Sepulchre's  church  ton  their  way  to  Tyburn, 
This  practice  is  now  wholly  discontinued,  and  nothing  takes 
phice  except  the  toUiug  of  the  hell  at  Newgate,  at  eight  o'clock, 
iu  tbe  morning,  being  the  liour  appointed  for  the  dreadful  oere«* 
mony  of  death.  Trials  for  murder  take  pUce  on  a  Friday,  that 
(Sunday  being  no  day  in  law)  the  unhappy  wretches  may  not  be 
hurried  out  of  the  world  in  strict  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  which  states  that  they  shall  au&r  io  twenty -foor  hours  after 
their  sentence. 

It  was  not  till  the  removal  of  a  SAass  of  buildings  which  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  at  this  place,  that  malefactors  suf- 
fered before  the  Debtors's  Door:  before  the  year  1784,  the  exe-« 
cations  were  at  Tyburn. 

Several  houses,  forming  a  triangular  range  of  old  buildings, 
were  denominated  The  Great  Old  Bailey,  The  Little  Old 
Bailey,  aud  Hart  Row-street,  The  opposite  side  of  the  main 
street  formed  another  triangle,  called  Giltspur-strett,  Pie  Cor* 
»er,  aud  Church  Lane  ;  the  first  af  these  streets  still  exists. 
A  large  yard,  on  the  east  side  of  which  standjv  the  shed  for  the 
3  Q  a  gaUows,, 
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gallows,  or  drop ;  the  transport  machine,  or  waggon,  for  oooTey- 
ing  convicts  to  the  coast ;  the  pillory,  &c.  divides  the  prison  of 
Newgate  from  THE  SESSIONS  HOUSE ;  a  very  handsome 
stone  and  brick  building.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  limits 
will  not  permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  all  the  obliging  communica- 
tions and  assistance  in  my  researches  so  liberally  afforded  me  by 
Mr.  Pigott,  the  house-keeper  at  this  place.* 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  exterior  of  this  building. 
The  entrance  is  ascended  by  two  flights  of  stone  steps  in  a  wind- 
ing direction,  leading  into  the  body  of  the  Court  House.  On 
either  side  another  flight  of  steps  leads  to  spacious  galleries,  for 
the  accommodation  of  auditors :  for  admission  to  these  galleries 
such  sums  are  paid  as  the  number  of  persons  seeking  to  gain  ad- 
mission, or  the  peculiar  interest  which  certain  causes  to  be 
tried,  are  thought  to  justify.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  officers  and 
servants  attending  at  the  doors  leading  into  the  body  of  the  Court 
to  demand  money  for  admission ;  but  that  I  believe  is  improper: 
the  galleries  are  in  a  manner  private  property.f  The  bench 
is  a  long  curved,  and  elevated  desk,  compassing  nearly  one 
half  the  building.  Below  is  the  table,  and  before  sit  the  bar- 
risters. At  the  two  extremities,  and  a  little  raised  from  the 
bench  where  the  barristers  sit,  are  two  small  seats,  with  desks, 
for  the  upper  and  under-sherifEs.  A  speaking  pipe  communi- 
cates along  the  front,  (covered  over,)  of  the  judges'  bench,  by 
which  the  sheri&  can  with  the  greatest  ease,  on  applying  the 
mouth  to  a  small  hole  nearly  behind  them,  communicate  with  each 
other.    The  witness  stands,  while  giving  evidence,  on  a  small 

raised 

*  Mn.  Pigott,  in  reility  is  the  boose-kecper;  her  motber  was  in  that 
office  upwards  of  eighty  years  ago  -,  siuee  which  time  it  has  been  held  in  the 
same  family  to  this  6zy  :  no  mean  proof  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  doties 
have  been  executed. 

t  There  are  fi%'e  galleries  in  all ;  one  on  each  side  is  a  perquisite  to  the 
Sword  bearer  of  the  City  of  London ;  one  for  the  accommodatioii  of  Ac 
Committee  of  City  Lands ;  one  as  a  perquisite  to  the  serrants  of 'the  Lord 
Ma^or  and  sheriffs*  being  twelve  in  number  j  and  one  fur  the  accommodation 
#f  the  Grand  Jury  and  their  friendc. 
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raised  platferm  on  the  oaUide  of  the  Uble  oppoaite  Ibe  bench : 
over  the  head  is  a  small  sonnding-board.  Behind  the  bench, 
during  the  trials,  hangs  the  City-Sword  of  Jnstice,  capped  by  a 
small  crown.  The  prisoner  stands,  nearly  at  the  extremity  of  th« 
Court,  within  a  gently  rising  platform,  boarded  off  from  the  rest 
of  theCourt.  Before  him,  but  higher,  bangs  a  large  inclined  mirror, 
which  is  mored  so  as  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  face,  as  he  sUnda 
with  his  back  to  the  great  window  by  which  the  court-house  ia 
lighted. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  peculiar  rules,  privileges,  and 
powers  of  this  Court  or  Sessions ;  these  have  already  been  na- 
ticed  in  an  earlier  volume.* 

There  are  several  excellent  rooms,  which  are  entered  from  ber 
hind  the  bench,  and  from  the  house-keeper's  apartments.  Thes# 
rooms,  and  their  furniture,  are  preserved,  under  the  careful  ma- 
nagement of  Mrs.  PigotI,  with  the  greatest  care  and  cleanUness. 
The  Judges'  room  is  a  small  apartment,  containing  a  bookcasa 
filled  with  the  volumes  of  the  State  Trials,  a  few  other  law  books 
of  reference,  and  the  yearly  volumes  of  the  Sessions  Papers,  or 
abstracts  of  the  causes  tried  at  this  Court,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  times,  f 

In  this  room  also  are  several  very  excellent  Engravings,  chiefly 
from  paintings  by  Rigand,  engraved  by  Mr.  Smith.  They 
were  presented,  for  the  most  part  by  the  late  Mr.  Alderman 
Boydell  to  the  City  of  London.  The  largest  is  over  the  fire- 
place, and  is  a  representation  of  the  annual  ceremony  of  ad- 
ministering the  oath  of  allegiance,  &c.  oa  November  8tb,  and 

2  Q  4  preceding 

•  Pirt  II.  p.  US,  144. 
t  In  casting  one's  eye  oTer  these  records  of  our  Fall,  it  is  paiufal  to 
notice  tlie  gradually  increasing  thickness  of  the  ▼oluroes.  Those  which  I 
have  seen  tbos  uniformly  bound,  lettered,  with  the  date  of  the  year,  and 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  commence  with  the  year 
1730,  and  reach  down  to  1812  :  the  first  Tolume  may  contain  perhaps  l50 
pages ;  the  last,  five  or  sii  hundred :  let  it  not,  however,  be  hence  concluded 
that  this  circumstance  proves  only  the  increase  of  vice;  it  indicates  also  aft 
incraatedpopalatiooj  sad  nttnded  •enuBcroe«  and  impTOrad  police. 
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preceding  Lord  Mayor's  Day ;  with  the  portndte  of  the  whole 
Court  of  Aldermen,  Sheriila,  many  of  the  Common  Comicil,  and 
several  spectators.  This  is  a  capital  picture^  painted  by  William 
Miller,  and  engraved  by  Benjamin  Smith. 

Rigaud's  pictures  are  embleauttical  represeotations  of  Prudence, 
Wisdom,  Happiness,  and  Benevolence.  Another,  painted  by 
Smirke,  is  Conjugal  Aflfeclion :  there  are  two  scripture  pieces, 
and  a  few  others;  also  two  large  coloured  engravings,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Alderman  Pickett  to  the  City  of  London,  repre- 
Renting  his  plan  for  improving  the  Strand,  and  places  adjoining 
the  west  side  of  Temple  Bar. 

An  elegant  structure,  intended  for  a  plaq^  of  promanade  for 
witnesses  in  waiting  has  been  erected  within  these  few  years,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Sessions  House.  It  is  a  very  neat  oolionade, 
of  two  rows  of  handsome  Doric  fluted  pillars,  supporting  a  moi* 
substantial  ceiling.  Three  iron  gates,  the  middle  one  only  op«K 
ing,  admit  the  light  on  the  west  side,  in  the  Old  Bailey :  on  the 
south  side  are  four  windows.  This  structure,  has,  however,  never 
been  occnpied :  witnesses  refusing  t-o  walk  in  it  en  account  of  the 
cold,  there  being  no  fire-place,  and  the  wind  admissable  through 
the  gates.  Over  this  place  are  the  offices  of  Mr.  Shelton,  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  site  of  this  building,  and  on  a  square  vacancy  still  un- 
occupied, stood  the  old  Surgeons'  Theatre,  now  totally  demolish* 
ed,  and  nearly  every  vestige  of  it  removed.  We  are  now  entered 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate ;  part  of  this  ground,  including 
that  on  which  the  new  building  stands,  being  in  this  parish,  and 
part  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre. 

Remains  of  the  Old  London  Wall,  extending  from  Ludgate  to 
Newgate,  &c.  aro  still  visible  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
piece  of  ground. 

Many  particnlars  of  this  wall  have  already  been  given.*  The 
stones  and  cement,  nearly  alike  in  texture,  aro  fast  crumbling  to 
utter  decay  :  the  cement  is  extremely  white  and  chalky  :  the 

stones 

»  Part  I.  p.  «C«,  et  srq. 
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ttlones  are  uiiBliapea  nanes ;  and  in  one  part  mixed  witii  briok, 
probably  a  portion  of  the  old  SvrgeoDi'  Theatre.  It  is  cnrioiis 
to  coatemplate  theae  relica  of  our  Anglo-Romau  greaiueea,  np. 
wards  of  filteen  hundred  years  old.  When  the  Surgeona'  Theatre 
was  taken  down,  not  many  years  since,  it  is  said  that  part  of 
this  wall*  suddenly  gave  way,  and  falling  towards  the  west, 
discovered  an  old  door- way,  which  is  attll  open,  leading  into  the 
back  part  of  the  premises  belonging  to  the  Oxford  Arms  Inn,  in 
Warwick  Lane.  In  this  vault,  or  passage,  were  fennd  Bwniy  old 
boxes,  packages,  &c.  containing,  however,  nothing  of  Talue  or 
importance.  The  remains  of  the  wall  are  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  the  level  of  thd  ground,  whieh  has  been  consideFably  raised 
by  the  felling  ruins,  rubbish,  &c. 

Returning  to  the  north  end  of  the  Old  Bailey,  in  Giitspur' 
Btreet,  stands  GILTSPUR  STREET  COMPTER.  This  prison 
IS  separated  from  Newgate  by  the  atreet  of  that  name.  The  front 
IS  of  stone,  wrought  in  rustic- woric,  with  tolerably  large  and  airy 
windows. 

The  origin  of  this  prison  is  somewhat  enveloped  in  obsco* 
rity ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  trace  it.  Prisoners  were  not  admit* 
ted  here  btifore  the  2d  of  April,  1791,i'  whicli  is  now  appropri- 
ated for  the  reception  of  debtors,  felons,  and  other  offenders. 

Nearly  opposite  this  building  is  a  public-house,  known  by  the 
sign  of  The  Fortune  of  War.  It  is  at  the  corner  of  what  was 
once  called  Pye  Comer.  Here  ended,  on  this  side,  the  dreadful 
Fire  of  London,  which,  as  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  having  begun 
iu  Pudding  Lane,  ended  at  Pye  Corner^   and  might  occasion 

the 

*  This,  I  apprehend,  could  not  be  any  portion  of  the  original  frail ;  bot 
•f  a  wall  fonaerly  belonging  to  tome  other  bniMiug  ;  the  door* way,  men* 
tioned  ia  the  text  above,  n  evidently  not  ooeral  wMi  the  London  Wall, 
throQgh  which  it  is  cut.  By  lo  much  of  it  a»  I  can  diioover,  which  it  not 
one  half  the  entire  door>way,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  roand  arch :  there 
are  no  door-posts ;  but  only  the  rugged  ends  of  the  stones  composing  the 
wall.  It  is  now  dosed  by  an  old  strong  wooden  doori  placed  there,  I  sop* 
pose,  when  the  Tault  was  discovered. 

f  NeiM  on  Prisons. 
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the  inscriptioii,  with  the  figure  of  a  boy,  on  a  house  in  the  kst 
place.  At  the  door  of  the  pnUic-honse  jost  mentioned  this  boy 
may  still  be  seen.  The  inscription  has  been  lately  repainted ;  H 
states  that  the  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  was  occasioned  by  the 
sin  of  gluttony :  a  mach  better  reason,  miserable  as  it  is,  thaa 
the  lying  one  inscribed  on  the  monument  The  boy  is  repre- 
sented as  enormously  fat  and  bloated,  but  quite  naked.  One 
side  of  this  public-house  fronts  Cock  Lane,  which,  in  1762» 
was  rendered  famous  by  a  ridiculous  story  of  a  ghost 

West  Smithfield,  already  described,  is  a  little  north  of  this 
place,  and  is  also  in  the  parish  of  St  Sepulchre. 

THE  OLD  BAILEY,  the  east  side  of  which  has  just  been 
described,  being  occupied  by  Newgate  Prison,  the  Sessions 
House,  the  very  extensiTe  Eating-house  kept  by  Mr.  Williams, 
and  one  or  two  other  houses  of  a  good  construction,  occupies  part 
of  three  parishes :  part  of  Newgate  prison  is  in  the  parish  of 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street ;  the  middle  part  of  the  Old  Bai- 
ley is  in  St  Sepulchre's  parish,  and  the  south  end  of  it  in  the 
parish  of  St  Martin,  Ludgata. 

This  street  is  of  considerable  width  at  the  north  end ;  bat 
contracts  towards  the  south.  The  west  side,  from  the  end  of 
Skifmer-street,  now  a  most  commodious  and  excellent  street,  ta 
to  the  end  of  Fleet  Lane,  is  composed  of  decayed  and  wretched 
houses;  nor  are  those  in  a  much  better  condition  which  stand 
nearer  to  Ludgate  Hill. 

Green  Arbour  Court  is  near  the  top  of  the  street:  in  this 
place  Goldsmith  wrote  that  incomparable  tale.  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  It  is  a  square  court,  composed  of  tall  old  houses,  in 
a  most  yillainous  condition.*  Lower  down,  on  the  same  side  of 
tlie  way,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  is  New  Court,  which  is  now  much 
improving:  the  old  houses  belonging  to  St  Thomas's  Hos- 
piUl,  have  just  been  pulled  down ;   and  the  best  house  in  the 

court, 
*  Out  of  Green  Arbour  Coari  mns  Bnah-ned-HMirBf  a  rapid  and  daageioui 
light  of  stone  steps,  leading  to  Sea  Coal  Lmu.  Oa  Uitts  ttcpi  wsttniea 
wcra  wont  to  ply  for  fart  on  tha  FUti^Ditcht 
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tmni,  occupied  by  Mr.  Staples,  a  celeliraled  maDiiftictiirer.of 
capilaire,  a  new*iangled  luxury,  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar, 
aod  by  saauy  preferred,  is  undergoing  a  complete  repair.  It  is 
a  pity  it  should  have  beea  thought  necessary  to  replace  thesa 
wretched  buildings  by  new  ones,  in  a  situation  too  much  crowded 
already.  It  has  been  recommended,  and  very  properly,  that  a 
line  of  ground,  resembling  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  commencing  at 
Ludgate  Street,  and  extending  northward,  should  be  purchased, 
and  added  to  the  breadth  of  the  Old  Bailey  ;*  but  the  proprietors 
of  ground,  in  and  near  London,  seem  to  prefer  the  plan  of  wedg- 
ing in  as  many  houses  as  possible  wherever  a  vacant  piece  of 
ground  can  be  had. 

The  New  Inn,  standing  a  little  in  from  the  front  of  the  street, 
b  a  good  house,  whether  we  regard  its  exterior,  or  the  liberal 
and  excellent  management  of  its  occupants  in  the  interior.  From 
this  place  many  coaches,  &c.  start  to  difierent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. A  little  lower  down  stands  Sidney  Home,  in  which  that 
family,  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  resided,  till  they  removed  to 
Leicester  House.  It  was  at  one  time  the  mansion-house  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  ;t  and  it  afterwards  became  the  residence  and  office 
of  the  notorious  thief  and  thief-detector,  Jonathan  WiliL  Some 
years  ago  it  had  a  noble  front,  supported  by  two  handsome  co- 
lumns, with  lions  rampant;  but  the  lower  part  of  it  is  now  brought 
to  the  front  of  the  street  It  is  a  large  and  roomy,  yet  crowded, 
building  inside,  having  many  remains  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 
Was  it  in  this  house,  or  the  one  a  little  lower  down«  (No.  60,  the 
interior  of  which,  particularly  the  front  room  on  the  first  floor,  has 
the  remains  of  several  rich  decorations,]  that  the  universally  cele- 
brated antiquary,  Camden,  Clarencienx  King  at  Arms,  was  born  P 
This  room  has  an  ornamented  ceiling,  consisting  of  a  circular 
wreath;  at  the  four  comers  of  the  ceiling  are  some  good  resem« 
blances  of  laurel-leaved  crowns;  the  walls  are  completely  wain- 
scoted, with  thick  projecting  painted  pannels.  The  exterior  of 
this  house  also  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  the  same  street,  having 

ornamental 
•  Mai.  Loo.  XV.  597. 

t  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  tfau  tradition  is  tappoxted. 
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•rutraental  arobes  of  brick-work ;  uid  is  mu<k  lilgber  Umlq  mme 
of  tbe  oibeni :  it  evi^eatly  at  one  tine  stood  apart  fracn  tlie  reat ; 
and  migbt,  in  all  probability,  be  tbe  froot  of  tbe  retidence  of 
tbe  kaigbt  after  wbonn  is  named  Prujean^quare^  immediately 
liebind  tbe  boase.*  Still  nearer  tbe  end  af  tbe  Old  Batley,  to- 
wards Ludgate  Hill,  is  Skip  Court j  in  vbich  was  bora  I  bat  asost 
illimitable  painter,  Hogarth;  so  tbat  it  appears,  tbat  tbia  street 
has  alt  vaiiouB  times  been  tbe  resideuoe  of  several  perM>ii8  of 
eomtiderable  importance  in  tbe  political  and  literary  world  ;  and 
if  iti  present  inhabitants  bave  any  taste  ibr  these  sort  of  .rWics, 
tiiey  may  boast  of  a  Sidney,  a  Camden,  a  Hogarth,  a  Croid* 
smith,  &c.  as  their  ancestorial  neighbours. 

The  name  of  this  street  is  derived  ^om  tbe  Coait  House, 
which;  from  time  immemorial,  has  stood  in  it.  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  eorraption  of  Baii-hiil,  tbat  is,  tlie  place  of  trial  for  pri« 
mwera.  Baii-hill  means  strictly  an  eminence,  wherein  was  situ- 
ated tbe  bale,  or  bailii^s  bouse.  BtiU'dock  is  tbe  name  still 
given  to  a  certain  part  of  the  Couit  wliere  the  pnsoiiere  are  kept 
previoos  to  their  trials  during  tbe  seasioiM. 

From  its  vicinity  to  tlie  City  Wall,  the  Old  Bailey  seems  lo 
imv«  been  an  ont*work  similar  to  tbat  in  the  city  of  York. 
Probably  tbe  foss,  or  moat,  extended  exactly  where  the  baildiiigs 
on  the  east  side  now  stand,  f 

On  Snow  HW,  which  is  4^  north  side  oC  Skinner^gtreet  from 
0(u/6om  Bridge  to  St.  Sepnlcbr^'s  Cbnreb,  Ibrmeriy  stood  The 
Conduit,  supplied  with  water  from  Lamb's  Cemduit  in  the  street 
of  thai  name.    )t  was  a  handsome  fabric  of  (mire^al  aides,  and 


*  la  spanking  thus  historically  of  the  houaet  in  this  strett^  and  of  others 
ondcr  similar  circumstances,  it  is  of  €oar>e  understood,  that  we  have  a 
more  direct  view  to  tbe  original  bouses  on  tbe  same  site,  before  the  Fire  of 
London. 

t  Probably  ere  anolher  description  of  London,  similar  in  niagnilude 
•nd  pkn  to  the  present  one,  is  written,  the  whole  of  the  houses  in  tbia 
street,  eapecially  on  tbe  west  side,  will  be  demolished ;  I  bave  therefore 
^ised  the  opportunity  of  preserviBg  some  records  of  their  uresetit  sute* 
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waft  ortuunenttd  with  CariRtbian  piUara,  tabkim  p^dimaiU^  and 
the  arms  of  Loadon  surmouated  by  a  pyramid,  on  which  waa  a 
lamb,  a  rebus  on  the  name  of  Mr.  Lamb,  joat  alluded  to.  On 
the  anniversary  of  George  I.  1727,  this  Cendoit  ran  ^ith  win*» 
which  was  procured  by  the  sobscription  of  several  loyal  iaha* 
bitants.  In  the  foUowing  year  it  was,  along  with  th«)  rest  of  the 
City  Conduits,  destroyed  by.  public  authority.* 

On  the  same  side  of  the  way,  near  St.  Sepulchre's  Chorch,  m 
The  Saracen's  Head  Inn  and  Coach  Ojfice,f  a  very  exoelleni 
and  extensive  trstablishment,  kept  by  William  Butler  Mountain, 
Esf}.  whose  universal  urbanity  has  secured  a  numerous  circle  of 
valuable  friends.  Snow  Hill  was  anciently  Snor  HiU,  a  8kx«mi 
term  of  the  same  signification. 

Skhner^street  is  composed  of  a  row  of  exceUeat  houses,  built 
by  the  City  of  London,  but  not  answering  their  expectations 
in  the  letting,  &c.  they  were  disposed  of,  a  lew  yeara  ago, 
by  public  lottery.  The  Commercial  HaU,  a  most  extensive 
building,  originally  intended  for  a  C^^ee-house,  was  destroyed 
some  time  ago  by  fire,  and  has  not  yet  been  rebuilt.  It  waa 
seven  stories  high,  with  a  railed  area  at  the  top,  and  was  intoided 
to  be  called  The  Imperitd  amd  Commercial  Hotel :  it  was  va» 
lued  in  the  lottery  scheme  at  35,000/.  Thia  street  took  iU  nsae 
from  a  wsrthy  alderman  of  that  name  now  no  more. 

Seacoul  Lame,  turning  out  of  thia  street  into  Fleet  Lane, 
was  originally  Umebumer's  Lane,  and  was  so  called,  as  Stowe 
conjectures,  "  on  account  of  burning  lime  with  sea-coal  ^  *'  for,'' 
says  he»  **  I  read  in  record  of  such  a  lane  to  have  been  in  the  pa-> 
rish  of  St.  Sepulchre;  and  yet  there  remaineih  in  this  lane  an 
alley,,  called  Lime^bufner^s  Alley"  Towards  the  south  end  of 
this  lane  formerly  stood  an  Inn  of  Chancery ;  but  being  greatly 
decayed,  and  ramote  from  the  other  inns  of  courts  the  members 

removed 

•  Mai.  LDDd.  Red.  IV.  .599. 
f  The  Saraten't  Head,  on  Snow  Hill,  has  furoished  a  subject  for  a  very 
excellent  humourous  punning  print :  it  is  the  head  of  a  Saracen  affectioD- 
ately  reposing  on  the  boioiii  of  a  beastiful  female. 
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removed  to  the  place  now  called  New  Inn,  near  Si.  demenit* 
and  nothing  now  can  be  traced  of  the  original  stracture. 

The  parish  of  St  Sepulchre's  terminates  on  this  side  in  Fleet 
Jjane,  at  the  back  of  the  White  Lion  poblic-house,  kept  by  Mr. 
Jasper ;  and  though  situated  in  a  street,  one  would  have  thought 
by  no  means  calculated  to  attract  notice,  is  nevertheless  fre- 
quented by  a  most  respectable  and  intelligent  company,  from 
different  parts  of  the  City,  amongst  whom  are  frequently  to  be 
found  several  persons  well  known  in  the  literary  world. 
•  Returning  in  a  north-east  direction  we  finally  leave  this  pa- 
rish, and  enter  that  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  where, 
in  Warwick  Lane,  so  named  from  the  inn  or  house  of  the  great 
Earls  of  Warwick,  which  formerly  stood  there,  stands  the  COI#* 
LEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS.  I  can  do  little  more  than  describe 
the  principal  architectural  features  and  internal  decorations  of 
this  noble  structure :  its  history  is  involved  in  that  of  the  learned 
body  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  is  a  capital  fabric  of  brick  and 
stone ;  but  all  its  exterior  beauties  are  nearly  lost  in  the  confined 
and  stinklngt  situation  in  which  it  stands. 

The  great  eastern  front,  with  its  massy  Ionic  columns  and 
pediment,  festoons,  and  Corinthian  attic,  would  have  bad  a  great 
and  commanding  effect,  in  a  more  ftivourable  situation  to  a  view  of 
it,  and  more  worthy  of  its  character.  The  entrance  is  through  a 
grand  octangular  porch,  crowned  with  a  dome  and  a  cove,  termi- 
nated by  a  golden  ball,  or,  as  it  has  been  waggishly  denomi- 
nated, a  gilded  pill.  The  dome  has  much  the  appearance  of  an 
extinguisher ;  but  "  a  pill  and  an  extinguisher  are  odd  emblems 
for  members  of  the  healing  art;''  though  the  sarcastic  satire  of 
those  who  indulge  in  prejudices  against  this  profession,  will  lead 
them  to  remark  that  they  are  very  often  too  nearly  allied,  when 
applied  to  the  human  constitution  j  the  one  figuratively,  the 
other  in  reality. 

The 
*  Hughson's  LondoD^  III.  360. 

t  I  believe  Bomc  ineifectual  attempti  have  lately  been  made  to  have  the 
iutolerable  niuMnce  of  slaughter'bousei,  &c.  removed  from  this  place* 
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The  front,  on  the  we^t  tide  of  the  qoadimngle  formed  by  this 
College,  and  iU  appendant  buildings,  consists  of  a  doable  range  oC 
pilasters,  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  with  a  pediment  in 
the  centre,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  figure  of  a  cock,  sacred  to 
the  god  of  physic,  £scalapins ;  oyer  the  door  is  a  statue  o^ 
Charles  IL    Under  the  statue  are 

"  Carolvs  il 
And  over  the  door  these  lines : 

•^  Utriusqub  fortune  bzbmplar 
Inobms  Advbrsus  rbbus  Deuh 
Pbobatit  prosperis  seipsdm 

COLLEOII  HUJUSCP  STATOR/' 

The  statae  of  Sir  John  Cutler,  ''  to  whom  the  College  was 
ittdehted  for  money  to  complete  it,''*  is  opposite  that  of  Charles, 
in  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle ;  bat  the  yotive  inscription 

of 

*  ThiB  it  Mr.  MalcoUn'a  atateiutDt;  but  bad  that  iodutrious  collector  not 
formed  a  resolution  not  to  consult  cirlier  antborities  tban  bis  own,  be  would  * 
bave  learnt  from  Pennant  that  the  College  have  in  fact  no  great  occasion  of 
gratitude  to  this  avaricious  knight  **  It  appears  bj  the  College  books^  that 
in  the  year  1674,  «  considerable  sum  of  money  bad  been  subscribed  bj  the 
fellows  for  the  erection  of  a  new  College,  the  old  one  having  been  consumed 
in  the  great  fire  eight  years  before."  To  forward  this  object,  Sir  John 
Cutler,  a  near  relation  of  Dr.  Whistler's,  the  president,  pretended  to  be 
very  aealous  and  ^liberal,  promising  to  assist  with  his  purse.  Accordingly,  it 
was  resolved,  by  the  College,  in  the  year  1680^  as  a  testimony  of  their  gr»* 
titude,  to  vote  statoei  in  honour  of  the  king  and  Sir  John.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building,  nine  jears  afterwards,  the  committee  applied  to  their 
pretended  patron  for  his  portion  of  the  money  towards  the  ezpenoes.  This 
money,  the  precise  amount  of  which  is  not  specified,  was,  it  seems«  ad* 
Tanced,  and  also  something  more,  which  Sir  John  actually  lent  them,  but 
it  was  all  entered  in  his  books  as  a  debt ;  and,  in  1699,  bis  executors  oude 
%  demand  on  the  College  of  70002.  including  both  sums  and  interest  on 
beth.  When  thn  piece  of  double-dealing  was  explained,  the  executon^ 
Lord  Radnor  and  Mr.  Boulton,  were  prevailed  on  to  accept  80002.  from  the 
Cellege^  and  actually  remitted  the  other  five.  So  that  Sir  John's  promise, 
•  whick 
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of  a  mistaken  gratitode^  iwhtcli  was  origiaally  pat  under  it,  is 
BOW  defaced. 

Over  this  gate,  which  resemhies  the  form  of  the  triumphal 
arches  of  the  ancient  Romans,  is  the  Theatre,  formerly  used  for 
ehimrgical  operatioas. 

The  stair-case  inside  the  College  is  richly,  but  heavily  orna- 
mented. The  Hall,  in  whidi  the  College  assemble  once  a  quar* 
ter,  is  very  long,  and  is  lighted  by  eleven  arched  windows :  six 
on  the  east,  and  five  on  the  west  sides  of  the  centre.  The  ceil^ 
ing  is  slightly  covered,  and  richly  ornamented  with  stucco.  Six- 
teen portraits,  hanging  on  the  pilasters,  the  architect  having 
left  no  other  place  for  them,  adorn  this  room.  Among  these  are 
Dr.  William  Harvey's,  who,  is  commonly  said,  to  have  first  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;*  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Henry 
VIII.  Dr.  Ratcli£fe,  and  Sir  Haas  Bleaae.  Here  are  also  save- 
ral  good  busts,  particularly  Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Harvey,  and  Dr.  Sy- 
denham. Many  of  the  pictures  hang  in  such  dark  and  inconve- 
nient situations,  as  to  shew  them  to  great  disadvantage. 

In  the  Committee  Room  are  112  folio  books  saved  from  the 
"  fire  in  1666.  The  liibrary  has  five  shelves  of  folios ;  and,  above 
thti  galleries,  seven  rows  of  quartos  and  octavos. 

The  Censor's  Room  has  also  some  good  pictures ;  and  having 

but 

wliich  he  never  performed,  obtained  him  the  statue,  and  the  liberality  of  hia 
executors  has  kept  in  its  place  ever  since.  But  the  College  have  wisclj 
•bliterated  the  inscription,  which,  in  the  warmth  of  its  gratitade,  it  had 
placed  beneath  the  figure."  Pennant's  London,  309,  SlO.  This  hexaiaeter, 
which  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  wrote  in  1805,  so  many  yean  sabsequentiy  to 
Pennant,  describes  as  still  existing,  was  as  follows :  Onwits  Cutler*  rofat 
Ubor  ampkUheatre,**  This  is  a  great  mistake  in  one  who  professes  perfect 
originality.  The  character  of  Sir  John  Cutler,  however,  is  somewhat  de» 
fended  against  nnjust  censure  in  a  former  part  of  tltis  work.  Fart  IL  pp. 
360,  361. 

^  The  learned  and  pious  martyr,  Servbtus,  who  fell  a  vxtim  to  th« 
savage  and  implacable  bigotry  of  that  reforming  predestinarian,  the  holy 
John  Calvin,  first  asserted  that  "  the  masses  of  blood  passes  through  th* 
Jungs  by  means  of  the  pulmunia  veins  and  arteries." 
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but  three  western  windows,  they  are  seen  io  better  f ffect ;  but 
are  not  uumerotts. 

Tbe  ttite  of  this  bailding  is  not  that  of  the  original  College. 
Dr.  (wnacre,  physician  to  Henry  VIIL  gave  the  President  and 
Fellows  a  mansion  in  Knightrider-strect,  whence  they  removed 
to  Amen  Corner,  After  the  Great  Fire,  the  College  purchased 
the  present  site. 

This  College  is,  in  fact,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons; the  latter  being  separated  from  the  Barbers  in  1800. 
No  person  can  legally  practise  as  physician  or  surgeon  in  Lon< 
don  without  their  licence. 

NEWGATE  MARKET,  at  one  time,  stretched  as  far  as 
Warwick  Lane,  which  was  then  called  Eldenese  Lane.  The 
market  was  then  used  for  vending  corn  and  meal ;  and,  in  the 
ceign  of  Edward  YI.  *'  a  fair,  new,  and  strong  frame  of  timber 
WAS  «et  up  at  the  city,  near  the  west  corner  of  St,  Nicholas 
shambles,  for  meal  to  be  weighed.''  It  is  now  one  of  the  best 
Viarkets  for  butchers'  meat  in  tbe  metropolis. 

IVY  LANE,  another  street  running  parallel  with  Warwick 
Lane,  from  Newgate  Street  into  PatemosAer  Row^  was  so  called 
on  acoonnt  of  ivy  which  grew  on  the  walls  of  the  prehendal  houses 
belosiging  to  St  Paul's.  These  houses  were  afterwards  con- 
verted into  public  offices ;  but  were  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire, 
and  were  never  rebuilt.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  ,a  cele- 
brated literary  club  met  in  this  street,  under  the  superiatend- 
ance  of  ^r.  Sanpuel  Johnson. 

W.hen  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne  left  Little  Britain,  they  built  4 
stately  mansion  on  the  site  of  that  court  now  called  LovclVs 
Court.  This  plaoe  afterwards  came  into  tbe  possession  of  the 
Lovell  family;  and  from  them  its  present  name  was  derived; 
being  first  called  Lovelies  Inn. 

In  later  times  Mr.  Alderman  Bridgen  had  a  house  here,  having 
a  handsome  garden,  and  conveniency  for  an  alcove.  The  cele- 
beared  Novelist,  Richardson,  as  a  friend  of  the  Alderman's,  it  is 
«aid,  wrote  ^tnany  of  his  admirable  works  in  this  place  of  retire- 

Part  III.  2  R  flient. 
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nient    The  garden  has  long  been  built  upon  ;  and  the  premiiet 
are  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Eley,  Feam,  and  Eley,  silversmitlis. 
Pannier  Alley,  still  higher  up,  derives  its  name  from  a  small 
stone  monument  in  the  wall,  near  the  ground,  on  the  left  taming 
out  of  Newgate  Street,  having  the  representation  of  a  pannier,  on 
which  is  seated  a  naked  boy,  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  held  between 
his  band  and  his  left  foot,  the  right  leg  hanging  down  by  the  aide  of 
the  pannier  or  basket.    Underneath  is  the  following  inscription : 
When  y»  have  sovght 
The  City  hovnd. 
Yet  stlll  this  is 
The  highest  orovnd 
avgvst  the  27 
1688.* 
Some  have  imagined  this  to  have  been  intended  as  an  emblen 
of  plenty ;  others  have  taken  it  to  be  a  sign  to  some  ancient 
tavern ;  and  this  conjectnre  is  tliought  to  be  strengthened  by 
the  circnmstauce  of  Henry  Pamell,  alderman  and  vintner,  and 
also  sheriff  of  London,  in  1d85,  having  been  buried  in  the  ad* 
joining  church  of  St.  Michael  Le  Quern. 

Mr.  Pennant  observes,  that  the  stone  has  very  much  the  ap* 
pearance  of  an  ancient  sepulchral  one;  and  might  have  bad  the 
inscription  cut  on  it  to  inform  the  public  of  the  elevated  situation 
of  the  pkce. 

Proceeding  through  this  alley  we  enter  PATERNOSTER 
ROW,  near  the  east  end ;  and  here  again  I  am  called  to  regret 
the  limited  scale  of  my  phin ;  but  the  history  of  Patomoster 
Row  would  furnish  ample  materials  for  a  large  and  very  curious 
volume,  especially  if  connected  with  that  of  Little  Britain  and 
Duke  Street,  the  eariy  seat  of  the  bookselling  business  in  Lon* 
don.t  It  has  been  supposed  to  derive  ite  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  paternosters,  beads,  and  rosaries,  having  been  formerly 
•old  here;  but  it  is  likely  that  this  name  was  given  to  it  iMrely 

in 
*  A  Y«ry  correct  riew  of  thii  piece  of  seulptore  if  given  in  PeDBsnt'l 
lendbiH 

t  See,  bowefer,  bef<ire»  Part  U.  pp.  4C9— «96f 
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k  conformity  to  the  plan  that  was  then  adopted  of  calling  the 
?arions  passages,  lanes^  &c.  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St. 
Panrs  Cathedral  and  the  Chapter  House,  by  namfs  bearing 
some  affinity  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  place:  as  Ave 
Maria  Lane,  Amen  Comer,  &c.  somewhat  similar  to  the  plan 
more  recently  adopted  in  the  vicinity  of  Moorfields,  onco  cele- 
brated as  the  theatre  for  Methodistical  conversions,  as  Worship 
Street,*  Pnmdence  Row,  &c.  &c. 

Plttemoster  Row  was  also  fiimons  for  mercers,  lacemen,  haber- 
dashers, and  other  trades  of  a  like  nature,  of  which  one  or  two 
still  remain :  but  it  is  now  the  greatest  mart  for  books  perhaps 
in  the  world.  Comparatively  speaking,  few  books  are  published 
in  Great  Britain  besides  those  which  are  printed  and  published 
in  London ;  and  most  of  these  issue  to  the  public  from  this  long, 
narrow,  inconvenient,  street,  and  its  adjoining  ones  of  Ivy  Lane, 
Warwick  Square,  Ave  ^Maria  Lane,  Stationers'  Court,  and  par- 
ticularly St  Paul's  Church  Yard  on  the  north  side.  "  About 
800  new  books  and  pamphlets  are  regularly  published  every  year 
in  the  Metropolis,  amounting  in  value  to  about  ^40/.  for  one  copy  of 
each  work.  The  gross  annual  returns  arising  from  the  printing  and 
selling  of  books,  are  not  much  short  of  a  million  sterling ;  and  these 
trades  furnish  employment  to  nearly  two  thousand  persons/'f 

The  Chapter  Coffee^House,  in  Paternoster^Row,  \9  an  old 
2R2  and 

*  Having  again  mentioned  this  street,  which  was  formerly  called  Hog 
Lane^  I  may  be  permitted  to  notice,  what  was  before  overlooked,  the 
Meeting  House  of  the  Oeneral  Baptists,  nearly  at  the  eitremity  of  the 
street  towards  Bishopigate  Street  It  is  a  decent  brick  building,  having  a 
handsome  gallery  at  the  north  end,  and  an  eicellent  baptistry  anderneath 
the  Uble-pew,  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit. 

The  Rev*  John  £vans,  M.  A  the  well  known  aathor  of  several  nsefal 
publications,  particularly  of  the  Sketch  of  Religious  Denominations,  is  the 
pastor  to  the  morning  congregation  at  this  chapel.  The  afternoon  congrega- 
tion is  distinct  from  that  in  the  morning,  and  has  long  been  in  a  state  of 
decay,  though  somewhat  revived  by  the  seal  and  eloquence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gilchrist. 

t  fictHTt  tf  tmdot^.    Can  anthors  now  complain  of  neglect,  seeing  that 

the 
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and  excellent  establishment.  Here  are  Uken  iti  k\\  ibie  re^Mlrbfe 
town  and  country  ne^&p^t)er8,  as  also  tii^  Mher  j^ctficAl  fvth* 
lications.  Reviews,  Magazines,  &t.  It  is  not  umisttal  fofT  4b- 
thors  to  leave  copies  of  their  pamphlets,  4nd  bth^  minor  fmbllea* 
tions,  on  the  tables,  or  at  the  bar ;  by  all  which  liitaAS  a  very 
good  collection  of  periodical  ^orks,  book^,  aiM  pi|Vers  has  bMi 
accumulated  and  preserved. 

Here  are  frequently  hoklen  n^^tetings  betWe^  A«^  l!^feighbo>nHtoi^ 
booksellers,  on  matters  affecting  thieh*  tbtttton  iote^resls.  t  diay 
also  be  allowed  to  mention  a  soniewhat  cttriotis  fitet,  not  gcAfi^eHifl^ 
known  t  that  the  anonymous  aathdt  of  onto  6f  Hire  nnoisl  (^Alar 
works,  of  a  Aiiscellaneous  diaracter,  at  present  ettant,  is  MiEfkii** 
tomed  to  meet  at  this  houfte  the  pnbltshet^s  of  his  litobk,  of  ^Irlilch, 
I  believe,  five  octavo  volumes  have  noir  appeared.  N^her  thf» 
gentleman's  name,  connections,  profession,  hor  rest^nc^,  ift 
known  to  the  booksellers,  ^ith  Whom,  during  several  ye^o^,  hfr 
has  from  time  to  time  treated  respe^cting  his  #ork,  which  ii  of 
high  literary  and  scientific  merit  The  Chapter  Ooffee-H<M(se 
has,  moreover,  been  long  celebrated  a^  a  fronste  frequented  by 
authors,  and  literary  men  in  general;  thongb,  I  believe,  nradi 
less  now  than  formerly. 

Part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Paternoster  Row,  and  one  or  tW6 
places  south  of  it  yet  remaining  to  be  noticed,^  are  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Gregory,  united  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  to  that  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fish  Street. 

The  north  side  of  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard  is  composed  of  a 
row  of  very  excellent  houses.  At  the  corner  of  the  west  end 
•tands  the  long  iind  justly  celebrated  Juvenile  Library,  which, 
during  a  period  of  forty  years,  has  been  conducted,  with  in* 
creased  reputation,  by  Mr.  Newbery,  (a  descendant  of  the  well- 
known 
the  public  prints  of  this  verj'  week  (in  April  1815)  ioforni  ds  that  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.  have  agreed  to  give  SOOOL  for  the  copy-right  of  a  Poem* 
hy  the  well  known  Mr.  Moore  ?  I  asked  Mr.  Rces,  one  of  the  partuert,  as  to 
he  truth  of  this  ;  and  he  confirmed  it. 

*  Tlie  recent  great  improvements  at  the  cast  end  of  this  street,  or  torn 
h^e  already  heen  noticed. 


fci^owi^  m)4  beiievo}eiit  Newbery,  supposed  to  bare  furnished 
Goldsmitb  with  onu  of  bis  best  characters  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
$€;)d«)  .and  Mr.  Harris,  the  present  proprietor.  At  this  house  is 
publisbied  th^t  best  of  opr  Monthly  Journals,  The  Gentleman'^ 
H^gaxine.  This  shop  fprms  a  very  handsome  finish  to  the  east 
enfl  of  LUDGATE  STREET,  one  of  the  best  streeto  (united 
with  that  par)  of  it  called  LUDGATE  HIIX,  which  commence^ 
beyond  the  Church  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgatc,)  in  the  metropolis. 

Tbe  Church  of  St,  Gregary  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
flock  tow^r  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,*  and  a  view  of  it  may  be 
iieen  i|i  Dfigdale's  south-west  view  of  that  church.  The  parish 
pf  St  Gregory  now  contains  225  inhabited  houses,  inhabited  by 
790  males,  714  females ;  being  a  reduced  population  since  the 
year  1801,  of  abput  190  persons,  though  three  more  houses  are 
given  in  the  census  of  1811  than  in  that  of  1801. 

Mr.  Malcolipn  says  that  **  the  parishioners  pf  St.  Gregory's, 
igiporant  pf  the  advantages  they  had  derived  from  the  inatten- 
tion of  tlie  Minor  Canons  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  improvement  of 
their  est^,  as  Impropriators  of  this  church,  have  iuvolved 
tb^u^Ives  in  expensive  law-suits."  These  law-suits,  relating 
Ip  the  «ura  of  titlies  which  should  be  paid  to  the  Impropriators, 
wlyethar  less,  jaud  how  much  less,  than  two  shillings  aud  nine- 
pence  in  the  pound,  as  fixed  by  the  statute  of  Heury  VIII. 
have  lately  been  set  at  rest  in  favour  of  the  Miuor  Canons.  They 
commenced  so  long  back  as  the  year  1763,  and  were  not  finally 
determined  hefo|-e  the  year  1810. 

The  parish  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  commences  at  the 
comers  pf  Creed  l^ne,  and  Ave  Maria  Lane.  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARTIN'S,  LUDGATE  is  one  of  a 
very  whimsical  architectural  character;  at  least  in  respect  to 
its  front,  wliich  is  on  a  line  with  tlie  houses  in  Ludga^te  Street, 
and  iUII^  a^d  the  next  to  the  |iOndon  Coffee  House.  The 
Xofier  and  spire  are  not  deserving  of  a  much  higher  character. 
The  spice,  in  particular,  baa  a  black  and  smoky  appearance, 
f  2R3  which 

*  Of  this  Cathedral  an  ample  accoant  hai  been  given  in  tlie  preceding 
volume. 
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which  gives  to  the  whole  chnreh  a  tery  unfiiYOiirable  aspect  The 
lower,  howeyer,  is  somewhat  better,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
dingy  contrast  of  the  spire  and  cupola,  night  be  deemed  some- 
what  handsome.  Above  the  cupola  is  a  balcony.  The  whole 
steeple,  thus  consisting  of  a  tower,  cupola,  and  spire,  is  of  the 
Tuscan  order.  The  entrance  is  raised  about  three  feet  above  the 
street,  and  the  plot  of  ground  within  the  church  is  a  little  broader 
than  long. 

The  interior  is  handsomer  than  its  external  appearance  would 
indicate.  Within  the  area  of  the  square,  or  that  which  is  nearly 
60,  are  four  composite  pillars ;  two  pilasters  in  each  comer,  and 
the  same  number  on  the  four  walls ;  those  support  rich  entabla- 
tures in  the  angles,  with  horizontal  ceilings ;  but  the  church  is  in- 
tersected by  two  arched  vaults  with  a  rose  in  the  centre,  whenoe  a 
handsome  branch  Ls  suspended. 

The  altpr-piece  is  composed  of  four  Corinthian  pilasters,  aiid 
an  arch.  A  pediment,  vases,  and  other  ornaments  decorate  the 
summit.  The  font  is  pecularly  handsome,  having  a  veined  shaft 
and  white  marble  bason,  with  a  Greek  inscription,  so  oontrived 
as  to  read  backwards  and  forwards.  In  English  it  is  '*  Wash  my 
sin,  and  not  my  &ce  only."  It  is  said  to  be  a  device  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  Church.  *  A  similar  inscription  is  on  the  font 
at  Harlow,  in  Essex;  and  another  at  Melton  Mowbray,  in 
Leicestershire.  It  appears  also  on  the  edge  of  the  round  font  of 
St  Merin's  Abbey,  near  Orleans ;  on  that  of  St  Stephen 
d'Egres,  at  Paris,  if  the  goth  and  vandal  saints  of  the  new  Age 
of  Reason  have  not  demolised  it ;  and  on  that  of  St  Sophia,  in 
Constantinople,  f  This  altar  has  a  redundancy  of  rich  vessels  of 
massy  silver ;  but  the  inside  of  the  present  church  has  no  mo* 
numents. 

When  the  original  church  was  erected  is  not  exactly  known ; 
but  being  destroyed  at  the  great  conflagration,  was  rebuilt  in  1684. 

Of 

*  NichoU's  History  of  LeicesUrsktre,  Vol.  II.  p.  fSU    See  alto  Salmon't 
Snrfey  of  England,  in  Esiex,  p.  74,  both  as  cited  in  Mai.  Lond.  Red.  IV.  S56. 

t  Moleon,  Voyiige  Litorgiqac  aa  France,  p.  119,  spud  Msl.  taid.  Rcd« 
pbi  BQpnu 
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or  thii  pariah,  Samuel  Purchas,  S.  T.  B.  aotbor  of  the  Pil- 
grimage, &c«  of  which  a  new  edition  has  lately  been  printed^  was 
at  one  time  rector  ;  and  from  this  living  Dr.  Jacomb  was  ejected 
in  the  year  of  ecclesiastical  j>hrenzy»  1662. 

In  digging  a  foundation  at  the  back  of  the  London  Coffee- 
House,  by  the  remains  of  the  old  London  Wall,  a  stone,  of  the  form 
of  a  sextagon,  was  discovered  in  September,  1806.  The  inscrip- 
tion, &c.  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  First  Part. 

"  The  houses  on  Ludgate-Hill  are  generally  very  high,  and 
jUied  with  ricltes,  or  rather  with  every  description  of  excellent 
manufactures  productive  of  them  ;  consequently  most  respectably 
occupied.''  The  shop  of  Messrs.  Rundell,  Bridge,  and  Rundell, 
Jewellers,  &c«  exceeds,  perhaps,  all  others  in  the  British  Empire, 
if  not  in  the  whole  world,  for  the  vabie  of  its  contents. 

Staiiimers^  Court  runs  out  of  Ludgate  Street :  it  is  filled  with 
bookseller's  shops  and  STATIONER'S  HALL,  of  which  an  ac- 
count baa  already  been  given. 

The  old  gate,  called  LUDGATE,  constituted  a  prison  in  tha 
year  1378,  adjoined  to  the  old  London  Wall  opposite  Pilgrim* 
itreet,  *'  London  Wall  was  not  built  upon  till  the  prison  was 
taken  away,  and  the  back  parts  of  the  old  houses  west  of  tha 
prison  were  built  close  to  the  Wall,  but  left  intire.  The  back 
aide  of  Lndgate  prison  run  in  a  parallel  line  with  London  Wall. 
On  the  top  of  a  small  part  of  this  Wall,  (which  was  eight  feet 
and  a  half  thick)  is  a  garden,  which  is  betwixt  Cock  Court,  and 
where  the  prison  stood.''  The  description  thus  given  formed 
part  of  a  query  submitted  to  counsel ;  and  is  curious,  as  shewing 
the  state  of  the  Wall  about  1764.*  The  garden  here  mentioned 
is  now  no  more ;  and  Cock  Court  has  lately  received  the  name  of 
St.  Martini  $  Court, 

Of  the  origin  of  Ludgate,  which  some  have  erroneously  aa» 
sorted  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  iu  London,  little,  that 
is  perfectly  satisfactory,  can  now  be  said. 

Tba  apocbryphal   Geoffery  of  Monmouth  *,  who  flourished 
2R4  about 

,  •  Mai.  Lond.  Red.  IV.  367. 

t  Gal.  Hon.  Hift.  Reg.  lib.  iu» 
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about  the  year  1150,  asserts  that  it  was  built  about  the  year  66, 
B.  C. ;  and  that  it  was  named  after  a  King  Lud;*  but  who  hts 
Majesty  King  Lud  was  wc  are  led  in  the  dark ;  nor  is  it  worth 
inquiry.  *'  The  second  date  in  the  History  of  this  Gate  seems 
to  be  ascertained  without  doubt,  which  is  the  repair  of  it  by  the 
barons  in  the  reign  of  King  John^  with  the  stones  of  the  poor 
Israelites  houses,  most  magnanimously  destroyed  when  they  en- 
tered London.  This  fact  was  established  by  the  discovery,  in 
1586,  of  a  stone  incorporated  in  the  wall,  inscribed  with  llebrew 
characters,  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Strype  :  '  This  is  the  station  of 
Rabbi  Moses,  the  son  of  the  honourable  Rabbi  Isaac." 

The  last  repairs  of  any  consequence  it  seems  to  have  received 
were  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ^  but  it  was  destroyed  about 
the  year  17C0,  and  before  that  called  iVi?tD^afe.  The  prisoners 
were  removed,  first  to  the  London  Workhouse,  and,  in  1*794,  to 
the  present  Ludgate  Compter,  in  Giltspur  Street,  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enlarge.f 

Tfie  London  Coffee  Housed  in  this  parish,  ia  a  most  exten- 
sive establishment,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Leach  and  Dalamore.  Besides  the  very  extensive  pre* 
mises  on  Ludgate  Hill,  they  occupy,  as  bed-rooms,  &c.  almost 
the  entire  range  of  rooms  over  the  three  houses  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  used  by  Mr.  Williams  as 
an  Eating-House. 

Tlu  Hope  Insurance  Office,  on  the  opposite  of  Ludgate  Hill, 
is  also  not  only  a  great  concern,  but  an  ornament  to  the  street 
The  statue  of  Hope  in  the  front  of  the  door  is  a  graceful  and  ex* 
cellent  piece  of  workmanship. 

This  house,  however,  is  not  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's, 
Ludgate;  but  in  that  of  St.  Bride's.  Still  on  this  side  the  way, 
W0  pnrsue  our  walk  down  Ludgate  Hill  to  commence  a  route  in 

which  I  will  attempt  briefly  to  notice. 

The 

*  The  Beadle's  SlnfTof  lliis  parish  has  nn  ancient  repipscntation  of  the  gat9 
on  the  top,  of  mas  y  silver,  and  King  Lud  on  the  sununit. 

X  See,  however,  NeiJd  oii  Pfisons,  p.  19^. 
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The  Principal  Objects,  Places,  &c.  in  a  Walk  from  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  alono  Earl  Street, 
Thames  Street,  &c.  to  Tower  Hill;  and  from  thence 
BACK  TO  St.  Paul's  Chouch  Yard,  bt  the  way  of  Great 
Tower  Street,  East  Cheap,  &c.  ;  embracing  those 
Streets  branching  towards,  and  runnino  parallel 
with,  the  sooth  side  of  cheapside,  and  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  not  yet  described. 

In  ibis  rout  it  is  not  my  intention  to  mark  tbe  roRpective 
parishes  to  which  any  place  il escribed  may  happen  to  belong ; 
tior  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  be  diffuse  in  my  delineations. 
This  is  an  ancient  part  of  the  Metropolis ;  and  the  objects,  though 
many  of  them  of  great  importance,  have  been  so  often  made 
the  subject  of  antiquarian,  historical,  and  topographical  re- 
search, that  my  labours  have  been  in  a  great  degree  antici- 
pated. 

New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  is  a  very  handsome  street, 
built  on  the  margin  of  the  old  Fleet  River,  which,  within  me- 
Dory,  ran  in  the  middle  of  the  road  up  to  where  the  Obelisk 
DOW  stands;  and  it  was  most  justly  denominated  a  ditch.  It  is 
DOW  arched  over;  and  the  site,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  is  on* 
of  the  neatest  and  best  streets  in  London. 

The  Albion  Fire  Office  on  the  left,  and  Tke  Hand  in  Hand; 
and  the  Rock  on  the  right,  are  objects  of  value  and  importance. 
The  Rook  Assurmnce  Office,  in  particular,  deserves  notice,  by 
having  for  its  Actuary,  one  of  the  first  scholars  and  mathema- 
ticians in  the  kingdom :  William  Friend,  Esq.  M.  A.  at  one  time 
in  holy  orders,  and  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  from 
whence  he  was  expelled  for  an  imaginary  heresy,  more  honourlL- 
ble,  in  its  effects  at  least,  to  the  subject  of  their  persecution, 
than  was  the  sound  faith  of  the  zealots,  to  the  College  for  whose 
honour  they  affected  so  much  jealousy.  The  tongue  of  slander, 
however,  was  not  silent;  and  Mr,  Friend  keenly  felt  its  effects, 

by 
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by  which  he  has  been  taught,  like  many  others  of  him  bra* 
threB,  the  truth  and  justice  of  that  trite  proTerb,  audi  aiieram 
partem. 

BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE,  or  Pitt'9  Bridge,  is  the  chief 
ornament  of  this  street,  and  has  a  very  pleasing  effect  when 
seen  from  the  Obelisk,  at  the  north  end  of  the  street    Robert 
liylne,  Esq.  was  the  architect,  and  it  does  great  credit  to  his 
taste.  *    In  the  first  stone  are  deposited  gold  and  silver,  and  cop- 
per coins  of  George  II.    A  tin  plate,  on  the  same  stone  has  the 
following  Inscription,  in  Latin :  "  On  the  last  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  17G0,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  most  auspicons 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  Sir  Thomas  Chitty,  Knight,  Lord 
Mayor,  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  Bridge,  undertaken  by  the 
Common  Council  of  London,  (in  the  height  of  an  expensive  war] 
for  the  public  accommodation,  and  ornament  of  the  City  ;  Rck 
bei-t  Mylne  b^ing  the  architect ;  and  that  there  may  remain  to 
posterity  a  monument  of  this  City's  Affection  to  the  man,  who^ 
by  the  strength  of  his  genius,  the  steadiness  of  his  mind,  and  a 
kind  of  happy  contagion  of  his  probity  and  spirit,  (under  the 
Divine  favour  and  fortunate  auspices  of  George  the  Second,)  re- 
covered, augmented,  and  secured  the  British  Empire,  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  restored  the  ancient  reputation  and  in- 
fluence of  his  country  among  the  nations  of  Europe*    The  Citi- 
zens of  London  have  unanimously  voted  this  bridge  to  be  inscribed 
with  tlie  name  of  WILLIAM  PITT.*' 

This  bridge  was  completed  in  the  year  1769,  and  is  certainly 
a  most  useful  as  well  as  a  noble  structure.  It  is  built  of  entire 
stone,  and  consists  of  nine  elliptical  arches,  so  that  though  the 
bridge  itself  is  somewhat  low,  the  apertures  for  navigation  are 
large.  The  length  of  the  entire  span;  from  wharf  to  wharf,  is 
995  feet;  width  of  the  central  arch,  100 feet;  the  width  of  the 
arches  on  each  side,  reckoning  from  the  central  one  towards  the 

shores, 

*  Itf  origin,  aiG.  hai  been  fufficientlj  aiitieed  ia  the  preceding  paxt»p.  8Q» 
ft  leq. 


Fj^^M  i»  .^  ^  ^j«  j,ji>*-  x^  *, 
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BlHireB,  are  respectively^  96,  93,  83,  uid  70  feel;  the  carriage 
way  is  28  feet ;  the  raised  foot-ways  on  each  side,  are  7  feet ;  the 
total  width  of  the  passage  42  feet;  and  the  height  of  the  balus- 
trade on  the  inside  4  feet  10  inches. 

Sapported  by  two  noble  Ionic  pillars  and  pilasters,  o?er  each 
pier»  is  a  square  recess,  ascended  from  the  foot-ways  by  a  high 
step.  The  views  of  this  great  city,  from  these  elevations,  both 
east  and  west,  are  inconceivably  grand.  On  the  east  side  is 
seen  one  of  the  best,  (though  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  said, 
the  very  best)  prospects  of  St.  PauPt  Cathedral,  Here  also  is 
seen  the  Mcnument,  the  Tower,  and  about  thirty  churches,  &c. 
chiefly  along  the  north  side  of  the  River  Thames.  From  the 
west  side  of  the  bridge  are  seen  to  the  right  the  high  towering 
spire  of  St  Bride's  Church,  the  beautiful  walks  of  the  Temple 
Gardens,  and  perhaps  the  finest  terrace  in  Europe,  of  the  Add- 
phi,  with  a  noble  south  view  of  Somerset  House.  On  the  left, 
the  venerable  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  sweeping 
arches  of  Westminster  Bridge,  are  commanding  objects;  as  also 
the  rapidly  advancing  arches  of  the  Strand  Bridge, 

To  behold  these  various  objects  it  is  necessary  to  step  upon 
one  of  the  seats  or  benches  in  the  reeesses,  as  the  inconvenient 
height  of  the  balustrades,  otherwise  almost  entirely  obstruct  the 
view.  Large,  winding,  and  dangerous  flights  of  steps,  or  stairs, 
on  both  sides,  and  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge,  lead  down  to  the 
water. 

At  the  north  foot  is  Chatham  Place,  or  Square,  composed  of 
very  excellent  houses. 

Leaving  the  precincts  of  Bridewell  on  the  left,  to  be  noticed 
hereafter,  we  proceed  down  Earl  Street,  then  shortly  turning  a 
little  to  the  left,  we  reach  Apothecaries  Hall,  already  described. 
The  Parish  CHURCH  OF  ST.  ANNE'S,  BLACKFRIARS,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  4eserve8  some  notice.  The  impious  Henry 
VIII.  demolbhed  the  ancient  Conventual  Chnrch  of  the  Black 
Friars ;  but  I  dare  not  enter  fipon  the  history  of  this  ancient 
«  "Precinct/' 
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**  Precinct/'  leit  I  exceed  my  limits.  Tde  Churchy  now  nsiieilj 
dJIed  St.  Anne's,  is  in  fact  the  Church  of  8T.  ANDREW, 
WARDROBE,  standing  on  the  hill  of  that  name,  at  the  end  of 
Earl  Street.  The  parish  of  St.  Anne's  was  united  to  ttiat  of  St 
Andrew's  Wardrobe,  so  called  because  formerly  the  King's  Ward- 
Tobe  was  kept  near  it,  after  the  Great  Fire.  The  prei^Mt  ebarck 
was  finished  in  the  year  1692.  It  has  nothing,  abstracted  fron 
the  rery  curious  and  long  history  attached  to  the  Church  of  St 
Anne's,  and  the  ancient  monastery,  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
It  is  a  plain  brlek  and  stone  building ;  the  body  well  euUgbtened 
by  two  rows  of  windows,  and  supported  by  twelve  Tuscan  pii** 
lars.  The  roof  is  divided  into  five  quadrangles,  wiUbin  each  of 
which  is  a  circle  richly  ornamented  with  fret  work. 

The  moBuments  have  no  peculiar  interest.  Here,  however, 
was  inierred  the  body  of  the  celebrated  Antinomian,  Romaine* 
His  monument  is  one  of  Bacon's  best  performances.  The  pedes- 
tal of  dark  veined  marble  ;  the  tablet  of  pyramid  white.  A  bast 
of  the  defiBBsed,  aocompaaied  by  a  spirited  uU^  reluvo,  emUe- 
roatical  of  Religion  and  Failh,  pointing  with  a  teUsoope  to  the 
Redeemer,  seated  on  a  rainbow,  and  shewing  his  wounds.  One 
of  the  ienaies  bears  the  Croes  ai»d  a  book,  on  which  is  inscribed 
^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  tbe 
World !"  There  are  other  eaiidems,  representing  a  atain  lamb, 
Ibe  ohalioe  and  bread,  and  a  fountain  iaMiing  from  a  rock.  Tbe 
long  inscription  on  the  tablet  sets  forth  the  many  virtues  of  the 
pious  tninister  to  whose  memory  the  monument  is  erected.  Mr. 
Romaine  was,  like  many  others,  a  very  good  and  pious  man,  ia 
spite  of  his  creed,  the  Ibrhidding  nature  of  wfaieh,  and  the  ^eal 
with  which  lie  piropagated  it,  raised  him  up  many  friends.  Tb^ 
woithy  vkar  of  Madeley,  Mr.  Fletcher,  liowever,  laid  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  Antinomianism  \  or,  at  least,  gave  it  a  Cheek  which  ft 
has  nevier  «inee  fairly  j!ec»vered.  Mr.  Romaine  died  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age,  July  26,  \1^>,  respected  by  his  juimerous  friends^ 
and  lamented  eien  <hy  many  of  his  opponents. 

The 
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'  Tikd  fkm\i  Chnfth  of  St.  Anne's,  Bkekfirian,  stood  on  tht 
east  side  of  Church  Entty^  Sh9e^maker  Row,  on  the  site  for«> 
taerly  oecef  ied  by  the  priory  of  the  Bkiek  Friars.*  ' 

Frior^treH,  is  in  Shoemaker  Row;  and  it  was  near>  or 
upon  this  place,  that  the  priory  stood :  it  is  a  low,  dirty,  pas* 
sa^re. 

Near  this  ptace  formerly  stood  the  King^s  Printing-office: 
the  same  ptaee,  I  belie?e>  which  is  now  occnpied  by  the  office  of 
the  Times  Newspaper. 

DOCTORS'  COMMONS  is  ih  Rmghtrider-HrBet.  This  in 
an  old  brick  building  of  very  great  extent.f  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
College  of  CiviliaDs,  and  for  students  of  the  eiTil  and  eoelesias- 
iSeal  \dL^.  The  name  of  Commonn  is  taken  from  the  manner  in 
t?hieh  the  civilians  diet  here,  commoning  together,  as  is  prac* 
lised  in  Universities. 

'the  powers  vested  in  these  conrte  are  remnanlB  of  the  ancient 
-ecdesiastica!  power  in  this  country.  They  accotdingly  tak« 
Tognisanee  of  all  causes  of  blasphemy, (  apostacy  from  Christi- 
anity, heresy,  ordinations,  institutions  of  clerks  to  benefices,  cele- 
brations of  divine  service,  matrimony,  divorces,  bastardy,  tithes, 
oblations,  obvefitioiis,  inortaaries,  dilapidations,  reparation  of 
Ohurches,  probates  of  Wills,  adrntnistrattons,  simony,  incest,  fomt- 
cation,  adultery,  soUcitatioip  of  chastity,  pensions,  |iroeuratioiis, 
commutations  «€  penance,  right  «€  pews,  and  otben  of  the  like 
kind.    Here  also  is  the  Court  of  Admiralty.    The  four  other 

comts 

*  These  monks,  in  France^  were  called  Jacobins,  becaate  their  first  convent 
was  in  the  street  of  St  James,  in  Paris.  They  were  also  called  Dominlcam 
and  Prfecftfn^  Ftuift,  Their  'Mrmeof  BUtfk  Fritfrs  was  derived  fMm  their 
babtt ;  a  "black  weed,  or  larment,  with  a  white  canock.  Tttej  VaVc  the 
doable  honour  of  hnTiog  established  that  anti-CaCholic  institution,  llie 
Inquiiiiim, ;  and  of  giving  name  to  that  anti-social  race,  the  French  Jacobins. 

t  I  am  debarred,  for  an  obvious  reason,  from  either  entering  into  its 
luitory,  or  detailing  the  particolar  objects  of  the  foundation. 

X  Yet  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  try  causes  of  this  nature. 
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courts  are:  The  Court  of  Arches^  the  Prerogative  Court;  the 
Court  of  Delegates,  and  the  Consistory. 

The  baildings  themselfes  have  nothing  worthy  of  notice;  and 
their  internal  regulations  are  much  too  extensive  and  complex  far 
a  work  of  this  nature. 

At  Beimees  HUl,  near  this  place,  is  the  HERALD'S  COL- 
LEGE, a  foundation  of  great  antiquity,  ''  in  which  the  records 
are  kept  of  all  the  old  blood  of  the  kiugdom,''  This  was  origi- 
nally Derbff  Himie,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Stanley  Aunily. 
It  was  destroyed  in  1666,  but  soon  aAer  rebuilt  It  is  a  brick 
edifice,  having  a  front  of  rustic  work,  on  which  are  placed  four 
Ionic  pilasters,  supporting  an  angular  pediment.  The  sides  are 
similar.  Within  is  a  large  room  for  keeping  the  court  of  ho« 
noor ;  as  also  a  library,  with  houses  and  apartments  for  the  king's 
heralds  and  pursuivants,  consisting  of  three  kings  at  arms,  six 
Jieralda  al  arms,  and  four  pursuivants  at  arms,  all  nominated  by 
the  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  (the  Duke  of  Norfolk,)  and  hold- 
ing their  places  by  patent  during  good  behaviour.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill  stands 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  BENEDICT,  commonly  called  St. 
Bonnet,  PauPs  Wharf,  which  was  built  in  1181,  -and  belonged 
to  the  canons  of  St  Paul's.  It  sufiered,  in  common  with  all 
others  in  thib  neighbourhood,  at  the  Great  Fire;  and  was  com- 
pletely rebuilt  in  1682.  It  is  built  of  bride  and  stone,  and  has 
•  some  external  ornaments  of  stone  round  it,  of  festoons,  &c  and  is 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  is  said*  that  Inigo  Jones  was  in- 
terred here ;  but 

"  Not  B  stone  tells  where  he  lies." 

Amongst  the  ancient  rectors  of  this  place  should  be  mentioned 
that  Excellent  and  learned  heretic.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  after- 
wards rector  of  St  James's,  Westminster;  and  author  of  thai 
curious  (I  will  not  say  unanswerablef)  book.  The  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

lu 
*  Wal  pole's  Anecdotes  of  Paintmg. 
t  Though  Jones  has  certainly  not  done  it 
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In  tins  neigbbonrhood  formerly  stood  Baynardft  Cattle,  from 
whence  the  Ward  so  called  took  ito  name.  Nothing  of  it  now 
temaios.  Here  about  also  once  stood  Th€  Tmcer  of  Moniu 
fichet. 

On  St.  Peter^s  Hill,  onct  stood  the  parish  ehnrch  of  iSif. 
Peter  the  Little,  being  a  very  tmsdl  edifice.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Fire^  and  the  parish  united  to  that  of  St  Bennet's^  PaHt'« 
Wharf.    On  this  Hill  stood  six  alms^honses  for  poor  widows. 

The  parish  Chnrch  of  ST.  MARY  SOMERSET,  or  Si. 
Mary  Somer's  Hythe,  is  so  called  from  a  wharf  belonging  to  an 
ancient  owner  oftiiat  name.  The  original  church  was  built  about 
the*year  1335;  and  the  present  one  in  1695.  It  is  a  plain  stone 
edifice,  with  a  square  tower,  high  •crowned  at  each  comer  with 
elegant  vases  on  pedestals,  between  which  are  four  tall  pyramidial 
columns ;  no  internal  ornaments;  "  and  when  I  mention  that  the 
late  well-known  Methodist,  Mr.  Gunn,  was  a  preacher  in  it  on 
certain  days,  the  trampled  and  dirty  state  of  the  church  wilt  not 
be  woudered  at*** 

Broken  Wharf,  so  called  finom  ito  being  broken  and  &11en 
down  into  the  Thames,  is  opposite  Old  Pish  Street  Hill  Here 
stood  the  City  Brewhouse.  Adjoining  stood  a  large  building; 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk.  A  portion  of  this 
building  was  once  occupied  as  a  meeting-honse  for  the  Baptisto, 
belonging  to  Hanserd  Knollys,  and  Robert  Speed,  the  pastors^ 
who  left  it  in  1691.  A  little  higher  up,  on  the  other  side  the 
way,  is  Bread  Street  Hill,  in  which  is  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Nicholas  Olave.  The  church  was  not  rebuilt  after  the  Fire ; 
but  the  parish  is  united  to  that  of  St  Nicholas  Cold  Abbey,  in 
Old  Fish  Street 

QuBENHiTBE,  was  formerly  called  Com  Hithe,  on  account 
of  a  market  held  here.  The  parish  church  of  ST.  MICHAEL^ 
QUEENHITHE,  was  originally  called  by  the  same  name. 
When  it  was  given  to  the  Queen  of  England  it  took  ito  present 
name.     The  present  church  stonds  at  the  corner  of  Huggin 

hstne. 
•  MsL  Load.  Red.  IT.  4eS. 
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Imm.  It  has  a  mean  appearance,  on  account  of  its  red  tiled 
roof.  The  arched  and  circular  windows,  with  imposts,  drops, 
and  festoons,  give  it  a  singular  and  whioasicai  character.  The 
tower  is  square,  with  a  conical  spire. 

Very  lately  there  were  some  large  sugar-bouses  in  Ibis  neigh- 
bourhood. They  have  just  pulled  down  one  of  these  nu\iaM/ce$, 
nearly  at  the  foot  of  College  Hill. 

Ascending  Garlick  Hill,  so  called,  according  to  Si  owe,  frosi 
E  market  for  the  root  of  that  plant  in  the  vicinity,  stands  the 
church  of  ST.  JAMES,  GARUCK  HITHE,  or  HILI^  said  to 
have  been  rebuilt  about  1326,  by  Richard  de  Rolhing,  sheri£  It 
is  a  stone  edifice.  The  squai-e  tower  has  three  divisions ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  lias  a  neat  appearance,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  church  is  at  this  time  (April,  1815,)  undergoing  a  repair. 
The  yard  was  enclosed  in  the  year  1808,  Gilbert  Wilson  aad 
Thomas  Webb  being  church-wardens.  From  the  body  of  the 
chuvch  projects  a  very  handsome  dial,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
statue  of  the  titular  saint  of  the  church. 

COLLEGE  UCLL  derives  its  name  from  the  jieligions  founds- 
taon  of  Sir  Richard  ffhkihgton,  of  famous  memory,  for  a  mas- 
ter, four  fellows,  clerks,  choristers,  £cc.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1413,  though  the  ground  was  granted  him  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  in  the  year  1411.  Sir  Richard,  however,  died 
beiore  he  had  completed  his  intentions.  This  College  is  now 
converted  into  alms-houses  for  thirteen  poor  sen,  vested  in  the 
Mercer's  Company. 

The  neighbouring  parish  church  of  ST.  MICHAEL,  PATER- 
NOSTER ROYAL,  is  first  mentioned  about  the  year  1285;  but 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Richard  Whittiiigton,  and  the  College  was 
made  an  appendage  to  it.  Since  the  suppression  it  has  been  one 
of  the  Archbish(^  of  Canterbury's  peculiars.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  either  in  the  exterior  or  interior  of  this  churcli. 
Here  was  interred  the  body  of  Sir  Richard  Whittiugton;  Le 
iuid  a  splendid  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  exe- 
cutors; but  the  cupidity  and  sacrilege  of  Thomas  Mountain, 
6  wh(» 
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who  held  the  living  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  of  the  College, 
disturbed  the  boues  of  the  benevolent  mayor,  as  it  was  imagined, 
that  immense  riches  had  been  deposited  in  the  tomb.  He  was, 
however,  deceive :  in  revenge,  he  stripped  the  lead  with  which 
the  body  was  enclosed,  **  and  the  worthy  mayor  was  buried  a 
second  time  by  those  who  valued  his  memory."  The  Burial 
Ground  belonging  to  the  parish  church  of  St,  Martin  Vintry, 
which  stood  here  before  the  Fire,  is  at  the  foot  of  College  Hill. 

The  Soutkwark  Bridge,  now  erecting,  was  originally  pro- 
posed  and  brought  forward  by  Mr.  John  Wyatt,  and  is  to  be  built 
over  the  Thames  at  the  bottom  of  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  to 
Bankside,  from  a  design  of  the  celebrated  Engineer,  John  Rennie. 
It  is  to  consist  of  only  three  arches  of  cast  iron,  from  the  fonn* 
dery  of  Messrs.  Joshua  Walker  and  Co.  of  Rotherham,  in  York- 
shire, on  massy  stone  piers,  and  abutments.  The  centre  arch 
will  be  240  feet  span,  and  the  two  side  arches  210  feet  each. 

The  masonry,  and  other  work,  of  this  truly  astonishing  and 
wonderful  structure,  are  to  be  performed  by  Messrs.  Jollifie  and 
^anks,  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  also  building  the  Strand 
Bridge,  and  several  other  great  public  undertakings. 

The  works  were  commenced  in  September,  1814,  and  th« 
Bridge  is  expected  to  be  completed,  so  as  to  be  open  for  passen- 
gers  in  January,  1817.  The  improvements  which  this  bridge 
will  occasion  in  those  miserable  streets  and  avenues  about  Bank- 
side,  and  along  the  road  to  the  King's  Bench,  are  incalculable. 
The  traffic  that  is  expected  over  this  bridge,  when  completed,  may 
be  estimated  to  produce  annually  nearly  90,000/.  To  understand 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  abstract  of  an  ac- 
count which  was  taken  in  July,  1811,  of  the  number  of  foot-pas- 
sengers, horses,  cariiages,  &c.  which  passed  over  the  two  bridges 
of  Blackfriars  and  London  in  one  day  of  twenty*four  hours,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  tolls  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  South  wark  Bridge 
Company.  On  the  day  on  which  this  estimate  was  made,  there 
passed  over  Blackfriars  Bridge  61,069  foot-passengers,  (say)  at 
Id.  each ;  waggons,  533,  at  8i. ;  carts  and  drays,  1,502,  at  4d.  ; 

Part  III.  2  S  ooachea. 
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eoaclies,  990,  at  6d, ;  gtgs  and  taxed-carts,  500»  at  4tl. ;  andl 
horses,  82*2,  at  l{d;  the  whole,  (after  deducting  40/.  10«.  3dl 
being  half  the  amount  of  waggons,  carts,  drays,  coaches,  gigs, 
&c.  for  returns,)  producing  a  daily  revenue  of  29^/.  IRsr.  Od 
"though  waggons,  carts,  and  drays,  do  not  pass  on  Sundays, 
yet,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  number  is  more  than  balanced  by 
lite  extra  passage  of  coaches,  gigs,  horses,  &c.  on  that  day. 

On  the  same  day,  in  July,  Ibll,  there  passed  over  London 
Sndge  89,640  foot-passengers;  1,240  coaeltes;  485  gigii  and 
taxed-carts;  709  waggons;  2,924  carts  and  drays;  and  764 
horses,  producing,  at  the  same  estimate  of  diarges,  and  with 
similar  deductions,  &c.  as  in  Blackfriars  Bridge,  the  sum  of 
432/.  12j.  3d.  These  respective  sums,  multiplied  by  the  numbed 
of  days  in  a  year,  make  an  annual  revenue  of  266,551/.  3f.  9cl.  of 
Which  the  Southwark  Bridge,  I  thhik,  may  be  fairly  expeeted  ta 
have  a  third,  particularly  as  the  traffic  over  these  two  bridges  Itat 
gfreatly  increased  since  the  above  account  was  taken,  for  it  has 
been  ascertained,  that  the  traffie  over  Blackfriars  Bridge  had 
xrearly  doubled  within  the  preceding  six  years.* 

If  the  Southwark  Bridge  shall,  as,  doubtless,  it  will,  eqdal  lit 
beauty  the  model  exhibited  at  the  Office,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  admirable  undertakings,  of  the  kind,  in  Europe.  The  work- 
men are  now  employed  (May,  IS15,}  in  erecting  the  necessary 
works  for  the  formation  of  the  first  of  the  two  piers,  of  which  il 
is  only  to  consist;  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month  of  Hay,  1815,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Keith, 
K.  B. 

The  sum  of  300,000/.  and  upwards,  has  been  subscribed,  which 
is  about  the  estimated  co!»t  of  the  bridge,  and  against  any  exees»^ 
of  this  sum  the  Company  are  secured  by  their  contracts.  There 
still  remains  a  sum  to  be  raised  for  the  purchase  of  the  premises, 
to  make  streets  and  roads,  which,  however,  is  not  estimated  at  a 

very 

^  These  calculations  require  ne  apology  for  insertion.  They  tend  %• 
convey,  in  a  clear  light,  the  vast  population  and  bottie  of  this  great  metro-- 
polis.  And  how  greatly  will  they  be  increased,  when  the  Soathwark 
Bridge,  the  Strand  Bridge,  and  the  Vauxhail  Bridge,  shall  be  esoplettd! 
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very  great  ium^  consideriog  the  small  value  of  tbe  buildings  on 
the  Surrey  side.  The  Goncero,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  is  of  a 
very  promising  nakure,'and  is  supported  by  a  numerous  body  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  nsspectable  individuals  in  the  metropolis, 
including  seven  or  eight  India  Directors,  and  at  least  double  that 
number  of  members  of  parliament,  a  proof,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
sterling  merit  of  the  undertaking. 

In  Chak  iMe,  at  the  comer  of  College  Hill,  sUnds  Cuiler^w 
Hall  already  described.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  it  was  oc- 
cupied as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Nonconformists.  In  the  same 
reign  Buckingham  House,  in  College  Hill,  having  been  previ- 
ously the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  similarly 
occupied. 

At  the  lower  part  of  Queen  Street,  in  Fruiterer*$  Alley^ 
better  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  Three  Cranes,  stands  a  Meet* 
ing-house  for  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  It  belongs  to  the  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  Company.  Being  burnt  by  tbe  Fire  in  1666,  it 
was  not  rebuilt  before  the  year  173D;  and  was  repaired  and 
"  new-modelled''  in  1798. 

At  the  comer  of  Allhallotts  Lane,  stands  the  church  of  ALL- 
HALLOWS  THE  GREAT,  so  denominated  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  neighbonring  church  of  AUhallows  tlie  Less,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire,  and  never  rebuilt.  It  is  a  rectory, 
founded  by  the  Despencer  family,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
It  suffered,  in  common  with  the  rest,  in  that  year  of  burning, 
1666,  and  was  rebuilt  in  16S3,  partly  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren ;  hot  not  executed  with  an  accuracy  corres- 
pendant  to  its  original  design.  It  is  a  large  and  substantial 
fiabric,  but  withal  plain  and  simple.  The  tower  is  square,  and 
divided  into  five  stages;  but  has  no  spire,  ending  only  in  a 
regular  balustrade,  without  turrets  or  pinnacles.  The  interior 
has  nothing  peculiar  either  in  its  construction,  ornaments,  or 
monuments,  if  we  except  the  excellent  piece  of  carved-work 
which  separates  the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the  church,  con- 
sisting of  small,  open,  twisted  columns,  with  their  arches,  in  tbe 

2  S  2  middle 
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middle  of  which  are  two  open-carved  pilaaters,  with  their  arehi- 
trave^  friese,  cornice,  and  large  open  pediment  of  the  Compci- 
aite  order.  At  the  upper-end  of  the  door-case  is  a  large  eagle^ 
and  over  that  the  Queen's  arms^  with  their  sapporters,  &c.  and 
these  between  two  smaller  pediments.  In  the  middle  are  two 
shields,  with  fine  compartments,  beantifully  carved  in  wainscot 
This  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship  was  performed  at  Ham- 
bnrgh,  and  presented  to  the  church,  as  a  memento  of  the  an- 
cient connexion  between  this  country  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  of 
which  the  Stifyard,  or  Steel-yard,  as  it  is  corruptly  called,  was 
the  principal  place  of  commerce.* 

The  church-yard  is  separated  from  the  church  by  one  or  two 
houses,  one  of  which  is  the  Hour  Glass  public-house,  the  sign 
being  a  very  large  and  excellently  sculptured  figure  of  an  hour- 
glass. 

^S'^  Martinis  Vintry  Burial  Ground  is  at  the  comers  of 
Queen  Street  and  College  Hill.  It  is  the  site  of  the  old  chnrch 
of  that  name,  united,  after  the  fire,  to  the  parish  church  of  St, 
Nicholas  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  LONDON  BRIDGE,  the  early 
history  of  which  has  already  been  sufiioiently  detailed.  By  a 
survey  of  this  bridge  in  the  year  1730,  it  appeared,  that  the  ex* 
terior  part  of  the  foundation,  on  which  the  stone  piers  are  laid, 
consisted  of  huge  piles  of  timber,  driven  close  together,  on  the 
top  of  which  were  laid  large  planks,  ten  inches  in  thickness, 
whereupon  the  bases  of  the  stone  piers  were  laid,  three  feet  be- 
low the  starlings,  and  nine  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  It 
likewise  appeared,  that  the  lower  layers  of  the  original  stones 
were  bedded  in  pitch  instead  of  mortar,  which  appears  to  have 
been  done  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  water  from  damaging  the 
work,  till  it  was  advanced  above  high-water  mark ;  for  the 
method  of  building  within  a  wooden  caissoon,  so  successfully 

practised 

*  Many  particalan  of  the  SiteUyard  hare  been  giren  in  Part  I.  pp.  44(]^ 
619, 6S0,  and  6«S. 
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jpmctiied  at  the  erection  of  Westminster  Bridge,  wss  then  totally 
unknown.*    In  1756,  it  was  greatly  improved  and  repaired. 

It  has  been  often  urged,  and  particularly  within  these  few 
3^ears  pant,  that  this  bridge  is  constantly  in  danger  of  falling  to 
utter  decay,  and  it  has  been  in  contemplation  to  take  it  down ; 
but  nothing  decisive  has  as  yet  been  agreed  upon. 

Though  a  report  from  a  Committee  of  the  Corporation  agreeing 
with  the  recommendation  of  Messrs.  Dance,  Alexander,  Chap- 
man, and  Montague,  either  entirely  to  remove  Loudon  Bridge, 
or  at  least  to  throw  eight  of  the  present  narrow  arches  into  four 
large  ones,  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Com« 
mon  Council,  and  I  should  think  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
London  Bridge  will  in  consequence  either  be  greatly  improved, 
or  entirely  rebuilt,  as  soon  as  the  Southwark  Bridge  shall  be 
completed. 

London  Bridge  is  915  feet  long,  and  45  feet  wide ;  and,  at  the 
centre,  is  60  feet  high.  It  has  19  arches,  of  irregular  aud  various 
constructions.  In  the  year  1756,  two  of  the  arches  nearest  the 
centre  were  thrown  into  one,  which  now  form  an  oval  centre  arch 
of  72  feet  in  diameter.  The  others,  being  of  different  forms,  vary 
from  eight  to  20  feet,  in  their  diameters.  The  enormous  size  of  the 
starlings,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  the  free  water-way,  occasion 
such  a  very  heavy  Mi  of  water  at  this  bridge,  that  accidents  are 
repeatedly  occurring,  aud  a  considerable  obstruction  is  put  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Thames  at  this  populous  and  commercial  part  of 
the  metropolis.  The  London  Bridge  Water  Works,  which,  in 
the  above-mentioned  report,  are  recommended  to  be  taken  away, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  a  steam  engine,  are  at  the  north  end, 
under  the  first  five  arches.  They  supply  a  great  part  of  the  City 
with  Thames  water ;  and  were  first  projected  by  a  Dutchman  in 
the  year  I582.t 

The  psrish  church  of  ST.  MAGNUS  THE  MARTYR,  is 
situated  on  the  south-east  angle  of  Thames  Street,  aud  the  north 

2  S  3  end 

*  Lambert  Hist,  aud  Sorv.  Loud  III.  198. 
t  For  »  Terj  uccamte  deicription  of  the  machiDery  by  wbich  the  watar  ia 
taiiad  iuto  a  rciarf  oir  130  faet  in  height  ica  Detagalier't  Matbamaiics. 
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end  of  Lomlon  Bridge.  It  originally  belonged  tollie  iabbets  anl 
convents  of  Westminster  and  Dermondsey.  After  the  suppressiofi 
it  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  liondon^  in  whose  gtfl  it  has  been 
ever  siuce  the  reign  of  Qneen  Mary.  Before  the  fire  of  1666^ 
the  church  of  St.  Margaret  stood  where  the  inonnraent  now 
stands.  This  was  never  rebuilt ;  bat  the  parish  was  oniied  with 
that  of  St.  Magnus. 

This  church  was  much  damaged  by  a  fire  in  1760.*  The  root 
fell  in^  and  by  its  fall  greatly  injured  the  pews^  altar-piece,  &c. 
The  organ  was  removed,  to  save  it. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  chnrch^  and  was  ejected  in  1676. 
though  the  steeple  was  not  finished  before  the  year  1705.  It  ik 
a  substantial  stone  fabric.  An  attic  course  neariy  hides  &ih 
roof.  The  tower  rises  from  this  course,  and  is  square  and  plain. 
From  thence  projects  the  church-clock,  a  conspicuous,  and  tne- 
liil  object  to  passengers  going  towards  London  Bridge.  It  was 
repaired  and  beautified  in  the  year  181 4.t  Another  coarse  Aoft 
this  is  adorned  with  elegant  coupled  Ionic  pilasters,  snpporting 
an  open-work  balustrade,  with  urns  and  ilames  at  the  corners. 
Hence  rises  a  beautiful  lantern,  with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  tfched 
windows  in  tbe  intercolumniations.  On  the  pilasters  rests  the 
dome  or  cupola,  the  crown  of  which  is  surmounted  wi^h  another 
elegant  open-work  balustrade,  above  which  rises  a  spiral  turret, 
supporting  the  fane. 

The  interior  is  nearly  sqnare,  and  is  in  capital  repair,  through- 
out richly  ornamented  with  carved-work.  The  altar-piece  coa* 
aists  of  four  Composite  pillars,  and  two  pilasters  of  the  same 
order,  supporting  an  entablature  and  circular  pediment,  in  the 
tympan  of  whieh  is  a  gilt  pelican  feeding  her  young.  The 
intercolumniations  contain  tbe  Tables  of  the  Decalogue,  anil 
paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  ornamental  carvings  tmder 
these  arc  extremely  beautiful.  The  attic  on  the  entablature  is 
most  lavishly  decorated  with  exquisite  carvings ;  and  a  circle, 

under 
•  Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXX.  .p  1 99. 

t  This  clock  and  dial  was  presented  by  Sir  Charlei  Duncomb,  Alderin&a 
m\7QfK    Ste  the  Piotettant  Mercury  for  Sept  11,  1700. 
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rwder  a  pedimeDt^  conUios  a  ntmbos^  surrounded  by  cherubiin. 
Two  sculptured  angels,  as  large  as  life,  or  nearly  so,  extend 
palm  branches.  The  rails  are  rich  iron-work,  blue  and  gold. 
"Cbe.very  large  organ  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Ab.  Jordan,*  sen* 
•and  jiin. 

The  pulpit  stands  against  a  south-east  pillar,  and  is  also  carved 
and  ornamented. 

I  must  not  notice  the  monuments,  which,  fortunately,  have  no 
peculiar  interest ;  neither  dare  I  enter  into  any  detail  respecting 
.'the  faoious  Guild,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  de  Salve  Rcgina,  at 
one  tima  in  tins  church* 

About  two  hundrkl  yards  northward,  in  Old  Fish  Street, 
;stauds  that  huge  column  of  intolerance  and  falsehood,  THE 
MONUMENT,  the  shocking  and  disgraceful  origin  of  which 
has  been  most  amply  detailed  in  a  former  Part,t  and  I  am  glad 

•  it  has  not  fiilien  to  my  lot  to  narrate  that  history  of  distress,  the 
sequel  to  whif  h  is  so  violently  tinctured  with  bigotry  and  ca- 

•  luinny.) 

The  HoAum^t  is  a  perfect  pedestal,  or  hollow  column,  of  the 
Dkoric  order,  having  a  circular  attic,  terminating  in  a  gilt  flame. 
The  west  side  of  the  pedestal  is  covered  by  a  vast  aho^reliepo, 
representing,  in  allegorical  figures,  the  Renovation  of  the  City, 
through  the  influence  of  Time,  Plenty,  The  Monarch,  Liberty, 
Architecture,  &c.  &c.  a  heavy  and  tasteless  design,  but  indif- 
ferently executed,  and  now  extremely  black  with  smoke.  The 
cemaiuiug  aides  have  long  inscriptions,  perpetuating  the  (sup- 

2  S  4  posedj 

*  See  the  Spectator,  for  Febromry  8, 17 IS. 
t  Part  I.  p.  406,  et  seq. 
'  t  Mr.  Malcolm  also.  Vol.  IV.  has  more  thaii  saffictently  goae  orer  the 
sf>  uf\eD  trodden  gronnd  of  The  Greai  Fire  of  London,  The  account  there 
given  of  the  pariah  of  St.  Magnuft  the  Martyr,  occupies  68  of  his  4to.  pages  : 
of  these  not  six  are  devoted  to  accounts  of  the  parish :  all  the  rest  heing 
employed  in  accounts  of  the  dreadful  6re,  and  the  supposed  causes  of  it ; 
16  ill  yottfjf,  and  10  in  T.  Vincent's  declamatory  and  intolerant  harangue 
against  the  poor  papists  I  which  the  resder  wiU  aUo  ind  in  our  f  irit  Faru 
AU  tbt  renainder  in  other  eitracts. 
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posed)  cause  and  progress  of  the  Fire,  and  the  number  of  hovsM^ 
churches  and  other  public  buildings,  destroyed  by  it ;  the  men- 
sures  taken  to  rebuild  the  City,  and  to  preserve  it  from  similar 
calamities  ;  and  a  philippic  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  which 
was  erased  by  order  of  James  IT.  and  restored,  in  most  deeply 
indented  letters,  after  his  abdication.* 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  close  this  short  account  with  the  de- 
scriptive and  just  remarks  of  a  foreigner,  the  first  volume  of  whose 
work  has  just  made  its  appearance  :t  **  The  English,''  says  he, 
"  pretend  that  this  column  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  bat  the  world 
does  not  think  so.  The  subject,  the  design,  and  the  execution, 
having  nothing  to  boast  of;  and  even  the  construction  is  so  bad, 
that  it  already  threatens,  after  a  century  and  a  half  only,  to 
crush  the  houses  in  its  neighbourhood.  We  wish,  for  the  honour 
of  the  English  nation,  that  it  may  never  be  rebuilt  Instead  of 
a  glorious  monument  of  th&ir  past  history,  this  nation  wished  to 
hallow  the  remembrance  of  a  fatal  accident,  in  attributing  it^  by 
an  ab&urd  prejudice,  to  the  Catholics.  The  inscription  engraven 
on  the  pedestal  is  worthy  of  the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  column  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  fluted.  The  height  of  tiie 
shaft  is  120  feet;  its  diameter  is  15.  The  pedestal,  a  shapeless 
mass,  is  40  feet  At  the  top  of  the  capital  is  erected  an  nm, 
with  flames  issuing  from  it  The  urn  is  not  less  than  42  feet 
high.  The  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  proposed  to  place 
the  statue  of  Charles  11.  on  the  top  of  the  column  ;  but  the  citi« 
zens  of  London,  at  whose  expence  it  was  erected,  would  not  con* 
sent  that  the  monarch  should  be  so  highly  elevated  among  them, 
even  in  effigy. 

This  column  is  in  imitation  of  Trajan's  pillar ;  but  whilst  the 
latter  retraces,  on  an  ingenious  plan,  a  long  train  of  victories, 
the  English  monument  is  unadorned  and  uninteresting." 

By  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  (for  all  our  public  establish* 
ments,  the  British  Museum  excepted,  are  not  to  be  teen  without 

money,) 
•  Mai.  Lond.  R«d.  fV.  97. 
t  "  Englftiid  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    By  M.  De 
Levis,  Duke  and  Peer  of  France."    VoL  1.  pp.  SOf,  203,^1815. 
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money,)  persons  may  ascend,  by  a  winding  stair-case,  to  the 
-top,  and  from  the  cage,  or  balcony,  may  have  a  most  enchanting 
view  of  the  shipping  in  the  Ritrer  Thames,  and  all  the  circum- 
adjacent  country.  Of  those  who  have  gone  to  the  top  of  this 
pillar  for  other  parposes  than  that  of  curiosity,  accounts  have 
already  been  giveu. 

The  accompanying  View  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  including  Tho 
Monnmeut,  St.  Magnus's  Church,  &c.  will  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  those  important  objects, 
and  of  their  relative  situations. 

We  now  pass  on  to  Lower  Thames  Street,  the  south  side  of 
which,  like  that  of  Upper  Thames  Street,  is  principally  occn- 
pied  by  wharfs,  quays,  warehouses,  &c. .  Indeed,  from  Earl 
Street,  Blackfriars,  to  Tower  Dock,  at  Tower  Hill,  there  are  not 
fewer  than  thirty  docks,  wharfs,  stairs,  &c. 

BILLINGSGATE  MARKET,  is  entered  at  about  No.  18,  on 
the  south  side  of  this  street.  Here  was  formerly  a  portal  leading 
to  the  Thames, 

Befinus,  the  son  of  Miilmutins  Dunwallo,  is  said,  by  Geoffirej 
of  Monmouth,  to  have  founded  the  Grate  and  Haven  of  Billings- 
gate ;  and  here,  at  least,  he  has  the  sanction  of  something  like 
etymoloi^y  for  his  authority.  A  different  etymology,  however, 
has  bteii  attempted.  Junius*  says,  that  "  Scotis  est  signum 
igne  datum  ^  nave  prsetori^''  Yet  it  does  not  therefore  appear, 
that  because  bale,  amongst  the  Scots,  is  a  signal  given  by  fire 
from  the  suip'ti  cabin.  The  Beling  Gate  was  that,  when  ships, 
on  their  arrival,  or  during  their  stay,  in  the  night,  exhibited 
that  signal  :  both  etymons  are  far  fetched  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
now  to  ascertain  the  true  one.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  was 
«  small  port  for  the  reception  of  shipping,  and,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  most  important  place  in  the  metropolis  for  the  landing 
of  almost  every  article  of  commerce.  The  word  Gate  here  signi- 
fies only  a  place  where  there  was  a  concourse  of  people  :t  a  com- 


•  EtyDobgicam  Anglicanum,  Art*  Belc. 
■4  ^kioner'B  Etymology. 
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«ioii  wharf  or  quay,  where  these  is  ji  4ree  andiifeii  inteitOBnc 
It  was  not  ^iU  the  reign  of  King  William  that  BtUiagegate  be- 
came oelebrated  as  a  Puk  Market.  That  monarchy  in  the  year 
1699,  by  act  of  parliament,  made  it  a  free  port  for  £sh,  wbieb 
might  be  sold  there  every  day  in  the  week,  Bouday  excepted.* 

Billingsgate  is  also  a  harbour  for  vemels  which  arrive  wilh 
aalt,  oranges,  lemons,  onions,  and  oUier  commodities ;  and,  in 
eummer,  the  influx  of  cherries  from  Keat^  &c.  is  astonishing. 
Here,  loo,  the  GraYosend  Passage  Boate,  and  Margate  Hoys, 
ply  for  passengers.  The  first  of  them  are  compelled  to  depart, 
under  a  penalty,  upon  ringing  of  a  bell  at  hi^h  water. 

Yariotts  have  been  the  frauds  practised  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
ish  at  this  celebrated  market ;  and  numerous  have  been  ibe  inef* 
'fioient  laws  and  i-egulattons  for  the  prevention  and  puniabment 
thereof.  The  trade,  however,  appears  to  be  at  present  aa  well 
guarded  and  r^;ulated  as  it  is  possible  toimakeit:  and  truly 
great  is  the  traffic  at  this  market.  By  an  act  of  the  present  leiga, 
no  person,  who  shall  sell,  or  be  concerned  in  the  sale  of  fresh  fiflb 
'by  commission,  is  to  be  concerned  iu  the  .bringing  of  any  fresh 
iiiih  to  sell  again,  on  his  awn  account,  under  ihe  forfeitovedif  W. 
No  person  is  to  sell,  at  any  .fish-.market,  within  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  or  within  IdO  yards  of -suob  market,  And  doffiug -the 
market  hours,  any  of  the  fish  specified  in  the  act,  before  be  shall 
have  first  placed  up  a  true  account  of  all  Ihe  'fish  which  he  shali 
then  have  to  sell,  under  10/.  penalty  ;  and  no  person  is  to  have 
in  his  possession,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  spawn  of  fish,  (Or  any 
unsizeable,  or  oitt  of  season,  or  any  smelt,  which  shall  not  be 
Ave  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  tail.  A 
general  jurisdiclion  over  offences  against  these  laws  and  regnla- 
tions  is  now  granted  to  all  justices  of  the  peace  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  Still,  however,  the  laws  are  infringed^  . 
particularly  as  far  as  they  regard  the  size  of  fish. 

The  quantity  of  fish  consumed  in  London,  though  in  the  ag« 
gregate  very  great,  is  comparatively  small,  fish  being  exces- 
sively 
*  Fenn.  Lond.  279. 
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tWdy  dMtr.  About  14,500  boats  of  cod»  and  other  tea  fish,  are 
breoght  annoaHy  to  our  market,  exclusive  of  mackarel,  which 
Sire  ig^eneffaHy  plentiful  and  cheap.  Fresh*water  fish  are  not 
broaght  in  great  ^luantities;  though  eels  are  sold  pretty  generally 
tliroiigbout  London.  Many  persons,  however,  oli^eet  to  buying 
these  fish,  on  account  of  the  barbarity  with  which  the  poor  ani* 
SMts  are  doomed  to  suffer,  writhing  in  dry  sand,  and  skinned 
alive  out  of  the  baskets  of  their  vaercileta  female  venders.  Surely 
nature  never  designed  that  man  should  subsist,  either  whoHy,  or 
in  part,  ai  so  great  an  expenee  of  humanity  !  Most  asavedly, 
the  Ood  of  Nsjtore  has  wot  furnished  his  creakires  with  any  law 
to  saadtion  these  and  similar  barbarities,  in  the  gratificatioa  of 
their  luxuries.* 

The  salmon,  brought  from  Berwick,  and  others  of  our  northern 
fisheries,  are  brought  to  BiUingsgale,  packed  in  ice,  secured  in 
boxes.t 

A  litHe  In^her  up,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  stands  (or 
rather  recently  stood,)  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. t  It  was 
ei^eeted  in  the  year  171fl,  upon  the  rnins  of  the  iirst  building  of 
this  kind  in  London,  built  in  the  year  1659.  It  was  a  long  re- 
gular building ;  but  as  it  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  any  particular 
deseription  may  the  belter  be  dispensed  with. 

The  New  Cugtam  Home  is  fast  approaching  to  its  completion. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  except  the  side  facing  the  Thames,  which  is 
stone:  David  Laing,  Esq.  architect:  it  stands  at  the  western 
end  of  the  old  ruins.     It  will  be,  when  completed,  a  very  largo 

and 

*  BiUingMgaU  rhetoric,  is  become  a  proverbial  terra  for  all  low  and  insalting 
language.  It  owes  its  origin  to  "  tbe  Ladies  of  the  British  Fishery/'  as 
Addison  hooiouroasly  denominates  the  fiih  women  of  this  market,  who  still 
maintain  their  ancient  right  of  liberty  of  speech  on  all  becoming  occasions. 

t  See  more  particolars  of  this  branch  of  commerce  in  tbe  two  preceding 
>soluiiies : — I.  p.  615  ',  and  II.  965,  et  seq. 

t  Tlie  leader  will  find  an  account  of  the  dreadful  fire  which  consumed  this 
building  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  (1814^)  in  pp.  84  and  85,  of  the 
present  ▼oluoir.  ^_  2 
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ftnd  sabsUtQtial  bttildini^.  An  abstract  from  the  Costmn  Home 
books,  in  the  year  1795,  which  is  giTen  in  the  first  volume,  pp» 
673,  674,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  foreign  trade  ta 
the  port  of  Loudon.  Since  that  period,  notwithstanding,  a  long, 
expensive,  and  paiufal  war,  the  trade  has  increased  beyond  all 
conception. 

Nearly  opposite  the  New  Custom  House  stands  Tke  Cod 
Exchange,  or  Market,  a  good,  and  very  neat  building,  for  the 
«se  oi  Coal  Merchants.  It  consists  of  a  very  handsome  front 
leading  to  a  large  quadrangular  room ;  the  coved  roof,  from  which 
the  light  enters,  supported  by  twelve  Ionic  columns.  The  lobby, 
or  hall  of  entrance,  is  carved  with  the  City  arms.  The  clerk% 
&e.  have  convenient  rooms  on  the  west  side  of  the  batlding, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Iiondon, 
aiid  the  market  finally  established  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the 
year  1805.  It  forms  No.  91,  in  Lower  Thames  Street  Tke  front 
entrance  is  supported  by  four  handsome  Ionic  columns,  and  ia 
ascended  from  the  street  by  three  or  four  stone  steps. 

The  parish  church  of  ST.  MARY-AT-HILL,  so  named  on 
account  of  its  situation,  still  vetaius  somewhat  of  its  ancient  ex* 
lerior  appearance,  as  the  walls  withstood  the  fury  of  the  Great 
Fire ;  but  being  almost  completely  enclosed  by  houses,  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  describe  it.  Within  these  few  years  it  has  been  com* 
pletely  repaired  and  beautified,  and  has  at  present  a  rich, 
though  somewhat  clumsy  appearance.  Towards  the  Hill,  the 
ffont  is  very  handsome.  It  is  of  atone,  as  are  all  the  other  walls, 
except  (he  west,  which  is  brick,  corresponding  to  the  new  brick 
tower,  which  is  square  and  plain. 

The  interior  is  square.  Pour  pillars,  of  an  irregular  order^ 
support  a  cupola  in  the  centre,  lighted  by  a  circle  of  windows : 
the  rest  of  the  ceiling  is  destitute  of  ornament  Indeed,  almost 
the  whole  church  is  of  this  plain  and  unadorned  character.  The 
altar-piece,  however,  is  abundantly  rich.  It  is  of  the  Compostta 
order,  and  consists  of  four  isolated  pillars,  with  entablatures^ 
nrns,  aud  seven  candlesticks  on  them«  and  a  beautiful  attic,  with 
i  a  circular 


a  drcultr  pediment  Two  pilasters  form  the  intercolomniatioii, 
in  which  are  the  uaaal  tables.  Thb  altar-piece  is  of  Norway  oak, 
«nd  is  altogether  very  handsome. 

Here  are  no  moimments  of  coDseqaenee ;  but  a  superabmi- 
dance  of  chanteries,  gi^,  &c.  See,  load  the  records  of  this 
church.    They  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Malcolm.* 

To  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-at-Hiil  is  united  that  of  Si.  Andrew 
Hubbard,  the  church  of  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and 
the  site  now  covered  by  Tke  Weigh-Hause,  in  Love  Lane,  Little 
East  Cheap. 

THE  TOWERf  stands  on  the  celebrated  emtnenoe  called 

T&wer  ma. 

This  ancient  fortress  is  one  of  the  principal  edifices  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  but  of  no  adequate 
•ecurity  in  case  of  attack.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Thames,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  platform  and  part  of  the 
moat,  or  Tower  Ditch.  The  platform  and  parapet  were  erected 
in  1761,  when  bixty  cannon,  mounted  on  iron  carriages,  were 
placed  there,  merely  for  firing  on  rejoicing  days,  as  there  is  ne 
kind  of  covering  for  artillery -men  who  work  them. 

The  Tower  itself  is  of  very  ancient  date ;  some  writers  even 
date  its  foundation  so  for  back  as  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar.  It 
is  certain  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror* 
who  enlarged  it,  and  added  the  buildings  called  The  White  Tower. 
It  covers  twelve  superficial  acres ;  and  its  rampart  is  suirounded 
by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch,  proceeding  north  on  each  side  of  the 
fortress,  nearly  in  a  parallel  line,  and  meets  in  a  semicircle.  The 
slope  is  faced  with  brick-work.  The  wall  has  been  so  often 
mended  with  the  same  material^  that  the  original  stone  is  now 
almost  lost  in  these  repeated  patchings.    The  turrets,  however, 

sUll 

*  See  mlfo  **  Illuttr&tions  of  the  Manners  and  Espences  of  Antienl  Times,*' 
pablisbed  by  Nichols  in  1797,  where  there  are  many  corious  particalan 
relating  to  hu  church. 

f  See  Fart  I.  pauim,  for  ntomerous  historical  particulari  ef  this  celebrated 
foitreit.    See  alio  Part  XL  pp.  it,  89,  S3. 
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9ltU  preserve  ibeir  origioal  character.  CaDnon  are  placed  at 
intervals  round  the  liae,  which  commands  the  whole  circle  of 
Tower  Hill.  Here  the  garrison  are  sheltered.  The  interior  of 
this  wall  is  now  almost  completely  lined  with  old  houses,  to  the 
great  injnry  of  the  place  as  a  fortress,  as  these  boDses,  in  case 
of  attack  by  heavy  cannoo,  wonld  infallibly  iall  on  the  garrison, 
and  prevent  all  their  means  of  attack  or  defence,  by  complelely 
dogging  op  the  ports. 

The  White  Tower  is  of  great  strength,  and  is  the  keep,  or 
citadel.  As  a  place  of  retreat  it  would  be  very  safe ;  bnt  of  littk 
vae  in  offensive  operations.  Almost  every  thing  here  complained 
of  iu  this  fortress,  however,  might  speedily  be  remedied,  in  esse 
of  actual  danger;  and  an  invading  enemy  would  find  this  place, 
when  so  amended,  no  mean  place  of  strength.  God  grant  that  it 
nay  never  be  put  to  the  test ! 

The  Traitor's  gate  is  a  low  arch  thvough  the  wali^  on  the  sooth 
aide,  on  which  also  are  several  old  and  deoayed  towers,  inter- 
mixed with  modern  brick  offices,  and  ragged  fragments  of  patched 
cttrtains.  This  gate  communicates  by  a  canal  with  the  River 
Thames. 

The  principal  entrance  into  the  Tower  is  by  the  west  gate, 
which  is  large  enough  to  admit  coaches  and  heavy  carriages. 
Some  idea  of  its  present  appearance  the  reader  will  be  able  to  col* 
led  from  the  vignette  view  of  it  given  in  this  Volume.  This 
galeway  is  itself  entered  by  an  outer  gate,  opening  to  a  stroof 
atone  bridge,  built  over  the  dHch. 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  entrance  for  A)ot  passengers  over  the 
draw>bridge  to  the  wharf,  opened  every  day  at  a  certain  hour,  for 
Ihe  convenieneeof  a  free  intercourse  between  the  respective  inba* 
btUnts  of  the  Tower,  the  City,  and  the  Suburbs.  Over  the  arch 
of  lilie  principal  gate,  the  points  of  a  huge  portcullis  may  be  seen. 
This  was  used  to  be  let  down,  in  cases  of  invasion.  Great  cere- 
mony is  still  used  at  opening  and  shutting  this  gate  every  night 
and  morning.    It  is  opened  before  six  in  the  summer,  and  at  day- 

light 
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ligbt  ID  ir inter.*  Near  tluB  western  gate  there  has  been  lately 
•teeted  a  large  elegant  MIding  for  the  coufenience  of  the  Excise 
MiaeFS,  &e.  having  baaineas  with  the  CastoB  House.    . 

The  pfiaoipal  buUdbigtf  within  this  extensive  citadel  are. 
The  White  Tower;  The  chapel  of  St.  John,  within  this  Tower; 
The  ehuroh  of  8T.  PBTER  AD  VINCULA  infra  Turrim; 
Ihe  Ordnaoea  Offices,  Tha  Uint;t  the  Record  Office;  The 
lewel  Office ;{  The  Horse  Armaury;  Tlie  Grand  Store-house, 
in  whieh  is  The  Small  Armanry ;  and  The  Menagerie.  Here 
alaa  aw  a|lartaiertts  ibr  steto  prisoners.  *'  This  singular  union 
9f  heteragenous  ol^eote  is  not  the  only  one  in  England ;  and 
Iha  propensity  to  atraage  scenea,  seems  necessary  to  gratify 
ttw  taste  for  striking  and  aaexpeoted  contrasts ;  by  which  a  me- 
tancholy  people  endeavaor  to  dissipate  an  habitual  gloom.'' §  So 
hays  M.  De  Levis ;  but  how  an  old  tower,  wild  beasts,  a  prison, 
an  armoury,  though  united  with  crown  jewels,  and  the  coining 
af  money,  can  operate  to  disaipate  an  habitual  gloom,  this  writer 
haa  not  endeavoured  to  shew* 

The  White  Tower,  or  interior  fortress,  is  a  large  square  irre- 
gular building,  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Tower,  pro- 
perly so  called.  It  coaaiste  of  three  lofty  stories,  under  which 
are  <*fimmodioas  vaalte,  for  salt-pftre,  &c.  The  tep,  which  is 
flat,  is  covered  with  lead ;  and  here  is  a  krge  cistern,  or  reser- 
voir, 

*  The  extenml  appearance  of  this  fortress,  is  hs  present  ttftte:  is  faithfiiUy 
•ihiblted  in  the  annexed  plate,  of  tti«  Vieur  from  the  Tower  Hill ;  the  otlier 
Vieir  is  taken  f om  tlic  River,  with  the  Tender  iti  the  fore  ground, 
t  See  the  account  of  the  New  Mint  In  as  earlier  .part  of  this  Toiume^ 

t  The  tempting  articles  in  this  office  have  more  than  once  proved  too 
powcrftii  for  the  honesty  of  persons  who  have  gone  to  view  them.  Blood's 
rash  attempt  at  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  has  been  often  noticed, 
i^e  had^  bj  way  of  reward  fur  his  service,  not  a  hulter,  bat  a  pension  of  5001. 
a  year  during  life.  Within  the  present  year,  (181 5»)  a  poor  woman  made  a 
similar  daring  attack  upon  the  crown ;  but  it  has  been  humanely  said  she  is 
insane;  and  as  the  present  Prince  Regent  is  more  wise  than  tlic  merry 
Oharlcs,  I  suppose  tki$  bold  adventarer  will  obtain  no  pension. 
f  Dc  Levis't  Sogland,  Hq,  I.  p.  149. 
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Toir,  which  supplies  the  whole  garrison  with  water,  io  case  of 
necessity.    It  is  easily  filled  from  the  Thames,  by  a  very  curiou 
hydraalic  engine.  The  first  story  is  principally  occupied  by  small 
armoury  for  the  sea-service  ;  and  with  other  species  of  arms  and 
armourers  tools,  &c.  &c. 

The  ancient  Chapel  of  St,  John  was  originally  used  by  oar 
monarchs,  and  other  royal  personages,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
have  resided  here.  It  is  of  Saxon  architecture,  and  is  a  most 
perfect  building  of  that  kind.  Its  strength  is  incredible,  and 
seems  to  bid  defiance  even  to  the  attacks  of  time.  It  it  oblong, 
and  rounded  at  the  ends.  On  each  side  are  five  massy  round 
pillars,  with  bulky  squared  capitals,  curiously  cut,  and  having 
a  cross  on  every  side.  The  arches  are  round.  At  the  east  end 
are  two  pillars  of  similar  form.  Above  is  a  gallery,  with  an  arched 
window.*  This  chapel  is  now  part  of  the  Record  Ofiice,  and 
contains,  on  shelves  behind  the  western  row  of  columns,  and  in 
other  places,  an  incredible  number  of  parchment  rolls  of  records. 
Of  the  foundation  of  this  chapel  we  have  spoken  before  in  this 
work.f  The  present  keeper  of  the  Record  Office  is<  Samuel 
Lysons,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  who  has  a  salary  of  dOO/.  per 
annum;  and  has  a  deputy,  W.  lUingworth,  Esq.  who  has  250/. — 
There  are  clerks,  who  have,  respectively,  200/.  1501.  and  120L 
per  annum :  also  a  clerk  of  the  Records  in  the  Roll's  Chapel : 
at  present  John  Kipling,  Esq.  F.  A.  S. 

The  church  of  ST.  PETER  AD  VINCULA  infra  Turrim, 
is  generally  considered  as  the  parish  church  of  the  Tower,  and  is 
consequently  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  The  common  opinion  is, 
that  this  church  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  it  was  founded  even  before  Henry  III.;  probably, 
indeed,  very  long  previous  to  that  reign :  for,  io  December,  1241, 
the  king  issued  an  order  to  the  keepers  of  the  Tower  for  the  re« 
pairing,  beautifying,  and  repainting  this  church.    It  is  devoid 

of 

*  The  annexed  f  iew  correctly  shews  the  interior  of  this  substantial  buildiug, 
t  See  Index  to  Vol.  I. 
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of  oroament;  but  derives  infinile  importance  aa  the  barial  place 
of  several  remarkable  personagetf,  who  either  "  ended  their  days 
on  the  adjacent  Hill ;  or»  when  greatly  favoured,  within  the  fdr- 
tresa/'  This  church  was  more  splendid  in  its  original  state,  as 
there  were  stalls  for  the  king  and  qneen ;  a  chancel,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter>  and  another  to  St.  Mary.  It  was  also  adorned  with  a 
fine  cross;  and  images  of  the  Virgin,  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Nioholils, 
St  Catherine,  St  Christopher,  and  "  two  fair  cherubims^  with 
cheerful  and  smiling  coonteuatices,  standing  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  great  cross.''  Here  were  also  numerous  figures  on  paintfed 
glass>  all  executed  by  Hertry  III.  himself.*  Here  rests  the  dust 
of  that  excellent  man  and  holy  martyr,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester ;  also  the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the  good  Sir  Thomas 
More,  another  martyr;  Anne  Bullen,  the  innocent;  and  Catha* 
fine  Howanl,  the  guilty  wife  of  the  infuriate  tyrant  Henry  VIII. 
lie  here;  probably,  also>  t1(e  aged  aiid  iniioceht  Margaret,  Coun- 
tess of  Salisbury.  Here,  too,  rest  the  bodies  of  Thomas  Crom- 
well, Earl  of  Essex,  who  so  inconsistently  encouraged  his  im- 
pious master  in  the  robbery  of  the  religious  houses;  Thomaa 
Seymour,  Baron  Sudley,  and  his  brother,  the  Protector  Somer- 
set; John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  Robert  DeyereoX, 
the  great  fitvourite  Earl  of  Essex ;  ''  that  handsome,  restless, 
nngratelul  James  Scott^  son  of  Charles  IL  ;"  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  the  repentant  Earl  of  Kilmarnock ;  and  the  rough  and 
fearless  Lord  Balmerino ;  the  infomoos  Simon,  Lord  Lovet :  these 
all  lost  their  heads :  many  of  them  iimocently,  sonie  of  them 
deservedly.  "  Besides  these  headless  trunks,"  numbers  of  other 
people  lie  here,  who  went  to  their  graves  from  their  quiet  beds: 
we  may  notice  Sir  Richard  Blount,  and  Sir  Michael,  his  son,  both 
.  lieutenants  of  the  To^ieer ;  Sir  Richard  Cholroondely,  or  Cholmley, 
lieotuiant  of  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  and  Lady 
Cholmondely;  Talbot  Edwards,  keeper  of  the  Regalia  in  1764; 
He  held  this  office  when  Blood  attempted  to  seize  the  crown  in 
the  year  167h 
PartHL  2t  ^     Of 

^  Strype*s  Stowe,  Bpok  t.  p.  68  ;  snd  Walpolc's  AneodotM,  L  4. 
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Of  the  lawless  executions  on  Tower  Hill,  and,  therefore,  inti- 
mately  connected  with  the  Tower,  a  long  black  list  might  be 
made  out :  let  those  which  our  faithful  Pennant  has  enumerated 
suffice :   Archbishop  Sudbury  ;   Sir  Robert  Legge,  seijeant  at 
arms ;  William  Appledore,  the  king's  confessor  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Hales,  all  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler. 
Within  the  Tower,  on  the  Green,  was  beheaded  the  accomplished 
Lord  Hastings.    Within  these  walls  also  died,  by  one  means  or 
other,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  VII.;  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  ninth 
Earl  of  Kildare,  and  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland;  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  shot  himself  here  on  June  31,  1565;  Philip, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  died  here,  after  having  been  sentenced  to  be 
beheaded  ten  years  before,  by  the  savage  Elizabeth.     He  might 
have  been  freely  pardoned  if  he  would  have  violated  his  consci- 
ence, and  attended  the  Queen  to  the  church ;  Arthur,  Earl  of 
Essex,  here  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor ;  Sir  John  Perrot,  the 
supposed  son  of  Henry  VI 11.  by  Mary,  wife  to  Thomas  Perrot, 
Esq.  of  Haroldstone,  Pembrokeshire,  died  here  of  a  broken  heart, 
having  affronted  the  haughty  Elizabeth.'*^     Lady  Arabella  Stuart 
here  fell  the  victim  of  misfortune. f     Here  also  died,  in  ancient 
times,  Gryffydd,  father  of  the  last  Prince  Llewelyn  ap  Gryffydd. 
He  was  dashed  to  pieces  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape,  by 
lowering  himself  from  walls  with  a  rope,  which  uufbrtunately 
broke.}     It  is  said,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  that  here  also  was 
imprisoned  the  renowned  Owen  Tudor,  grandfather  to  Henry 
VII. §     Here  died  Henry  VI. ,  and  here,  tradition  says,  were 
smothered  the  young  king,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York.     And,  lastly,  though  of  much  later  date,  and  first  in 
infamy,  the  notorious  Judge  Jefferies,  here   ended  his  wicked 
and  miserable  life.      He  was  first   buiied>in  this  church,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  that  of  St.  Mary,  Aldcrmanbury,  in  the 
account  of  which  some  farther  notice  may  be  found  of  him. 

Need 

*  See  Naanton's  Fragmenta  Uegalia,  p.  iS, 

f  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History,  III.  p.  178. 
t  Powel's  History  of  Wales,  307,  and  Wynne's  Hist.  p.  f63. 
}  Rymer's  Fosdera,  X.  685,  709. 
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Need  I  conclude  this  melaucholy  catalogue  by  aoy  farther  ab- 
stract of  the  frightful  martyrology  P  Some  will  say,  rather  let  ns 
bury  ID  oblivion  scenes  abhorrent  to  the  Faith  so  much  blood 
was  shed  to  support,  and  for  a  steady  adherence  to  which  so  many 
victims  of  both  churches  have  suffered.  The  Biographical  His- 
tory of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  of  the  Hill  on  which  it  stands, 
would  exhibit  a  series  of  events  at  which  human  nature  must  ever 
shudder.  In  the  above  very  brief  details,  I  have  furnished  a 
sufficient  outline  for  so  interesting  a  woik:  let  some  future  his- 
torian collect  the  scattered  fragments. 

The  process  of  coining,  as  formerly  practised  in  The  Mini, 
is  kept  a  profound  secret ;  and  the  men  employed  are  sworn  not 
to  reveal  it ;  but  it  is  said,  that  20,000  coins  may  be  worked  by 
one  man  in  a  day  ! 

The  Jewel  Office  is  a  stone  room  of  small  dimensions,  near 
the  grand  storehouse.     Here  are  preserved  the  crown  jewels,  as 
the  imperial  crown  of  Enc^land,  set  with  diamonds,  rubies,  eme- 
ralds, sapphires,  pearls,  &c. ;  the  gold  orb,  or  globe,  put  into  the 
king's  right  hand  before  he  is  crowned ;  the  golden  sceptre,  with 
its  cross,  quite  covered  with  precious  stones ;  the  sceptre  with 
the  dove,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  small  Jerusalem  cross,  onia- 
mented  with  diamonds  and  jewels;  St.  Edward's  staff,  which  is 
carried  before  the  king  at  his  coronation.     It  is  of  beaten  gold, 
four  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half  lon$>:,  and  three  inches  and  three- 
quarters  thick  ;  the  rich  salt-celler  of  state,  of  gold,  used  only  on 
the  king's  table  at  coronations ;  the  Cartana,  or  Sword  of  Mercy,  ' 
without  point,  borne  before  the  king  on  the  same  occasion  ;  the 
silver  font,  doubly  gilt  with  gold,  and  elegantly  wrought,  used  at 
royal  christenings ;  a  large  silver  fountain,  presented  to  Charles  II. 
by  the  corporation  of  Plymouth  ;  the  crown  of  state,  worn  by  the 
king  when  in  parliament :  it  is  of  inestimable  value ;  the  crown 
o(  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  placed  before  the 
prince  wheu  attending  the  king  in  parliament;  Queen  Mary's 
crown,  globe,  and  sceptre;  an  ivory  sceptre,  made  for  the  Queen 
6f  James  II.  having  a  gold  dove  at  the  top;  the  golden  spurs, 

U  T  2  and 
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and  bracelets  for  the  wrists,  of  a  very  antique  appearance;  the 
ampulla,  or  eagle  of  gold,  richly  engraved.  It  holds  "  the  holy  oil, 
at  the  coronation— /:/o/y  Oil  in  use  among  ProtestnntaJ  The  golden 
spoon,  into  whicii  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pours  the  said  holy 
oil.  When  his  majesty  is  anointed,  the  holy  oil  is  poured  iuto  the 
spoon  out  of  the  bird's  beak ;  the  head  being  made  to  screw  off  about 
the  middle  of  the  neck.  This  eagle,  as  the  legends  say,  and  many 
have  believed,  is  of  truly  divine  origin  :  it  was  given  to  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket  while  in  France,  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  After  having 
been  concealed  by  a  monk,  under  a  great  stone  in  St.  Gregory's 
church  at  Pictavia,  it  was  brought  by  a  holy  Frenchman  to 
Henry  Ilf.  when  Duke  of  Lancaster;  aud  Richard  II.  finding 
it  among  other  riches,  endeavoured  to  be  anointed  with  it ;  hot 
was  prevented  by  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  afterwards  anointed 
Henry  IV.  with  oil  from  it.  The  Virgin  also  gave  with  it  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  holy  oil,  to  anoint  all  future  pious  and  pros- 
perous kings ;  but  I  suppose  it  suddenly  dried  up,  either  at  the 
Dissolution  of  re!i>rious  houses,  or  at  the  Reformation,  of  which 
that  great  national  sacrilege  was  the  commencement.  The  crowu 
jewels  are  said  to  be  worth  two  millions  of  guineas ! } 

The  Grand  Storehouse,  is  a  large  building  at  the  north  ward 
of  the  White  Tower.  It  is  of  brick  and  stone;  and  on  the  north 
side  is  a  stately  door-case,  adorned  with  four  oolumus,  an  enta- 
blature, and  pediment  of  the  Doric  order.  It  is  the  production 
of  the  celebrated  Gibbons.  In  the  upper  story  of  this  building  is 
the  Small  Armoury,  containing  implements  of  des^truclion  for 
more  than  100,000  men,  constantly  bright  and  clean,  and  Bt  for 
service.  These  arms  are  disposed  in  the  most  curious  and  tisteful 
manner,  representing  colunnis,  with  richly  gilded  cornices,  and  a 
dropping  star  of  pistols.  In  this  room  is  also  a  very  curioas 
small  cannon,  a  two-pounder,  taken  by  the  French  at  Malta^ 
in  June,  1798,  and  afterwards  taken  from  them,  when  Captain 
Foote,  of  the  Sea-horse,  took  La  Seusihie  frigate,  which  was  cou- 
vrying  these  treasures  to  the  Directory.  Here  also  are  several 
iMiltese  flags  and  colours.  At  the  east  aud  west  sides  of  thedeor, 
6  in 
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ID  a  square  of  braKS-hilted  hangers,  are  re  presentations  of  a  beau- 
tiful rising  aud  setting  sun.  The  heads  of  Julius  Ciesar  and 
Titus  Vespasius,  adorn  the  cornt  rs.  Iiidted,  the  devices  tlirough- 
ont  this  room,  formed  entirely  by  the  dispositions  of  small  arms 
of  various  sorts,  are  of  the  most  ingenious  kind.  The  Earl  of 
Mar's  shield,  the  Pretender's  Swords  of  Justice  and  of  Mercy, 
and  the  arms  taken  from  the  Highland  Rebels  in  1715,  are  not 
only  curious  aud  valuable  in  themselves,  but,  wlieu  seen,  excite 
the  most  lively  interest  in  tlie  breast  uf  every  real  fricud  to  his 
country  and  religion  ;  as,  also,  do  the  arms  taken  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins. 

Under  the  small  armoury,  is  the  dej)ot  for  The  Royal  Train 
of  Artillery,  which,  at  all  times,  has  a  most  tremendous  and 
awful  appearance ;  but  the  articles  of  destruction  with  which  this 
room  is  furnished  are  so  often  changing,  some  taken  away,  and 
others  brought  in,  that  it  is  unnecessary  tu  detail  their  present 
state.  Some,  however,  of  these  dreadful  engines  are  stationary, 
and  are  shewn  as  objects  of  curiosity.  They  co.n8ist  chiefly  of 
various  kinds  of  brass  aud  other  cannon,  some  of  very  ancient 
construction;  many  pieces  of  ordnance,  &c.  taken  from  the 
French,  in  various  wars  with  that  nation.  This  room  has  a 
broad  passage  down  the  middle,  the  artillery  arranged  on  each 
side.  Twenty  pillars  support  the  Small  Armoury,  and  are  hung 
round  with  various  implements  of  war,  trophies,  &c.  taken  from 
the  enemy. 

The  Horse  Armoury  is  filled  with  curiosities  of  a  superb  na- 
ture. The  first  object  which  arrests  the  spectator's  view  is  the 
complicated  and  curious  piece  of  machinery  invented  by  Sir 
Thomas  Loombe,  of  Derby,  for  the  making  of  orgauziue,  or 
thrown  silk.  This  trade,  how<  ver,  having  now  arrived  at  so 
much  perfection,  little  astonishment  will  be  excited  by  the  in- 
formation, that  26,586  wheels,  producing  97,746  movements, 
are  capable  of  working  93,726  yards  of  silk  thread  every  time 
the  water-wheel  goes  round,  being  thrice  in  one  minute.     It  is, 

2  T  3  nevertheless. 
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nevertheless,  a  vfiry  curious  machine,  every  ivay  worthy  of  the 
care  with  which  it  is  here  preserved. 

I  must  not  repeat  all  the  wonderful  storijes,  tales,  and  anec* 
dotes  with  which  the  warders,  wlio  shew  the  curiosities  in  this 
room,  amuse  their  visitors :  they  are  the  peculiar  property  of 
those  good  gentlemen ;  and  they  relate  them  with  true  effect, 
and  in  genuine  character. 

Here  are  suits  of  armour  of  almost  every  description.  The 
line  of  our  kings,  in  effigies  on  hor&eback,  as  large  as  life,  and 
IM'med  cap-a^pee,  is  really  curious  and  interesting.  The  effigies 
commence  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  end  with  George  II. 
This  assemblage  of  real,  or  imaginary  warriors,  has  a  most 
grand  and  singular  appearance,  and  "  reminds  us,''  says  the 
Duke  de  Levis,^  ''  of  those  times,  when  success  depended  oi^ 
jbodily  strength ;  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  nobility  had  en* 
sured  its  empire,  by  the  exclusive  privilege  of  bearing  impene* 
^ble  armour."  The  iron  skin,  in  which  the  horse  and  knight 
we^e  enclosed,  rendered  them,  in  a  manner,  a  different  species 
ffom  the  humble  villager,  or  the  mere  citizen.  Circumstances 
have  changed  solely  by  the  invention  of  artillery.  It  is  cannon 
which  has  destroyed  the  feudal  system  :  before  this  great  levpl- 
ler,  as  under  the  scythe  of  death,  all  inequalities  of  rank  baye 
disappeared  ;  and  courage  alone  will  henceforth  dintingnish  Eur 
ropean  warriors  ;  an  important  era,  which  has  changed  the  face 
of  kingdoms,  and  has  established  new  relations  in  Europe. 

fhe  Spanish  Armoury  is  a  rjtx)m  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  trophies  obtained  by  Queen  Elizabeth  over  the 
ever-memorable  Spanish  Armada.  Many  of  these  are  extreme- 
ly cuiious;  but  the  horrid  purpose^  to  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  applied,  almost  destroy  the  curiosity  which  their 
fich  appearance,  and  ingenious  workmanship  are  calculated  to 

iuspire. 

*  At  this  time,  with  hU  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  virtuous  and  anfo^if- 
nate  ]fx)ms  XVIXI.  at  Ghpt. 
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inspire.  Tl^  engines  of  torture,  as  thumb-screws,  iron  cravats^ 
bilboes,  spadas,  with  poisoned  points,  &p.  are  frightful  emblems 
of  the  savage  barbarity  with  which  our  threatened  invaders  were 
inflamed.  Doubtless,  however,  the  heretics,  as  the  English  were 
called,  failed  not  to  imagine  many  cruelties,  and  invent  many 
stories,  which  were  never  intended  to  be  realized  ;  and  which,  if 
they  had  been  true,  would  not  therefore  have  furnished  a  singU 
solid  argument  against  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
as  admitted  by  all  who  know  and  follow  its  genuine  dictates; 
yet,  for  this  ignoble  purpose,  tl^ese  stories  have  been,  and  still 
are  partially  believed.  The  axe  which  took  off  the  head  of  Anne 
Biillen,*  and  also  tliat  of  tlie  favourite  Earl  of  Essex,  is  shewn 
here.  A  more  pleasing  object  is  a  representation  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, in  armour,  standing  near  a  fine  cream-coloured  horse, 
aud  attended  by  her  page,  liolding  the  bridle  with  his  left  hand, 
and  the  queeu's  helmet,  with  a  plume  of  white  feathers,  in  his 
right.  He  is  richly  dressed  in  the  co»tume  of  the  time.  Her 
.majesty  is  supposed  just  to  have  alighted  from  her  horse  at  Til- 
bury Fort,  to  review  the  fleet  destined  to  act  against  the  Armada 
in  I«>88.  She  is  dressed  in  the  armour  she  theq  wore,  with  a 
white  silk  petticoat,  ornamented  with  pearls  and  spangles.  Her 
upper  dress  is  crimson  sattin,  laced  with  gold,  and  richly  fringed  ; 
the  horse  is  superbly  capiirisoued.  This  group  stands  at  the 
up[ter  end  of  the  room,  under  a  grand  canopy,  enclosed  with 
Gothic  arches  aod  pillars :  a  curtain  is  drawn  up  when  the  group 
is  exhibited. 

Near  what  is  termed  The  Bloody  Tower,  is  some  exquisitely 
wrought  shell  and  grotto-work,  performed  by  a  lady  and  her 
daughter,  aud  representing  various  buildings,  &c,  &c.  in  Kew 
Gardens,  and  other  places. 

The  Volunteer  Armoury,  The  Sea  Armoury,  and  othfer  parts 
of  this  great  magazine  of  wealth,  strength,  and  curiosities,  pos- 

2  T  4  sesB 

*  Stowe  (Chron.  p.  578,)  says,  that  this  ttofortunate  qascn  lost  her  bend 
b^  a  single  blow  with  a  word. 
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sess  great  interest  to  the  lisitors^  who,  however,  pay  for  admis* 
sion.  This  is  wrong  2  the  Tower  belongs  to  the  nation,  and 
every  decent  citizen  ought  to  have  free  access  to  it.  I  most^ 
not,  however,  forget  to  notice  The  Royal  Menagerie ;  though  wbeo 
I  last  visited  the  Tower,  I  did  not  enter  the  yard  in  which  these 
foreign  animals  are  kept.  Here  are  numerous  lions,  panthers,, 
leopards,  hysnas,  and  other  wild  beasts.  Many  of  them  have 
particular  names;  and,  I  understand,  the  person  who  «hews  them 
is  very  communicative,  as  these  sort  of  people  generally  are,  con* 
ceming  iheir  respective  histories,  dispositions,  and  qualities. 

The  bulwarks  of  this  fortress  are  thus  denominated :—— The 
Lions'  Tower,  Middle  Tower,  Bell  Tower,  Beauchamp  Tower, 
noted  as  the  place  of  confinement  of  numerous  illustrious  per- 
sons ;^  Dwelling  Towre,  Flint  Tower,  Bowyer  Tower,  Martin 
Tower,  Castle  Tower,  Broad  Arrow  Tower,  Salt  Tower,  Well 
Tower,  Lantern  Tower,  St  Thomas's  Tower,  Hall  Tower,  Bloody 
Tower,  and  Wake6eld  Tower,  so  called  on  account  of  its  being 
the  place  of  confinement  for  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  in  tJie  civil  wars  between  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster. 

The  palace  within  the  Tower  was  in  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  fortress.  These  apartments  were  used  by  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land nearly  five  hundred  years,  and  qnly  ^ased  to  be  so  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth. f 

Several  parts  of  this  great  citadel  were  thoroughly  repaired 
within  these  few  years ;  but  the  Ditch  is  still  neglected,  and 
nearly  empty  of  water. 

Of  the  government  of  the  Tower  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge : 
the  Earl  of  Moira  is  the  present  Constable  and  Chief  Governor, 
and  has  a  salary  of  947/.  5s,  2d,  per  annum ;  the  LieuteoanU 

Governor, 

•  Tlic  last  penoii  committed  a  prisoner  to  The  Tower  was  Sir  Franci^ 
Burdett,  ao  account  of  which  I  have  already  given.     He  was  confined  in  » 
r«oiD  in  one  of  the  hoasea  within  the  Tower  walls  looking  over  the  Thames, 
t  Pennant,  243. 
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Governor,  Gen.  William  Iioflus,  663/.  is.  Id. ;  Deputy.Lieo- 
tenant.  Col.  J.  Yorkc,  345/.  15*.;  Chaplain,  Rev.  William 
Coxe,  M.  A.  115/.  5«.;  Physician,  Burgoyne  Tomkyns,  M.  D. 
172/.  17*.  6d.  There  are  also  a  Gentleman  Porter,  a  Gentlemaa 
Goaler,  a  Surgeon,  &c.  who  have,  independent  of  perquisites, 
respectively,  79/.  7s.  M.;  mi.  6*.  2rf.;  and  43/.  4*.  Ad.  per 
annum. 

The  Ordnance  Office  in  the  Tower,  is  a  very  extensive  esta. 
bltshment,  to  which  belong  nearly  dOO  officers,  clerks,  &c.  &c. 
besides  the  warders,  and  other  inferior  servants,  the  garrison,  &c. 

The  heantiful  church  of  St.  Catherine,  a  little  south-east  of 
the  Tower,   has  already  been   described,*  as  have  most  other 
places  in  this  imroediato  neighbourhood.    A  disappointment  re- 
specting the  receipt  of  some  information,  however,  concerning 
the  Tower,  the  Trinity   House,  and  the  Parish  of  St.  Johni, 
Wapping,  compelled  me  to  defer  my  notice  of  them  to  the  pre- 
sent time.     The  church  of  ST.  JOHN,  WAPPING,  stands  a 
few  yards  from  No.  98  in  Wapping  High-Hreet,  which  extends 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames.     This  church  has  nothing 
either  in  its  history,  its  monuments,  its  exterior,  or  interior  ap- 
pearance,  to  excite  peculiar  interest.     This  parish  originally 
belonged  to  that  of  St.  Mary,  Whiteohapel,  but  was  separated 
from  it  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1694,  nbout  seventy-seven  vears 
after  the  old  church  of  St.  John  was  erected.     It  was  built  by 
subscription  of  the  inhabitants,  and  consecrated  July  16,  1617 
as  a  chapel  of  ease  for  their  own  use.     It  was,  however,  a  weak 
damp,  and  cold  edi6ce;  and,  in  1756,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  apply  to  parliament  for   leave  to  rebuild  it.    The  present 
church,  however,  was  completed  comparatively  only  a  few  vears 
ago.     It  is  entirely  of  brick,  with  a  plain  body,  and  square  tower, 
from  which  rises  a  fbne.     The  inside  is  also  plain.     The  semi* 
sexagon  sacrarium  contains  three  arched  windows,  and  the  sides 
under  tbem  the  usual  tablets.  In  the  west  gallery  there  is  a  small 
ffgan.    T^«*  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Principal. 

Fellows^ 
•  Vide  aatei  p.  t38.  et  te<j. 
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Fellnws^  and  Scholars,  of  King's  Hall,  and  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford.    The  living  is  130/.  per  annum. 

Returning  to  Tower  Hill,  we  have  to  notice  the  v«ry  beantifnl 
building  of  THE  TRINITY  HOUSE,  standing  near  Trinity 
Square,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  between  Socage  Gardens 
and  Cooper's  Row. 

The  present  elegant  structure,  of  the  exterior  of  which  the 
annexed  plate  exhibits  a  faithful  pieture,  is  the  work  of  Samnel 
Wyntt,  Esq.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  September  12,  1793, 
and  it  was  opened  for  the  dispatch  of  business  in  1795.*  It  is 
built  of  Portland  stone,  and  consists  of  a  rustic  basement,  with 
arched  windows,  and  one  story  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  veiy  hand- 
some pillars  and  double  pilasters.  The  two  ends,  and  the  middle 
windows,  which  are  very  spacious,  are  also  supported  with  Ionic 
pillars,  on  a  neat  balustrade.  This  story  is  ornamented  with 
tablets  of  allegorical  reliefs,  and  busts.  The  two  ends,  or 
wings,  of  the  front  project  from  the  centre,  and  the  whole  is 
fenced  by  a  good  oval  iron  railing,  with  lamps,  &e.  inclosing  a 
gravel  walk. 

The  interior  corresponds  with  the  exterior  in  beauty,  chaste- 
ness,  and  utility.  The  Court  Room  is  very  spacious,  light,  and 
convenient,  and  the  other  offices  proportionately  good. 

There  are  some  good  portraits  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  John 
Leake,  and  other  eminent  men ;  also  several  naval  curiosities,  in- 
struments, &c. 

The  Society  of  the  Trinity  House  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VUI.  by  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  Knight,  Comptroller  of  the 
Navy.  He  was  the  first  master,  and  died  in  1541.  The  Frater- 
nity was  incorporated  May  20, 1615,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Assistants,  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  most 
glorious  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  of  St.  Clements,  in  the 
parish  of  Deptford  Stroud,  in  the  county  of  KenX."    The  entire 

corporation 

«  T^e  Company,  pr  College,  before  t)iii,  held  their  meetings,  &«.  in  their 
bouK  tg  Wffer  La|ie,  Tower  Street. 
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corporation  are  often  styled  The  Thirty  One  Brethren.  *  Their 
arms  are  four  ships  under  sail,  hitwecn  a  cross  gules,  surmounted 
by  a  crest  demi-lion  crowned  Or,  with  a  sword  in  his  right 
paw ;  the  motto  is  "  Triuitas  in  Unitate"  The  gi'eai  object 
of  this  important  Company  is  "  the  double  preservation  of  the 
lives  of  seamen,  both  at  sea  and  on  shore.  They  appoint  pilots, 
place  buoys  and  sea  marks,  and  intimate  their  removal  by  storms, 
and  restoration  by  the  most  rapid  commnnications.''  They  exa- 
mine the  mathematical  pupils  of  Christ's  Hospital;  also  all 
masters  of  his  Majesty's  ships.  They  grant  licences  to  poor 
seamen,  not  free  of  the  City,  to  row  on  the  River  Thames  for 
their  support,  in  the  intervals  of  sea  service,  or  when  super- 
annuated !  They  have  also  the  power  to  prevent  aliens  from 
serving  on  board  English  ships ;  and  can  punish  seamen  for  de- 
sertion or  mutiny  in  the  merchants'  service ;  they  can  also  hear 
and  determine  the  complaints  of  officers  and  seamen  in  the  same 
service;  but  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  or 
the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

The  Ballast  Office  for  clearing  and  deepening  the  River  Thames 
belongs  to  this  Company,  and  have,  therefrom,  the  privilege  of 
supplying  all  ships  that  sail  out  of  that  river,  with  ballast,  at  the 
rate  of  one  ^shilling  per  ton,  for  which  it  is  brought  to  the  ships  in 
the  barges  employed  by  this  Company,  of  which  there  are  con- 
stantly sixty,  of  the  burden  of  thirty  tons^  with  two  men 
each. 

They  receive  voluntary  subscriptions,  benefactions,  &c.;  and 
may  purchase  lands  and  tenements,  in  mortmain  to  the  amount  of 
600/.  per  annum. 

They  have  several  almshouses  at  Dcptford  and  Mile  End;  and 
they  annually  relieve  about  3000  poor  seamen,  widows,  and  or* 
phans,  of  seamen.  In  short,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
foundations  in  the  circuit  of  the  Metropolis.  The  present  Mas* 
ter  is  the  Marquis  of  Camden,  K.  0.     The  Deputy,  Captain 

Joseph 

•  See  %  fuU  accouQt  in  Strypc'i  Stow,  II.  p.  W6,  287,  apud.  Pen- 
nant, ¥7^. 
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Joseph  Cotton,  F.  R.  S.  There  are,  by  the  Charter,  four  Wardens^ 
eight  assistauts,  and  eighteen  Elder  Brethren,  (now  thirty-one,) 
besides  an  unlimited  number  of  other  members,  called  younger 
brethren ;  also  a  secretary,  (James  Court,  Esq.]  and  six  principal 
clerks. 

The  Trinity  House  stands  in  the  parish  of  ST.  CLAVE, 
UART  STREET;  and  the  church  is  situated  ou  the  south  side 
of  the  street  of  that  name.  *  The  benevolent  bequest  of  Sir  An- 
drew Riccard,  Knight,  vested  the  advowson  in  five  of  the  senior 
inhabitants  of  the  parish ;  rich  or  poor,  I  suppose !  This  is  a 
small,  and  in  its  exterior,  an  uninteresting  edifice.  It  is  built  of 
brick  and  stone.  The  windows  are  large  and  Gothic,  with  two 
mullions  and  cinquefoil  arches,  and  every  thing  exceedingly 
plain,  except  the  portico,  which  is  formed  of  Corinthian  pilasters, 
with  an  arched  pediment.  It  escaped  the  flames  of  1666;  and 
the  first  account  we  have  of  it  is  dated  1319.  The  saint  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated  was  a  king  of  Norway,  who  is  said  to  have  en- 
deared  his  name  and  memory  to  the  English  by  the  support  which 
he  afforded  them  in  defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  against 
the  Danes,  in  the  reign  of  Etheldred.  For  tliis,  and  the  sufier* 
ings  be  endured  on  account  of  his  faith,  he  had  the  honour  of 
eanonization.  The  legends,  however,  furnish  no  account  of 
him. 

The  interior  is  burthened  with  two  most  enormous  galleries, 
supported  by  four  splendid  clustered  columns,  which,  with  sis 
pointed  arches,  compose  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  or  choir,  the 
chancel  net  being  visibly  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church. 

The 

*  Id  the  edition  of  Maitland's  London  of  1756,  publishtd  by  T.  Osborne 
»nd  J.  Shipton,  a  very  curious  blunder  occurs  in  regard  to  tlie  View  of  this 
Cliurcli,  given  in  llie  same  plate  with  Langbouni  and  Candlewick  Wards* 
facing  page  9-14 :  a  south  side  View  of  the  church  of  St.  Oiave,  Hart  Street, 
'\9  given  as"  The  parish  church  of  Allhallows  Staining,  Crutched  Frjers;" 
a  n«rth-eust  View  of  the  same  church  is  given  on  the  plate  facing  p.  1177, 
Allballows  Staining,  in  Star  Aiie^',  Mark  Lane,  is  therefore  wanting  in  Mai^ 
)^nd.    ^ndeed,  the  plates  abound  with  errors. 
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The  ceilings  of  the  aisles  ave  of  oak,  and  divided  ihto  qua- 
drangles, set  with  stars  in  pannels,  each  intersection  forming  a 
flower.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  nearly  similar,  except  that  the 
intersections  have  armorial  bearings,  of  London,  &c.  and  the 
brackets  of  the  groins  rest,  on  the  north  side,  upon  angles  hearing 
shields,  and  on  the  sooth,  upon  brackets  with  shields  attached  to 
them. 

The  altar-piece  is  of  the  Composite  order,  highly  enriched 
with  gilding;  but  is  hidden  by  the  pulpit  and  desk.  The  organ 
is  very  large,  and  nearly  fills  the  recess  on  the  west  side.  Un- 
der it  is  a  correct  imitation  of  a  semi-sexagon  canopy  of  trefoil 
arches,  and  a  frieze  of  running  foliage,  bounded  on  the  sides  by 
buttresses  projecting  over  a  statue,  in  white  marble,  of  the  wor- 
thy knight  above-mentioned.  On  the  pedestal  is  an  inscription, 
in  very  correct  and  neat  terms,  setting  forth  many  particulars 
of  his  life,  and  distinctly  recording  the  singular  fact  of  the  be- 
quest he  made  of  the  perpetual  advowson  of  this  parish,  to  five 
of  its  senior  inhabitants.  He  died  September,  6,  1672,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age.  The  figure  is  well  executed;  the  right 
hand  raised,  holding  a  scroll,  or  a  mallet,  as  a  chairman,  and  the 
left,  supporting  his  robe,  resting  upon  his  hip.  He  was  a  very 
opuleut  merchant,  was  frequently  elected  Chairman  of  the  Ea^t 
India  Company,  and  also  during  eighteen  years,  was  Chajrman 
of  the  Turkey  Company. 

Here  are  several  other  monuments,  and  monumental  inscrip- 
tions. 

Amongst  the  eminent  rectors  of  this  parish,  we  find  the  name 
of  Henry  Owen,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  who  was  chosen  in  1760,  re- 
signed in  1794,  and  died  the  year  afterwards.  Dr.  Owen  was  a 
very  learned  and  good  man,  and  deeply  skilled  iu  subjects  illus- 
trative of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Before  he  took  orders,  he  prac- 
tised as  a  physician;  hut  his  talents  were  evidently  belter  suited 
to  the  profession  in  which  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  active 
life.  *     A  volume  of  sermons,  published  posthumously,  in  1797, 

*  for 

*  A  very  minute  and  interesting  accputtt  of  Dr.Ovren's  lilerarjf  htbours  may 
lie  Ken  in  MdU  Lond.  Red.  IV.  552,  555*. 
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for  the  bcuefit  of  hb  daughters,  produced  a  clear  profit  of  about 
1000/.  deemed  a  very  large  sum,  for  iermans* 

Near  this  church,  iu  Hart-street,  stand  the  remains  of  an 
old  building,  generally,  but  erroneously,  called  Whittingt<m*s 
Palace.^  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  though  that  celebrated 
and  worthy  mayor,  might,  at  some  period  have  had  a  house  on 
the  site  of  this,  he  never  could  have  inhaKited  this  house^  which 
there  is  little  doubt  was  built  about  the  year  1609,  as  a  date  of 
this  year  was  found  in  one  of  the  rooms,  the  inside  ornaments  of 
which  corresponded  with  those  on  the  outside.  These  ornaments, 
which  are  now  demolished,  were  of  that  grotesque  and  ridiculous 
kind  which  prevailed  only  about  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  some 
time  before.  The  frieze,  between  the  ground  and  first  floor,  was 
thickly  loaded  with  the  arms  of  twelve  of  the  companies  of  Lon- 
don, carved  iu  basso  relievo ;  the  shields  separated  by  brackets, 
with  short  distorted  cariatides.  Pilasters,  with  unmeaning  carv- 
ings, &C.  supported  the  first  floor,  and  other  cariatides  that  of  the 
second,  with  four  or  five  of  those  little  cowering  naked  figures, 
80  common  after  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  as  if  the  distorted  fea- 
tures of  that  monarch's  mind  had  been  copied  by  the  very  artists 
in  their  architectural  decorations.  Whittiitgton,  yiho flourished 
in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  had,  there- 
fore, been  quietly  (except  when  disturbed  by  the  avarice  of  Moun- 
tain as  above  stated  f)  resting  in  his  grave  long  before  this  house 
was  built. 

Crutched  Friars  is  an  old  street  leadiug  out  of  Mark  Idme 
to  the  end  oi  Jewry-street,  Aldgate.  It  was  called  by  this  name 
on  account  of  a  religious  foundation  at  this  place,  about  the  year 
1298,  by  Ralph  Hosier,  and  William  Sabernes.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Cross,  and  thence  the  religieuse  became  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Friars  of  SL  Cross,  Fratres  Sancta 
Crusts,  whose   house  stood  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Hart 

Street 

*  Gent.  Mag.  Joly  1796,  p.  545,  where  it  is  said  to  be  so  named  in  tbc 

lease  of  (he  premises. 

t  Page  «il. 
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Street  OrigintUy  they  carried  in  their  htnds  an  iron  cro8s« 
which  was  afterwards  changed  for  one  of  siWer.  On  their  gar» 
mentfl  they  wore  a  croM  of  red  cloth. 

On  condition  that  the  friars  of  this  house  should  pray  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  City  of  London,  they  had  a  g;rant  of  certain 
oomraen  lands  for  the  enlargement  of  their  church.  This  hap- 
pened a  short  time  hefore  the  accession  of  Henry  Vill.  and 
helped  to  whet  the  appetite  of  his  cnpidity ;  so  that  he  seized 
the  lands,  &c.  and  sold  them  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt»  who  built  a 
handsome  mansion  on  the  site.  Maitland  and  his  copyists,  have, 
without  any  authority,  retailed  a  scandalous  story  of  an  amour, 
which  was  detected  between  the  Prior  and  "  a  whore,'*  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  a  Friday.  "  A  day,''  say  they,  "  of  somewhat  more 
mortification  thun  others  ;"  and  this,  it  is  alledged,  hastened  the 
dissolution  of  the  house,  and  the  destruction  of  all  its  religious 
services,  and  benevolent  charities.  The  evidence,  however,  of 
this  fact  is  only  that  of  Barthelot  and  others  of  CromweU's 
spies ;  and  it  appears,  even  by  their  own  account,  that  they  re- 
ceived, from  this  unfortunate  ecclesiastic,  as  hush-mqney,  no  less 
a  sum  than  thirty  pounds,  with  a  promise  of  thirty  more :  "  all 
which  was  certified  to  Cromwell,  (the  Vicar-General)  in  a  Letter 
by  the  said  Barthelot,"  who  had  been  bribed  to  silence.  This 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  evidence  on  which  most  of  the  charges 
of  the  scandalous  conduct  of  the  monks,  &c.  of  Henry's  reign, 
were  said  to  be  substantiated,  and  on  account  of  which  so  many 
institutions,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  purposes  of 
benevolence  and  hospitality,  were  destroyed  in  that  in&roous 
reign.  The  stories  so  invented,  and  from  such  base  motives, 
are  still  repeated,  if  not  believed  !  *  If  the  object  of  these  early 
reformers  had  been  the  removal  of  abuses,  they  would  have  at* 
tempted  its  accomplishment  in  such  a  manner  as  that  no  accu- 
sation of  selfishness  or  avarice  could  justly  have  been  brought 
against  them ;  but  these  dashing  gentry  made  sad  havock  in  their 

cure 

*  Even  Mr.  Wilson  (FlUt.  Antiq.  Dis.  Ch.  I.  53)  has  repeated  them,  snd 
■ffects  to  be  witty  on  the  occasion ! 
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cure  of  abuses : — Incidit  in  Scyllam  qui  vtdtvitare  CharybUnt* 
Havings  thus,  ouce  for  all,  protested  against  this  species  of  his* 
torical  prostitution ;  and  having  here  met  with  an  instance  tbat 
will  so  fairly  represent  the  whole,  the  subject  shall  nat  again  be 
gone  into  ;  thougfli  it  were  impossible  entirely  to  pass  it  over,  in 
a  work  like  the  present,  wherein  it  so  firequently  occurs,  in  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  early  history  of  foundations  like  this  of 
the  Crosfed  Friars,  The  hall  of  these  Friars  was  converted 
into  a  glass-house,  the  first  manufactory  of  the  kind  in  this 
country ;  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1575  ;  the  site  afterwards 
became  that  of  the  Navy-Otfic6,  which  being  removed  to  Somer- 
set House,  the  place  was  taken  by  the  East  India  Company, 
who  have  here  erected  very  handsome  warehouses  for  tea  and 
drugs. 

Near  this  place  formerly  stood  a  Dissenting  Meeting  House, 
of  which  two  Captains  were  the  pastors :  Captain  Spencer,  who 
was  *'  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  plot  to  dethrone  the  King ;"  *  and 
Paul  Hobson,  a  Captain  in  the  rebel  army  of  Cromwell.  He  was 
taken  into  custody,  by  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  Governor  of  Newport* 
Pagnel,  for  a  libel  upon  the  ordinance  of  Parliament  against  lay- 
preachers.  The  Governor  kept  him  only  a  short  time,  and  then 
sent  him  a  prisoner  to  l^ndon,  where  he  was  immediately  dis* 
charged.  At  the  Restoration  this  (teverend  Captain  was  Chap« 
lain  of  Eton  College,  from  whenoe  he  was  ejected  for  non-con* 
ibrmity.  f 

Jewry  Street,  was  formerly  called  Poor  Jewry  Lane,  from 
the  number  of  Jews  who  inhabited  the  neighbourhood.  In  this 
street  stands  a  chapel,  or  meeting-house,  once  famous  as  being 
occupied  by,  or  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  pious,  and  greatly 
learned  Nathaniel  Lardner,  D.  D. ;  and  afterwards  of  the  equally 
good  and  justly  celebrated  Dr.  Price.    "  The  Credibility  of  the 

Gospel 
'  *  Kenneths  Chronicle,  p.  840,  ap.  Wil.  1. 54. 

t  Crosby  Hist.  Bap.  L  236,  and  III.  £6.— Noacon.  Mem.  I.  300.  Sir 
Samuel  Luke  is  said  lo  have  been  the  hero  of  Butler's  Hudibras. — Biographic 
Brit.    Aar.  Butler. 
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trotpel  History/*  by  the  first  of  these  excellent  persons,  has  been 
admired  by  critics  of  all  denominations,  *  as  a  work  of  the  great- 
est merit ;  but  it  is  much  too  erudite  and  argumentative  for  the  in* 
fidel  witlings  of  the  present  day :  Gibbon,  however,  could  read, 
admire,  and  misquote  it  Though  I  have  known  numerous  un- 
believers, I  never  yet  met  with  one  who  had  read  this  work,  and 
with  few  who  cotild  have  understood  it  if  they  had.  Voltaire  and 
Thomas  ^aine  are  better  suited  to  the  meridian  of  their  capacities : 
Lardner  alld  Uandaff  are  out  of  their  reach.  This  chapel  is  now 
occupied  by  a  congregation  of  Calvinists,  of  whom  Mr.  S«  Lyudall 
is  minister. 

Returning  south-westward,  we  come  to  Mark  Lane,  formerly 
called  Mart  Lane,  on  account  of  a  market  held  here.  This  is  a 
narrow  but  good  street,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  merchants 
-of  great  eminence,  and  of  the  first  respectablity ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  street  is  THE  CORN  EXCHANGE^  or 
•Market,  at  No.  53,  near  the  middle  of  the  east  side.  Formerly 
this  market  was  holden  at  Bear  Quqtf,  near  No.  31,  in  Little 
Thames  Street ;  but  several  designing  and  artful  persons^  not 
content  with  the  profits  of  a  gradual  and  fair  trade,  a  few  years 
ago,  entered  into  a  private  subscription,  by  means  of  wliich  they 
erected  the  present  edifice^  intending  to  hold  it  as  private  pro- 
perty, and  called  it  the  Corn  Exchange. 

The  dealers,  invited  by  the  convenience  of  the  l^uilding,  would 
have  firequented  it  as  a  market,  but  the  proprietors  insisted  upoa 
their  leaving  the  premises,  and  even  sent  a  person,  whom  they  called 
a  beadle,  to1>eatthe  samples  of  corn  from  their  hands.  This  con- 
duct induced  certain  dealers  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  re« 
•dress,  when  Mr.  Scholey,  com-fiu;tor,  declared  in  evidence  th^t 
he  had  seen  the  beadle  turn  people  off  the  Ex-change,  and  that 

PaktIIL  2IJ  there 

*  With  one  eiception,  who  has  had  Hm  hardihood  to  declart,  that  Dr. 
Xardnet's  wiitings  have  *•  contributed  ia  poiioii  the  itreams  of  divinct  truth, 
And  promote  an  universal  scepticism  in  matters  of  belief  II *^*-Wil.Anti^ 
Dit.  Ch.  L  p.  105.    WhatitavM  does  bigotry  make  among  Cfasittians ! 
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there  were  twenty-eight  or  thirty  leases  granted  of  so  many  parts 
of  the  building  which  did  not  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  holders, 
but  expired  with  them,  nor  could  any  possessor  under  those 
leases  who  became  bankrupt,  or  compounded  with  his  creditors, 
ever  be  admitted  to  sell  there  again.  * 

The  results  of  this  application  were  the  present  improved  re- 
gulation, by  which  ft  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  open  mar- 
ket, though  the  stands,  where  the  samples  are  exhibited,  are  still 
purchased  by  the  individuals  who  hold  them:  the  names  of  the 
possessors  are  respectively  inscribed  ou  each. 

The  building  consists  of  a  very  handsome  colonade  of  eight  oo« 
lumns,  of  the  Doric  order,  those  at  the  comers  being  doubled, 
supporting  a  plain  facade,  the  whole  secured  by  rails  and  gates. 
The  interior  is  a  quadrangle,  paved  with  broad  flat  stones,  six 
Doric  columns,  and  four  at  the  ends,  reckoning  the  comers  twice, 
surround  the  area  of  the  building.  This  colonade  is  surmounted 
by  a  balustrade,  from  which  sashed  windows  project  Over  each 
column  is  a  handsome  vase.  In  the  upper  stories  are  Coffee 
Houses,  entered  by  two  flights  of  stone  steps. 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  building  stands  THE  NEW  EX- 
CHANGE FOR  CORN  AND  SEED,  having  allegorical  re- 
liefs inserted  in  the  walls.  This  is  very  neatly  fitted  up,  but 
is  much  smaller  than  the  other,  to  which,  it  is  in  hot,  an  auxil- 
liary. 

Ten  com*meters,  or  measurers  of  com,  are  appoilited  to  see 
justice  done  to  the  purchaser ;  and  the  proprietors  appoint  an  In- 
spector of  Com  Retums,  to  whom  weekly  reports^  or  returns, 
are  made  weekly  by  the  factors.  These  weekly  accounts  are 
made  up,  and  the  average  price  transmitted  by  the  Inspector  to 
the  Receiver  of  the  Returns,  and  by  him  they  are  sent  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Customs,  and  from  thence  inserted  in  the  London 
Gazette.  The  Corn  Meters  offices,  or  places,  are  bartered  and 
sold,  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  have  been  known  to  produce  as 

much 

•  MaK  Load.  Red.  IV.  596. 
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mnch  as  nearly  4000/. ;  so  completely  commercial  is  this  coun- 
try! The  market  days  are  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days. ♦ 

Tn  Star  Alley,  in  this  street,  stands  the  little  old  church  of 
ALLHALLOWS  STAINING,  bo  called  on  account  of  iU  be- 
ing one  of  the  first  churches  bailt  of  stone;  and  its  Saxon  sound, 
«f  slone  church,  or  staining,  has  caused  it  to  be  thought  to  be 
of  Saxon  origin ;  but  the  first  authentic  account  we  have  of  it  is 
about  the  year  1329.  It  is,  certainly,  however,  of  mnch  greater 
antiquity  than  that.  It  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  but  fell  down 
through  age,  about  three  years  afterwards,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1694.  It  is  a  plain  building  with  Gothic  windows,  and  a  free- 
stone front,  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The  very  low  square  tower 
is'  crowned  with  a  turret.  There  are  six  bells  in  the  tower,  and  one 
of  them  is  dated  1458. 

The  interior  is  totally  destitute  of  ornament,  having  neither 
{fillar  nor  gallery.  There  is  therefore,  now  no  organ,  though 
it  appears  that  the  old  church  had  one,  which,  in  1<>20,  cost 
4r.  6f.  Sd,  It  appears  from  the  Church  Books,  which  are  very 
ancient  and  curious,  that  in  1419,  a  certain  irritated,  profane, 
or  mad  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Apsland,  or  Aspland,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  *'  cast  the  chalice  on  the  ground ;"  but  for  what 

2  U  2  purpose 

*  Few  questions,  relative  to  political  economy,  have  eicited  so  general  an 
interest,  as  that  of  the  late  Corn  Bill,  now  passed  into  an  Act,  by  which  all 
importations  of  foreign  corn,  meal,  or  flour,  are  prohibited,  so  long  as  the 
average  price  of  British  wheat  shall  not  exceed  8()s.  per  quarter ;  rjfe,  peas> 
and  beans,  53s.  per  quarter;  barley,  beer,  or  big,  40s. ;  and  oats  S7s.  per 
qoaiter.  It  was  thought  by,  perhaps  a  very  great  majority  of  the  people, 
tliat  this  ^ill  was  devised  by  the  landholders,  merely  to  keep  up  their  rents  at 
«  high  price ;  and  many  serious  aud  disgraceful  riots  in  London  and  various 
parts  of  the  country  took  place  -,  but  the  surprise,  alarm,  and  indignation  sud- 
denly occasioned  by  the  unexpected  return  of  that  Prince  of  Mischief,  Bo* 
nSparte,  from  Elba,  and  the  consequent  prospect  of  a  new,  expensive,  and 
tanguinary  war,  silenced  every  other  consideration  or  feeling ;  and  the  riots 
immediately  subsided.  It  does  not  appear,  that,  as  yet,  the  Com  Bill  has 
kad  any  aerious  effect  on  the  price  of  bread  in  this  country. 
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purpose  does  not  appear :  certainly  not  beeaQse  he  waa  a  Dift« 
venter,  for  there  were  none  in  those  days.  He  paid  dearly^ 
huwever,  for  his  sacriligious  freaky  "  for  the  playnt  against  him 
cost  twopence,  the  arrest  eightpence,  and  the  withdrawing  m%» 
pence."  On  one  occasion  the  sum  of  eightpence  was  paid  "  for 
the  hyrin^  of  a  payer  of  wynges  and  a  create,  for  an  angeUe  on 
Paulme  Sonday."  This  angel  was  used,  it  seems,  to  givt 
greater  eclat  to  the  procession,  in  which  it  was  the  ancient  prao* 
tice  to  walk,  preceded  by  the  priests  and  the  choir,  on  Palm  Son- 
day.  It  is  a  pity  they  have  not  informed  us  of  whom,  or  ci  what, 
these  angels'  wings  were  hired. 

This  was  the  first  church  into  which  the  Princess  Elizabeth  en* 
tared,  to  return  thanks,  on  her  liberation  from  the  Tower,    ^he 
then,  with  her  attendants,  entered  the  King*$  Head   Tavern, 
in  Church  Alley,  now  Star  Alley,  to  take  some  refreshment.    She 
was  here  regaled  with  pork  and  peas.    The  memory  of  this  Tisit 
is,  i  believe,  still  preserved  a|  this  Tavern,  on  the  17th  of  No* 
vember,  her  Highnesses  birth-day;  when  pork  and  peas  are  eat 
by  the  company,  in  honour  of  the  visit  and  the  day.    It  was, 
however,  in  May  that  Elizabeth  quitted  the  Tower;   but  the 
birth  day  has  been  substituted  for  the  right  anniversary,  which 
was  probably  lost  and  forgotten.     Some  time  ago,  and  probably 
at  present,  there  hung  in  the  great  room,  a  print  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  by  Hans  Holbein ;  and  the  dishj,  that  appears  to  be  of  a 
mixed  metal,  in  which  the  pork  and  peas  were  served  up,  remained 
affixed  to  the  dresser  in  the  kitchen.  * 

In  Mark  Lane,  at  the  house  of  a  Dr.  Clarke,  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  there  was  a  congregation  of  Dissenters, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Channcey  :  here  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Watts  was  ordained,  and  here  he  preached  the  first  two  or  thn^ 
years  aAerwards. 

Fenehurch- street  is  a  very  good  street,  extending  in  a  curved 
direction,  from  Gracechnrch  Street  to  Aldgate,  and  is  entered, 

also, 

*  Gent.  Mag.  Marcb  179«). 
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tiso,  near  the  iKMtii-east  end,  from  Hark  Lane.    Formerly  a 
brook  ran  throagh  the  ground  on  which  this  street  now  stands: 
hence  donbtleas*  the  origin  of  the  name,  from  fen,  a  marsh,  or 
^nofBsa.     Langbaum,  the  name  of  the  ward  in  which  this  street 
is  sitnated,  has  its  name  from  the  same  origin.    In  Fen  Court,  is 
the  chorch-yard  of  St  Gabriel  Fencharch ;  the  Great  Fire  united 
this  jMuish  with  that  of  St  Margret  Patens,  Rood  Lane.     Den- 
•inark  Uovae,  the  temporary  residence  of  the  Rnssian  Ambas- 
sador, in  the  year  1667.     Holinshed  describes  him  as  the  Am« 
bassador  from  the  Emperor  of  Cathaie,  Muscovia,  and  Rasse- 
jand.    In  this  house,  about  the  year  1662,  this  Ambassador  was 
entertained  with  great  magnificence.    It  was  then  occupied  by  a 
Mr.  Dimmock.  *     The  Russian  Company  was  formed  three  years 
prioB  to  this.    In  this  street  also,  stood  Northumberland  Place, 
still  called  NarthMmberiand  Alley,  the  seat  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
The  hall,  or  house,  belonging  to  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company,  is  in 
this  street,  or  rather  a  little  backward,  at  the  upper  eud  of  Ctt/« 
ver-sireet.    This  Company  was  incorporated  by  Charles  II.  ia 
the  year  1670.     Their  title  sufficiently  designates  the  nature  of 
their  commerce.    The  house  has  nothing  pecu!lar  to  recommend 
it  to  notice.    I  know  not  whether  the  Moose  Deer  horns  of  filly- 
six  pounds  weight,   mentioned  by   Mr.  Pennant  are  still   pre- 
served.     I  am  equally  ignorant  concerning  the  picture  of  the 
enormous  European  Moose,  or  Elk,  mentioned  by  the  same 
writer. 

A  large  house.  No.  167,  on  the  north  side,  has  a  scolptuc^ 
mitre  in  front ;  but  was  shut  up  when  I  visited  that  part,  and  I 
could  gain  no  positive  information  concerning  it. 
.  The  JEast  India  Warehouses,  in  this  street,  occupying  Nos, 
70  to. 77,  are  very* extensive;  near  to  these  is  Northumber- 
land Alley,  just  mentioned.  On  the  opposite  side,  in  Lyme- 
street^  is  the  parish  church  of  St  Diony  sins,  or  ST.  DION  IS, 

2  U  3  BACK- 

lioUnsljcd,  1132.  in  Pen.  40  V 
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BACK-CHURCH.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  St.  Dionia,  or  Denaia, 
or  Dio;)ysiu8,  an  Athenian  judge,  con? erted  by  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  and  made  firat  Bishop  of  Athens.  This  church  ia  called 
Back  Church  on  account  of  its  backward  situation,  behind  some 
houses.  It  is  a  very  ancient  foundation,  but  being  destroyed  in 
1666,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1674:  the  steeple  being  erected  ten  years 
afterwards.  All  attempts  at  external  description  are  baffled  by 
the  confined  situation  in  which  it  stands,  so  that  ho  epithet  waa 
never  better  applied  than  that  of  Back  to  this  structure.  It  is, 
however,  a  strong  stone  aud  brick  building.  The  interior  baa 
no  peculiarity  of  character :  the  same  observation  applies  to  the 
monuments.  This  church  is  one  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's peculiars.  Ingram  Court,  derives  its  name  from  Sir 
Thomas  Ingram,  Knight,  a  celebrated  merchant,  whose  houap 
stood  here. 

In  this  court,  lately  sat,  and  I  suppose,  muat  ahorlly  ait 
again,  the  Commissioners  for  the  Income  Tax,  which,  after  bar- 
ing  died  a  natural  and  long-wished  for  death,  on  the  dth  of  April, 
in  the  present  year,  has  risen  again,  with  the  return  of  the  author 
of  ten  thousand  other  miseries,  from  the  Isle  of  Elba. 

Lyme-street^  is  a  good  street,  branching  out  of  Fenchurch 
Street;  on  the  west  side  stands  Pewterers'  Hall,  already  de- 
scribed. It  was  formerly  used  as  a  Dissenting  Meeting- houaa; 
but  ceased  to  be  so  about  the  year  1715. 

Returning  to  Fenchurch  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  church, 
a  few  yards  behind  No.  67,  in  this  street,  stands  the  church 
of  ST.  CATHERINE  COLEMAN.  Formerly  a  Haw,  or  Gar- 
den,  called  Coleman  Haw,  was  situate  in  this  place ;  hence  the 
addition  of  the  word  Coleman  to  this  church.  It  was  a  very  old 
building,  having  escaped  the  Fire  of  London;  but  in  1734,  it  was 
taken  down,  and  the  present  building  erected  at  the  parish  ex* 
pense.  It  is  a  plain,  but  neat,  and  good  brick  building,  ascended 
by  a  few  steps  from  the  street.  The  inside  is  also  plain,  and 
there  are  no  monuments  of  consequence.     An  abstract  of  thei 

Act, 
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Aetf  12  George  !!•  for  rebuilding  this  chntcfa  is  given  by  Mait- 
land.* 

The  Church  of  ST.  BENNET,  GRACECHURCH,  stands  at 
the  comer  of  Fenchorch  Street  and  Gracechurch  Street.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  founder  of  that  learned  and  enlightened  order 
of  monks,  called  after  him  Benedictines :  of  this  order  were  all 
the  English  Cathedrals,  Carlisle  excepted.  We  have  no  correct 
account  when  this  church  was  first  built;  but^  according  to 
Stow,  it  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  the  year  1630,  and  men« 
lion  is  made  of  it  as  early  as  1190.  It  was  consumed  in  1660^ 
and  rebqilt  in  1685.  It  has  a  somewhat  singular  and  command- 
ing aspect:  four  or  five  round  arched  windows,  and  as  many 
circular  ones  enlighten  the  nave.  Balustrades  adorn  the  body, 
and  the  square  tower  terminates  with  a  cupola,  at  the  summit 
of  which  is  another  short  tower,  formed  of  quadrangular  pro- 
jectments,  and  over  them  a  conical  spire,  with  a  ball,  and  vane. 
I  know  not  that  the  interior  has  any  thing  sufficiently  dis* 
tinctive  to  deserve  particular  notice.  The  Corinthian  altar* 
piece,  however,  is  spacious,  and  over  it  is  a  large  piece  of  carved 
work,  painted  in  perspective,  representing  the  pillars  and  arched 
roof  of  a  building,  appearing  from  under  purple  velvet  festoon 
curtain,  raised  by  two  cherubim.  The  font  also  is  suriously 
wrought  with  cherubim. 

Gracechurch  Street,  is  a  very  excellent  street,  running  from 
the  south  end  of  Pish  Street  Hill,  to  Cornhill,  opposite  Bi- 
shopsgate  Street,  f     The  name  of  this  street  is  derived  from 

2  U  4  the 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  1114,  et.  aeq. 

t  The  cfaarch  of  St  Ethelborga,  in  tbii  last  named  itreet,  oaght  to  have 
been  noticed  before;  and  I  am  obliged  to  the  correspondent  wbohas  kindly 
reminded  me  of  it,  and  also  of  another  chnrch,  in  this  neighbourhood,  (vis.) 
that  of  St.  Bartholoroevr,  near  the  Exchange. 

St.  Etuilbvbga  Ciivrcb  has  little  to  recommend  it  to  notice,  thoogh  the 
present  interior  architecture  is  very  ancient,  probably  that  of  the  age  of 
Henry  V.     MentioUf  howevrr,  is  made  of  it  much  earlier  than  this  period. 

It 
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the  drenmstauce  of  there  hafing  been  ibrmerly  a  Grass  Market 
here.  By  some  of  our  early  authors  it  is  called  Gracious  Street, 
It  has  long  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Quakerism,  and  by 
those  writers  it  used,  I  believe,  generally  to  be  called  by  this  lat- 
ter name.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  is  called  Gereschercke, 
as  appears  by  an  Act  relative  to  the  customs,  on  duties,  paid  at 
the  market,  at  which  were  sold  not  only  grass,  but  com,  cheese, 
&c»  It  is  at  present  remarkable  for  its  numerous  Coach  Inns,&c. 
there  being  not  fewer  than  six  or  seven  respectable  ones,  ie,  or 
very  near,  it 

Lombard  Street,  long  famous  all  over  the  civilized  world  fer 
its  rich  bankers,  &c.  turns  out  of  this   street  opposite  Fen- 
church 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  sister  of  ErenkwaldA  fourth  Bishop  of  Londoq,  o£ 
whom  some  tccoont  has  been  given  in  Fart  I.  of  this  Tolome,  p.  181.  The 
eiteriorhas  undergone  many  alterations;  but  it  is  still  an  old  looking  stuc- 
coed, plain  building.  The  south  wall  has  four  lofty  pointed  windows ;  the 
mollions  taken  away.  The  north  wall  was  once  the  same ;  but  twu  are  en- 
tirely closed.  Three  clustered  columns,  forming  fear  archesy  prodnce  a  nave 
and  south  aisle,  in  which  is  a  gallery. 

The  altar-piece  is  very  neat,  composed  of  six  Corinthian  pilasters,  with 
their  entablature,  and  the  usual  tables,  he.  Anarch,  with  a  glory,  &C.&C. 
Is  enclosed  within  a  circular  pediment,  on  which  are  three  candlesticks ;  thera 
are  four  on  the  cornice. 

Jn  the  belfry  is  a  curious  stone  statue  of  St.  Michael  slaying  the  dragon. 
There  are  no  monuments  of  great  interest. 

The  church  of  St.  Babtbolomsw  Exchahob,  is  behind  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, in  Bartholomew  Lane.  It  was  consumed  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  re- 
built in  1679.  The  nave  and  top  of  the  tower  have  rather  an  anusoal  ap- 
pcaranQB.  The  front  is  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  body,  by  a  short  sqoore 
elevation,  having  a  large  arched  window^  over  the  great  door.  The  tower  is, 
square,  and  crowned  with  arches,  instead  uf  turrets,  supported  by  pillars  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  giving  it  a  yeiy  uncouth, and  fantastical  appearance. 
The  interior  is,  upon  the  whole  handsome,  clyefly  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  adorned  in  various  parts  with  cheijiibim,  shields,  festoons,  &c.  The  al* 
tar-piece  is  richly  adorned,  yt'ith  doves,  palm  branches,  lamps,  cartouches^ 
shields,  &c.  The  same  also  is  irue  of  the  pulpit.  The  monuments  are  very 
numerous,  and  in  many  coses^  sacred  ip  the  memory  of  vtry  opulent  persons^ 
for  which  this  neighbourhood  hu  long  been  celebrated. 
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diureh  Street.  Its  chief  and  great  ornament,  if  such,  in  its  pre- 
sent confined  situation,  it  may  be  called,  is  THE  GENERAL 
POST  OFFICE.  It  is  entered  by  No.  11«  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Church  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth,  and  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
aive  establivhments  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  * 

Important  as  the  concerns  of  this  establishment  are,  (to  a 
commercial  nation  like  our  own,)  the  edifice  can  merit  no  praisa 
as  a  building ;  it  stands  behind  Lombard  Street,  from  which  a 
passage,  nnder  an  arched  gateway,  on  the  south  side,  leads  to 
the  offices.  It  is  a  national  reproach^  when  edifices  of  this  kind, 
which  naturally  (from  our  great  mercantile  concerns,)  afiTord 
occasions  for  a  display  of  public  architecture  and  ornament  to  the 
metropolis,  are  so  lost  to  these  purposes.  The  Post  Office  sys- 
tem is  at  present,  however,  owing  to  the  late  improvements, 
one  of  the  best  organized  engines  of  finance  existing  under  any 
government.  It  has  gradually  been  brought  to  its  present  per- 
fection, being  first  in  the  hands  of  individuals  replete  with  abuse, 
irregularity,  and  uncertainty.  In  its  present  form  it  not  only 
is  a  means  of  bringing  vast  supplies  to  government,  but  com- 
merce derives  from  its  establishment  a  facility  of  correspondence 
which  could  not  be  acquire  by  any  less  powerful  engine,  and 
which  stands  unrivalled  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  Office  is  under  the  controul  of  two  noblemen,  holding  a  situ- 
ation termed  joint  post-master  general.  The  present  post-masters 
are  the  Earl  of  Chichester  and  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  from  whom 
all  appointments  in  this  office  must  proceed,  and  whose  sanction 
is  necessary  to  all  orders  and  regulations.  The  duty  of  the 
Secretary  is  to  manage,  under  the  Postmaster  General,  the  cor- 
respondence by  post  throughout  the  country,  to  deliver  bis  opi- 
nion upon  all  regulations  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board,  and  its  orders  are  issued  through  this  chancel.  As  almost 
every  one  must  be  interested  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the 

national 

*  In  the  chapter  of  the  general  account  of  the  commerce,  &c«  of  London, 
Part  I.  p.  609,' et  seq.  the  reader  will  find  nsny  historical  particQlan  of  the 
Post  Oaice.  6 
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national  business  of  this  Office ;  and  as  the  public  are  rery  little 
acquaiuted  with  the  great  combination  of  loaQagement  and  dispatch 
by  which  this  important  branch  both  of  the  commerce  and  the 
revenue  of  the  country  is  now  transacted,  it  may  not  be  onnsefal 
to  enter  into  a  slight  detail  of  the  process.  The  duty  of  the 
Inland  Office  is  conducted  under  the  more  immediate  sanction  and 
management  of  a  superintending  President ;  it  commences  at  six 
o'clock,  and  is  usually  fiuished  by  nine  in  the  morning,  except 
in  winter,  when  the  roads  are  bad,  it  is  not  unusual  to  detain  th^ 
officers  the  whole  of  the  day  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Mails. 

The  letters,  after  they  are  taken  from  the  bags,  are  carefully 
eounted,  and  the  amount  taken,  to  check  the  account  of  the 
deputy  postmasters  in  the  country.  They  then  pass  throogh  the 
hands  unpersons  by  whom  they  are  all  individually  examined,  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  charges  made  by  the  postmasters  firom 
whence  they  come ;  and  after  being  stamped  with  the  dale,  &c. 
they  are  assorted  to  the  different  districts  of  London  and  its  envt* 
rons,  as  divided  among  the  letter-carriers.  Previous  to  their 
being  issued  from  this  Office  into  the  hands  of  the  postmen  or 
letter-carriers,  the  amount  is  twice  counted  up  of  each  parcel  of 
letters*  Every  letter-carrier  being  responsible  for  the  acoomit 
taken  of  those  letters  that  belong  immediately  to  his  division. 
The  payment  of  the  postage  is  given  into  the  receiver-generals' 
office  three  times  a  week,  where  a  check  for  each  day's  amount 
is  kept  against  them.  The  greatest  care  and  diligence  are  exerted 
in  o|rde|r  to  prevent  the  revenue  from  suffering,  from  the  numerous 
hands  through  which  the  letters  must  necessarily  pass  before  they 
reach  the  owner ;  and  the  apparent  precarious  mode  of  collectiog 
these  levies  is  regnU^  by  plans  that  insure  the  revenue  from 
frauds  that  might  otherwise  sp  easily  isxist.  The  circumstance, 
of  this  great  engine  to  the  commercial  world,  commencing  its 
operations  at  so  early  an  hour,  enables  the  public  to  receive 
their  correspondence  before  their  business  of  the  day  is  began 
upon,  an  advantage  which  does  not  exist  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

Attendance 
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Attendance  is  giTen  in  the  evening  by  a  different  aet  af  ckrita^ 
who  relieve  duties  with  those  eoiployed  in  the  morning.  The 
pffice  hours  are  from  five  to  eight  o'clock,  during  which  interval 
the  letters  which  have  been  put  into  the  principal  office  in  Lom- 
bard Street  are  taken  out,  stamped,  assorted,  and  arranged  op 
to  the  various  divisions  of  the  office,  each  named  from  the  mail 
which  is  dispatched  from  theuce.  The  duty  of  assorting  the  let- 
ters to  those  divisions  is  performed  by  the  junior  clerksi  who  are 
iustnicted  in  their  first  initiation  in  the  office  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  all  the  post  towns,  and  their  local  sitnation  to 
one  another.  As  the  letters  are  gradually  sorted,  they  are  takeii 
away  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  proper  rates  of  posti^e  placed 
upon  them;  each  individual  letter  being  at  the  same  time  exa* 
mined,  to  detect  double  and  treble  letters,  and  to  prevent  those 
for  and  from  members  of  parliament^  and  priviliged  povons,  being 
charged.  This  part  of  the  duty  is  transacted  by  the  senior  clerks» 
and  who,  on  an  average  can,  in  this  manner,  charge  from  sixty 
to  seventy  letters  in  a  minute.  When  the  letters  have  thus  been 
properly  charged,  they  are  deposited  in  boxes  labelled  by  the 
namea  of  the  several  post  towns.  The  person  who  undertake!! 
this  part  of  the  duty  must  necessarily  be  aec|uainled  with  the 
various  villages,  hamlets,  and  residences  of  M.  P/s  in  the  neigh-^ 
bourhood  of  the  towns,  at  hia  respective  division,  and  which  is 
done  with  an  accuracy  that  a  atranger  would  scarcely  believe 
possible  to  obtain  by  any  thing  less  than  an  absolute  local  know- 
ledge of  them.  After  seven  o'clock  the  amount  of  letters  for  each 
town  is  told  up  and  sent  with  them  to  the  office  in  the  country,  a 
copy  of  which  is  reserved  at  the  General  Office  as  a  check  to  the 
Postmasters  in  their  remittances.  The  bags  of  letters,  after 
being  tied  and  sealed,  are  divided  and  arranged  into  the  several 
branches  from  the  main  road,  and  given  to  the  Guard :  this  is 
always  completed  by  eight  o'clock,  winter  and  summer.  The 
immense  number  of  letters  that  are  nightly  dispatched  from  hence, 
^xcite  sensations  of  astonishment  in  the  mind  of  a  bye-stander, 
2  thai 
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that  are  only  exceeded  by  the  rapidity  and  acenraoy  with  which 
every  part  of  the  duty  is  managed.  The  number  of  letters  which 
pass  throogh  thb  department  weekly,  amount,  on  an  average,  to 
427,000.  All  the  parts  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism 
are  upon  the  same  expeditions  and  accurate  plan  as  at  the  main 
source.  A  most  admirable  improTement  in  the  conveying  letters 
by  the  General  Post  was  planned  and  eiiected  by  Mr.  Palmer  in 
1785,  previous  to  which  they  were  conveyed  by  carts  without 
protection  from  robbing,  and  precarious  in  their  arrival  from 
being  subject  to  delays.  But  they  are  now,  since  the  adoption 
of  the  system  recommended  by  him,  carried  by  coaches,  distin* 
goished  by  the  name  of  mail-coaches,  provided  with  a  guard 
well-armed^  and  forwarded  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  in- 
eluding  stoppages.  The  time  of  working  the  mail  is  reckoned 
fiom  the  arrival  of  the  coach ;  and  as  five  minutes  are  consider* 
ed  quite  sufficient  for  changing  horses,  the  Guard  is  directed,  as 
a  part  of  his  duty,  to  report  to  the  Postmaster-General  those 
deputies  who  neglect  to  have  every  thing  ready  for  the  due  for- 
warding of  it.  Government  contracts  with  the  coach-owners 
merely  for  carrying  the  mail;  the  profits  arising  from  the  carrying 
of  passengers  and  parcels,  and  which  accrue  to  the  coach-keeper, 
are  immense.  The  rapidity  of  this  method  of  conveyance  is 
unequalled,  and  is  natnrally  the  subject  of  astonishment  to  all 
foreigners.  One  cannot  easily  conceive  so  complete  a  combina- 
tion of  various  interests  to  one  purpose.  The  mails  which  ar« 
dispatched  from  London,  nightly,  are— 
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The  charges  of  letters  through  the  Inland  Office  are  regolatad 
according  to  the  following  rates : 
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10  and 

opwards 

- 
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15 

. 

. 

.        8dL 

20    - 

... 

■        6<f. 

30    • 

... 

.        7«f. 
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-       8A 

80    . 

3     -     • 

.        9d. 

120    . 

... 

.      10<#. 

170    . 

!«        .        , 

•      lid 

230    . 

.        .       .         ■ 

12d: 

300    . 

n     _      ^ 

.If.  Id. 

400    • 

... 

l».2d. 

and  80  on  in  proportion,  at  Id.  for  every  additional  hundred  miles. 
The  principal  officers  are 

Francis  Freeling,  Esq.  Secretary  and  Resident  Surveyor. 

Thomas  Hasker^  Esq.  Inspector  of  Mail  Coaches. 

Daniel  Stow,  Esq.  Saperintendiog  President  of  the  Inland 

Office. 
A.  Stanhope,  Esq.  and  H.  Darlot,  Esq.  Comptrollers  of  the 
Foreign  Office. 

T.  Mortlock,  Esq,  Receiver- General. 

Seven  Surveyors,  vii.  Samuel  Woodcock,  J.  Western,  I*  Austp 

A.  Scot,  G.  Hodgson,  G.  Hart,  A.  Godby,  Esq. 
A.  Parkin,  Esq.  Solicitor. 
J.  Kaye,  Esq.  Architect; 

There  are  also  six  seniors  of  this  department,  called  Clerks, 
•f  the  Road,  who  enjoy  jointly  the  privilege  of  franking  News« 
papers  to  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     This 
frivilege  is  allowed  to  them,  perhaps,  after  forty  years  servi- 
tude. 
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tQcle^  and  they  rhte  to  it  by  rotation^  iVbin  a  salary  of  from 
50/.  to  300/.  per  annum,  iwhich  is  the  highest  given  to  the  Clerks 
in  this  department.  1  must  here  lament,  that  in  an  office  so 
*well  constructeJ^  and  of  such  natienal  importance  and  general 
benefit,  better  care  is  not  taken  by  the  Government  of  faithful 
and  meritorious  servants ;  who,  after  spending  the  prime  of  life 
in  certainly  one  of  the  most  responsible  and  useful  places  under 
the  Crown,  at  the  age  of  perhaps  sixty  years,  are  obliged  to 
commence  a  trade  of  vending  Newspapers.  The  allowance  made 
by  the  several  publishers  for  circulation  being  the  only  reward  of 
a  generous  nation  for  such  faithful  servitude.  Why  does  not  Go- 
vernment take  these  perquisites  into  their  own  hands,  and  reward 
their  servants  somewhat  liberally  for  their  labour  ?  and  that  at 
a  time  of  life  when  nature  would  enable  them  to  enjoy  itP  In- 
stead of  this,  not  one  in  a  hundred  lives  to  arrive  at  this  emi- 
nence, saas  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  franking,  and  when  this  is 
tlie  case  it  too  often  happens,  that  from  necessity  they  are  so  em- 
barrassed and  surrounded  with  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  a  low 
income  so  many  years,  that  before  such  embarrassments  can  be 
overcome,  they  retire  from  the  scene  of  life,  and  usually  leave 
their  family  to  misery  and  want. 

The  Foreign  Office  is  also  in  the  same  yard,  but  as  the  busi- 
ness is  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Inland  Office  Duty, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  very  minute  particulars^ 
Letters  are  received  and  delivered  here  for  all  foreign  parts,  (ex- 
cept for  Surinam,  Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  and  America,  which 
office  is  connected  with  the  Inland,  and  under  the  same  manage- 
ment: letters  for  these  places  being  sent  to  Falmouth  to  be  for- 
warded by  the  packets  the  first  and  third  Wednesday  in  every 
month.)  The  Clerks  attend  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  (called  post 
nights)  till  12  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  letters  :  on 
every  other  night  till  5  o'clock  only.  The  office  is  under  the  im- 
mediate management  of  two  Comptrollers.  There  are  14  Clerks, 
and  about  35  Letter  Carriers. 

The 
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Tbe  Inland  Letter  Carrier's  office  is  adjoining^  which  is  also  nsed 
for  the  reception  of  Newspapers^  franked  by  privileged  persons, 
where  they  are  assorted  and  put  into  the  bags  by  a  certain  number 
of  Letter  Carriers,  who  attend  in  the  evening  for  that  purpose 
previonsly  to  the  bags  going  into  the  Inland  Office  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  letters.  This  office  is  also  nnder  the  management  of 
two  Inspectors  who  are  selected  from  among  the  Letter  Car- 
riers. There  are  166  persons  employed  in  the  Letter  Carriers' 
Office.  As  I  intend  more  fully  to  enter  into  the  Two  Penny 
Post  account  in  my  description  of  Gerrard  Street  Office,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  that  here  is  a  Gene- 
ral Receiving  Office,  where  about  eighty  men  are  dispatched 
four  and  six  times  a  day  for  delivering  letters  east  of  Templa 
Bar ;  there  are  also  several  other  important  offices  that  claim 
no  particular  notice :  the  Secretary's,  the  Dead  Letter,  Letter  Bill, 
Bye  Letter,  Receiver  General's,  Mail  Coach,  and  Returned  Letter 
Office.  In  Abchurch  Lane,  adjoining  the  Office  is  the  residence 
of  theSecretary,  the  Superintending  President's  Office,  and  tha 
Ship  Letter  Office.  In  Sherborne  Lane  is  the  Money  Order  Office 
for  the  security  of  small  sums  sent  by  post. 

Tlie  Post  Office  is  an  annually  increasing  source  of  revenue  to 
Government;  and  as  the  charge  of  postage  has  of  late  considera- 
bly increased,  the  receipts  of  course  have  risen  to  a  most  enor- 
mous amount.  Nearly  three  years  ago  an  additional  duty  of  one 
penny  on  all  letters  carried  more  than  twenty  miles  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  no  less  a  sum  than  220,000/. ;  and  in  this  pre- 
sent Session  of  Parliament  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  tax 
of  one  penny  on  each  Newspaper  sent  by  post  would  produce  an 
annual  revenue  of  50,000/.  This,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon,*  but  the  estimate  is  curious,  as  exhibiting  the  vast 

extent 

*  Since  this  account  wm  written,  tbe  pnblic  printi  inform  at,  tliet  tbis  part 
of  the  Hiniiter*t  Wayi  and  Meaoi  has  been  abandoned  ;  not  becaate«  had  it 
been  carried  into  effect,  wtthont  any  other  le-acting  circtamstancei  inch  an  in- 
creaie  of  revenue  would  not  have  been  the  result ;  but  it  was  suggested,  tliat^ 
the  decrease  ia  the  actual  sale  of  newspapers,  occasioned  by  this  tax,  would 

injure 
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extent  of  inland  correspondence  by  means  of  the  Post^Office : 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  also  proposed  certain  new 
regalations  respecting  the  East  India  and  Foreign  Postage,  hy 
which  an  increa.'^d  revenue  of  79,000/.  is  expected.  Should 
these  expectations  be  realized,  it  is  probable  that  the  gross  reve- 
nue of  the  Post  Office  cannot  fall  much  short  of  900,000/. 

It  will  be  expected  that  some  notice  should  be  here  taken  of 
the  intended  removal  of  the  Post  Office.  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  a  Bill  for  that  purpose  is  now  in  its  progress  throogh 
Parliament,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  passing  into  an  Act;  by 
which  this  magnificent  branch  of  the  national  revenue  will  be  re- 
moved to  a  building  suitable  to  its  importance,  to  be  erected  on 
a  plot  of  ground  now  occupied  by  houses  at  the  south  comer  of 
St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  a  situation  evidently  more  suitable  to  the 
convenience  of  the  great  majority  of  the  trading  part  of  the 
Metropolis,  as  well  as  more  honourable  and  oruameutal  to  the 
City  of  London.  The  expense  of  the  intended  new  building,  &€• 
has  been  estimated  at  about  800,000/. 

The  name  of  Lombard  Street  is  derived  from  the  Italian  mer^ 
chants,  who  first  introduced  the  ancient  system  of  banking  into  this 
eountry,  and  were  called,  both  here  and  in  France,  Lombard$, 
or  Tuscans.  I  need  not,  however,  enlarge ;  the  reader  will  find 
ample  information  on  this  subject  in  the  preceding  volume,  under 
the  article  Bank  of  England.  At  present  there  are  about  se- 
venteen Bankers  in  this  street,  besides  several  others  in  the 
Courts,  Lanes,  &c.  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Pbce- 
nix  Fire  Office;  the  Pelican,  Life  Office,  and  the  Globe  In- 
surance Office,  *  are  situated  in  this  street;  as  are  also  the  Sea 

Policy 

anjare  the  revenue  by  loss  in  the  distribation  of  stamps,  more  than  would  be 
gained  by  the  tax  of  a  penny  on  the  posUge. 

*  This  is  also  at  No.  1,  CoruhitI,  and  has  been  distinctly  noticed  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  Tolume,  (p.  S65 ;)  for  some  particalart  of  which  I  aa 
obliged  to  Mr.  Willetts,  an  intelligent  gentleman  connected  with  that  extcn* 
life  concern.    Lombard  Street  was  early  the  teat  of  thii  plan  of  Anurance, 

or 
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Policy  Office,  and  the  Gunpowder  Office*  The  former  for  the 
diBuriboting  of  stamps,  and  the  registering  of  warrants,  con- 
nected with  the  establishment :  with  the  precise  objects  of  the 
latter  I  am  not  acquainted.  This  is  perhaps  the  richest  street 
in  Europe,  yet  extremely  narrow,  and  inconvenient,  though  the 
west  end,  *  which  was  formerly  much  the  narrowest,  has  recently 
been  considerably  widened,  and  improved.  Here  are  "  mansions 
adorned  by  all  the  attractions  of  Grecian  architecture ;  but  unfor- 
nately  so  near  the  cart- way,  that  their  fronts  are  constantly  de-^ 
filed  with  filth.''  f  It  is  said  that  the  Earls  of  Sussex  had  their 
residence  here,  and  that  here  stood  a  palace,  granted  by  Ed« 
ward  III.  in  1348^  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  now  the  House 
of  Commons,  Westminster.  Lombard  Street,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears, has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  liberality  to  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel !  About  twelve  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  branch  out 
of  this  street,  almost  every  one  of  which  are  filled  with  riches. 
Mansion  House  Street  is  at  the  west  end,  and  Gracechurch  Street 
at  the  east. 

The  Church  of  ST.  MARY,  WOOLNOTH,  to  which  was 
united  after  the  Great  Fire,  that  of  Sl  Mary,  Wookhurch,  so 
called  on  account  of  having  had  a  large  beam  for  weighing 
wool,  in  the  church*yard,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  St.  Swi- 
thin's  Lane,  west  side  of  the  Post  Office  and  nearly  opposite 
Pope's  Head  Alley.  It  derives  its  additional  name  from  its 
proximity  to  the  fVoolstaple,  formerly  here.  It  was  built  by 
that  inconsistent  pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's,  Nicholas 
Hawksmoor,  who,  in  the  erection  of  this  and  some  other  of  his 
chnrches,  "  played  sach  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven."  as 
to  procure  him  much  severe  posthumous  censure,   though,  as  a 

Part  III.  2  X  man, 

or  Insurance ;  Policies  of  Intorance  are  distinctlj  mentioned  before  the  year 
1600 ;  meetings  of  merchants  were  bulden  in  this  street  for  that  purpose.  See 
Malynes's  Lex  Mercatitria, 

•  Not  the  Ernst  eud,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  IV.  430. 
t.  For  an  account  of  several  remains  uf  antiquity,  dug  up  in  this  ftreet  aa4 
its  Ticinity,  see  before.  Vol.  I.  pp.  93,  94. 
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man,  with  a  character  unimpeached.    This  church  wks  not  irholTy 
destroyed  by  the  fire;  but  though  patched  up  for  a  fev  year»« 
it  vas  entirely  rebuilt^  and  finished  in  1719,  in  its  present  hair 
prison-like,  half  Grecian,  and   elegant '  style.      The  Lombard 
Street  front  partakes  of  the  first  part  of  this  character ;  nor  is 
the  entrance,  or  porch  under  the  tower,  much  better.     It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  architect  was  determined,  by  the  strength 
and  clumsiness  of  these  walls,  to  shut  out  all  intrusion  of  the 
neighbouring  God  of  Mammon  on  the  nobler  objects  and  duties 
of  the  interior.     Massy  nistic  work,  and  empty  niches.  In  lieu  of 
windows,  indeed  give  this  church  much  more  the  appearance  of  a 
place  of  confinement  for  the  licentions,  than  of  a  house  devoted 
to  the  free  and  pleasing  exercise  of  a  rational  worship ;  one  does 
not,  therefore,  regret  that  it  is  so  much  surrounded  with  hoDset 
as  to  render  even  the  more  graceful  square  tower  almost  invisible. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  kept  in  countenance,  by  the  almost 
equally  heavy  Mansion  House,  *  a  little  more  westward.    The 
modest  and  exquisitely  beautiful  Church  of  St,  Stephen,  Wall- 
brook,  as  if  ashamed  of  its  neighbours,  stands,  a  little  more  west- 
ward still,  and  hides  its  beauties  behind  the  last  named  building. 
This  church  I  have  described  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  present 
volume. 

However  defective  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  may 
be,  at  least,  in  a  great  portion  of  its  exterior,  it  possesses  many 
graces  within;  and  though  dark,  is  both  chaste  and  magnificent 
The  principal  lights  are  admitted  through  large  arched  windows, 
forming  part  of  a  dome.  The  whole  interior  is  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  Twelve  pillars,  three  in  the  four  angles,  support- 
ing an  enriched  entablature,  form  the  nave.  Over  each  great  in- 
tercolumniation  is  a  beautiful  arch  ;  the  cardinal  points  of  which 
are  windows.  The  ceiling  above  them  is  horizontal,  but  has  a  rich 
cornice  and  handsome  pannel,  with  a  rose  in  the  centre,  and  palm 
branches  in  the  corners.  The  entablature  of  the  pillars  extends 
across  the  aisles,  and  is  supported  by  pilasters. 

The 
*  Described  ia  the  preceding  Volrnnr. 
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•The  altar-piece  is  beautifully  enclosed  by  scroll-work  railing  J 
and  the  table  is  of  marble  on  spiral  legs.  It  is  altogether  rich  and 
grand. 

Of  the  monuments  little  can  be  said ;  only  that  the  Vyner  fa- 
mily had  their  vault  here  before  the  present  edifice  was  erected. 
Of  Sir  Robert^  daring  his  mayoralty,  in  1675,  an  anecdote  is 
told  that  shews  the  fiimiliarity  which  Charles  II.  allowed  to 
be  indulged  on  some  occasions,  in  his  royal  presence.  In  that 
year  this  wit-lo?ing  monarch  honoured  the  Lord  Mayor  by  a 
visit  in  Lombard  Street.  *'  His  Majesty  was  for  retiring, 
after  staying  the  usual  time,  but  Sir  Robert,  filled  with  good 
liquor  and  loyalty,  laid  hold  of  the  King,  and  swore,  "  Sir,  you 
shall  take  toother  bottle.*^  The  airy  monarch  looked  kindly  at 
him  over  the  shoulder,  and  with  a  smile  and  graceful  air,  repeated 
this  line  of  the  old  song : 

"  He  that's  drank  is  as  great  as  a  kiug," 

and  immediately   turned   back,   and   complied   with   his   land* 
lord."  • 

The  late  rector  was  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  M.  A.,  formerly  of 
Olney,  Bucks.  Mr.  Newton  was,  in  bis  early  life,  a  sailor,  and 
adopted  such  a  conduct  as  persons  of  that  profession  are  but  too 
apt  to  do.  He  afterwards  became  a  most  zealous  Calvinist- 
Methodist,  and  withal  a  very  good  man.  He  was  the  friend  of 
the  unfortunate  poet  Cowper, ''  and  the  the  guide  of  his  religious 
principles,"!  ^  circumstance,  perhaps,  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, if  it  be  true>  as  is  generally  said,  that  those  principles 
deprived  one  of  the  best  of  men  of  his  reason,  and  the  lovers  of 
genuine  poesy  of  one  of  their  brightest  ornaments.  Mr.  Newton 
died  about  the  year  1808,  and  was  succeeded  at  St.  Mary  Wool- 
noth,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Birch,  M.  A.  a  brother,  I  believe,  of  the 
present  worthy  and  highly  respected  Lord  Mayor. 

2X2  Next 

*  Spectator,  No.  469. 
f  Mai.  Lond.  Rod.  IV.  490. 
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Next  to  the  house  No,  59.,  and  near  Bell  Alley,  in  this  street, 
18  the  Church  of  ST.  EDMUND  THE  KING,  originally  be- 
longing  to  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate;  but  given  to 
the  See  of  Canterbury  after  the  suppression  of  religious  houses ; 
in  this  See  it  still  remains.  It  shared  the  common  fate  of  almost 
all  those  in  that  part  of  the  Metropolis,  in  1666,  and  was  reboiU 
in  1690,  in  a  style  of  architecture  impossible  to  describe  so  as  to 
be  understood.  The  exterior  consists  of  two  stories,  of  the  same 
irregular  order,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be  allowed.  The  steeple, 
however,  is  very  handsome.  The  interior  has  a  Northern  altar, 
ii  a  square  sacrarium,  probably  Saxon,  terminating  in  a  dome, 
representing  a  nimbus,  with  Hebrew  characters  in  the  centre; 
and  above  a  circle  of  windows.  A  very  large  window  under  these 
is  elegantly  painted  with  the  arms  of  Queen  Anne.  The  altar- 
piece  is  very  neat ;  as  are  also  the  front,  the  pulpit,  and  the  little 
organ-gallery.  In  other  respects  the  chnrch  is  plain.  The  pul* 
pit  and  desk  stand  where  the  altar  is  usually  placed ;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  pious  worshippers  find  that  the  univiersal  Parent  of 
mankind  is  as  easily  A>und,  by  the  sincere  heart,  in  the  North  as 
in  the  East,  and  that  the  devotion  of  the  soul,  rather  than  the 
posture  of  the  body,  is  that  which  pleases  the  Great  Omnipotent 
Father. 

Here  are  a  few  good  monuments,  particularly  one  of  statuary 
marble,  on  tbe  north  wall,  representing  Hope  reclining  on  an 
urn,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Milles, 
Dean  of  Exeter,  and  rector  of  the  united  parishes  of  St  Edmund 
the  King,  and  St.  Nicholas  AcAn,  which  stood  on  the  west  side 
of  Nicholas  Lane,  but  was  not  rebuilt  after  the  Fire.  The  site 
is  now  a  burial-ground.  Dr.  Milles  was  also  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  died  February  13, 1784,  aged  seventy 
years.^  There  is  a  handsome  sarcophagus,  pyramid,  and  tablet, 
with  a  long  Iiatin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Ironside, 
Esq.  lord  mayor,  who  died  during  his  mayoralty  in  1753. 

St. 

*  For  an  acconnt  of  Dean  Milles,'«nd  some  of  liis  maay  literary  labonrs,  see 
Ocnl.  Mdg.  Vol.  LIV.  p.  153. 
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St.  Ednmnd  the  King«  the  patron  saint  of  this  ohurch^  was  a 
Saxon  king  of  the  East- Angles,  lie  was  shot  with  arrows  by 
the  Danes  in  the  year  870,  being  tied  to  a  tree,  at  Hoxton,  in 
Suffolk,  for  his  stedfast  adherence  to  the  Christian  religion. 

Near  Gracechurch  Street,  in  Lombard  Street,  standing  a  little 
in  from  the  street,  near  No.  48,  is  the  church  of  ALLH  ALLOWS, 
LOMBARD  STREET,  the  first  account  of  which  occurs  in  the 
year  1053.*  The  original  fabric  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
conflagration  so  often  mentioned,  and  was  re- constructed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  the  year  1694.  It  has  nothing  peculiar 
in  its  external  architecture.  It  has  a  plain  square  tower,  with 
a  superstructure  of  open  work.  The  interior  corresponds  with 
the  rest  of  the  building  in  neatness  and  durability ;  but  exceeds 
the  exterior  in  the  gracefulness  of  its  construction ;  though  there 
are  no  detached  pillars,  except  at  the  chancel  and  the  west  end, 
and  those  square,  yet  the  whole  has  a  peculiar  air  of  magnifi- 
cence: a  stile  resembling  the  Norman  prevails  in  the  arches; 
but  the  church  is  well  and  beautifully  lighted,  particularly  by 
the  windows  on  each  side  of  the  grand  Composite  altar-piece; 
one  of  these  windows  is  painted,  so  as  to  exhibit  houses  in  per- 
spective.    There  are  no  monnments  of  peculiar  interest. 

Opposite  this  church  is  White  Hart  Court,  in  which  is  the 
oldest  Quakers'  Meeting-Uouse  in  Londan.  Here  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  celebrated  George  Fox,  taught  ''  the 
ways  of  peace,''  to  their  numerous  hearers ;  and  here  they  were 
both  seized,  on  a  Sunday^  by  the  rabble  soldiery,  who,  unst-nt, 
Tentured  to  break  in  upon  the  worship  of  these  harmless,  but 
mistaken  teachers.*}* 

We  will  now  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tower  Hill ;  and 
complete  the  present  route,  by  noticing  those  objects  of  import- 
ance in  the  road  from  Great  Tower  Street  to  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. 

2X2  The 

*  See  Dugdale's  Monasttcon  Anglicanum. 
t  MaL  Lond.  Red.  I.  58. 
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The  ancient,  beautiful,  and  spacious  church  of  ALLHAL- 
LOWS,  BARKING,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Seething  Lane, 
in  Great  Tower  Street.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  foundations 
in  London  ;  and,  as  it  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  long  preserved  its 
original  character.  It  has  the  additional  name  of  Barking,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  belonged  to  the  abbess  and  convent 
of  that  name  in  Essex.  The  stile  is  that  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  modem  Gothic,  but  in  this  respect  it  is  not  nniform, 
some  of  the  pillars  being  Tuscan.  It  has  very  lately  undergone 
a  complete  repair,  both  internally  and  externally :  since  it  was 
completed  I  have  not  been  able  to  gain  admission  to  view  its 
interior. 

The  church  of  ST.  DUNSTAN'S  IN  THE  EAST,  is  situated 
on  St,  Dunstan's  HUL    There  is  a  mixture  in  the  architectural 
character  of  this  church ;  the  body  is  plaiu ;  but  the  tower  has  a 
pleasing  effect ;  it  is  of  the  modern  Gothic;  light,  and  supported 
by  out-works  at  the  angles.     It  is  divided  into  three  stages, 
terminated  at  the  corners  by  four  handsome  pinnacles,  in  th« 
midst  of  which  rises  a  lofty  spire,  on  the  narrow  crowns  of  four 
Gothic  arches,  apparently  tottering  to  their  base  beneath  their 
weight.    The  annexed  View  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  more  cor- 
rect idea  of  this  beautiful  steeple  than  any  words  which  I  can  com- 
mand.   This  church  was  only  partially  destroyed  in  1G66;  but 
the  tower  is  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  walls  are  supported  by 
five  Tuscan  pillars,  and  twQ  semirpillars  in  lengtb,with  plain  arches, 
and  key-stones  ;  oyer  these,  on  each  side,  are  clerestory  windows, 
meant  for  Gothic ;  but,  in  fact,  neither  that  nor  Grecian.    There 
is  a  large  one  at  the  east  end,  which  has  four  muUions  and 
cinque-foil  arches.    The  altar- piepe,  and  the  whole  of  the  east 
end  of  the  church  is  very  handsome,  having  six  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, supporting  an  entablature,  an  arch,  and  an  attic,  enriched 
by  carving.     I'his  is  surmounted  by  four  Composite  pillars,  enta- 
blatures, and  circular  pediment;  the  tympanum  is  also  ornamented 
with  carved  work ;  the  whole,  with  the  paintings  of  angels,  &c. 

has 
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has  a  graad  aod  boaattful  appearance.    The  oeilings  are  gene- 
rally plain. 

There  are  several  monaments,  some  of  them  good  ones,  in  this 
ohurcb :  on  the  north  wall,  is  one  of  the  Composite  order^  Ip 
Ijuly  Moore,  wife  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  Alderman,  1698; 
under  this  a  sculptured  pedestal^  &c«  to  Sir  John  himself,  knight 
and  lord  mayor,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  president  of  Christ'a 
Hospital:  be  died  in  1702,  aged  eighty ^two.  A  Corinthian 
monument,  over  the  vestry-door,  is  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Russ^l,  Lady  Elizabeth  Waterman,  his  wife,  afterwards  wife  of 
Sir  George  Waterman ;  and  Kenrick  Riusell,  fifllh  son  of  Robert, 
Here  also  is  a  very  neat  sarcophagus,  with  inlaid  tablets,  a 
pyramid,  and  curtains,  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Turner,  Esq* 
Alderman  of  Tower  Wnrd  :  there  is  anotlier  at  the  we^t  end  to 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Turner,  his  son,  aged  27 :  he  died  whiUt 
^n  his  travels  in  Germany  :  it  is  here  said  of  him,  that 

"  He  knew  no  joj  but  friendship  might  ditide. 
Or  gate  his  parents  grief,  but  when  he  died." 

The  celebrated  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  knighted  and 
appointed  rear-admiral,  for  his  services  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spa- 
nish Armada,  is  mentioned  among  the  monuments :  he  was  not, 
however,  buried  here ;  but,  dying  off  Porto  Rico  in  1595,  was 
committed  to  the  element  where  he  acquired  his  fame.* 

This  church  is  one  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  peculiars, 
and  is  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  that  see.  The  late  learned 
and  excellent  Dr.  John  Jortin,  author  of  the  well-known  ''  Re- 
marks on  Ecclesiastical  History ,'' — ''  Life  of  Erasmus,"  &c.  &c. 
was  rector  of  this  parish  :  he  died  in  1770.  That  truly  bene- 
volent man,  the  poor  and  the  prisoner's  friend,  the  Rev.  Cunham 
Sparke,  was  at  one  time  curate  of  this  parish. t 

2X4  The 

*  Granger's  Biographical  History  of  England, 
t  See  The  Unirersal  Maguine,  for  June  1751 ;    and  the  Gent.  3fflg. 
Vol.  ^X,  p.  ^f2. 
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The  patron  saint  of  this  church,  was  born  at  Glastonbary,  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  He  was  a  prelate  of 
distinguished  piety,  learning,  and  ingenuity,  excelling  in  paint- 
ing, music,  &c.  and  as  a  worker  in  iron  and  brass :  he,  however, 
devoted  himself  to  extreme  mortification ;  and  buried  himself,  a 
great  part  of  his  time,  in  a  small  cell  at  Glastonbury  Abbey : 
when  all  the  strange  stories,  true  and  false,  which  are  told  of 
this  worthy  man,  are  forgotten,  his  virtues  and  talents  will  eyer 
live  in  the  memory  of  the  truly  good  and  wise. 

Rood  Lane,  turning  out  of  Little  Tower  Street,  into  Fen- 
church  Street,  is  so  called  on  account  of  a  Rood,  or  Cross,  having 
been  placed  in  the  church-yard,  whilst  the  old  church  in  this 
street  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt ;  during  which  time  the  obla- 
tions, or  pious  gifts,  made  to  the  Rood,  were  employed  towards 
the  building.  This  was  at  one  time  a  common  mode  of  raising 
money  for  religious  aud  charitable  purposes :— we  still  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  shape  of  Easter  efierings,  tythes,  briefs,  rates,  &c. 
On  the  23d  of  May,  1 538,  the  rood,  and  the  little  tabernacle  in 
which  it  was  contained,  were  demolished  by  some  unknown,  pro- 
fane, probably  intoxicated,  persons,  called  by  some.  Reformers. 

The  church  of  ST.  MARGARET  PATTENS  stonds  in  this 
street  It  had  the  additional  name  of  Pattens,  according  to 
Stowe,  and  others,  from  Pattens  being  sold  in  the  neighbour-' 
hood.  It  is  of  great  age  ;  but  being  destroyed  in  1666,  was  re- 
built, and  had  the  church  of  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch,  united  to 
it.  The  fronts  are  slightly  ornamented ;  but  the  tower  and  very 
lofty  spire,  are  handsome.  The  spire  is  covered  with  copper. 
The  steeple,  altogether,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Doric  archi- 
tecture. The  interior  is  Corinthian.  Three  pillars  support  an 
architrave,  over  which  are  small  plain  arches  and  circular  win- 
dows. The  windows  below  are  arched.  The  roof  sweHs  ipto  a 
qove,  being  supported  by  arches,  ornamented  with  fret-work. 
The  gallery  is  on  Ionic  pillars;  but  the  altar-piece  is  Corinthian, 
consisting  of  two  pillars,  with  a  circular  broken  pediment,  under 
^bich  ^e  ^he  psual  tablets,  and  belgw  ^  good  painting  of  attgels, 
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Administering  to  the  Savioar.  The  canrings,  above  and  beneatli 
the  Creed  and  the  Paternoster^  are  extremely  fine,  "  and  unques- 
tionably by  Gibbon."* 

Among  the  rectors  we  may  notice  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Birch, 
a  well-known  and  able  historical  and  biographi^^^l  writer,  who 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  November  23« 
1705,  of  parents  who  were  Qoakers  ;t  but  his  love  of  general 
learning,  and,  still  more,  his  love  of  sooiety,  the  very  best  means 
of  acquiring  nsefnl  information,  almost  naturally  led  him  to  leave 
the  sect  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  to  attach  himself  to 
that  denomination  that  would  best  appreciate  and  encourage  his 
talents  and  pursuits.  He  was  not,  what  is  called  a  man  of  learn* 
iag ;  of  the  ancient  Latin  classics  he  knew  little  from  their  origi- 
nals ;  of  Greek  still  less ;  but  he  nevertheless  possessed  a  greater 
fund  of  information  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  wha 
are  deeply  skilled  in  the  learned  languages ;  the  time  occupied 
In  such  acquirements  being,  with  such  an  attentive  reader  and 
accurate  observer  as  Dr.  Birch,  much  better  employed  in  the 
acquirement  of  original  and  practical  knowledge :— rarely  do  men 
o(  profound  classical  learning  write  books  of  general  utility ;  and 
still  more  rarely  do  men  of  such  indefiaitigable  research  write  or 
compile  any  other ;  well  therefore  did  Dr.  Birch  merit  the  titles 
4»f  D.  D.t  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  He  was,  in  17d3,  elected  Se- 
cretary of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  wrote  a  very  excel- 
lent history;  and  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  which  he  was  a  munificent  contributor.  His  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  betwixt  London  and  Hampstead, 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1766 :  it  is  thought  that  this  fall  was  itself 
occasioned  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Whalley,  M.  A.  was  also  rector  of  these 
united  parishes.    He  was  a  learned  and  ingenious  man,  and  au- 
thor 

•  Mai.  Lond.  IV.  100, 
t  Kippii't  Biograpb.  Brit.  Abt.  Bircb. 
f  For  tbii  degree  he  ba4  two  diplomas :  one  from  the  Mariichal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  the  other  from  Dr.  fiening.  ArQhbithop  of  Canterbary. 
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thor  of  a  carious  work  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare;  A  Vin« 
dication  of  the  Evidences  and  Aathenticity  of  the  Gospels;  Aq 
Edition  of  the  works  of  Ben  Johnson,  with  Notes ;  Verses  pre- 
fixed to  Henrey's  Meditations;  and  sone  Sermons.  He  died  in 
1791.* 

MifUcing  Lane,  which  we  passed  on  the  way  to  Rood  Lane, 
was  originally  Minchun  Lane,  and  was  so  called  from  some  tene- 
ments belonging  to  the  Minckuns,  or  Nuns  of  St  Helen's,  Bishops- 
gate  Street.  In  this  street  are  some  very  excellent  houses, 
built  in  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  stile,  for  the  use  of  the  richest 
City  Merchants.  Clothworkers'  Hall,  in  this  Lane,  has  been 
described  iu  the  preceding  volume. 

Little  East  Cheap  commences  at  the  west  end  of  Little  Tower 
Street,  at  about  103 :  in  the  first  of  these  streets  turns  Lo^e 
Lane,  in  which  stands  The  Kwg't  Weigh  House,  on  the  site  of 
St,  Andrew  Hubbard's  church,  which  was  burnt  in  the  Great 
Fire,  and  the  parish  united  to  that  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill.  Before 
that  calamity  <the  Weigh  Honse  was  in  Cornhill.  This  house 
was  formerly  used  (and  still  ought  to  be  used,)  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  frauds  in  the  weight  of  foreign  merchandize,  agree- 
ably lo  the  chartered  right  of  tronage  granted  to  the  City  of 
London,  by  several  of  our  kings,  and  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
disannulled  by  any  subsequent  monarch.  Little,  however,  if  any 
thing  is  now  done  at  "  the  King's  Beam,''  as  there  were  no  com- 
pulsory laws,  and  the  merchants  alledgcd  iC  to  be  an  unnecessary 
trouble  and  expence.  The  management  was  chiefly  by  the  Gro- 
cers' Company.  The  Weigh-Houae  thus  falling  into  disuse,  a 
larf^e  wareboi  se  was  erected  in  its  room  ;t  and  over  it  was  finished, 
in  1795,  a  large  and  handsome  Dissenting  Meeling-House,  wilh 
*'  three  deep  galleries,  and  an  upper  one  for  a  Charity  School. 
The  pews,  in  the  body  of  the  Meeting,  are  raised  one  above  tbe 
ttber,  iu  a  very  tasty  manner.    The  pulpit  stands  somewhat 

higher 

•  See  Cent.  Mag.  Vol.  LXI.  p.  773. 
f  When  ihe  old  Weigh  House  was  token  down,  many  humaa  boors  wtM 
4i8cotered  in  tbe  foundation. 
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higher  than  is  customary,  hut  has  a  light  appearance,  and  b 
very  handsome.  In  short,  the  whole  is  fitted  up  in  an  expenaite 
manner,  and  in  a  stile  of  great  elegance." 

The  Weigh-House  Congregation  was  originally  Preshyteriaa; 
but  the  present  minister,  Mr.  Clayton,  joined  the  IndepeadentSy 
who  are  Calvinists.  Though  this  is  a  very  oM  congregation.  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  have  ever  been  any  ministers  of  note 
for  learning  belonging  to  it :  if,  perhaps,  we  except  the  late  Dr. 
Wilton.  The  present  minister  is  very  popular,  and  much  belovd 
by  a  large  and  respectable  congregation. 

Botolph  Lane  is  a  busy  street,  leading  out  of  Little  East 
Cheap  into  Tlmmes  Street.  It  is  a  great  mart  for  Spanish  n«tfe» 
oranges,  lemons/  &c.  Formerly  one  John  Swygo  had  a  great 
house  and  offices  here,  which  had  been  held  as  chantry  land,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  IS/.  6s.  8d.  When  Edward  VI.  put  the  finishing 
hand  to  wimt  flenry  VIII.  had  done  in  this  kind  of  seiiure,  the 
whole  was  sold  to  Henry,  £arl  of  Arundel,  who  made  it  his  resi- 
dence. The  Earl  gave  168/.  Ids.  4<i.  for  it.  We  must  hope  that 
the  prayers  and  intercessions  for  which  those  chanteries,  or  pioas 
ofierings,  were  bestowed,  had  produced  much  of  their  desired 
effect  before  these  seizures  were  made,  or  else  the  robbery  was 
double,  and  extended  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  Hving :— the 
souls  in  purgatory,  for  whose  benefit  these  prayers  were  made, 
and  the  priests  on  earth,  who  inherited  the  lands  aa  a  rewari 
for  their  holy  services :  at  all  events,  whatever  indtfierence  these 
Reformers  might  have  for  the  feelings  of  the  dead,  they  bught  cer- 
tainly to  lieve  paid  a  little  more  regard  to  the  rightful  property  of 
the  living  :-they  might  have  suppres.<ed  the  chanteries  wit  hoot 
selling  the  Iaud«  for  their  own  benefit,  had  it  been  only  just  by 
way  of  shewing  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  of  setting  an 
example  of  fiir  dealing,  becoming  the  characters  of  enlightened 
Reformers. 

The  Church  of  ST.  GEORGE,  BOTOLPH  LANE,  formerly, 
like  some  others  in  this  neighbourhood,  belonged  to  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  St.  Saviour,  Bermondsey  ;  but  was  taken  away 

a* 
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at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  was  claimed  bj  the 
Crown«  in  whose  patronage  it  still  remaiDs.    It  is  sometimes,  bat 
improperly,  called  Sl  Sotolph's;  thecharch  of  that  name,  at 
Billingsgate,  was  vnited  to  this  after  the  Great  Fire,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  benefice  very  much  superior  to  that  of  St. 
George,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1674.    It  is  a  small  church;  and, 
indeed,  had  it  been  any  larger,  the  passage  between  it  and  the 
houses  had  been  effectually  blocked  up ;  for  it  is  completely  and 
yery  closely  surrounded;  though^  strictly  speaking,  it  is  isolated, 
and  that  is  all :  "  two  friends  might  almost  give  each  other  a 
friendly  shake  of  the  hand  from  the  windows  of  the  church  and 
those  of  the  adjoining  houses/'     It  is,  however,  a  very  neat  &• 
brie,  of  a  chaste  Grecian  architecture.     The  vault  of  the  nave 
and  chancel,  and  the  horizontal  ceilings  of  the  aisles,  are  sup* 
ported  by  four  Ionic  pillars.    A  rich  cornice,  terminating  in  the 
entablature  of  the  pillars,  extends  round  the  church.    An  oma- 
mented  band,  with  scrolls,  crosses  the  nave  from  each  column ; 
and  the  spaces  between  them  are  filled  with  pannels,  also  richly 
ornamented.    The  church  is  well  lighted,  notwithstanding  its 
confined  situation,  by  several  large  arched  windows,  in  the  east^ 
north,  south,  and  west  walls.    Almost  the  entire  east  end  of  the 
church  is  4>ccupied  by  the  altar-piece,  of  the  Composite  order. 
The  pillars,  supported  on  a  basement,  are  imitations  of  lapis 
lazuli :  these  pillars  rest  on  a  divided  pediment,  with  the  royal 
arms  in  the  centre. 

An  inscription,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  William 
Beckford,  the  patriotic  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  was  alderman 
of  the  ward  of  Billingsgate,  is  placed  on  a  lofty  piece  of  iron 
scroll-work,  embellished  with  his  arms,  and  also  with  those  of 
England,  the  City  regalia,  arms,  &c.  This  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  in  a  large  pew.  These  united  parishes 
are  very  small,  containing,  in  fact,  only  fifty-four  houses,  inha- 
bited by  391  persons,  and  filled  with  industrious,  and,  in  some 
places,  very  opulent  families.  In  Stowe's  time  the  parish  of 
St.  Botolph  was  inhabited  by  foreigners.  That  &ithful  topo- 
grapher 
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grapher  and  historian  complains,  that  thirty  hoaseholders  in  this 
parish,  occupied  ''  the  chief  and  principal  houses,  where  they  paid 
20/.  a  year,  for  a  house  lately  let  for  fonr  marics.*  [two  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence,]  and  refused  to  pay  their 
yota  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Billingsgate  Ward/'  **  The 
nearer,"  says  he,  ^  they  dwell  to  the  water-side,  the  more  they 
give  for  houses ;  and  within  thirty  years  before,  there  were  not 
in  the  whole  ward  above  three  Netherianders,  at  which  time 
there  was,  within  the  said  parish,  levied  for  the  help  of  the  poor, 
%1L  a  year ;  but  since  they  came  so  plentifully  thither,  there 
cannot  be  gathered  above  11/.;  for  the  strangers  will  not  contribute 
to  such  chaises  as  other  citizens  do/'  The  poor  laws  now  ob- 
Tiate  all  difficulties  of  this  nature ;  and  the  occupiers  of  houses, 
whether  foreigners  or  natives,  are  compelled  to  assist  the  poor  of 
the  parishes  wherein  they  reside. 

Speaking  on  this  subject^  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  City  of  London,  where  the  parishes  are  ex« 
tremely  small,  and  the  inhabitants  extremely  rich,  though  not  a 
single  pauper  put  in  a  claim  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other« 
still  the  parish  rates  are  most  religiously  exacted,  and  most  ho* 
nourably  paid.  I  have  been  informed,  on  most  respectable  autho* 
rity,  that  one  house,  standing  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Woolnotb, 
and  in  St  Michaers,  Comliill,  paid,  in  poors'  rates,  no  less  a 
sum  than  28/.  in  one  year,  during  which  little  or  no  relief  has 
been  affi>rded  to  the  poor,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  have 
no  poor:  the  former  of  these  parishes  contains  seventy -nine 
houses,  occupied  by  457  persons ;  and  the  latter,  ninety-eight 
houses,  with  a  population  of  603  persons.  Almost  all  the  houses 
in  both  these  parishes  are  very  large,  and,  of  course,  very  highly 
rated  :  if,  therefore,  my  information  is  correct,  what  must  the  total 
annual  amount  of  the  poors'  rates  in  these  small  rich  parishes 
be  ?  Should  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  districts,  similarly  circum- 
stanced 

*  I  shoold  mppose  that  the  hoosei  in  this  parish  now  average  more  thaa 
80i.  annual  rent,  and  not  less  than  40<.  rent  and  taxes.  Stowe  wrote  ia 
1598. 
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stanced  to  these,  aiid  there  are  some  others  that  are  so,  by  any 
accident  be  compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  their  parishes,  compareil 
vith  other  paupers,  they  may  exclaim,  "  sarely  the  lines  are 
Mien  to  as  to  pleasant  places,  and  we  ha? e  a  goodly  heritage  I" 
It  should^  however,  he  stated,  that  in  parishes,  thus  fortunately 
sitaated,  it  is  usual,  when  any  of  the  parishioners  become  reduced 
in  circBmsianocs,  or  die,  leaving  large  families,  thoogh  not  re- 
daced  to  a  state  of  pauperism,  to  relieve  them  by  snch  pecaniary 
aids,  annually,  or  otherwise,  as  are  best  calculated  to  render  eftec« 
Inal  assistance,  without  wounding  their  sensibility.  This  is  ^  very 
laudable  custom. 

Fish  Street  Hill  has  already  been  noticed :  it  is  entered,  at 
this  place,  from  Pudding  Lane,  formerly  Bother  Lane,  or  Red 
Rose  lane,  from  a  sign  of  the  Red  Rose.  In  this  street,  or 
lane,  the  butchers  of  Eastcheap  had  once  their  scalding-boiise  for 
bogs;  and  from  them  the  puddings,  and  other  filth,  were  pat 
into  the  dung- boats  in  the  Thames:  hence  arose  its  present 
name.  Butchers'  Hall,  in  this  lane,  has  been  already  described; 
and  here,  it  has  been  noticed,  commeneed  the  Great  and  lament* 
able  Fire  of  London,  in  16G6. 

From  No.  15,  in  Fish  Street  Hill,  to  Miles's  Lane^  runs 
Crooked  Lane,  so  called  from  its  winding  or  crooked  turning  out 
of  one  street  into  another.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  manufacture 
of  fisbing-tackltr,  bird  cages,  hand-mills^  &c. 

The  Church,  called  ST.  MICHAEL'S,  CROOKED  LANE, 
stands  in  Miles^s  Lane,  or,  more  property,  St,  MichaeVs  Lane, 
which  is  derived  from  the  name  of  this  church :  the  addition  of 
Crooked  Lane  is  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  that 
street.  The  old  parish  church  was  of  very  ancient  date;  but 
the  present  one  was  built,  afUr  the  Great  Fire,  in  1686,  and 
finished  in  1698,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Its  exterior  is  very 
))1ain,  and  requires  no  particular  description ;  nor  is  the  interior 
much  more  ornamented  :  the  altar-piece  is  Corinthian,  consisting 
of  four  pillars,  and  a  divided  pediment.  There  is  neither  gallery 
nor  organ  \  and  very  few  tablets. 

To 
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To  this  cborcli  the  gallant  Sir  Wiltiam  Wallworth,  who  killed 
the  impudent  rebel,  Wat  Tyler,  in  Soiitbfield,  bequeathed  «'  all 
his  lands  and  tenements,  per  annum,  20/.  13f.  4d,'*  "  to  find  five 
meet  chaplains/'  Sir  William  died  in  1385,  and  was  buried  in 
this  church.  Waller  Warden  gave  towards  the  fiuding  of  one 
chaplain,  all  his  tenement,  called  Tlie  Boar's  Head,  in  East- 
cheap.  The  reader  will  easily  recollect  the  name  of  that  re- 
doubtable knight,  Shakespeare's  Sir  John  Falstaff.  The  house 
given  by  Waller  Warden  was  the  identical  house  occupied  by 
Mrs,  Quickly,  who,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  exclaims 
to  the  Chief  Justice  against  Falstaff,  "  O  my  most  worshipful 
lord,  an't  please  your  grace^  I  am  a  pour  widow  of  East  Cheap, 
and  he  is  arrested  at  my  suit."  "  For  what  sum  ?*'  asks  the 
Chief  Justice.  *'  It  is  more,*'  answers  Mrs.  Quickly.  "  than  for 
some,  my  lord,  it  is  for  all — all  I  have ;  he  hath  eat  me  out  of 
my  house  tmd  home — he  hath  put  all  my  substance  into  that  fat 
belly  of  his!" 

The  site  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  is  now  occupied  by  parts 
of  two  houses^  one  of  which  is  numbered  210,  in  Great  East- 
cheap.  In  the  front,  at  the  juncture  of  these  houses,  is  still  pre* 
served  the  head  of  a  boar.  It  is  in  stone,  and  in  good  preserv*^ 
tion,  with  the  date  of  1063  in  the  corner.  Pennant  says,  thatm 
friend  of  his,  who  used  to  frequent  the  old  house  when  it  was  m 
tavern,  informed  him  that  this  sign  was  originally  above  the 
chimney-piece,  in  the  great  eating-room. 

In  the  church-yard,  behind  this  Tavern,  there  was  formerly  a 
tablet,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  "  Robert  Proton, 
late  drawer  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  Great  Eastcheap,  who 
departed  this  life  March  16,  A.  D.  1730,  aged  27  years;"  also 
several  lines  of  poetry,  setting  forth  "  Bob's"  sundry  virtues, 
particularly  his  honesty  and  sobriety,  in  that, 

"  Tho'  nun'd  among  full  hogsheads,  he  defied 
The  charms  uf  wine,  as  well  as  other's  pride  ',*' 

and,  moreover,  had  the  singular  virtue  of  drawing  good  wiue, 
6  and 
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and  of  taking  **  care  to  fill  his  pots;''  ending  witk  this  sage 
admonition : 

"  You  tliat  on  Bacchos  havt  the  like  dependaoce. 
Fray  copy  Bob  in  measure  and  attendance."* 

Eastcheap,  according  to  Stowe^t  ^ss  always  famous  for  its 
convivial  doings :  "  The  cookes  cried  hot  ribbes  of  beef  rosted, 
pies  veil  baked^  and  other  victuals :  there  was  clattering  of  pew- 
ter pots,  harpe,  pipe,  and  sawtrie.'' 

In  Meeting' House- Yard,  a  paved  court  in  Miles's  Lane,  on 
the  right  hand  side  from  Cannon  Street,  stands  one  of  the  oldest 
places  of  worship  among  the  Dissenters  in  the  metropolis.  It  is 
a  large  brick  building,  and  appears  to  have  been  erected  very 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  It  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  Fire  of  London,  as  it  was  seized  by  the  minister  of  St  Mi- 
chael's until  his  own  church  was  rebuilt  This  meeting-house 
has  often  changed  hands ;  it  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  Society 
of  Scotch  Seceders :  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  any 
distinguished  person  for  its  minister,  except  the  late  truly  learned 
and  worthy  Dr.  Stephen  Addiogton. 

A  little  farther  westward  is  the  church-yard  of  ST.  MARTIN 
ORGAR,  and  also  the'remains  of  the  old  church,  now  occupied 
by  a  congregation  of  French  Protestants,  whose  minister  is  Mr. 
De  Bousier.  This  church,  which  was  not  entirely  destroyed 
in  1666,  was  a  very  ancient  rectory ;  but,  after  the  Great  Fire, 
the  parish  was  united  with  that  of  St.  Clement's,  in  St.  Clement's 
Lane,  opposite.  The  additional  name  of  Orgar  was  given  to 
this  church,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  Ordgaius,  who  gave 
this  church,  and  that  of  St.  Botolpli's,  Billingsgate,  to  the  ca- 
nons of  St  Paul's.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  old 
steeple,  and  the  remainder  of  the  nave  not  burnt,  by  the  body  of 
French  Protestants,  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  it  has  nothing  worth  describing.    The  site  of  the  old  church 

is  used  as  a  burial-ground  for  the  parishioners. 

In 
S  Sec  the  Universal  Spectator,  as  cited  in  Mai.  Lond.  Red.  IV.  508. 
t  Survey,  404 ;  iu  Peunaut,  S86. 


THK  CHAI-ELnathrTOWERniow  caHed  theR^XOKD  OFFICK 
LolidoTi . 
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I 

to  this  lane  fonnerly  stood  m  large  house,  called  Beanchaoip'a 
loa,  belonging  to  the  family  of  that  name.  It  was  afterwards 
.  the  town  residence  of  Thomas  Aruudeli  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury.. 

We  have  now  entered  Cannon  Street,  a  good  street,  with 
many  excellent  houses  and  busy  shops.  This  gives  name  to  a 
Ward  in  which  it  is  situated;  and  was  formerly  called  Candle- 
wick,  or  Candlewright  Street,  from  being  principally  inhabited 
by  makers  of  tallow  and  wax  candles.  This  street  was  at  one 
time  famous  for  its  weavers  ''  of  drapery,  tapery^  and  napery.*' 

In  St,  Clement's  Lane,  stands  the  parish  church  of  ST. 
CLEMENT'S,  EASTCHEAP ;  to  which  is  united  the  parish  of 
St^  Martin,  Orgar,  as  above  stated.  I  have  very  little  to  ob- 
serve of  this  church,  which  was  rebuilt  of  brick  and  stone  in  the 
year  1686.  The  exterior  is  very  plain,  having  a  square. tower, 
surmounted  with  a  balustrade.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  a 
specious  circle,  the  peripht^ry  of  which  is  curious  fret-work, 

Nicholas  Lane,  is  so  named  on  account  of  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  which  stood  here  before  the  Fire. 

Lawrence  Povntney  Lane,  on  the  south  side  of  Cannon  Street, 
is  so  named  on  account  of  the  church  of  that  name,  was  united 
after  the  Fire  with  the  parish  Church  of  ST.  MARY,  AB- 
CHURCH,  at  the  north  side  of  Cannon  Street,  in  ^6cAurcA 
Lane,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1686.  It  is  a  neat  brick  and  stone 
building,  with  stone  quoins>  window  and  door-cases.  ./From 
the  square  tower,  which  has  also  quoins  and  windows,  similar  to 
those  in  the  body  of  the  church,  rises  a  eupola,  terminating  iu  a 
spire,  supported  by  square  pillars:  on  the  top  a  bull  and  fane. 
Though  well  constructed  and  neat,  the  interior  has  no  peculiari- 
ties ;  but  the  altar-piece  is  certainly  a  magnificent  piece  of  carved 
work,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

Among  the  rectors  of  St  Mary's  should  be  distinguished  he 
Rev.  James  Nasmith,  who  published  an  editioi|  of  Tanner's  No- 
titia  Monastica,  and  other  useful  works. 

Part  III.  VY  The 
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The  name  of  Poohtney  to  the  old  church  of  St«  Lawrence,  is 
from  Sir  Johu  Poulteney.  Lord  ^ayor  in  1^30,  1331, 1333,  and 
1336,  who  made  that  church,  aloag  vith  a  Chapel  of  Jesas,  hj 
which  this  church  was  augmented  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  a 
College  of  Jesus,  and  Corpus  Christi.  Edward  IIL  confirmed 
the  grant;  but  the  Vfth  tldward  demolished  it.  It  was  a  CoU 
l^ge»  generally  called  St.  Lawrence's  College,  for  a  master  and 
twelve  chaplains.  Sir  John  aliso  built  Allhallows  the  Le^s,  the 
church  of  Uie  Carmelite  Friars,  in  Coventry,  and  k  lieaotifal 
chapel  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral ;  where  Stowe  says  lie  was  bu- 
ried ;  but  Sir  William  Dagdale  supposes  him  to  liave  been  in- 
terred in  this  church  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  this  church  was  buried 
Robert  and  Henry  Radcliffe,  Earls  of  Sussex. 

St.  Mary,  Abchurch,  is  so  called  because  of  its  dedication  to  the 
Virgin  Mary :  the  other  epithet  merely  points  to  its  situation, 
and  is  properly  Up-Church, 

At  the  corner  of  St,  Swithin's  Lane,  stands  the  church  of 
ST.  SWITHIN'S,  LONDON  STONE,  so  called  out  of  Respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  most  excellent  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Chan- 
cellor and  President  of  the  Council  to  King  JElgbert,  of  that 
name :  the  addition  of  Lofidon  Stone  to  the  name  of  this  church 
is  from  the  long  celebrated  5/o»e,  in  a  niche,  or  rather  against 
the  south-front  of  the  wall,  within  a  little  pedestal.*  It  has  been 
the  practice  to  treat  ^ith  supreme  contempt,  and  ridicule  all  the 
old  *'  popish"  saints :  let  us  for  a  moment  take  the  character  of 
the  generality  of  these  saints  from  that  of  Bishop  Swithin,  as  we 
Very  fiurly  may,  and  let  those  of  our  modern  worthies  who  excel 
bim  cast  as  many  stones  as  they  please  at  bis  superstition: 
"  His  feasting,"  says  Groscelin,  in  his  Life,  "  was  not  with  the 
rich,  but  with  the  needy  and  poor.    His  mouth  was  always  open 

to 

*  A  minute  account  of  this  corioas  piece  of  antiqaity  the  reader  will  find 
ill  Part  L  p.  99,  et  seq.  Opposite  this  Stone  stands  a  house  called  the  London 
Stone  Eating  House,  or  Dining  Rooms,  kept  by  Mr.  Adams,  having  a  rtide 
iroitatioiiy  in  sculpture,  of  the  original  stone  in  the  front.  They  tell  us  that 
this  was  the  first  house  built  in  the  City  after  the  Fire  ol  Xjondus. 
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to  lovite  sinners  to  repentance:  he  ever  admonished  soch  ^ 
were  standing  to  beware  of  falling,  and  such  as  had  Mien  to  arise 
again  without  delay.  He  was  sparing  and  moderate  in  his  diet, 
taking  not  what  would  fill,  but  what  would  barely  sustain  nature ; 
and  as  to  sleep,  he  admitted  no  more  than  what,  after  long 
watching  and  much  labour,  was  absolutely  necessary."  "  In  his 
conversation  he  always  delivered,  with  modesty  and  humility, 
•noh  speeches  as  were  edifying  and  profitable  to  his  hearers.'' 
0  that  our  polemics  and  historians  would  but  exert  themselves  to 
discover  the  virtues  of  these  venerable  prelates  and  others,  with 
as  much  zeal  as  they  manifest  in  the  exposure  of  their  foibles,  and 
their  mistakes ! 

Bishop  Swithin  died  in  the  year  806:  of  his  canonizs^tion  I 
say  nothing.  The  church  here  dedicated  to  him  is  .the  only  one 
of  the  name  in  this  county.^ 

The  original  church  was  of  very  ancient  foundation.  It  was 
re-built  and  enlarged  in  1620,  chiefiy  at  the  expence  of  Sir  John 
Hind,  Lord  Mayor  in  1391,  and  1404.  At  the  Dissolution  it 
was  seized  by  the  Crown,  and  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
After  the  Qreat  Fire,  the  parish  of  St  Mary  Bothaw,  which 
was  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  was  united  to 
it ,  and  St.  Swithin  had  been  previously  purchased  by  the  Sal* . 
tePs  Company:  the  presentation  still  continues  alternately  in 
this  Company  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

This  is  a  small,  but  truly  beautiful  and  elegant  church.  It  is 
built  of  stone ;  and  has  a  neat  square  Tower,  from  which  rises  a 
spire,  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  balustrade.  The  roof  rises  into 
a  dome,  which  is  covered  with  lead,  and  is  supported  by  demi« 
columns  of  the  Composite  order.  The  altar-piece  is  also  of  the 
Composite  order,  and  is  almost  covered  with  gilt  carvings  ;  it  is 

*  There  are  Tcry  few  churches  of  this  name.  At  the  City  of  Norwich, 
ID  the  great  Ward  of  Wimer,  is  one;  at  the  City  of  Worcester  there  is 
jtoothef ;  and  in  the  City  of  Winchester  there  was  AHQther,  aow  onited  to  the 
^ish  of  .St.  Michsel  in  the  Soke. 

2.Y2  adorned 
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adonied  with  four  fluted  pilasters,  eotablature,  and  pedidteol^ 
The  pulpit  is  very  handsome. 

From  the  south  front  a  clock  projects  over  the  foot-way  inter 
the  street 

The  learned  Saxonist,  William  Elstob,  M.  A.  was  rector 
of  these  parishes  in  1702;  and  died  March  3, 1714-15.  He  pob- 
lislied  a  Latin  Translation  of  the  Saxon  Homily  of  Lupus ;  and 
the  Homily  of  St.  Gregory's  Day,  in  Saxon  and  Latin.  This 
latter  work  was  accompanied^  with  an  English  Translation  and  a 
Preface,  by  his  very  learned  sister,  Elizabeth  Elstob,  who 
resided  with  him  at  Oxford^  and  became  the  partner  of  his  studies. 
She  also  printed  Testimonies  of  Learned  Men  in  favour  of  the 
intended  Edition  of  the  Saxon  Homilies ;  but  the  Homilies  never 
appeared.  In  1715  she  published  a  Saxou  Grammar.  Mr.  El- 
stob, her  brother,  also  published  An  Essay  on  the  Affinity  be- 
tween the  two  professions  of  Law  and  Di%inity  ^  also  two  Ser- 
mons; one  for  the  Victory  of  Uochlet,  1704;  and  one  on  Queen 
Anne's  Accession ;  besides  several  other  works,  either  wholly,  or 
in  part. 

Oxford  Court,  turns  up  a  narrow  passage  by  the  church  t 
here  is  WhUtler's  Court,  so  called  from  Mr.  Henry  Whistler, 
who  built  the  Parsonage  House  of  St.  Swithin's,  after  the  Great 
Fire.  In  Salter's  Hall  Court,  stands  the  hall  of  that  Company^ 
before  described ;  part  of  their  premises  are  occupied  as  a 
Chapel,  or  Meeting  House,  befongiug  to  the  Presbyterian  De- 
nomination, unresfli,  since  the  deatli  of  the  late  pastor,  it  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Independents,  which  I  should  suppose  is  not 
the  case.  This  is  a  very  large  and  good  brick  boildiog,  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  congregation^ 
prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  mectiog  in  Buckingham  House, 
College  Hill.  It  is  nearly  of  a  square  form,  with  four  large 
galleries ;  and  a  small  vestry- room,  behind  the  pulpit.  Here  that 
excellent  man,  and  eloquent  preacher,  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Woa- 
THINGTON,  taught  the  rational^  the  practical,  and  the  diviie 
trutiis  of  religion,  to  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  congre- 
2  gation^ 
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c^«tV>Bi  ^or  upwards  oi  forty  years.  He/wu  a. divine  of  the 
true  school,  steady  to  his  own  principles— liberal  towards  all:  a 
:  ;^ni  believer  in  the  jrreat  and  leading  doctrines  of  Redemption  ; 
but  an  avowed  enemy  to  bigotry  and  enthusiasm  of  every  kind. 
He  died  at  Worthing^  in  the  year  1813,*  and  was  succeeded  in 
ihe  pastoral  office  by  the  present  very  eloquent  and  popular  JtE;^. 
William  Bengo  Collteh,  D.  D.  F.  £i.  A.^  wba»  thopgh  hold- 
ing somewhat  different  tenets  to  those  of  his  predecessor^  whom 
,  he  loved  and  admired,  is  moderate  and  sensible,  and  has  not 
diminished  either  the  number,  or  the  respectability  of  this  congre- 
gation. 

Tlie  Ward  of  Dowgate  has  given  name  to  the  wharf,  the 
^  stairs,  and  the  street,  called  Dowgate  Hill.  According  to  Stowe, 
.  this  name  js  derived  from  its  descent :  a  better  etymology  is  Dwr 
Gate,  or  Water  Gate,  f  Chequer  Yard,  on  the  east  side  of  this 
,  Hill,  was  formerly  Chequer  Lane,  from  an  inn  bearing  that  sign; 
as  was  Carter  Ijine,  now  Bush  Lane,  for  its  stables  belongiag 
.  to  Carmen.  The  Chequers,  commonly  attached  to  the  public- 
.  houses  in  the  Metropolis,  was  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  War- 
.  /ens,  JBarls  of  Surrey,  who  had  the  exclusive  power  to  grant 

2X3  licenses 

*  Mr.  WoFthiogtoDj  besides  a  few  single  aermens,  pablished  a  Treatise  en 
f  laiions  and  the  Conic  Sections,  &c.     He  beqaeatlied  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 

'  perty,  about  4(X)0l.  to  an  amiable  young  lady  (the  daughter  of  a  brother 
clergyman)  whom  he  had  adopted  as  his  daughter,  being  himself  a  widower, 
and  having  no  children.  A  circumstance  attending  his  Will,  being  curious, 
and  perhaps  unprecedented,  is  worthy  of  being  recorded^  as  e^tabluhing  a 

.  yery  important  case.  Mr.  W.  died  rather  suddenly,  though  he  had  long 
been  unwell.  After  his  death  his  Will  could  not«  for  some  time,  be  found  ; 
at  length  one  was  discovered,  written  in  Short  Uand.  This  was  disputed  bj 
the  heir  at  law  ^  but  was,  after  considerable  debate  at  Doctors'  Commons, 

'  confirmed,  especially  as  it  was  supported  by  other  collateral-evidence.    The 

•  writer  of  thjs  brief  memoir,  has  more  than  once  heard  the  subject  of  it  de- 
clare, that  he  had  taken  care  for  the  future  comfort  of  Miss  Price,  who,  dor- 

*  ing  all  his  infirmities,  had  taken  so  much  care  of  him. 

•f  See  Part  I.  p.  75.    See  also  the  some  place  for  some  account  of  the  Wt 
ling  Strett.    Likewise  Pennant,  S94,  «p5. 
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licenses  to  bout^  of  entertainment    In  thit  yafd  ift  tbe  bwiM 
called  Plumber's  Hall. 

Near  this  place^  in  Turiiwheel  Lane,  formerly  stood  a  lai^ 
honse^  emphatically  called  The  Herher,  probably  a  corm^ion  of 
Harbour  Inn.  The  origin  of  this  Palace  is  not  known;  hot  it 
belonged  to  Edward  III.,  then  to  the  noble  family  of  the 
Scroopes;  after  them  to  the  Nevilles;  and  here  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury^  fieither-in-law  to  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  on  the 
I6th  of  January,  1458,  lodged,  with  dOO  men  at  the  famous  con- 
gress of  the  barons.  *  It  very  often  changed  masters :  from  the 
Nevilles,  it  came  to  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  At  length,  by 
attainder,  it  caine  to  the  Crown.  Richard  111.  repaired  it,  and 
called  it  The  King's  Palace.  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to  John, 
Earl  of  Oxford ;  the  following  year,  1603,  it  was  bestowed  on 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn ;  and  in  1604,  the  arbitrary  monarch  re- 
stored the  whole  by  Letters  Patent  to  Margaret  Plantagentt, 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  whom  he  afterwards  beheaded ;  and  with 
her  ended  the  Royal  line  of  the  Plantageneto.  The  Uerber 
then  once  more  came  to  the  Crown>  and  the  King  gave  it  to  Sir 
Philip  Hoby,  who,  four  years  afterwards,  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Doiil- 
phin,  a  draper.  The  Company  of  Drapers  purchased  it  of  him, 
in  the  year  1553;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  resold  to  Sir 
Thomas  Pullison,  Lord  Mayor  in  1584,  who  rebuilt  the  eutire 
premises,  which  were  subsequently  the  residence  of  the  celelHated 
circumnavigator.  Sir  Francis  Drake:  the  Great  Fire  put  an  end  to 
these  migrations  to  and  from  the  Berber,  by  destroying  the 
whole  concern. 

At  the  corner  of  Budge  Raw  f,  near  the  west  etad  of  IFof- 
Kng'treet,  a  busy  street,  but  narrow  and  dangerous  in  soiAe 
parU  to  pass,  stands  the  parish  church  of  ST.  ANTHOUN,  or, 
more  properly,  Sl  Anthony,  probably  so  called  from  St  An- 

tbonjf 

*  See  Stowe'i  Annali,  p.  660.  Also  Part  I.  p.  Hi,  at  scq.  of  Ibe  prctenc 
work. 

t  BiK^e  ]to»  has  its  Bane  Ironi  having  been  the  tcsideoce  bf  )«tioat  dcai^ 
ing  in  budge,  or  laob-skin  fur,  and  of  skhmen. 
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thpny,  of  Vienna,  who  had  a  cell^  founded  by  Henry  IL  When 
the  origio^  church  was  erected  is  not  known;  but  it  was  re- 
ediM  about  the  year  1399.  In  143L  John  de  Wells,  Lord 
Mayor  in  that  year,  built  the  sooth  aisle;  and  John  Tate,  citizen 
and  mercer,  rebuilt  the  whole  church  in  ldl3.  It  was  destroyed  ia 
1666,  and  rebuilt  of  stone  in  1682.  It  has  a  singular  appearance, 
and  is  covered  with  lead;  the  outside  is  of  the  Tuscan  order; 
but  the  roof  within,  being  an  eliptical  cupola,  with  port-hole  win* 
dows,  is  supported  by  eight  columns  of  the  Composite  order.  This 
cupola  is  adorned  with  fret-work  of  festoons.  The  curious  tower, 
of  two  stages,  is  terminated  by  a  beautiful  spire,  highly  orna- 
mented, with  port-holes,  pannels,  crockets,  &c.  It  was  built  by 
Cartwright,  but  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Nearly  opposite  this  church  is  the  street  called  ne  Tower 
Royal,  so  called  from  formerly  having  a  fortress  of  great  strength 
in  it,  the  remains  of  which  were  destroyed  in  1666. 

Bouf  Lane  extends  from  this  part  of  the  Metropolis  into 
Cheaptiide.  In  this  street  stands  the  Church  of  ST.  MARY 
ALDERMARY,  or  Mary  the  Older,  being  the  oldest  church  in 
the  city  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  an  ancient  and  beautiful 
modern  Gothic  structure,  built  after  the  Fire,  at  the  expense  of 
Henry  Rogers,  Esq. ;  it  cost  him  5000/.  The  steeple,  however,' 
was  added  at  the  public  charge,  with  money  arising  by  the  Coal 
Duty  in  1701.  It  is  a  stone  buildings  and  is  handsomely 
adorned  and  finished.  The  roof  is  decorated  with  circles,  Gothic 
arches,  and  branches  of  crocket- work  and  fret-work.  Four  square 
Gothic  towers,  with  fanes,  rise  from  the  four  corners  of  the  tower ; 
and  their  comers  have  pinnacles.  The  interior  has  no  peculiari- 
ties ;  but  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  corresponding  to  the  exterior : 
the  tpp  of  th^  nave  is  embattled ;  and  the  windows  have  trefoi) ' 
mull  ions. 

Here  was  interred  the  ingenious  and  excellent  Pereival  Pott, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  forty-two 
years.  He  died  December  22,  1788,  aged  75  years.  Among 
the  rectors  are  some  names  of  eminence.  Doctor  Lavington,  af- 

2Y4  knr^ 
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terwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  wrote  a  curioas,  hut  a  Yery  il? 
liberal  and  vnfair  Comparison  of  the  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists 
and  Papists,  a  pablication  whieh  I  have,  in  a  former  work,  had  an 
opportunity  of  protesting  against ;  also  the  learned  chancellor  of 
Lincoln^  Dr.  John  Taylor,  editor  of  the  Orations  of  Lysias  De- 
mosthenes, *  who  died  in  Sep.  1772. 

The  fabulous  History  of  Gerrard^s  Hall,  in  Boxing  Lane  is 
not  worth  detailing.  It  was  originally  a  large  bouse  built  hy 
Sir  John  Gisors,  of  which  Gerrard  is  said  to  be  a  corruption.  It 
is  now  fin  inn  for  coaches,  &c.  the  yaults  being  still  in  tolerably 
good  repair,  though  probably  nearly  600  years  old. 

In  Great  Trinity  Lane,  formerly  stood  the  Church  of  Tritdty 
tlie  Less,  the  parish  of  which  was  united  after  the  Fire  to  that  of 
^i.  Michael,  Queenhithc :  the  site  is  now  covered  by  the  Gerr 
man  Chapel,dL  neat  and  good  brick  building,  and  is  properly  called 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

At  the  south  comer  of  this  chapel  is  the  burial-ground  belong* 
Ing  to  fhe  united  parishes  of  St.  Trinity  and  St  Michaers;  for 
though  the  Crown  granted  the  ground  on  which  the  old  churc2| 
stood  to  the  Germaqi  )4i||herans,  they  did  not  also  graiit  them  the 
burial-ground, 

QEEAp  Stebe'^  mns  from  Old  Fish  ^treet  south,  to  Cheap^ 
side  north ;  and  is  a  very  busy  and  onnlep(  ^treet,  owing  to 
the  many  warehouses,  &c  with  which  it  abounds.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Bread  Market  kept  here ;  for  it  was  at  one  • 
time  unlawful  to  sell  bread  in  shops'  or  houses  as  it  is  sold  at 
present. 

This  street  is^  famous  in  the  annals  of  our  City  on  several  ac- 
counts ;  but  on  none  more  than  that  of  its  having  been  the  birth« 
place  of  the  immortal  JOHN  MILTON,  author  of  Paradise  Lo8|; 
whose  only  stain  is  that  of  having  attached  himself  to  the  in* 
terests  of  the  rebel  Parliament ;  but  in  this,  there  is  no  doubt^ 
he  acted,  not  from  the  vile  motives  which  instigated  so  many 
of 

*  I  have  giren  some  Account  of  this  wortby  man  in  Ptrt  L  Vol.  XIII^ 
pp.  134— 1S9,  of  "  Thb  BsAUTiss  or  Evoland,  &c«*' 
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0f  his  fellows;  but  being  a  repoblican  from  principle,  and  a 
Cbristian  from  conviction,  be  maintained  Ibe  integrity  of  hid. 
cbaracter  to  his  death,  and  iras  in  favoar  after  the  Restoration, 
flis  Aitber  was  a  scrivener  in  this  street,  where  also  bis  son, 
'  afterwards  Sir  Christopher  Milton,  was  bom.  Mention  has  been 
before  made  of  Milton  in  the  account  of  the  Chnrcb  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate.  A  female  descendant  of  his  was  lately  discovered 
in  very  poor  circnmstances.  I  know  not  whether  she  is  still 
living. 

On  the  east  side  stands  the  parish  charch  of  ST.  MILDRED, 
BREAD  STREET,  to  which,  after  the  Fire,  was  united  th«t 
of  St.  Margaret  Moses, 

The  front  is  of  freestone ;  the  other  parts  brick.  The  bean- 
tifal  dome  in  the  centre  is  richly  ornamented,  as  are  the  arches 
'  aroand  it.  The  tower  \»  square,  of  two  stages ;  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire ;  otherwise  this  edifice  has  nothing  meriting 
particular  mention,  except  that  the  patronage  belonged  for  many 
years  to  the  family  of  Crispe ;  of  which  the  name  of  Sir  Nicholas 
will  long  be  held  dear  by  every  true  patriot,  and  worthy  man :  he 
was  born  in  this  street,  in  the  year  1598 ;  and  died  in  1666,  ^'  be- 
loved by  the  great,  prayed  for  by  the  poor,  and  nniversally  esteem- 
ed and  regretted  by  all  ranks  of  people." 

About  the  middle  of  this  street,  add  partly  in  Watling  Street, 
stands  the  parish  church  of  ALLH  ALLOWS,  BREAD  STREET, 
the  old  church  of  which  was  of  very  ancient  date.  It  is  one  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  peculiars.  It  is  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  and  though  generally  plain,  has  rather  a  commanding 
effect.  The  stone  tower  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  has  a  balus- 
trade, and  four  pyramidal  pinnacles.  The  interior  has  no  pecn* 
liarity  of  character ;  but  there  have  been  several  eminent  per- 
sons apionf^  the  Rectors:  we  may  notice.  Dr.  Lyndivood, 
author  of  the  ''  Provincial  Constitutions/'  Dr.  Langton,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  St  David's ;  of  Salisbury ;  of  Winchester ;  and 
lastly.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  of  the  plague  in 
i&DO;  Dr.  Home,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  and  the  unfortunate 

Mr. 
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Mr.  8aHiiden«  who  suffisred  naityrdom  in  tha  crael  relpi  9f 
Maiy*  He  was  borat  at  Coventry ;  and  wa9  saci^ed  by  a 
1WJ  kanied  man,  WiUian  Chedaey,  S.  T.  P.  chaplain  to  the 
cruel  Bonner,  who  brought  so  laoch  disgrace  upon  the  church 
by  hia  tile  persecuting  spirit.  The  martyrdom  of  Saund«sra  waa 
levoDged  by  Elizabeth  on  Chedsey,  who  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
the  Fleet;  and  soon  after  died;  bat  whether  in  prison  or  not 
doea  not  appear  ;  he  was  himself  a  persecator,  and  deserved  hia 
&te» 

On  the  west  side  of  Brwd  Street  Hill,  is  the  Church  Yard 
of  Si,  Nickolas  OUtve :  the  cbqrch  was  not  re-built  after  the 
Fire;  but  the  parish  united  to  the  Church  of  ST.  NICHOLAS 
COLE  ABBEY,  properly  Cold  Abbey,  in  Old  Fish  Street. 
Stowe  says  it  was  called  Cold  Abbey,  from  ai^  inlet,  or  hay,  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  on  the  shore  of  the  Thames,  in  this  parish. 
Thia  church,  which  is  built  of  stone,  has  a  good  ^ect  oo  the 
south  side  of  Old  Fish  Street.  *  It  is,  however,  a  plain  build- 
ittg,  and  little  can  be  said  concerning  it  The  tower  is  s^uare^ 
and  has  a  firustnim  of  a  pyramid,  covered  with  lead,  with  a  bal- 
cony near  tbe  top.  The  interior  is  plain  ;  the  walls  are  oma^ 
meated  with  Composite  pedestals  and  pilasters^  supporting  a 
complete  entablature,  on  which  is  a  horizontal  ceiling,  divided 
into  ttomerous  plain  paiinek.  The  west  end  has  three  open  arches, 
fseept  the  lower  part9,  which  contain  Ionic  pilasters,  with  arched 
doors  between  them,  surrounded  by  rich  carvings  of  festoons,  &G, 
The  altar-piece  is  small,  and  of  the  Composite  order. 

A  tablet  informs  us  that "  This  Church  was  rebuilt  after  the  Fire 
of  London,  1666,  by  Act  of  Parliament  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
architect    The  expense  of  the  building  was  5<i,000/.'' 

At  the  comer  of  the  Old  Change,  so  called  on  account  of  a 
building  U8t;d  by  the  Kings  of  England  for  the  receipt  of  bullion 
to'fae  coined,  stands  the  parish  church  of  ST.  MARY  MAGDA- 
LEN, OLD  FISH  STREET,  to  which  the  Great  fire  united 
that  of  St.  Gregory.    This  is  a  plain  s^cture,  small,  but  well 

proportioned* 
*  Not  of  BiCMl  Street,  81  Mr.  Hftlcohs  states  it,  IV.  p.  645. 
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fnftiMmi,  tad  \m\%  wiUi  stone.  The  lower  is  divided  into 
two  stages,  IB  the  upper  of  which  is  a  large  wiadow  oa  eaok 
aide.  From  the  top  of  this  tower  the  work  soddeaiy  diminishes^ 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  having  the  appearance  of  high  steps 
on  eaoh  side.  From  which  steps  is  a  tarret^  crowned  with  a 
•hort  spire.  The  interior  has  nothing  worthy  of  particalar  de» 
scription,  the  wails  being  without  ornament;  but  the  galleries 
are  Composite ;  and  the  ceiling  is  neatly  docorated  with  arche^ 
«scatGheon8,  volutes,  foliage,  and  oomices.  The  altar-piece  is 
ef  the  Corinthian  order;  and  the  pnlpit  and  foot  are  very  hand- 


Some  particulars  of  this  parish  have  been  given  before  in  i 
tioning  Ludgate  Street. 

Old  Fisk-street,  was  so  called,  as  being  one  of  the  principal  re- 
•orU  of  Fishmongers,  &c. 

Fridojf'Street,  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  circum- 
ntance  connected  therewith ;  Friday  being  a  &st  day,  when  this 
ancient  market  was  throngly  attended,  and  many  fishmongers  are 
said  to  have  dwelt  here,  for  the  sake  of  conveniency  to  serre  the 
Friday's  markets.  It  is  at  present  a  very  good  street,  of  con- 
siderable trade  in  Manchester  and  other  goods.  The  White 
Horse  Inn  is  much  frequented  by  people  on  business  from  Bol- 
ton-in-le-Moors,  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Some  houses 
belonging  to  three  monasteries  formerly  stood  here.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  street  is  the  parish  church  of  ST.  MATTHEW, 
FRIDAY  STREET,  to  which,  after  the  Fire,  was  united  the 
parish  of  Si.  Peter^s,  West  Cheap.  This  church  is  perhaps  the 
plainest  structure  that  has  hitherto  passed  under  our  notice;  and 
it  in  well  that  It  is  nearty  enclosed  by  the  adjoining  houses.  The 
firoot  next  the  street  is  stone ;  the  walls,  however,  and  the  tower 
are  of  brick,  and  totally  destitute  of  ornament ;  the  sasM  obser- 
vation will  apply  to  the  interior,  eseept  the  pulpily  which  is  most 
lavishly  decorated  with  neat  carving  of  arches^  ahieUs,  vases, 
lesloons,  ioc. 

Dr.  Lewis  Bayly,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was  rector  of 

tills 
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<thi8  cliur<b,  in  1647;  he  meritB  notice  as  being  ihtwathoraf 
^*  The  Practice  of  Piety/*  a  work,  whicli,  in  these  enlighteoed 
times,  has  almost  sunk  into  oblivion,  being  read  only  by  a  few 
old  church-going  people,  who  vainly  imagine,  that  when  they  have 
done  their  duty,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  such  books 
as  this,  they  may  venture  to  hope  for  the  Divine  approbation. 
All  this  will  easily  be  accounted  for,  when  we.  reflect,  that  in 
the  dedication  '*  to  the  high  and  mighty  Prince  Charles  of 
Wales,''  the  author  tells  his  Highness,  that  "  he  bad  endea- 
voured to  extract  out  of  the  chaos  of  endless  controversies  the 
old  practice  of  true  piety,  which  flourished  before  the  contro- 
versies were  hatched  i"  It  was  formerly  very  popular,  and  used 
to  be  pot  on  the  same  shelf  with  that  other  obsolete  work  "  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,''  and  another  obscure  publication,  by  one 
Melmovth,  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  cajled  "  The  Great  Im- 
portance of  a  Religions  Life."  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge  has  hitherto  preserved  these  works  from  be- 
coming entirely  extinct. 

At  the  west  end  of  Watling  Street  stands  the  Church  of  ST. 
AUGUSTINE,  or  Austin,  dedicated  to  the  pious  but  somewhat 
haughty,  Augustine  monk,  generally  called  The  Apostle  iof  Eng- 
land, having  been  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  year 
590,  ^  U>  convert  the  Pagan  Saxons  to  Christianity,  was  created 
the  flrst  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  under  the  title  of  Arclibishop 
of  the  Saxons. 

This  is  a  substantial  stone  structure,  but  plain,  except  the 
steeple  am}  the  square  tower,  having  a  crotaria,  a  cupola,  and  a 
lantern,  adorned  with  vases,  and  a  spire,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  parabola.  The  interior  is  neat,  having  waiiisoot 
galleries,  with  projecting  pannels,  jScc  The  pulpit  is  richly  em- 
bellished with  carvings.  The  altar-piece  is  also  beautiful,  having 
four  Corinthian  cplupius,  with  a  capacious  arched  pediment  bear* 
iug  the  arms  of  England. 

In  Little  Carter  Lane,  Doctor's  Commons,  is  a  large  and 

very 
*  ^edc,  Eccles.  HUt.  I.  i.  c.  23. 


Virw  ol* 
te(m  /htm  dtt  /Ktiv.-  neuter. 
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tcry  exdelleDt  brick  bailding,  b«ing  a  Chapel^  or  MeetiDg  House 
of  English  Presbyterians.  It  is  nearly  square^  and  contains 
three  most  capacious  galleries.  There  is  not  another  place  of 
worship  among  the  Dissenters  in  London,  equal  to  it  for  the 
strength  and  neatness  of  its  interior.  It  has,  nevertheless,  a 
gloomy  and  sombre  appearance ;  and  exhibits  si  striking  contrast 
to  the  "  theatrical  style  of  decoration  adopted  in  iliany  of  the 
modern  chapels/' 

The  congregation  is  hut  small ;  though  the  present  minister^ 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Barrett,  is  highly  respected :  always  correct,  aud 
occasionally  eloquent.  In  this  chapel  the  celebrated  Richard 
Baxter  formerly  preached;  and  was  succeeded  by  the  almost 
equally  eelebrated  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy.  The  doctrines  taught 
at  this  place  are  what  are  sometimes  called  Arian,  or  Unitarian ; 
that  is,  when  any  peculiar  doctrines  are  taught.  But  Mr.  Barrett's 
usual  strain  is  on  general  and  practical  subjects.  This  chapel, 
being  very  roomy,  is  often  liberally  opened  for  the  use  of  the  Cal- 
vinists,  on  great  public  occasions,  charity  sermons,  &c.  This  ac- 
commodation is  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity<--wonld  it 
were  reciprocal  f 

I  have  now  led  the  reader  to  the  end  of  the  present  Mmte,  and 
am  extricated  from  that  labyrinth  of  churches,  chapels,  public 
buildings,  &c.  with  which  on  every  hand  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded: we  will,  therefore,  hasten  to  a«(ronclusioii  of  the  present 
volume,  by  a  few 

Historical,  Topograpbical,  and  Descriptive  Sketches 
OF  the  Parishes  of  St.  Br/db's,  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
West,  St.  Andrew's,  Hulrorn;  part  op  St.  Giles's 
IN  THE  Fields,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  not  yet  described. 

The  parish  CHURCH  OF  ST.  BRIDGET,  commonly  called 
St.  Brides's,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hhricB  in 
London;  the  high*towering  spire,  in  particular,  is  among  the 

happiest 
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fafpiert  dbrts  of  the  skill  of  Sir  Chrisliqpber  Wren,  afitt  i 
plan  it  was  built.  The  body  of  tbe  chorcb^  bowe? er,  is  fhin^ 
iut  withal  very  oeat.  It  is  impoasible,  in  tcordi,  to  oonvey  as 
accurate  idea  of  the  various  btauUes  of  the  atoeple^  and«  *'  u- 
lbrtiiiuitely,ike  aituation/'  of  tbe  chiircb«  surrounded  with  bonaei^ 
"^  precludes  a  fair  sight  of  it  from  every  place,  but  that  where 
It  4s  seen  to  the  greatest  disadvantage*  immediately  under  if 
Tbe  annexed  View,  taken  from  Blackfriar'a  Bridge,  wiD,  however, 
assist  the  reader,  very  materially,  in  forming  a  conception  of  this 
csqaisile  piece  of  woikmansbip. 

The  bwest  part  of  the  steeple  consists  of  a  plain  acpmie 
lower,  with  a  port-hide  light;  this  supports  a  range  of  eleganft 
Corinthian  pillars  and  pilasters;  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
Jarge  ardhed  window ;  over  tbe  entablature  is  a  nearly  semi* 
circular  pediment ;  above,  at  the  comers  of  the  tower  are  large 
.flaming  nms.  From  tbe  centre  rises  a  beautiful  octagonal  open- 
work, or  spirie  lanterns  with  arches,  supported  by  handsome 
Tuscan  pilasters ;  in  the  centre  of  each  arch  is  a  cherub.  Above 
the  entabkiture,  rises  a  somewhat  lesser  piece  of  open-work,  of 
tbe  Ionic  order;  but  in  other  respects  like  the  former;  above 
this,  and  still  reduced,  is  another  story,  of  a  similar  character; 
and  above  that,  a  fourth,  with  pilhirs  of  the  Corinthian  order; 
without  cherubim;  but  having  port- boles  over  the  arches.  Tbe 
entablature  is  crowned  with  small  flaming  urns,  eight  in  number, 
corresponding  with  the  lowest  story,  or  tower,  which  contains  n 
fine  peal  of  twelve  bells.  The  whole  terminates  in  a  beautiful 
obelisk,'*  with  a  bell,  fane,  and  cross.  The  exquisite  proportion 
preserved  in  each  of  these  stories,  and  indeed  the  keeping  alto- 
gether, is  clearly  tbe  work  of  a  great  master.  If  my  memory 
does  not  fail  me,  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  Sir  Christopher 
used  to  call  it  "  his  monument.'' 

The 

•  A  few  years  ago,  the  old  obelisk  was  taken  down;  and  it  bas  stood  for 
tale,  almost  erer  since,  in  the  yard  of  a  stone-mason,  in  the  City-Road,  ex- 
hibiting a  cnrioas  appearance,  as  of  a  large  extinguisher. 
8 


The  interior  is  alto  exceedingly  ricb.  The  roof  of  fbe  natve  k 
camerated^  and  beadtifaHy  adorned  with  fret-woik  irdfea,  bb- 
tHeen  each  of  which  k  a  pannel  of  crocket  and  fret- Worts,  «ii4 
ft  port-hole  window.  Like  the  steeple,  the  whole  chnrch  tea 
very  correct  keeping,  if  perhaps,  we  except  iSnt  sotoewhstt  lieaty 
galleries,  of  Wainscot,  supported  hy  rows  of  rich  Doric  colnnnfs, 
between  which  ftre  noble  arches  ornamented  -with  iroseS.  "Hm 
coved  roof  is  elevated  ^n  pillars  nnd  arches,  correspondfOg 
with  those  below,  and  having  entablemeiits  of  the  Tttftcan  4r* 
der ;  the  groinings  of  the  arches,  are  also  flie  same  us  the 
gallery  arches,  with  a  large  rose  between  large  inoolded  batteiiea; 
on  the  key-stone  of  each  arch  is  a  seraph,  and  in  the  midAe'ft 
f»lank  shield,  with  compartments  and  imposts  heanlifidlf  «ijb» 
cuted. 

The  pnlptt  is  of  oak,  richly  carved  und  veneered ;  with  beanli* 
fill  foliage,  representing  oak  branches ;  but  it  is  at  present  (May« 
1815)  undergoing  a  complete  repair,  and  tire  sonndiog-tMSnl  is 
taken  away. 

The  altar-piece  is  exquisitely  fine,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  six  beautiful  pillars,  painted  stone  colour.  With  entablatuM 
and  circular  pediment,  embellished  with  lamps,  chembim,  &c. 
richly  gilt  Over  the  entablature  is  a  Bible  opened  at  theiGos- 
pel  of  St.  Lnke;  a  grand  drimson  eortain,  4nd  a  mostbeaoliiil 
Crlory  of  painted  glata,  with  the  paintings  of  «Hoses  and  Aasstt 
on  each  side  of  the  ttsiml  tmblets,  have  akogether  n  very  mtg- 
nifieent  appearance.  The  whole  is  enclosed 'with  a  rail  and  ban* 
Ulster,  and  the  floor  paved  with  black  tnd  white  marUe.  The 
font,  which  is  never  need,  the  christeuiiigB  being  now  always  per* 
formed  in  the  vestry,  is  in  a  pew  near  the  west  end  of  the  sonth 
aide;  it  was  saved  from  the  mins  of  the  old  church;  the  pedes- 
tal'is  of  black,  and  the  bason  of  white  marble.  On  the  bason  are 
the  arms  of  Hothersall,  *  with ''  Deo  et  Ecclesis  Bx  J>ono  Hen- 
rifii  Hothersall  Anno  16ld.'' 

The 

*  Mr.  Alklcolitf  has  not  copied  this  correctly. 
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The  organ  is  very  large  and  fine-toned;  and  is  adorned  witli 
Domerotts  rieh  ornaments,  and  statues  of  Fame. 

The  vestry,  a.t  the  south-west  comer,  was  bniU  in  1797,  and 
is  one  of  tlie  most  capacious  and  convenient  in  ]x>ndoD«  It  it 
hung  round  with  ground  plans,  neatly  framed  and  glazed,  of  the 
several  Estates,  &c.  belonging  to  the  parish,  a  good  view  of  the 
churchy  a  large  looking-glass,  &c.  The  church  books  are  pre- 
served in  a  strong  iron  box.  Under  the  Vestry  is  a  very  excellent 
vault,  in  which  several  bodies  are  deposited. 

Upon  entering  this  church  by  the  western  door,  we  pass  under 
the  tower,  "  supported  by  four  large  square  pillar«,  from  which 
springs  a  beautiful  dome.  Such  is  its  simplicity,  no  one  would 
imagine  it  sustained  so  tremendous  a  weight.  The  space  beneslh 
the  organ  is  dark ;  but  the  blaze  of  light  which  breaks  on  the 
spectator  iu  passing  into  the  choir  improves  the  grand  effect  oi  tbe 
architecture.'' 

The  wall  of  the  burial-ground  rises  nearly  twenty  feet  above 
the  pavement  in  Bride  Lane;  over  this  wall  the  chnrch  and  stee- 
ple appear  to  a  prodigious  height. 

This  chnrch  was  repaired,  by  authority  of  Parliament  in 
1796. 

The  Vicarage  is  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster. After  many  disputes  and  law-suits  concerning  the  im- 
propriator's dues,  instituted  by  Townley,  the  leasee  of  the  Deau 
and  Chapter,  a  general  accommodation  took  place,  which  was 
confirmed  by  parliament,  in  1706,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
parishioners,  who  have  now  only  a  modus  of  400/.  per  annum, 
which  sum,  upon  a  large  rental  of  this  parish,  is  very  slightly 
felt.* 

Of  the  early  history  of  this  interesting  qhurch,  I  have,  un/br- 
tunately,  but  little  room  to  dilate.  St.  Bridget,  to  whom  it  ii 
dedicated,  was,  we  are  told,  an  Irish  Lady  of  great  piety  and 
goodness.    Stowe  informs  us,  that  the  original  church  was  very 

stni/l 
*  Mai.  Lend.  I.  p.  5Sr. 
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HOiaU  I  aud  thai  it  was  afterwards  only  the  choir  to  the  body  of 
the  chnrch  and  side  aisles^  which  were  baiit  at  the  charge  of 
WiUiam  Vinor^  or  Venner,  Esq.  Warden  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  in 
the  year  1480,  and  John  Ulsthorp,  WiUiam  Evishaiii«  John 
Wigan,  &c.  founders  of  several  chantries. 

la  1666  the  church  was  burnt  down,  and  was  rebuilt  very 
•olidly  of  stone,  in  1680.  It  has  been  several  times  beautified  t 
the  parishioners,  indeed,  seem  always  to  have  possessed  a  more 
than  ordinary  de^ee  of  attachment  to  their  church,  of  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  tiiey  have  abundant  cause  to  be  proud«  The 
money  expended  in  rebuilding  it  amounted  to  11,430/, 

On  the  18lh  of  June,  1764,  happened  a  most  dreadful  storm, 
when  a  stream  of  lightning  fell  upon  the  spire ;  but  such  was  its 
great  strength,  that  it  resisted  the  violence  of  the  concussion, 
though  several  stones  were  forced  from  their  places,  one  of  which 
fell  through  the  roof  into  the  north  gallery,  and  another  into  a 
house  in  Bride  Lane.  Part  of  a  column  under  the  spire  was  almost 
fhippedaway ;  as  was  also  a  large  part  of  the  north-east  corner 
at  the  bottom  of  the  spire,  with  some  of  the  vases,  and  one  of  the 
chain  bars  split  asunder.  Great,  indeed,  was  the  damage  done ; 
the  expence  of  repairing  it  being  estimated  at  9000/.* 

Scaiblds  were  no  sooner  erected  to  restore  the  spire,  than  a 
violent  wind  broke  them  short  off  above  Uie  stone- work. 

Another  accident,  by  lightning,  fell  to  this  sph*e  in  the  year 
1805  y  but  it  has  since  been  repaired ;  and  though  the  steeple 
is  rather  lower  now  than  it  was  formerly,  it  is  more  secure  than 
ever.  An  iron  rod  couductor  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  spire« 
and  down  the  middle  of  the  two  highest  stones,  after  which  it  is 
directed  to  the  outside,  and  so  runs  down  the  side  of  the  church 
into  the  ground.  The  upper  parts  are  often  most  severely  tried 
by  the  large  flag  which  flows  from  the  stafT  on  rejoicing  days ; 
I  am  not  the  first  writer  that  has  entertaiuml  and  expiesaed  a 
fear  of  the  consequences. f 
Part  HI.  2  Z  Among 

*  See  the  Pbilotophical  Transsctiout  for  S764«  in  whicli  aro  gives  several 
weIl-eograve4  plates,  and  a  very  oiinttte  4ctail  of  the  damage  done, 
t  (ee  Mai.  Lond.  Red.  I.  370. 
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Among  the  m&nlinieuts  and  monumental  inscriptions^  we  finJ 
the  name  of  one  of  our  novelists,  Samuel  Richardson,  author 
of  Pamela,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  &c.  It  is  on  the  pavement  in  the 
middle  of  the  aisle;  but  the  inscription  is  nearly  worn  away. 

The  house  in  which  this  excellent  man  resided  is  in  a  narrow 
passage  between  Water  Lane  and  Salisbury  Square.  He  died  ia 
1761,  aged  seventy-tw».  He  was  many  years  au  eminent  printer 
in  this  parish.*  Here  also  was  interred  Mrs.  Martha  Richardson^ 
and  two  sons,  William  and  SamueU  all  in  1730.  Also  Elizabeth 
Richardson,  1773,  aged  seventy-seven,  and  Thomas  Veasea 
Richardson,  nephew  of  Samuel,  1732,  aged  sixteen. 

This  church  also  contains  the  body  of  Isaac  Romilly,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  175i),  There  are  many  others,  but  few  of  any  gresrt 
interest :  we  may  mention,  however,  Mr.  Bingley  wha  lies  buried 
in  the  church*yard,  along  with  his  wife,  to  whose  memory  be 
inscribed,  some  decent  lines.  Mr.  Biugley  was  a  bookseller  in 
this  parish,  and  was  famous  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  contest 
between  Wilkes  and  the  ministry.  He  was  somewhat  severely 
punished ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  proceedings ;  and,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
He  died  Oi^tober  23,  I7d9,  aged  sixty-one.f 

The  famous  Wyuken  de  Worde,  whom  the  Dunciad  thus  men- 
tions: 

"  There  Caxton  slept,  with  Wynkeii  by  his  tide, 
Oae  caa'd  in  calf,  and  one  in  strong  cow  hide," 

is  said,  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  to  have  been  "  interred  before  the  high 
altar  of  St.  Katharine,  although  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  witkiit 
the  church  or  its  register.'^  He  gave,  by  his  will,  dated  June  tlie 
5th,  1(334,  \0».  to  the  fraternity  of  our  Lady,  to  pray  for  bis 

sool* 

•  See  II  portrait  of  him  ia  Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  LXll.  p.  784,     Mr.  Malcolm, 
wl^o  alio  makes  this  rcfcreace,  has  preserved  a  view  of  the  house  in  wl>>^'' 
«*  Clarissa"  was  writlen,  among  "  Plates  lo  illustrate  Mr.  Lysous's  Environs 
of  LonduD."    See  also  Nichols's  <*  Aiiecdotes  of  Bowyer." 
t  See  Gent  Mag.  Vol.  LXIX.  pp.  995. 


■ouL  De  Worde  vai  a  nttiTe  of  Loitaine^  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bronght  to  Enifland  by  Caxton^  our  6rst  printer;  after  whoso' 
death  he  became  very  emiifent,  and  printed  many  works  from 
types  of  his  own  founding.  He  lived  in  Fleet  Street ;  and  his 
"  messuage,  or  inn/'  was  called,  at  different  times,  the  Falcon 
and  the  Son.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Anker- 
wyk ;  and  was  given,  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  to  William  Breton,  in  consideration  of  service  and  sar-' 
render  of  letters  patent  for  divers  other  lands,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  91, 6s.  Sd, 

Among  the  burials,  we  notice  the  flame  of  Sir  Ric^hard  Baker, 
author  of  "  The  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England/'  and  seve- 
ral other  works ;  particularly  "  Cato's  Moral  Distichs  varied  iii 
verse ;"  "  Meditations  and  Disquisitions  on  certain  Psalms  or 
David ; "  *'  Meditations  and  Prayers  npon  the  Seven  Days  of  the 
Week ;"  an  "  Essay  for  Laymen  writing  on  Divinity  /'  "  Short 
MediUtions  on  the  Fall  of  Lucifer ;"  "  A  SolilOqOy  of  the  Soul, 
or  a  Pillar  of  Thoughts/' «'  Theatrum  RedivivuiA,  of  the  Theatre 
Vindicated;  in  answer  to  Prynne's  "  Ristriomestix /'  ''Thea- 
trum Triumphans,  or  a  Discourse  of  Plays."  Sir  Richard  also 
translated  Malvezzi's  Discourses  on  Tacitus ;  and  the  three  first 
parts  of  Balzac's  lictters.  "  He  was/'  says  Anthony  Wood, 
'*  a  person  tall  and  comely^  of  good  disposition  and  odmirable 
discourse,  religious^  and  well-read  in  various  faculties,  especially 
iu  divinity  and  history,  as  appears  from  the  books  he  composed/' 
All  his  virtues  and  talents,  however,  conld  not  screen  him  from 
the  attacks  of  misfortune :  for  his  life  was  terminated  in  great 
poverty  and  distress  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  in  February,  1644. 

In  1792,  was  buried  here,  James  Wright,  Esq.  secretary  to 
Lord  North  :  the  unrelenting  hand  of  a  creditor  kept  him  con- 
fined in  the  Fleet  Prison,  till  he  died  of  grief,  as  the  register  seta 
forth,  and  thus  "  gave  hit  enemies  the  slip  for  ever :"  the  year 
before  that,  Clement  Ives,  Esq.  a  Norfolk  Justice,  was  carried 
from  the  same  abode  of  wrelchednesa  to  this  house  of  rest 

2  Z  2  I  most 
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I  must  not  omit  to  mentioD,  among  the  hurialci,  the  name  of 
Corinna,  [Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas,]  whom  Po|>e  has  immortai- 
lized  in  "  The  Doociad»"  She  was  born  in  1675,  and,  after  a 
life  of  ill  health  and  misfortunes,  died  Pebnmry  3,  1730,  aiid 
was  buried  in  the  Fleet  Market  Ground,  on  the  5lli  of  the  saoie 
month.  Mrs.  Thomas  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  Pope»  who 
never  failed  to  resent  an  injury,  real  or  supposed.  He  once  paid 
her  a  visit,  in  company  with  Henry  Cromwell,  Esq.  whose  let- 
ters, by  some  accident,  fell  into  her  bauds,  with  some  of  Pope's 
answers.  As  soon  as  Cromwell  died,  that  artful  piratical  book* 
aeller,  Corll,  found  means  to  wheedle  the  letters  fronn  ber,  sod 
immediately  printed  them  ;  which  so  enraged  Pope,  thai  he  never 
forgave  her.  She  was  a  delicate,  yet  sprightly  and  enlertaiuiitg' 
writer ;  and  Mr.  Malone  has  amply  defended  her  against  Pope's 
virulence,  and  the  prejudice  that  naturally  attaches  itself  to 
poverty  and  muifortune.* 

In  the  year  1610,  Dr.  Abbot,  Bishop  of  London^  oonseoiated 
a  parcel  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  Fleet  Ditoh,  for  a  new 
buriaUgroundy  being  given  for  that  purpose  by  the  Earl  of  Dor* 
8et,t  on  condition  that  the  parish  should  not  bury  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  church.  After  the  fire  in  1666,  his  bouse  being  de^ 
stroyed,  whose  windows  faced  the  south  side,  the  parish  obtained 
a  revocation  of  the  restriction  on  payment  of  a  very  small  quit 
rent.  On  the  west  side  of  Fleet  Market  is  still  a  pretty  large  piece 
of  ground  belonging  to  this  parish,  in  which  many  <^  the  iuha* 
bitants  have  vaults  or  graves. 

The  bowels  of  the  right  honourable  lord  treasarer,  Thomas 
Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  were  interred  in  the  ohorch-yard 
grsund,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1608.  In  1677,  was  buried  here 
f'rancia,  Glisson,  M.  D. :  he  was  an  eminent  pbyaictan,  born  at 
Rompisham,  in  Dorsetsiiire,  in  the  year  1597.  He  wrote  a  Trea* 
lise  on  the  Ricketts,  in  latin ;  and  several  other  valuable  jaedical 

and 

•  See  Mslobie^  Ufe  of  Dryden. 
t  Le  Neve'f  Protestant  Bubops,  spud  MsJ.  Load.  I.  367. 
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^tid  anatonical  works.  He  discovered  the  Cap$ula  eamntunis, 
or  Vagina  port€B  ;  and  gave  rultss  fbr  distinguisliing  the  Vena 
cava  porta  et  voMafellea,  in  excamiiting  the  tiver.* 

Dr.  Charles  Davenant,  son  of  Sir  Wiltiain*  whom  the  readet 
will  find  mentioned  in  the  accoont  of  Charter- House  8qiiare>  was 
buried  here.  He  was  M.  P.  for  St.  Ives ;  wrote  one  or  two  tra« 
g:edies ;  and  several  political  works  of  value. 

Among  the  vicars  we  -find  some  celebrated  names:— John 
Taylor^  alias  Cardmaker,  S.  T.  B.  was  first  a  Franciscan  friar^ 
afterwards  married,  appointed  reader  in  St.  Paul's  by  Edward  VI. 
chancellor  of  Wells,  of  which  he  was  deprired  by  Mary,  commit- 
ted to  Broad  Street  Compter;  and  on  the  30th  of  May,  1555,  was 
burnt  at  Smithfield,  with  John  Warne,  one  of  the  numerous  vie* 
tims  of  that  infamous  reigu.  Richard  Buudy,  D.  D.  was  vicar  in 
1732.  He  published  "  Apparatus  Biblicus,  or  an  Introduction 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures/'  After  his  death  appeared  several  Ser« 
mons.  Lectures,  k,c  John  Blair,  L.  L.  D.  author  of  **  Chronolo- 
gical Tables,''  folio ;  and  '*  Lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  posthumous;  he  resigned  the  vicarage  iu  1776; 
died  in  1782;  at|d  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  pre- 
sent vicar  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clare,  M.  A. 

The  Precinct  of  White  Friars  is  an  independent  district,  or 
parish,  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  St  Bride's,  it  is  very 
Rmall  in  extent,  being  at  present  chiefly  occupied  by  Bouverie- 
street,  built  an  the  site  of  several  ruinous  places.  The  inhabitants 
maintain  their  own  poor,  and  collect  their  own  taxes.  They  have 
no  churchwarden,  but  two  collectors.  The  precinct  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  the  River  Thames,  between  New  Bridge  Street  and 
the  Temple,  This  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  sanctuaries,  or  pn- 
viliged  places,  which  William  HI.  very  properly  put  down. 

This  church  belonging  to  the  priory  of  the  Carmelites,  monks 
of  the  White  Friars,  formerly  stood  in  Water  Lane.  This  priory 
was  founded  by  Sir  Richard  Gray,  in  the  year  1241.    At  the 

2  Z  3  suppression 
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suppression  it  was  valued  pit  63/.  2s,  4d.*  Harry  gave  tha 
pbapter  House,  &c.  to  bis  pbysiciau.  Sir  William  Butts;  the 
library  be  gave  or  sold  to  Richard  Morrison ;  a  messuage  and 
jchamber,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  house  and  buildings 
under  the  premises,  two  gardens^  stables,  &c.  fell  to  Lord  De  la 
Warr ;  and  one  messuage  to  Thomas  Boqhier, 

The  houses^  after  the  Dissolution,  were  inhabited  by  several 
persons  of  considjerable  note  ;  but  the  right  of  sanctuary,  granted 
in  1608,  caused  the  precinct  to  become  a  nest  of  loose  and  disor- 
derly persons;  and  the  respectable  tenants  consequently  left  it. 
Some  parts  of  it,  even  at  present,  are  horrid  sinks  of  vice.  A 
^larrow  lane,  called  Lombard  Street,  but  for  what  reason  I  know 
not,  was  a  place  of  great  irregularity,  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  long  before  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  granted 
to  the  Precinct.  The  Carmelite  Friars  complained  to  the  king, 
that  many  lewd  women  harboured  in  this  street ;  and  their  tu* 
mults  so  disturbed  the  religious,  that  letters  were  sent  from  the 
king  to  tbe  lord  mayor  and  aldermep  to  remove  the  nuisance, 
liombard  Street  is  still  notorious  as  a  harbour  for  disorderly 
women.  Mr.  Butterworth,  the  law  bookseller;  now  M.  P.  for 
Coventry,  has  erected,  or  fitted  up,  a  place  for  a  Methodist 
i^eeting-house,  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion,  in  this  street. 

BRIDEWELL  HOSPITAL,  is  one  of  the  five  royal  hospitals. 
It  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  palace  belonging  to  seve- 
ral kings  of  England.  Here  King  John  held  bis  court  Within 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  palace  there  was  a  well,  dedicated  to 
St.  Bridget;  hence  originated  the  name  of  Bridewell  Palace. 
fiiis  spot  constituted  part  of  the  western  arx  palatina  of  the  city, 
which  stood  near  the  river  Fleet. 

In  the  year  1087,  William  the  Conqneror  gave  many  of  the 
choicest  materials  towards  the  rebuilding  of  St.  PauPs  cathedral^ 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  Henry  I.  gave  as  many  of  the 
stones,  from  the  castle-yard,  as  served  to  enclose  and  form  the 

gates 
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gtttea  and  precinct  of  the  church.  Notwithstanding  this,  Ihe 
(dwelling  remaiued>  and  became  the  residence  of  several  of  our 
jHonarcha.*  It  remained  neglected  till  Cardinal  Wolsey  resided 
here,  in  1522.  Henry  VIII.  rebuilt  the  palace  in  the  space  of 
.six  weeks,  iii  a  most  magnificent  mariner,  for  the  reception  of  the 
Emperor,  Charles  V.  who  visited  England  in  1522  :  his  imperial 
majesty,  however,  lodged  in  Blackfriars,  and  his  strtte  in  the 
new  palace;  a  gallery. of  communication  was  fiong  over  the  Fleet 
Ditch,  where  New  Bridge  Street  now  stands ;  and  a  passage  was 
cat  through  the  City  wall  into  the  emperor's  apartments. 

In  1529,  dnring  the  negociations,  &c.  at  Blackfriars  respecting 
the  king's  marriage  with  Queen  Catharine,  his  majesty  very  often 
lodged  in  the  Bridewell  Palace.  It  afterwards  fell  into  decay ; 
and  was  granted,  by  Edward  VI.  to  Bishop  Ridley,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  converted  to  some  charitable  nse.  It 
became,  however,  a  house  of  correction  for  vagabonds  of  all  deno- 
minations. It  is  now  used  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  and  also  as  a 
hospital,  or  house  of  industry,  for  poor  male  children. 

That  ill-managed  business,  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
was  a  dreadful  shock  to  humanity.  That  act,  nitended,  as  it 
was  pharisaically  boasted,  to  reform  abuses,  and  check  vice,  de- 
prived myriads  of  unf<urtuaate  wretches  of  all  means  of  supporting 
a  miserable  existence : — while  almost  all  charitable  assistance 
was  withdrawn  from  the  existing  poor,  the  objects  of  charity  sud- 
denly increased.  Nor  was  this  the  only  evil  that  followed  the 
oppression  of  the  lay-landlords,  who  succeeded  by  rack-rents,  or 
by  employing  a  few  shepherds,  instead  of  many  labourers,  filled 
the  cities  and  towns  with  swarms  of  the  indigent  idle,  so  that 
the  industrious  part  of  the  community  were  compelled  to  sustain 
an  almost  insupportable  burthen.  The  landlords,  also,  after  their 
avarice  and  hard  dealings  had  thrown' multitudes  into  this  situa- 
tion, very  unreasonably  imagined  that  they  could  remedy  the 
disorder  they  had  occasioned,  by  the  severity  of  the  law ;  and 
.therefore,  in  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  VI.  an  act  passed  foi 

2  Z  4  punishing 
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fitttiishiDg:  vagabonds,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  «nd  inpotenl. 
This  act,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  wiik 
any  very  beneficial  conBeqoeiices,  for  London  oontiBoed  to  be  pee* 
tered  with  ruguea  and  vagabonds.  It  was,  noreover,  thought» 
that  tho  mere  crime  of  vagrancy,  which  this  law  was  iutend«rd  to 
punish»  did  not,  in  fact^  merit  a  chastisement  so  severe  as  that 
to  which  it  was  then  subject,  and  the  act  was  repealed,  at  least  8# 
far  as  related  to  making  idle  people  slaves. 

Btill  the  distresses  of  the  poor  increased ;  and  the  city  bad  no 
means  of  reforming,  or  even  of  employing,  the  numerous  idle  va« 
gabonds  which  were  daily  increasing  in  number.  Bishop  Ridley, 
ihefeforei  hit  upon  the  palace  of  Bridewell  as  a  honse  of  in» 
dustry  and  correction  ;  and  perceiving  that  the  rapacious  oour* 
tiers  were  procuring  from  the  young  monarch  the  remainder  of 
the  church  plunder  and  other  efftcts  at  low  prices^  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  the  decayed  palace  of  Bridewell.  He  wrote  to 
Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  and,  after  some  difficulty, 
procured  those  buildings,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  benevolent 
olyects  of  his  institution. 

In  ldd3,  Bdward  VL  finally  gave  his  royal  palace  to  the 
mayor,  commonalty |  and  citiaens,  to  be  a  working** honse  for  the 
poor  and  idle  persons  of  the  city^  and  to  b«i  a  house  of  correction, 
with  700  mariLS  of  land,  formerly  of  the  possessions  of  the  boose 
of  Savoy,  and  all  the  bedding  and  furniture  of  the  said  honse,  to- 
wards the  maintenanoe  of  Bridewell,  and  the  hospital  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  Southwark.  Edward  died  soon  after  the  grant  was 
made ;  and  it  was  not  till  two  years  afterwards  that  the  city 
could  enter  upon  the  premises,  when  the  grant  was  confirmed  by 
Queen  Mary. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  farther  particulars  of  the  nature 
and  objects  of  this  royal  foundation.  Its  interests  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  incorporated  with  those  of  Christ's  Hospital,  of  which 
an  ample  description  has  already  been  given.  This  is  not 
merely  a  place  of  punishment,  but  an  hospital  for  the  virlaons 
bringing  up  of  youth  to  some  usefiil  trade  or  profession* 

The 
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The  HoBpital  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  dreadful  fire  of  1666 1 
bjit  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  restore  it ;  and^  at  an  ex* 
pence  of  about  6CXX)/.  the  present  buildings  were  erected.  The 
prison  was  reboilt  long  afterwards. 

No  part  of  the  original  building  now  appears  to  the  front,  which 
is  on  the  west  side  of  New  Bridge  Street  At  present  there  is 
bat  one  vast  qnadrangle,  as  the  remnants  of  the  old  stroctare 
whieh  crossed  it  north  aad  south,  have  been  taken  down,  and 
very  lately  rebuilt.  There  is  a  plain  chapel ;  hot  it  has  nothing 
to  reoommend  it  to  partieolar  notice.  The  front  of  the  prison  is 
in  the  south-west  comer ;  the  hall  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  south  side«  This  is  a  meet  extensive  room,  having  a  hand- 
some chimney-piece  at  each  end,  and  arcades  at  the  sides.  The 
ceiling  is  horizontal,  and  without  other  ornament  than  two 
flowersi  whence  the  lustres  depend.  Facing  each  other  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  are  bow  windows,  ornamented  with  semi* 
domes,  brackets,  festoons,  &€.  &c.  The  other  windows  are 
arched,  and  rows  of  ovai  aperlnre  are  extended  above  them.  At 
the  west  end,  and  over  the  chimney,  is  a  large  picture,  by 
Holbein,  of  Edward  VI.  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  charter  of 
this  Hospital  to  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  London.  The  King 
holds  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  rests  the  base  of  the  sceptre  gently 
upon  it  He  is  seated  on  the  throne,  and  clothed  in  robes  of 
crimson  lined  with  ermine,  and  Is  crowned.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  George  Barnes,  clothed  in  scarlet  robes,  kneels  on  the  right 
side  of  the  King,  and  receives  the  Charter  with  his  hand  crossed 
over  his  breast :  by  him  is  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Thomas 
Goodrich,  Bishop  of  £l>.  Lord  Chancellor,  with  some  other 
officers  of  state.  In  one  corner  of  the  picture  Holbein  has  placed 
his  own  head.  Vertne  engraved  a  print  from  this  pictnre.  On 
the  sides  of  it  are  whole  length  portraits  of  Charles  IL  and  James 
II.  There  are  several  other  pictures,  chiefly  portraits,  in  various 
parts  of  the  room. 

Sridemell  Preemct  extends  from  some  houses  in  Bride  Lane 
to  Bridge  Street;  thence  to  the  water  side,  and  the  lower  end  of 
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Dorset  Street,  on  the  east  side,  nearly  to  St  Bride's  Charity 
School.  It  includes  Water  Street,  Tudor  Street,  Edward  Street, 
uid  part  of  Chatham  Square.  It  is  represeoted  by  a  chaplaio, 
two  chapel  wardens,  a  constable,  and  subordinate  officers. 

The  Bisbops  of  St.  David's  had  formerly  their  town  residence 
opposite  the  north  end  of  Bridewell.  The  Bishops  of  Salisbury 
had  their  mansion  on  the  site  of  Dorset  Street,  extending,  in 
part,  from  Fleet  Street  to  the  river,  the  principal  part  of  it  stand* 
ing  on  the  clean,  retired  paved  court,  now  called  BelPs  Build* 
ings;  the  rest  of  the  grounds  were  gardens,  and  a  Wiidemess  ; 
l^ence  the  name  of  Wilderness  Lane,  turning  at  No.  d9,  Dorset 
Street :  hence,  too,  the  names  of  Salisbury  Court  and  Square. 

The  Vaccine  Society;  the  Gasometer,  in  Dorset  Street;  and 
some  other  objects  of  importance  in  this  neighbourhood,  will 
demand  onr  attention,  before  we  finally  qoit  the  parish;  &t 
present,  however,  we  will,  as  more  connected  with  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article,  concerning  Bridewell,  give  some  account  of 
THE  FLEET  PRISON,  on  the  east  side  of  Fleet  Market. 

Prisma  de  la  Fleet,  *  which  was  the  early  name  of  this  place, 
is  of  very  great  antiquity ;  but  the  precise  date  of  its  origin  I  no 
where  find.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  first 
Richard,  which  was  from  1189,  to  1199;  it  is  probably,  however, 
of  much  earlier  date;  the  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  little 
river  on  the  eastern  bunks  of  which  it  was  erected. 

The  monarch  just  mentioned,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
confirmed  to  Osbert,  brother  to  the  Chancellor  of  England,  WiK 
liam  Longshampe,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  custody  of  his 
house,  or  palace,  at  Westminster,  with  '^  the  keeping  of  his  gaol 
of  the  Fleet,  at  London.'*  Also  King  John,  by  patent,  in  tlie 
third  year  of  his  reigo>  gave  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Wells  the 
custody  of  the  said  king's  house  at  Westminster,  and  his  gaol  of 
the  Fleet,  together  with  the  wardship  of  the  daughter  and  heir 

of 
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4>f  Robert  IiOvelaDd^  &c.  *  This  prison,  therefore^  is  spoken  of» 
10  coDDection  with  the  Palace  at  We^minster,  as  a  place  long 
established,  and  tlie  keeper,  or  warden  of  it,  as  an  offi^^er*  whose 
doty  was  defined  and  certain,  in  the  appointment  of  the  Crown. 

We  find  but  little  notice  of  it  (for  the  early  books  or  records  are 
destroyed)  till  the  year  14d3,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  when 
Thomas  Thorpe,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  sent 
here,  through  a  verdict  obtained  against  him,  by  Richard,  Dnke* 
of  York.  Several  members  of  Parliament  have,  in  early  times^ 
been  committed  here,  but  the  Commons  have  always  reclaimed 
them. 

The  British  Museum  furnishes  several  curious  particulars  re- 
lating to  this  prison ;  but  nothing  that  tlirows  additional  light 
on  its  early  history.  There  is  an  ancient  MS.  very  badly  writ- 
ten; indeed,  in  many  parts  not  legible,  with  this  title:  "  This  ys 
the  names  of  all  Bishopes,  Doctors,  &c.  that  were  prisoners  in 
the  Fflytte  for  Religion,  synse  the  fyrste  yere  of  the  reygne  of 
Queue  Elizabeth,  A^  D.  1558.''  This  is  a  paper  of  considera* 
ble  interest  The  dates  commence  in  the  above  named  year,  and 
extend  only  about  nine  years.  It  appears,  that  during  this  time> 
eight  priests,  six  doctors,  and  three  bishops,  were  confined  in 
this  prison,  either  for  earing  or  performing  mass ;  that  is,  for 
worshipping  God  according  to  the  old  law  of  the  land  and  their 
own  consciences.  This  paper  also  contains  "  the  naitie  of  all 
sucbe  tieporall  me  as  were  prisoners  in  the  Fflytte  for  religio, 
sinse  the  fyrst  yere  of  the  reygne  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1558.'^ 
The  list  contains  the  names  of  some  persons  of  rank  and  title, 
and  of  several  others,  all  "  for  hyringe  of  masse  !"  Thus  did  our 
"  good  Queen  Bess,"  remember  Smithfield,  and  promote  the  re<^ 
formation.  The  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  lliat  Protestant  In- 
quisition, also  used  to  send  some  of  its  many  victims  to  the  Fleet. 
Charles  I.,  however,  in  the  16th  year  of  his  reign  did  this  away. 
After  that  time  the  Fleet  became  a  prison  for  debtors,  imd  for 
contempt  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery.  By  the  22d,  and  23d  of 
iQhjiirles  II.  the  government  of  this  and  all  prisons  were  vested  in 

the 
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liie  Lord  Chief  lustiee.  Justices,  &c.  The  Fleet,  in  parlicohr, 
is  a  prison  peculiarly  under  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and 
prisoueni  may  remo? e  themselves  hither  from  the  King's  Bench 
and  other  priaons  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

It  has  before  been  related,  that  several  members  of  Parliament 
have  at  times  been  confined  here.  In  1604,  8ir  Thomas  Shiriey, 
a  member,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  tite  Fleet :  the  House  de- 
manded him ;  bat  the  warden  and  his  wife  refusing  to  deliver  him 
up,  they  were  both  sent  to  the  prison  of  Little  Ease,  in  the 
Tower,  and  Sir  Thomas  resumed  his  seat 

In  the  year  1667,  Charles  IL  granted  the  office  of  warden  to 
Sir  Jeremy  Whichcot  and  his  heirs,  for  ever.  AVhichcot  rebuilt 
the  prison  as  a  compensation  for  the  patent,  which  confirmed  cer* 
tain  rules  made  in  Qneen  Elizabeth's  time.  The  interior  was 
divided  into  the  following  wards :— the  Upper  and  Lower;  Chapel, 
Julius  Cmsar's,  Lyon's  Den,  and  Women's  Wards.  They  are  now 
all  called  galleries. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  descriptions  which  Smollett  has 
given,  in  his  Peregrine  Pickle,  *  is  a  tolerably  fair  account  of 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  prison ;  since  that  time,  how- 
ever, some  imi«ortant  alterations  and  improvements  have  taken 
place. 

A  prisoner  on  entering  the  Fleet  is  not  now,  as  then,  "  obliged 
to  expose  himself  a  full  half  hour  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  turnkeys 
and  door-keepers,  who  took  an  accurate  survey  of  his  person, 
that  they  might  know  him  again  at  sight ;"  nor  do  I  know  that 
*'  any  valuable  consideration"  is  now  given  for  the  privilege 
of  being  *'  tunied  loose  into  the  place  called  the  master's  side." 
There  is  still  a  coffse-room  **  for  the  resort  of  gentlemen ;"  but 
I  believe  *'  all  sorts  of  liquors"  are  not  kept  there;  nor  are  any 
spirituous  liquors  allowed  on  any  account  to  be  carried  into  tbe 
prison,  except,  possibly,  when  prescribed  by  a  physician. 

At  a  general  meeting  held  in  the  cofiee-room  of  the  Fleet, 

January 

fVo|,IV.p.  170. 
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JaniMry  lat;  1808,  seTeral  resoloUons  were  passed,  and  many 
•f  them  agreed  to  by  Mr.  •  Nixon,  the  deputy  warden^  which 
tended  much  to  the  improvement  of  this  prison*  The  first  reso- 
lution appoints  a  Committee ;  the  second  expresses  some  well- 
deserved  thanks  to  Mr.  Nixon  "  for  his  assistance,  and  the  prompt 
niantoer  adapted  by  him,  for  redressing  the  wrongs  and  injuries 
•xperienced  by  the  prisoners/'  The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh^ 
^ghth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  resolutions  have  referenee  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  prisoners  with  respect  to  boiling  wa- 
IkBTi  the  cooking  of  their  meat  and  vegttables,  the  general  ase 
of  the  cofiee-room,  the  prices  of  ale  and  porter,  the  adoptioQ 
of  a  regulation  with  respect  to  cooking,  &o.  All  these  r^ 
quests  wore  liberally  granted  by  Mr,  Nixoa>  though  it  is  ob- 
Tious  that,  if  he  had  considered  his  own  individual  interest,  ho 
aiiglit  have  withheld  many  of  them.  In  short,  almost  every  one 
of  the  thirty-four  resolutions,  or  requests,  made  at  this  meeting 
•f  the  prisoners,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  considerably  improve 
Hie  slate  of  the  prison;  and,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  warden, 
they  were  all  granted,  either  in  whole  or  part,  except  perliaps 
two :  the  thirty^second  requests  that  **  should  an\  prisoner  die 
in  the  Fleet  his  body  should  be  delivered  over  to  his  relations 
and  ftiends,  without  fee  or  reward  :'*  to  this  it  appears,  Mr.  Nixon 
answered,  that  he  would  not  make  any  demand  on  the  relations 
ev  frieada  that  are  distressed;  but  as  he  buries  those  at  his  own 
eapence  who  liave  not  relations  and  friends  to  do  it;  and  that,  on 
an  average,  it  coats  him  from  10/.  to  20/.  per  annum^  he  wonld 
continue  to  ehaige  the  relations  and  friends  who  can  afibrd  if 
The  next  reqeeat  states  that,  "  per  order  of  Court,  the  warden 
df  the  Fleet  prison  is  bound  to  furnish  a  bedstead,  bed,  and  bed- 
ding  for  the  use  of  any  prisoner,  or  prisoners,  paying  the  feea. 
The  Committee,  however,  admitted  that  no  legal,  or  court  autho- 
rity was  adduced  as  proof  of  this  claim,  and  Mr.  Nixon  refused  it ; 
adding,  that  it  had  often  been  argued  before  the  judges;  but  could 
not  be  complied  with ;  and  that  it  waa  never  adopted  by  any  warden 
within  memory. 

2  These 
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These  details  are  important  as  they  tend  to  shew  the  just  i«ga^ 
latioDS  of  this  prisoii,  and  Che  humane,  and  mild  character  of  the 
present  deputy- warden,  Mr.  Nixon. 

There  i»  a  small  chapel,  without  galleries,  in  the  Fleet,  of 
which  the  Ref .  Manley  Wood  is  chaplain ;  bat  service  is  per- 
formed only  once  every  sahhath,  commencing  at  twelve  o'clock 
^t  noon.  Formerly,  I  believe,  thefe  used  to  be  moiiiing  prayers 
every  week  day  at  eleven  ;  and  on  Sundays  at  ten  and 
three.  * 

The  whole  premises  are  light  and  airy,  and  are  well  supplied^ 
with  every  convenience^  All  manner  of  provisions  are  brought 
into  the  prison  evcty  day^  and  are  cried  through  the  long  ranges 
of  galleries,  as. is  in  the  public  streets;  A  very  extensive  yard^- 
or  area,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  surmounted  by  a  chevaux  de 
frize  t,  is  used  for  the  prisoners  to  walk  in  ;  and  fpr  games  and 
diversions  of  every  kind,  particularly  the  playing  of  rackets. 

After  all  the  wise  regulations,  the  prudence,  and  watchful 
zeal,  the  humanity  and  benevolent  spirit  of  the  managers  and 
warden  of  this  prison,  it  is,  like  all  others  of  a  like  nature  and 
extent,  a  nest  of  vice  and  moral  depravity ;  much  better  calcu« 
lated  to  create  vices  than  to  remove  or  correct  them ;  and  Mack 
ai|d  obdurate  is  the  heart  of  that  man>  Christian  or  otherwise, 
who,  knowing  how  these  sort  of  pnnishments  are  managed,  can 
deliberately  confine  a  really  unfortunate  debtor  withrn  snck  wall» 
aa  these.  Sheer  ignorance,  or  unmixed  malignity,  must  be  the 
motive  which  influences  creditors  thus  to  seek  redress  for  the 
losses,  real  or  imaginary,  they  may  have  sustained  in  their  trade. 

A  ChrUtian  man,  when  he  punishes,  does  it  with  a  view  to 
correct  the  offender :  every  motive  beyond  that  is  diabolical  and 
antichristian ;  hut  who,  that  knows  the  real  state  of  these  prisons, 
would  confine  a  man  here  to  correei  him  P  No>  no,  it  is  pure, 
unalloyed  vengeance^a  vile  spirit  of  indignation  and  rancour^— 

that 

*  Se«  Pater9on*s  Ecclesiastical  State  of  London,  p.  85. 
f  This  wall  wat  erected  ia  1773,  the  prison  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  mub  in  1780. 
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that  isthe  motive  with  sach  men.  But  it  thwarts  its  own  object^ 
it  renders  «  man,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  not  only  unable  to 
pay  his  debts ;  but  even  unwilling  to  do  so^  whatever  might  have 
been  his  ability  or  wish  on  his  first  committal.  A  debtor  hav- 
hij^  property  ought  to  give  it  up;  and  when  lie  has  done  so, 
and  made  every  reparation  in  his  power,  it  is  cruel  and  im- 
moral to  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of  any  one,  or  any  number  of  cre- 
ditors, to  punish  him  for  hia  poverty ;  If  he  is  fraudulent,  let 
him  be  consigned  to  the  criminal  law,  and  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly ;  if  he  is  merely  poor,  let  him  have  every  reasonable  op- 
portunity of  everting  himself  for  his  final  emancipation. 

Those  prisoners  who  are  blest  with  rich  friends,  or  have  money 
when  they  are  first  committed  to  prison,  may  eajoy  the  liberty 
of  what  are  called  the  Rules,  which  comprehend  several  streets, 
lanes,  passages,  &c.  in  the  neig:hbourhood  of  the  prison :  for  this 
privilege  a  certain  snm  is  paid,  amounting  to  about  two  and  a  half, 
or  three,  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  debt  for  which  he  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  custody ;  and  he  is  never  compelled  to  enter  the 
walls  of  the  prison  after  he  has  paid  for  this  liberty.  Prisoners 
may  also  purchase  the  liberty  of  going  wherever  they  please  during 
term ;  but  they  are  expected  to  return  within  the  Rules  hi  the 
course  of  the  same  day.  These  are  what  are  called  Day  Rules, 
and  the  prisoner  pays  four  shillings  and  sixpence  every  day  he 
purchases  them.  This  is  certainly  a  great  accommodation  to  per- 
sons under  some  circumstances ;  but  furnishes  an  additional  argu- 
ment against  the  practice  of  imprisonment  for  debt :  in  this  case  tlie 
vindictive  cre<litor  is  deprived  of  even  his  revenge,  and  that  very 
justly ;  by  which  he  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt, 
to  every  thinking  person ;  besides  that  he  is  acting  a  very  unjust 
and  dishonest  part  towards  all  the  other  creditors  of  his  prisoner. 
This  regulation  respecting  the  Rules,  moreover,  opens  an  alarm-, 
ing  door  to  dishonest  men  to  run  into  debt,  and  to  defraud  their, 
crediton  by  an  extravagant  and  profligate  life,  which,  I  am  in- 
formed is  frequently  tlie  case.  It  should  also  be  made  a  law, 
that  any  person  enjoying  this  privilege  of  the  Rules,  wilfully 
6  runnings 
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ranning  iuto  debt  for  rent,  lodi^iag;^  or  properly,  wilh  «ey  of  the 
tradespeople  having  houses  or  shops  within  these  limits,  or  else* 
where,  should  be  deprived  of  such  liberty,  upon  eomplatnt  made 
to  the  warden.  Great  evils  arise  in  the  neighbourhood  for  want 
of  some  regulation  of  this  nature.  Jn  the  year  1708,  and  at 
other  times,  petitions  and  complaints  have  been  frequently  made 
by  the  parishes  of  St.  Bride's,  SU  Sepulchre's,  and  St  Mtftin's, 
Lndgate,  on  these  accounts ;  something  certainly  should  be  done 
to  check  this  serious  evil. 

The  Marriage  Act  put  an  end  to  the  shameful  practice,  which 
once  prevailed  in  this  prison,  by  which  hundreds  of  persona  were 
clandestinely  marrried  at  a  small  expense,  and  the  peace  of  many 
families  completely  ruined. 

The  Fleet  is  calculated  to  hold,  comfortably,  350  prisoners ; 
there  have  been,  however,  as  many  as  350  at  one  time;  the 
present  number  is,  I  understand,  about  210.  And  here  let  me 
once  more  observe,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  rapacity, 
cruelty,  or  mismanagement  of  some  former  wardens,  no  jnst 
cause  of  complaint  can,  I  am  told,  be  justly  alledged  eitber 
against  Mr.  Nixon,  or  Mr.  Woodroofe,  hia  principal  clerk,  to 
whose  superintendance  much  of  the  conoema  of  this  prison  are 
confided*. 

It 

^  iiuny  Tftluable  particulars  of  this  prison  may  be  seen  in  Kield'f  Ac* 
count  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  stale  of  the  Society  for  tlie  Dis. 
charge  and  Relief  of  Prisoners  imprisoned  f<ir  Small  Debts,  ficc.  180f. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  gaols  in  the  City  of  Lon* 
doD,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons^  to  be  printed  io  Maj  9,  1814,  has 
been  put  into  my  hands  since  I  wrote  the  account  of  Newgate ;  I  may,  there* 
fore,  be  allowed  in  this  place  to  add  to  that  account  a  few  important  partku* 
lars  :  it  appears  that  the  prison  was,  at  the  time  this  report  was  made,  in  a 
Very  wretched  state  on  many  accounts.  The  gaol  of  Newgate,  as.  at  present 
Rotated,  is  able-  conTeniently  to  bold  tlO  debtors,  and  S 17  criminal  pri- 
Moerti  On  the  5th  of  April  it  contained  160  debtors  and  3f6  crlminalt,  and 
in  Jaooary  1814,  the  whole  Dumber  anoonted  to  8S9  1  The  poorer  de* 
icriplioB  slept  on  the  boards,  between  two  rugs  ^iTeo  by  the  city.  The  al- 
lowance 
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It  hto  already  been  slated,  that  the  Fleet  Diteh  niiis  down  the 
iniddk  of  the  preient  Fleet  Market.  It«  waters  are  increased 
by  the  Turnmiil  and  Oldbourn  Brooks.  I  speak  of  this  little  river 
and  its  t^ntributafy  streams  as  at  present  existinsr,  because  such 
ID  fact  is  the  ease,  though  nothing  of  them  can  here  be  seen  at 
present,  being  entirely  arched  ovef ;  and  hc'Uses  erected  on  their 
borders  and  over  their  surface. 

In  the  foundation  charter  of  St.  Martinis  Le  Grand  College, 
by  the  Conqueror,  the  Fleet  is  called  The  River  of  Wells, 

Perhaps,  in  early  times,  this  river  was  a  clear  and  pellucid 
stream;  but^  within  our  own  generation,  it  has  only  been  cele- 
brated as  a  ditch  remarkable  for  its  filthy  blackness  and  muddy 
consistency,  though  great  sums  wefe,  from  time  to  time,  ex* 
-pended  upon  it. 

In  the  year  1733,  *  this  Fleet  was  partly  filled  up,  and  arched 
over.  The  expence  of  the  undertaking,  to  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don, making  the  vast  arch^  and  erecting  the  market,  amounted  to 
10,256/,  17*.  lOjci. 

FLEET  MARKET  was  proclaimed  a  free  market  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1 737.  f  Since  that  time  it  has  received 
many  important  improvements ;  the  north  end  by  a  good  pave- 
ment, and  the  erection  of  many  convenient  stalls,  and  the  south 

Part  III.       .  3  A  end 

lowBDce  of  food  to  debton  is  14  ounces  of  bread  a  day,  and  eight  stone  of 
meat  per  week,  divided  amongst  them  a  I) ;  bat  a»  this  quantity  never  variei, 
whatever  the  number  of  prisoners  may  be,  the  whole  allowance  is  barely  suf* 
ficient  U  support  life.  This  is  distributed  evety  alternate  day,  and  at  a  certain 
boar,  so  "  that  a  person  brought  to  prison  immediately  after  the  hour  of  distri* 
bution,  receives  nothing  for  fortr-^ight  hours,  and  may  be  six  days  withost 
receiving  any  meat !"  Since  this  report,  however,  some  amelioration  has  taken 
place;  and  at  no  time  has  any  blame  been  imputed  either  to  Mr.  Newman, 
the  keeper,  or  to  any  of  his  subordinate  officers.  I  may  here  correct  a  mis* 
take  into  which  1  have,  in  common  with  the  public  in  general,  fallen  respecting 
Dr.  Forde,  the  lat« Ordinary  :  he  was  not  dUm'med  ;  h^ix  withdrew  from  thd 
office.  My  limits  will  not  admit  of  farther  extracts  from  the  report,  which  i» 
sxtremely  interesting. 

*  Mr.  Makolffl  lay^  "  aboat  the  year  \7%6  f  but  in  this  he  it  miitakin. 
t  Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  VII.  p.  bit. 
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end  by  two  very  excellciit  shops :  there  is  also  a  good  nili* 
ner's  shop  at  the  north  end.  The  centre^  with  its  beaotiibf 
little  spire  and  clocks  remains  in  its  original  state.  This  is  a 
market  for  poaltry,  fish«  vegetables,  and  butchers' meat ;  of  the 
first  no  very  great  quantity  is  80I4,  though  there  are  some  good 
shops;  fish  is  sometimes  plentiful;  vegetables  in  abundance;  and 
butchers'  meat  of  the  best  kinds  to  a  very  great  extent.  Firuit 
is  sold  wholesale^  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  the  market,  akng 
the  wall  of  tiie  Fleet  Prison.  The  west  side  of  the  market  is  oc- 
cupied by  good  shops  of  various  kinds;  but  the  eternal  clatter  of 
undertakers'  hammers,  on  both  sides^  drive  away  many  more  quiet 
occupations. 

Opposite  the  south  end  of  ,tlie  market  atands  a  handsome  obe- 
lisk, erected  during  the  mayoralty  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes. 
It  is  a  neat,  but  plain  column,  hung  round  with  lamps,  most 
brilliantly  lighted  with  gas,  from  the  Gasometer  in  Donet* 
Street 

In  Dorset  street  is  the  house  of  the  New  River  Compvay,  of 
;which  the  reader  will  find  SA  account  in  a  former  part  cf-this 
woik. 

Salisbury  Squ^rfi,  already  mentioned,  is  wow  adoniod  by  the 
eiccction  of  a  very  neat  pillar  in  the  centre,  from  which  rises  a 
#^perb  gas  lamp,  which  illuminates  the  whole  square  in  the  mosl 
beautiful  manner. 

The  house.  No.  14,  lately  the  central  house  of  the  Royal 
Jennerian  Society,  is  now  occupied  by  Th^  Church  Missionary 
Society,  a  very  respectable  aijid  most  laudable  instilMtioo,  designed 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  .our  holy  religion  to  the  hcatlwns  sf 
Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  office,  house,  or  warehouse,  of  The  Bible  and  Homily 
Society,  is  in  Salisbury  Court,  leading  into  Fleet  Street  from 
the  Square.  It  forms  the  back  part  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hes- 
sey's  premises :  the  front  being  in  Fleet  Stmoet    These  gentle- 


*  Some  ascouat  of  this  new  and  isTslaable  diacorerj  will  be  given  fartber 
on. 
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nen^  wlio  ate  highly  respectable  bookaellen,  are  the  agents  of 
this  Society,  which  was  instituted  by  several  zealons  friends  of 
the  established  church,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  the  indiscrimi- 
iiale  and  nnaccompanied  distribution  of  the  holy  scriptures  njist 
hate  a  tendency  to  nnsettle  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  and  finally  wean  them  from  the  established  religion  of  the 
oottntry. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  in  Fleet  Street,  at  No.  IW, 
is  the  oiBce  or  shop  of  another  Institution,  from  which  the  last« 
named  has  emanated :  it  is  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So* 
eiehf.  It  was  instituted  in  1804,  and  has  for  its  object  the 
difinsion  of  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  through  every 
part  of  the  known  world.  A  volume  would  not  suffice  to  net  forth  the 
rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  this  most  admirable  society, 
nor  to  depict  the  nnspeakable  blessings  which  it  bids  fair  nlti« 
ttatdy  to  confer  on  mankind :  here  all  sects  and  parties.  Church* 
men  and  Dissenters,  Catholics  and  Methodists,  and  even  Jews> 
have  been  united  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth :  in 
short,  good  men  of  all  denominations  have  laid  aside  their  animo« 
sities,  for  a  tim^,  at  least,  to  congregrate  in  this  great  work— - 
only  the  new  lights  of  infidelity— the  modem  men  of  reason-^ 
the  admirers  of  Paine,  and  the  philosophists  of  France  have 
stood  aloof;  and  have  presumed  to  sneer  at  the  efibrts  of  the  good 
and  the  wise  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  civilized  poor, 
to  enlighten  the  understandings  of  cannibals,  and  the  cruel  wor- 
shippers of  Vishnd  and  the  Devil ! 

FLEET  STREET  extends  from  the  south  end  of  Fleet  Mar- 
ket to  Temple  Bar,  running  in  a  direction  nearly  due  east  and 
west.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  London,  and  has 
DOmerons  streets,  lanes,  and  courts  branching  off  north  and  sooth* 
On  the  north  side  aro  about  twenty  streets  and  courts ;  on  the 
sotttk  side  about  seventeen.  The  street  itself  is  not  very  long^ 
being  only  two  furlongs  thirty-one  paces.  The  east  end  has  a 
noble  and  commanding  view  up  Ludgate  Hill ;  and,  were  it  not 
for  an  unfortunate  turn  in  Ludgate  Street,  the  magnificent  cathe- 

3A2  dral 
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dral  of  6t  PanPs  would  be  seen  to  the  greatest  possible  effisct 
torn  Temple  Bar. 

In  Black  Horse  Court  is  a  prititiDg-office«  oceupied  by  Mr. 
John  M'Creery,  the  author  of  that  truly  iagenioas  aod  excellent 
poem,  intituled,  "  The  Press,  published  as  a  Specioien  of  Typo- 
graphy.'' Uodemeath  Mr.  M'Creery's  prenises  are  three  or 
four  rooms,  called  The  Netcs  Exchange,  where,  every  morning 
and  evening,  all  the  London  Journals  are  sold,  exchanged,  and 
divided  among  some  hundreds  of  newsmen,  whose  cries  aud  ela- 
mour,  when  calling  out  for  different  papers,  are  apparently  of  the 
most  discordant  nature,  and  are  often  truly  laughable.-  The  eonri 
is  a  narrow  inconvenient  thoroughfare  into  Harp  Court  and  Fleet 
Market 

The  next  court,  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  is  P&ppm*s 
Court,  in  which  are  the  extensive  workshops  of  Mr.  Thomes, 
carpenter,  box-maker,  and  undertaker.  This  place  is  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  palace,  or  inn,  called  Popyngaye,  belonging  to  the 
abbot  of  Cirencester :  no  remains  of  the  ancient  building  now 
exist  It  is  a  good  open  court,  and  leads,  by  a  somewhat  narrow 
passage,  into  Harp  Alley,  long  celebrated  for  brokers  and  sign- 
painters;  though  there  is  only  one  of  the  latter  description  at 
present,  Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  considered  as  one  of  the  first  sign- 
writers  in  the  country ;  and  is  a  very  enlightened  and  scientific 
gentleman.  8everal  old  houses  have  lately  been  pulled  down  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  and  ground  is  now  laying  out,  on  which  ii 
intended  to  be  built  a  large  Charity  School  for  an  auxiliary  to  The 
British  and  Foreign  Scltool  Society,*  formerly  called  the  Lan- 
caslarian  School,  an  institution  infinitely  beyond  my  praise. 

Shoe  Lane  is  a  long  dirty  street ;  but  has  some  good  houses. 
It  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  St  Bride's,  and  partly  in  that  of  St 
Andrew's,  Holbom.  In  Printer's  Court,  lately  called  Eagle 
and  Child  Alley,  is  a  meeting-house  of  Protestant  Dissenters 

adopting 

*  The  reader  will  find  tome  accoant  of  this  excellent  iDititution  in  the 
,fburteentb  Tuluine  of  tke  "  Beantiea  of  England,"  in  tbt  accosat  of  Snrrcj« 
P.O. 
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udoptiDg  the  tentimenU  of  Calvin :  it  is  a  snmll  brick  bailding 
not  worth  a  description.  I  suppose  the  name  of  this  long  narrow 
alley  has  been  changed  by,  or  at  the  instance  of,  Mr.  Richard 
Taylor,  one  of  the  most  classical  and  correct  printers  in  London, 
whose  extensive  offices  are  situate  here. 

The  parish  church  of  ST.  DUNSTAN'S  IN  THE  WEST  is  a 
very  ancient  edifice.  Those  parts  in  the  interior,  apparently  the 
mobt  modern,  are  at  the  west  end,  where  a  pointed  arch  crosses 
the  north  aisle ;  and  this  springs  from  a  large  human  head,,  and 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  which  aisle  is  formed  by  slender 
clustered  pillars,  and  pointed  arches.  The  windows  were  origi- 
ginally  very  numerous  towards  Fleet  Street.  No  less  than  eight 
have  been  closed  with  brick.  The  church  is  extremely  plain,  and 
so  is  the  altar-piece,  which  is  Doric.  The  pillars  on  the  north 
side  are  Grecian ;  and  the  ceiling  totally  incongruous  with  the 
ancient  parts  of  the  church. 

In  the  vestry-room,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  church,  are 
Uie  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  over  the  chimney ;  and,  in  the  win- 
dow, her  portrait,*  in  painted  glass.  This  room  contains  an  em- 
broidered coat  of  arms  of  Charles  11. 

The  exterior  of  this  church  is  of  a  very  homely  character: 
it  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  covered  with  a  decent  finishing  on 
the  outside  walls,  and  is  now  mostly  of  the  Tuscan  order,  though 
some  part  of  it  is  of  the  modern  Gothic. 

In  the  year  1671,  two  figures,  neariy  as  large  as  life,  were 
placed  ill  a  niche  and  pediment  at  the  south-west  end  over  the 
clock.  They  represent  savages,  or  wild  men,  and  are  carved  in 
wood,  and  painted.  They  stand  erect,  each  holding. in  his  hand  a 
massy  club,  rugged  and  knotty,  with  which  they  alternately  strike 
the  quarters.  Both  their  arms  and  head  move  at  every  blow.  These 
ludicrous  and  incongruous  figures  are  daily  objects  of  admiration 
to  the  crowdb  of  strangers  who  are  passing  at  all  times  of  the  day 
through  this  great  thoroughfare. 

3  A  3  In 

*  See  ail  order  abeat  the  qaeta*t  picture  in  the  Archaologia,  Vol.  11. 
p.  169,  apod.  Ual, 
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In  1766,  an  el^;ani  statue  of  Qaeen  EKxahelh  was  placed 
•Ter  the  east  end  of  the  church,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:  *'  This  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth  formerly  stood  on 
the  west  side  of  Ludgate.  That  gate  being  taken  down  in 
1760,  to  open  the  street,  it  was  given  by  the  city  to  Sir  Franeia 
Gosling,  Knt.  and  alderman  of  this  ward,  who  cansed  it  to  be 
placed  here/' 

Several  learned  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ibt  of  vicars :  wa 
may  mention  Dr.  Thomas  White,  founder  of  Sion  Collie,  the 
Itoml  Philosophy  Lecture  at  Oxford,  and  an  Almshouse  in  Tem- 
ple Parish,  Bristol,  where  he  was  bom.  Dr.  John  Doone^  the 
Dean  of  St  Paul's,  Dr.  W.  Bates,  who  was  one  of  the  ejected 
ministers,  and  is  said  to  have  been  "  esteemed  the  politest  writer 
of  his  age  among  the  Presbyterians ;''  Archbishop  Tillotson  was 
his  intimate  friend.  *  The  well-known  Richard  Baxter  was  also 
a  preacher  here. 

The  celebrated  Antimoatan  Romaine  drew  crowded  aodieacea 
to  this  churchy  and  it  is  still  very  well  attended;  the  present 
Ticar,  the  Rev.  Richard  Lloyd,  being  deservedly  popular. 

This  church  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  and  was  repaired  in  1701 : 
it  is  thought  to  be  upwards  of  400  years  old. 

Near  this  church,  and  the  Charity  School  of  the  parish,  is 
Clifford* $  Inn,  anciently  the  residence  of  the  honourable  family 
of  Clifford,  whence  descended  the  Earls  of  Cumberland.  It  is 
now  an  inn  of  Court,  the  society  being  governed  by  a  principal 
and  twelve  rulers.  They  keep  commons  a  fortnight  in  every  term ; 
those  who  do  not  choose  this,  pay  about  four  ahillings  per  wedc ; 
but  not  always  certain.  They  sell  their  chambers  for  one  life,  and 
have  mootings« 

The  Hall  is  an  imitation  of  Gothie  arehitecture ;  but  has  not 

much  to  recommend  it  to  notice.    The  Inn  has  three  courts,  and 

a  pleasant  garden*  whence  a  gateway  leads  to  t^etter  Losm,  a 

long  tolerably  good  street,  in  which  is  the  White  Horse,  a  ode< 

farated  Coach  Inn, 

la 

*  Granger's  Biographical  History  of  England 
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In  this  street  are  tbree  Dissenting  Meeting  Houses^  one  be- 
longing to  a  society  of  Calvinistic- Independents,  whose  minister 
is  Mr.  George  Barder,  Editor  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and 
is  Tery  popular;  another  belonging  to  a  society  of  Calvinist- 
Bajitists,  whose  minister  is  Mr.  J.  Austin,  formerly  an  Arian 
preacher;  his  Chapel  is  called  Elim  Chapel,  being  in  a  narrow 
place,  called  Elim  Court  ;  and  a  third  belonging  to  the  peace- 
able and  modest  sect  of  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren.  These 
several  chapels  have  nothing  in  their  constructions  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice ;  they  are  pretty  large  good  buildings,  and  are  well 
attended. 

Flower-de-luce  Court  turns  out  of  Fetter  Lane ;  there  is 
another  entrance  in  Fleet  Street  From  this  court  we  enter  Crane* 
Court,  where  stands  the  The  Scottish  Hospital,  belonging  to 
the  Scots  Corporation,  a  charitable  foundation,  chartered  by 
Charles  II.  in  1666  and  1676,  for  the  general  reception  and  re- 
lief of  all  the  Scots  who  were  sick,  &c.  This  extensive  plan, 
however,  was  abandoned  for  the  present  mode  of  relief  by  assist- 
ing them  at  their  own  habitations.  A  third  charter  was  granted 
in  1775.  The  objects  of  this  charity  are  poor  Scots  who  have 
not  acquired  any  parochial  settlement  in  England,  and  who  have 
survived  the  power  of  labour,  or  are  disabled  by  diseaise,  or 
casualty  to  earn  a  livelihood,  or  are  desirous  of  returning  to  their 
native  country,  and  are  destitute  of  the  means. 

The  hall  for  transacting  the  business  of  this  admirable  founda- 
tion was  originally  in  Black  Friars,  till  that  building  was  taken 
down  when  Fleet  Ditch  was  arched  over.  The  present  hall  in 
Crane  Court  was  once  distinguished  by  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  their  removal  from  Gresham  College,  1710,  till  their 
last  and  final  remove  to  Somerset  House.  This  building  has  a 
brick  front,  but  too  narrow  for  a  display  of  architectural  beauty. 

The  room  for  the  reception  of  the  Governors  and  Directors  of 
the  Society  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  decorated  with  two  pillars,  a 
cornice,  and  a  stucco  ceiling.  Here  are  a  few  ornaments,  and 
some  tolerably  good  pictures. 

North  of  the  hall,  on  the  site  of  the  Royal  Society's  Maseum^ 
3  A  4  a  large 
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a  large  room  bas  been  erected  by  a  separate  snbscripiioo,  anJ 
intended  for  the  public  anniversaries  of  the  Corporation ;  hut  ii 
was  let  to  a  furrier ;  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  very  respectable 
Society^  under  the  patronage  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex^  intituled.  The  Philosophical  Society 
o/I^ondan,  who  meet  once  a  week  for  public  lectures,  esperiments, 
couvenatione,  and  discussions  on  various  branches  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy.  This  institution  owes  its  origin  to 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Pettlgrew,  \U  Secretary,  and  caq  boast 
of  some  very  eminent  characters  in  literature  and  philosophy. 
Lord  Henniker,  Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley,  Bart.  Sir  William 
Beechey,  Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Maurice,  Dr.  Ijettsom 
(the  president).  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Adams,  Rev.  Dr.  Colly cr,  &c. 
&c. 

In  Bolt  Court,  where  once  resided  the  learned  and  violent 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  is  the  hoqse  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  a  gift  to  the  Society,  toirether  with  many  valuable  and 
scarce  volumes,  from  the  truly  philanthropic  Dr.  Lettsom.  This 
Society  was  instituted  in  1 773,  and  consists  of  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  apothecaries ;  ai|d  others  versed  in  sciences  connected 
with  medicine.  Their  object  is  the  promotion  of  medical  know- 
ledge»  and  they  can  claim  some  of  the  first  medical  characters 
in  Europe  among  their  number.  The  library  consists  of  up- 
wards of  dO  thousand  volumes,  preserved  under  the  care  of  a 
librarian,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  the  highly  respectable  surgeon,  men- 
tioned above,  who  is  also  the  secretary. 

Tftrnplfs  Bar  is  a  very  handsome  gate,  whefe  anciently  postSi 
rails,  ar^d  a  phaiu  only  terminated  the  City  bounds,  as  at  HoU 
born,  Smith^el4j  »pd  Whitechapel  Bars.  The  present  ^te  is 
one  of  the  many  noble  specimena  pf  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
abilities.  It  was  erected  from  1670  to  1672.  The  pilasters  are 
Corinthian,  the  pediment  arched,  and  the  statues  those  of  James  I. 
his  queen,  Charles  1.  and  11.  The  gate  is  54  feet  in  length,  and 
17  feet  three  inches  in  depth.  "  The  length  is  divided  into  eight 
parts :  the  gate  in  the  midst  is  two,  the  portions  one  each.  The 
fftptkt  arch  is  thirteen  feet  six  inches;  height,  two  squares 
6  and 
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aod  onB  balf-circle.  The  side  arches  six  feet  oine  ioches :  two 
■qoares  in  beighl  and  the  key-stone.  The  colamns  twenty-four 
feet,  with  base  and  capital.  The  diameters  one-tenth  part  of 
their  height,  (two  feet  four  inches)  come-ont  from  the  wall  one* 
sixth  part  of  their  diameter.  The  pedestal  seren  feet  high. 
The  base  one-fifth  part  of  tbe  columns.  The  architrave,  frieze, 
and  cornice,  are,  in  height,  one-fifth  part  of  the  column,  with 
base  and  capitals,  viz.  four  feet  nine  inches  by  the  architraves.''* 
Such  is  the  description  of  this  gate,  as  I  find  it  in  a  MS.  in  the- 
British  Museum,  dated  1688. 

1%  has  loAg  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  City  to  remove 
this  gate. 

Near  Temple  Bar  are  still  standing  several  houses,  being  good 
specimens  of  the  architecture  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth :  the  stories 
project  over  each  other  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

In  Chancery  Lane,  formerly  Chancellor's  Lane,  is  Serjeants* 
/iiM.  It  consists  of  two  small  courts,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
Judges'  cliainbier^,  which  are  spacious  and  handsome. 

The  Inn,  till  the  ye^r  H94,  was  denominated  "  Faryngdon's 
Inn,  in  Chancellor's  Lane,"  and  was  held  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  by 
one  of  the  clerks  in  Chancery, 

The  Haili%  ascended  by  a  very  handsome  flight  of  stone  steps, 
guarded  by  a  balustrade.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
cornices,  and  a  handsome  pediment,  surmounted  by  a  turret  and 
clock.  The  interior  has  but  little  to  recommend  it  to  notice ;  it 
is,  however,  convenient  and  weU*proportioued;  and  the  windows 
are  filled  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  those  who  have  been  mem* 
hers,  &c.  The  Chapel  is  small  and  neat ;  but  has  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  its  construction. 

Serjeants*  Inn,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  in  Fleet  Street, 
is  now  only  a  large  court,  filled  with  several  good  houses;  but 
not  used  as  an  inn  of  court,  though  still  retaining  the  name. 

Proceeding  again  into  the  parish  of  St.  Bride's,  we  may  notice 
a  few  objects  omitted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  Square. 
In  the  court  of  this  name,  is  ob«  of  the  many  houses  a(>pro^ 

priated 
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pristtfcl  to  thai  most  invaluable  diaeovery^  Vacemaiion :  moal  of 
Hie  following^  partieolara  have  been  kindly  iiirniahed  me  by  a 
medical  gentleman  at  the  head  of  thia  establiriiment 

The  metropolia  of  the  British  empire  ia  very  honourably  distin* 
guiabed  by  the  variety  of  its  publie  charities^  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contribations  of  the  benevolent.  The  oow-pox,  long 
known  in  the  dairy  counties  to  be  a  preservative  against  the 
amalUpox,  was  first  announced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  who  eventually 
received,  by  parliamentary  grants,  t^e  reward  of  30,000/.  The 
late  Dr.  Woodville,  physician  of  the  Small-Pox  Hospital,  intro* 
dnced  the  practice  of  it  into  that  hospital  in  the  early  part  of 
1799.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Pearson  succeeded  in  estabiishing 
the  Original  Vaccine  Pock  Inatltotion  in  €volden  Square.  In 
1802  Dr.  Walker,  who  had  been  engaged  in  introducing  the  new 
practice  on  different  ahoreaof  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  small-poz,  wiiieh  had  broken  out  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt  under  the  late  Sir  Ralpk  Abererombie  and  Lon^ 
Keith,  establishing  daily  gratuitous  vaecination  and  supply  of 
matter  in  Lombard  Street.  In  1803  this  City  Institution,  with 
its  conductors,  was  merged  or  absorbed  in  the  Royal  Jennerian 
Society,  which  was  formed  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Walker,  and 
organized  on  hia  plan,  under  the  management  of  a  financial  and 
a  medical  committee  or  connciK  Some  difference  taking  place 
between  him  and  the  Medical  Council,  he  resigned  in  1806;  but- 
obtained  an  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physieiana,  on 
vaccination,  and  a  record  of  bis  peculiar  practice  in  their  archiveii 
Dr.  Walker's  friends  in  the  society  determining  to  secure  his 
services  to  tbe  public,  immediately  formed  for  him  the  London 
Vaccine  Institution,  which  has  proved  a  most  efficient  establish- 
ment. 

It  appears,  from  the  published  report  of  the  Institution,  that 
the  numbers  it  had  inoculated  at  the  close  of  1814,  were,  at  the 
Central  stations  21,960.  At  other  aUtioiis  in  town  18,994.  In 
the  country  307,560.  The  matter  supplied  amounted  to  159,503 
charges;  on  33^378  applications. 

Tbe 
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The  forraatkm  of  the  GoTermnenl  InslitaiioB  on  the  sogi^eaHon 
of  Mr.  George  ttose,  and  acceded  to  by  the  late  Mr.  FerccTal  in 
1809,  aided  by  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  9000/.  per  annum,  for  • 
time  injured  the  funds  of  the  different  in8titution»;  but  the 
pablic  came  forward  to  their  aaaiatance  by  the  most  liberal 
Bubscriptions :  so,  notwithstanding  the  formation  of  tire  €k>veni- 
meut  Yaceine  InstitutioD,  the  popular  ones  are  still  continaed. 
Even  the  Royal  Jennertan  Society  has  been  revived,  and  is  in 
fiill  activity.  Dr.  Wallcer^  its  first  founder,  being  the  appointed! 
Director. 

Thus  the  public  Vaccine  Institutions  in  the  metropolis,  beaijea' 
various  inoculating  stations  and  dispensaries,  are,  the  Smidl  Pos 
Hospital,  Pancras;  Qrigiual  Vaccine  Pock  Institution,  Bread 
Street,  Golden  Square ;  Royal  Jennerian  Society,  Union  Genrt^ 
Holbom  Hill ;  London  Vaccine  Institution,  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  and  Bond  Court,  Walbrook ;  and  the  Nadonol  Vaeein* 
Establishment,  Leicester  Square. 

The  City  of  London  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  have 
their  works  in  Dorset  Garden,  adjoining  the  River  Thames. 

The  origin  of  Gas  is  of  very  early  date ;  in  Persia  tiiey  have 
the  same  light  produced  and  conveyed  by  tubes  into  the  temples 
at  Baccka,  and  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  won^ip  it  as  the  ever- 
burning Lamp. 

At  Wednesbnry,  in  Staffordshire,  and  Dnrseley^  in  Woreester^ 
shire,  in  the  open  fields,  it  is  frequently  seen  ignited  from  its  own 
natural  properties.  The  first  discovery  in  England  was  in  the 
year  1774.  The  Rev.  William  Clayton  was  distilling  coal  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  tar,  &c.  when  one  of  the  joints  in 
the  apparatus  failing,  he  had  occasion  to  make  a  fresh  lute ;  and 
unthinkingly  brought  a  lighted  candle  in  contact  with  Uue  joints 
when  to  his  great  surprise  ignition  immediately  took  place,  which 
npon  further  investigation  he  found  to  be  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas;  from  this  incident,  unsought  for  as  it  was,  we  may  date  the 
origin  of  the  brilliant  appearance  which  the  streets  of  the  Metro* 
polls  now  present.  To  enumerate  all  who  have  attempted  to 
8  hring 
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bring  this  discovery  to  a  perfect  state  would  far  exceed  tlie  limits 
of  this  work  ;  though  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  names 
of  some,  whose  experiments  in  the  infant  stage  of  Gas  were  not 
unsuccessful:  among  these  are  Mr.  Murdock,  then  with  Messrs. 
Bolton  and  Watt,  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Maiben,  of  Perth,  and  Mr. 
Cook,  of  Birmingham. 

This  establishment  arose  from  the  ability  of  Mr.  Knight, 
whose  chemical  and  mechanical  experience  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  that  subject.  He 
erected  an  apparatus  in  Fleet  Street,  on  an  entirely  new  and 
improved  principle,  where  he  manufactured  and  exhibited  a  Gas 
light  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  other.  Such  was  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertaking,  and  the  general  expression  of  public  ap- 
probation, that  Mr.  Kinght,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Spanow,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  in- 
habitanU  of  Fleet  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
&c.  to  convey  gas  to  the  interior  of  their  premises;  this 
being  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  light  shops,  rooms,  &c. 
with  gas  in  London.  For  this  succ^essful  undertaking  of  pub- 
lie  utility  and  economy  they  aie  indebted  to  the  spirited 
liberality  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Sparrow  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  this  undertaking  into  effect,  in  June  1bl4,  Mr.  Knight 
admitted  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Hargraves  as  his  partners,  who, 
for  reasons  not  necessary  to  be  detailed,  retired  from  the  concern, 
in  March  1810,  at  which  period  Mr.  Sparrow  purchased  the  in- 
terest of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  the  concern  is  carried  on  un- 
der the  firm  of  Sparrow,  Knight,  and  Co.  Many  persons  have 
doubtless  observed  in  their  district,  which  extends  in  that  part  of 
the  city  west  of  Cheapside,  from  Temple  Bar  round  the  west  end 
of  Cheapside  down  Newgate  Street,  reaching  as  far  is  Holborn 
Bars,  a  purity  of  lit^hl  combined  with  a  steadiuess  of  flame,  which 
was  never  before  acquiped. 

The  Gas  was  first  lighted  on  Christmas  morning  1814,  and 
began  publicly  to  he  introduced  into  the  houses  and  shops  on 
January  26th,  1810.    The  machinery  and  apparatus  are  most 

coiupletely 
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compbtely  anj  philosoptitcally  arranged;  they  consist  of  forty* 
eiglit  retorts^  with  purtfyiiitr  vessels  upon  an  improved  principle, 
with  two  large  gasometers  *.  Two  other  gasometera  are  now 
making,  which  will  be  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole 
of  these  wbrks  are  fitted  op  with  cyphona  and  other  self-acting 
machinery,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  accident.  It  ia  proper 
here  to  give  a  correct  statement  of  the  Fire,  which  happened  on 
the  premises  the  ^tb  of  May,  1815,  and  which,  1  have 
ascertained  most  satisfiictorily,  was  not  occasioned,  in  the  smail- 
est  degree,  from  any  mismanagement  in  the  apparatos.  A  coo- 
tract  had  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  Pitcher  to  enlarge  and  build 
a  more  elevated  roof  over  the  Retort  House,  the  former  one  being 
too  confined :  in  erecting  the  scafiblding  for  this  purpose,  it  be- 
came reqnisite  to  make  holes  through  the  roof,  to  fix  poles; 
through  these  holes  some  chips  or  shavings  fell  upon  the  liirnaces 
and  took  fire,  and  communicated  with  the  old  roof  and  the 
acaflblding,  which  were  very  soon  destroyed ;  here  the  flames 
were  got  under,  with  the  loss  only  of  an  old  roof,  which  would 
have  been  removed  in  about  eight  days,  had  it  not  been  burnt. 
No  part  of  the  apparatos  was  in  the  smallest  degree  injured. 

Before  we  finally  leave  this  parish,  we  should  take  some  notice 
•f  the  large  open  Court  called  Belle  Sauvage  Yard. 

The  name  of  this  place  has  given  rise  to  numerous  conjeclures; 
but  it  has  generally,  though  by  no  means  correctly,  been  thought 
to  have  arisen  out  of  a  romantic  French  story  of  a  wild  woman, 
whom  they  called  La  Belle  Savvas^e,  and  hence  the  legend  is  per- 
petuated by  the  figure  of  a  savage  woman,  used  as  the  sign  of  the 
Cofiee  House  in  this  place.  I  believe  tlie  true  origin  of  this 
name  is  that  of  Isabella  Sarage,  a  lady  to  whom  the  estate 
and  premises  belonged;  and  who  conveyed  them,  but  in  what 
manner  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  to  the  Cutlers'  Com- 
pany.   The  arms  of  this  fraternity  are  upon  two  or  three  of  the 

houses; 

*  It  m«y  not  be  uninteresting  to  state,  that  the  {ground  upon  which  the 
Gasometer  House  stands  is  the  spot  where  the  iniiijortal  Sbakspearp's  Tbeatrt 
•t«od. 
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IioiiMt;  partievlirly  over  the  inn,  aDd  also  in  front  of  tlie  pre* 
AMMO  occupied  by  Mr.  Isherwood,  a  very  extensire  paper-sluDer^ 
ofLadgaAeHilK 

The  boose.  No*  1,  in  this  yard,  is  a  large  and  excellent  build- 
kg*  It  is  now  ooeupied  by  Tke  Commercial  Traveller^  So^ 
cieip,  one  of  the  most  respectable  benevolent  institntions  of  the 
kind  in  the  kii^dom.  It  was  established  in  January  1800,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  profiding  H  fnnd  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
distressed  member^  their  widows  and  children.  For  the  aoooai* 
plishment  of  this  valoable  purpose  the  society  wholly  consisls 
of  the  principals  of  honses  in  trade,  both  in  town  and  ooutry, 
who  enploy  travellers.  Their  namber  is  unlimited.  The  utmost 
caution  is  taken  in  the  admission  of  members,  who  each  pay  the 
sum  of  one  guinea  to  the  Secretary,  and  continue  so  to  do  an* 
Dually.  This,  at  least,  was  the  original  rule;  but  an  admission 
Coe  of  five  guineas  is  now  paid  by  every  new  member ;  besides 
the  usual  annual  aubseriptiosu  No  member  is  entitled  to  any 
allowance  antil  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from  bin  ad- 
mission into  the  Society.  Sipk  members  are  then  entitled  to  an 
allowance  of  oue  guinea  per  week  during  snob  sickness. 

To  this  establiihment  are  united  two  very  respectable  news- 
papers: The  Traveller,  an  Evening  Paper,  and  The  Cummercial 
Chromcle,  published  three  times  a  week.  * 

Sir  Charles  Price,  Bart.  M.  P.  is  the  President;  James  Deni* 
son,  Esq.  Vice-President;  Benjamin  Barnard  Esq.  Banker,  Trea- 
surer; Cooke  Elliott  and  Thomas  Peach,  Esqrs.,  Secretaries. 
The  latter  gentleman  resides  at  the  Society's  House,  which  has 
recently  undergone  a  complete  repair,  and  many  ?aluable  altera- 
tions, for  the  accommodation  of  the  Society. 
The  parish  Church  of  ST.  ANDREW,  HOLBORN,  next 

daims 

^  In  the  account  of  Che  Post  Office  Revenae  to  Government  I  have  bees 
milled  in  m^  numerical  calculation ;  and  1  gladlj  embrace  the  earliest  op- 
portunitjf  to  correct  mjself:  from  the  government  Papers,  now  before  me«  it 
appears,  that  in  the  ^ear  ending  5th  of  April>  1815,  the  produce  waf 
1,5S6,0001. 
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clftUBs  Dor  attattlioiL  It  ateiids  witinmi  the  vails  of  LoadoD; 
boi  within  its  liberty  or  freedom.  The  parish  is  dirided  into  The 
Liberty  of  London ;  The  Liberty  above  the  Bars ;  and  The  Li- 
berty of  Safiott  HilL  The  chmsh  was  bnik  in  the  year  lOBT ; 
•and  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  finished  perfermanees  of  Sir 
dhristopher  Wren.  It  is  a  spacious  fiibrie,  worthy  of  so  gnat  a 
master.  The  roof  is  supported  by  Coriothiaa  coiomns$  the  walls 
are  of  atone. 

The  interior  is  ricUy  omsmmted;  beantifiifi  fret-woifc  aidonis 
the  roof  between  the  arches ;  the  altar-piece  is  also  superbly  deeo* 
lated  with  the  same  kind  of  work. 

The  wainscoting  of  this  church  is  perhaps  more  excellent  than 
any  other  in  London.  The  organ  is  ornamented  with  two  lafge 
fluted  wainscot  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The  organ  itadf 
is  a  Tery  good  one  by  Harris :  it  is,  however,  the  discarded  in- 
atnuneat  m  the  contest  lor  superiority  between  Father  Schmydt 
and  Harris,  at  the  Temple  Church  *.  On  each  side  of  the  organ 
are  good  paintings  of  Christ  restoring  the  Blbd,  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount. 

Over  the  altar-pieoe,  which  is  richly  deocrated,  and  very  large, 
is  a  fine  painted  window. 

I  cannot  enter  into  details  respecting  the  monuments,  the  emi« 
nent  rectors,  &e.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  here  preached 
the  notoriona  SacheveraL 

Hoibom,  divided  into  High  Hdbom,  Middle  Row,  Hdbom 
Bam,  Hill,  and  Bridge,  is  a  most  excellent  street,  abounding 
with  shops  of  almost  every  description.  It  extends  irom  the 
north  end  of  Fleet  Market  to  High  Street,  St.  Giles's.  The  name 
-is  derived  from  an  ancient  village,  built  upon  tbo  bank  of  the 
rivulet,  or  baume  of  the  same  name.  Ito  spring  was  near  the 
aonth  end  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 

In  Shoe  Lane,  which  runs  out  of  this  street  into  Fleet  Street, 
are  still  some  remains  of  Oldbaume Hall;  nearly  opposite  to  this 


O  This  Chttrch,  snd  the  Innt  to  which  it  b«Ioogs,  will  be  described  ia  the 
secceeding  Yoiomc« 
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.is  the  house  oDce  the  palmce  of  ibe  Bishops  of  Bangor;  hence  the 
name  of  Bangor  Court* 

Ely  Place  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  in  H<4born.  It 
is  the  site  of  an  ancient  edifice  called  Ely  Home,  the  palaot 
of  the  Bishops  of  Ely.  It  is  said^  that  in  this  house  John  of 
Oauot,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  breathed  his  last  Nothings  of  the 
old  structure  now  remains. 

A  chapeL  however,  belonging  to  the  established  church,  still 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  street.  The  east  end  has  a  Tery 
handsome  Gothic  window.  Beneath  is  a  crypt  of  the  length  of 
the  chapel.  The  cloisters  formed  a  square  on  the  south  side  *• 
The  chapel,  which  is  generally  called  Ely  Chapel,  is  dedicated  to 
Sk  Etlielredra,  foundress  of  the  monastery  at  Ely.  Except  the 
east  window,  which  is  faithfully  depicted  in  the  annexed  view,  it 
has  but  little  to  recommend  it  to  notice. 

U  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  that  Ely  Place  is  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London ;  but  this  is  an  error.  Bam  ft 
supported  by  the  opinions  of  Sir  Nidiblas  Bacon,  lord  keeper;  Sir 
Robert  Catl^fue,  lord  chief  justice  of  England ;  Sir  Walter  Mild* 
may,  chancellor  of  England  ;  and  Sir  James  Dyer^  lord  chief  jus* 
tice  of  the  Court  of  Commou  Pleas,  asserts,  that "  the  tene* 
meuts  called  Ely  RentB>  in  Holborn,  were,  and  are  within  the 
liberties,  franchises,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London;  and 
that  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  liondon,  and  their 
successors,  should  from  thenceforth  peaceably,  and  quietly  hare, 
use,  enjoy,  and  exercise,  with  the  said  tenements,  all  and  erery 
such  liberties,  customs,  and  jurisdictions,  as  they  may  use  withia 
any  other  place  witliin  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  London. 

Hatton  Garden  is  a  very  excellent  street,  and  has  always 
been  the  residence  of  persons  of  respectability.  According  to 
Aggas*s  Map  of  Loudon,  in  the  year  IdGO,  it  appears,  that  the 
north  side  of  Holborn  consisted  of  only  a  single  row  of  houses, 

with 

*  PeimiMUi  161.  Some  acconnt  of  the  aDcieot  buildingi  ouiy  also  bs  iMS 
in  ^entbara's  History  of  Ely. 

t  EcdeuBSttcal  Law,  Vol.  I.  p.  197.  . 
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wttti  garden^  behind  tbem ;  and  that  Field  Lane,  now  a  long 
narrow  passage  filled  with  old  oloaths'  shops  and  prostitutes,  was 
an  opening  from  the  street  to  the  fields  between  Hoi  born  and 
Clerkenwell.  Saffron  Hill  stands  on  a  path-way,  which  led 
through  a  long  pasture,  bounded  by  the  Turnmill  Brook,  and  the 
wall  of  Lord  Hatton's  Garden,  from  whence  arose  the  name  of 
the  street  ;*  at  the  north  end  of  which,  is  one  of  the  Police  Offices^ 
similar  to  others  which  have  been  described  in  various  parts  of 
this  work. 

In  Cross-street  stands  Hatton  House ;  built  by  Sir  €hristo« 
pher  Hatton,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  with  that  imperious  Queen,  who,  though  averse  to  all 
marriage  contracts,  affected  to  be  greatly  struck  by  his  superior 
personal  accomplishments  :  Sir  Christopher's  fine  pemon  and  fine 
dancing  were  quite  as  attractive  to  Elizabeth  as  his  intellectual 
endowments,  which  were  by  no  means  superficial.  He  was  lord 
keeper,  and  discharged  his  duty  with  great  applause;  his  modesty* 
however,  prompted  by  his  good  sense,  never  allowed  him  to  act, 
on  any  occasion  of  moment,  without  the  assistance  of  two  abte 
lawyers. 

The  site  of  bis  house  was  that  of  the  orchard  and  garden  of 
Ely  Honse;  and  here  he  died  in  1591.  By  his  interest  with 
the  qtteen>  he  extorted  from  the  Bishop,  Richard  Cox,  the  ground 
on  which  his  house  was  built*  The  gpood  bishop  for  a  long  Ume 
resisted  the  insolent  sacrilege;  but  the  female  Head  of  the 
Church  soon  made  him  surrender,  by  the  following  letter ;  one 
of  the  many  glorious  privileges  of  the  ever- glorious  Reforma* 
tion: 

"  Pftiud  Prelate ! 
"  You  know  what  you  was  before  I  made  you  what  you  art 
now;  if  you  do  not  immediately  comply  with  my  request,  by 
G— d,  I  will  unfrock  you. 

"ELIZABETH/* 

Pari- HI.  3B  Whar 
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What  bishop  could  resist  a  demand  from  so  pious  aod  so  poiN 
erfttl  a  queen  P  On  Ifae  20Ui  of  March,  1376,  the  '^  proud  pre« 
late/'  granted  to  Sir  Christopher,  the  fine  dancer,  ^'  the  gate* 
house  of  the  palace,  except  two  rooms,  used  as  prisons  for  tboso 
who  were  arrested,  or  delnrered  in  execulion  to  the  bishop's 
bailiff;  and  the  lower  rooms,  used  for  the  porter's  lodge,  the  first 
court -yard,  within  the  gate-house,  to  the  long  gallery,  dividing 
it  from  the  second;  the  stables  there,  the  long  gallery,  with 
the  rooms  above  and  below  it,  and  some  others ;  fourteen  acres 
ef  land ;  and  the  keeping  the  gardens  and  orchards  for  twenty- 
one  years,  paying,  at  Midsummer-Day,  a  red  rose  for  the  gate- 
house and  garden,  and  for  the  ground  ten  loads  of  bay>  and  10/. 
per  annum ;  the  bishop  reserving  to  himself  and  his  successors 
free  access  through  the  gate-house,  walking  in  the  garden,  and 
lo  gather  twenty  bushels  of  roses  yearly."  Sir  Christopher  nu- 
^ertook  to  repair  and  make  the  gate-house  a  convenient  dwel- 
ling. 

The  sec^uel  of  this  nefarious  transaction  was  calamitous  to 
Hatton.  He  had  incurred  a  large  debt  to  the  Queen,  whose  love 
of  money  exceeded  even  her  love  of  fine  legs  and  fine  dancing; 
when  she  demanded  the  payment,  the  chancellor  was  unaUe  to 
satisfy  the  demand  ;  Elizabeth,  in  her  usual  strains  of  impatience 
and  insolence,  it  would  seem,  reproached  her  favourite  creditor. 
This  so  affected  hin|,  that  he  shortly  after  died  of  a  broken  heart; 
and  the  avaricious  Queen,  as  in  other  cases,  most  bitt&rly  la* 
ncnted  the  loss  of  so  able  a  judge  and  councillor.  Hatton  House, 
since  ^hat  time,  has  undergone  various  alterations,  and  has  been 
devoted  tq  sundry  contradictory  purposes.  It  was  once  a  Daacing 
Academy,  and  afterwards  a  Printing  Office.  The  back  part  of  it 
has  been  formed  into  a  Ciiapel,  at  fitst  for  a  congregation  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Churchy  or  Swedenborgians ;  but  it  is  at 
present  occupied  by  a  society  of  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

St.  Andrew*s  Charity  School,  is  a  good  building  in  Hattott 
Garden;  and  is^  i  understand,  now  a  very  well  regulated  Cha- 
rity. 
•  Pennant,  159. 


rity.  It  WM  fottVMl«d  in  1696,  in  Broakes*s  Mort^t.  The  pr«- 
seut  building  was  originally  Hation  Chapel,  which  being  4is- 
qsed,  was  leased  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  for  the  School-House. 
Tbe  IUy.  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Leroaitre,  welUkoowii  in  what 
na^  once  ridicalottsly  called  the  ''  pop -gun  plot/'  have  e^ieried 
themselves  to  reform  m^ny  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  ma- 
QHgemept  pf  this  School.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  and  Mr.  March, 
of  Brook  Street,  some  years  ago  saved  the  establishment  from 
Mai  ruin. 

In  the  Committee  Boom  there  is  a  «good  picture  of  St.  An^ 
irew*s  Court,  by  Ashby. 

GreMle»street  takes  its  name  from  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Lord 
Brooke;  from  whence  also  arose  tbe  name  of  Brooke-street.  Tbe 
aame  of  Sir  Folke  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  learned  men ;  and  as  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney* 
He  died  by  tbe  band  of  ^iph  Haywood,  a  gentleman  who  had 
passed  the  most  of  his  days  in  bis  lordship's  service.  For  some 
cause,  which  was  qever  kpown,  b^  bad  left  him  out  of  his  will* 
and  very  imprudently  let  him  know  it.  In  September,  1628, 
Haywood  entered  his  lordship's  bed-chamber,  aujd  eiEpostulf^ed 
with  great  warmth  on  tbe  usage  be  met  with,  his  lordship  an- 
swering with  asperity,  received  from  him  a  mortal  wound  with  a 
s9Vord.  Tbe  assassin  retired  into  another  room,  iu  vhich  be 
instantly  destroyed  himself  with  the  same  iastruroent.  H  is  lord- 
ship died  a  few  days  Afterwards.* 

In  Futwood's  Bents  is  a  Court  of  Request  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts. 

in  the  neighboarhond  of  Holbnm,  on  both  sid|BS,  are  several 
inferior  Inns  of  Court.     Ifext  to  Brooke  Stjreet  aFumhal's  Iws,  " 
at  one  tame  tbe  to^wn  residence  of  tbe  Lords  Fmrnival,  which 
family  became  extinct,  in  the  male  line,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Richard  II. 

Tliaivcs  Inn,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  It  took  is 
name  from  John  Tsvye,  in  Edward  Ill's  time.     It  consists  of 

several 

a  £dmondson*9  Account  of  tbe  GreviUe  Family,  86,  apod  Pen* 
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several  good  houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  connect^  witff 
the  law. 

BamartVs  Inn,  was  originally  Mackworth's  Inn,  having  beet 
given  by  the  executors  of  John  Mackworth>  Dean  of  Lincoln,  on 
condition  that  they  should  find  a  pious  priest  to  perform  divine 
service  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  which  Mack  worth  lies  interred. 
Having  been  leased  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Barnard,  it 
took  his  name.     In  the  hall  are  one  or  two  good  pictures. 

Staples  Inn,^  is  so  called  from  its  having  been  a  staple  in 
which  the  wool  merchants  were  used  to  assemble;  but  it  had  been 
giv^n  to  law  students,  possibly  before  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

There  is  not  any  thing  in  these  several  Inns,  as  they  are 
called,  to  recommend  them  to  particular  notice. 

Before  I  finally  leave  this  part,  I  should  not  omit  to  notice 
BartletVs  Buildings,  on  account  of  the  venerable  and  rooit 
•xcellent  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  long 
established  there.  This  is  a  chartered  society  for  the  spread  of 
religion  in  foreign  parts;  but  another  society,  which  is  properly 
the  one  under  consideration,  arose  out  of  the  original  one,  founded 
in  1698.  The  principal  methods  by  which  they  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  true  religion  are  the  support  of  missions,  the  distribution 
of  bibles,  prayer  books,  and  various  religious  tracts.  Books,  pa- 
pers, &c.  distributed  by  this  Society  have  amounted  to  nearly 
70,000. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  concluded  the  present  volume  with 
some  account  of  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  and  with  various 
places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lincoln's  and  Gray's  Inn,  I 
must,  however,  here  close  the  Third  Part  of  the  History  and 
Description  of  London  and  Middlesex ;  relying  on  the  candour 
of  the  reader  for  a  favourable  construction  of  such  passages  and 
sentiments  which  may  have  occasionally  fallen  from  me,  i(  ^J 
have  so  done,  with  which  his  own  judgment  may  not  happen  to 
<»incide. 

SVP  OF  PART  III. 
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Aldgate,  69 ;  at  the  fire  of  the 
Costom  Honie,  84,  85  ;  occationed 
by  the  burning  of  the  Pagoda  in 
St.  Jameses  Paric,  109. 

Adam.  William,  chancellor  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  37. 

Admiralty,  Lords  of,  their  conduct 
on  the  Jubilee,  3. 

African  Company's  Ofiice,  t89. 

Agiicolture,  causes  of  the  tardy  im- 
provements in,  471. 

Albion  Brewery,  142. 

Aldermanbory,  291, 

Aldermary's  Walk,  161. 

Aldersgate  Street,  349. 

Aldgate,  an  alarming  event  which 
took  place  there  in  1813, 69. 

Ale,  six  hogsheads  of,  turned  into 
Fall  Mali  for  the  populace,  90  ; 
exportation  of  in  Queen  £lisabeth*s 
timci  137. 

Alfune,  a  worthy  ecclesiastic,  what 
pait  he  took  in  the  support  of  the 
hospital  of  Si.  Bartholomew,  444 ', 
curious  anecdote  of,  ib. 

AUe  Street,  133, 134. 

Allen,  Sir  John,  307. 
Pabt  IIL 


Alleyn,  Mr.  founder  of  Dulwich  Col- 
lege, account  of  a  play  huuse  built 
by,«ld,«l6. 

Allies,  news  of  their  having  entered 
Paris,  and  its  eflFectt,  89. 

Almshouses  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House,  account  of,  118 ;  of 
the  skinner's  company,  ib. ;  of  tha 
vintner's  company,  »b.  i  for  poor 
men  p^st  labour,  119;  BaucrofU 
ib. ;  Perneck's,  1«4;  Merchant 
Taylor's,  134;  founded  by  Sir  An- 
drew Judd,  167  ;  for  widows,  Ho- 
lywell Street,  148;  foanded  by 
£dward  A|leyn  in  Pest  House 
Row,  account  of,  196;  girdter's, 
ib.  ;  erected  by  Susan  Aroyae«,  for 
eight  widows,  197;  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  at  the  southern  end  ef 
Whitecross  Street,  199;  in  Jacob's 
Well  PAssage,  S17 ;  belonging  to 
Sion  College,  ttl;  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  under  the  Excise  Office, 
8'25 ;  Dutch,  Moorfields,  tt6 ; 
founded  by  Sir  Ambrose  Nicholas, 
Monkwell  Street,  3:i7;  founded 
by  Robert  Rogers  in  Hart  Street^ 
340  ;  Lady  Owen  s,  699. 

Anecdote  of  a  ty^er  belonging  to  tba 
Tower,  46 ;  of  Mr.  Daniel  Day, 
146  ;  of  Canute,  16t,  153 ;  of  the 
celebrated  Holbein,  154;  ef  Dr. 
Waiu.  157  :  of  Edwvd.  Karl  of 
Oxford,  note,  l.'>8 ;  of  the  Rev. 
John  Howe,  JB12;  reapecimg  the 
Stratford  bakrrs,  <44 ;  of  Henry 
VIII.,  250  :  of  a  priest  by  btowe, 
3C  f«3i 
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ri'  **1^'-  J«ckson,   J97,  «98; 

^r,  303 ;  of  Hcnrjr  Law,  306  ;  of 
Mr.  Hare,  369;  respecting  lU- 
hcrc,  43/),  431 ;  of  Alfune.  an  ec 
desiashc,  444;  respecting  Edward 

So56'''''"''°""^"™^^' 

Auimadfersioiis  on   the  practice  of 

^mg  joung  men  into  milliners. 

Antiquities,  Roman,  192}  in  San 
Tawn  fields,  148,  149;  stUltobe 
traced  m  Duke's  Place,.  1*4;  in 
Holjwell  Street,  18j;  in  Hanover 

in  the  old  Priori  ^  ^^^  f^^ 

fnS'  /*i?"i"*  °^  «^  l»'e  southern 
end  of  Bishopsgate,  530,  331 ;  at 
Bow  church,  361 :  in  ihe  Charter 
iir^^'^o^*^.  ^*^'  «  Cloth  ftir. 
4«8,  4t9 :  ,„  Middlesex  Hoilse, 
635 ;  ,n  the  church  of  St.  Barflii,; 
iamew  ihe  Lie,  ^45  ;  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  615.  ~ 

'^^itl  f^**"^'  "^^^'^^  iHiwitnat«ms 

injuly  iei3,  73. 
Arcberi,  trial  of  rftill,  179  ;  of  Lon- 
don.    their    triah    of   tkilh  481, 

Architecture,  renwrkson  that  in  St. 

Marim  Ouiwich   church.  Thread- 

needle  Street,  230. 
Ardcn.  Urd,  how  Mr.  Perceval's  on- 

foriuuate  death  affected  him,  56; 

attends  Ins  funeral,  57.  ' 

Armoury   House,  situation  and  de- 

■cription  of,  108. 

^TslSf  ^'''  ^''^'  •^^'^  •^^^'^^ 

Act  of  PirrHament  for  repairing  the 
church  of  Si.  James's,  Clerkenweli, 

Artillery  Ground,  New,  site  of,  787: 
Its  furn«r  state,  188;  Old,  some 
accouirtofihp,  158. 

^4"*  ^'^  *  ^""''"^  ^^  "*  Shoreditch, 

Abhby,  Upper,  Street,  590 ;  Lower, 
ib. 

Aske's  Hospiial,  or  Haberdaiher's 
«lnibhc»u»e».  J91  ;  for  what  pur- 
pose  erected,  191;  description,  situ- 
ttiion.  and  regulaiions,  191,  19J. 

A^kcw,  Anne,  her  iiiliuman  execution, 

lo^  A^^^ '     ^^'  ^'^^'   fortitude, 
49«/^  49  i» 


Avery,  Benjamin,  L.  L.  D.  some  ac- 
count of,  435,  436. 

Auckland,  Lord,  «7,  t8. 

Auction  Mart,  situation,  &c.  tS5; 
manner  of  doing  business  at,  £35, 
236 ;  grand  saloon,  &c.  eS6. 

Aylesbury,  £ari  Bruce,  of  AmpthUf, 
his  character,  578:  house  and 
gardens,  jtom  forming  Aylesbury 
Street,  ancient  history  of,  578. 

B. 

baeon  House,  why  so  called,  317; 
Sir    Francis   attacks   the  Charter 
House,  541. 
fia«tti«8eW«ii^599. 
Bagnio  Court,  401. 
Baker,  Sir  R.  7i3. 
'fiajlade,     ancient,     called   London 

A<ack  penny. 
Ballast  Office,  667, 
Balloons  at  tlie  Grand  F«e  given  l!y 

the  Prince  Regfent  hi  oonHneiMra- 

tion  of  peace,  107. 
Bancroft,  Franeiaj  Bonw  «ceottr.t  ef 

himv  1^. 
Bank    dollars^    mereaaed  in  vrioe, 

39. 
Bankes,  John,  some  aceoontof  him, 

359. 
Baptistenon,  in  the  chapel  m  Paul's 

AHey,  descfription  of,  »07,  »0a 
Barbican,  early  history  of,  and  why 

so  called,  «l<6. 
Barnard's  Inn,  756. 
Bamses,  l>r.  burnt  ot  Simthlrerd  with- 

out  knowing  for  what  crime,  487. 
Barlow,   Duke  <>f  Shdreditcb,  whj  ss 

dobbed,  481, 48f .  ^ 

Bason  at  the  New  River,  596.  im. 
Bartholomew     the    Great,    ancieot 

church  and  priory   of  described, 

407:    what  havock  Harry  VIH. 

made  of,  *27;  description  of  tbe 

present  church,  43l,  4d9^«43. 
Bartholomew's  parish,  site  of,  42^, 

430;  on  the  boundaries  of.  442. 
Close,  435,  434,  4««, 

4^7. 


-  hospital,  form  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  patients,  458 ;  ex- 
penses of,  458,  459 ;  much  injured 
by  the  fire  of  London,  459;  rules 
ot  admission  Into,  460. 

—     ■    r"*  observations  r«- 
speetmg 
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•pecting  tlie  grwwd  ^*CT^le4  hy, 

fiartlet's  Buildings,  75<k 

^%rtm,  E\mh%ih,  484.. 

Baunghall  Street,  SB9, 

Biit|lfibsi4ge^.60a 

JBm^I^j  Pr.  Lewit,  «ut|ior  of  Ihe 
Pr«eticeQfPi«tj,nd. 

BMt«&  Mr.  Simaib  at.t«oks.tbe  Ciitr- 
ter  House,  541,  &42, 

Baxter  Rioliaid.Sao. 

Ba^nafd*i  Castle,  639. 

Beauchamp's  Ipp,  705. 

Beatrix,  daughte?  of  Henry  HI. 
SfJL 

BoauFtift  J>r.  Kicfa«rd,  Bishop  of 
London,  5G7. 

Beqkford,  William, TOO. 

Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  749. 

Bellinghain,  Mr,  account  of,  5S ;  en- 
ters the  Lobby  of  the  .House  of 
.ComnQiis  and  shoots  Mr.  PerccTal, 
.5?.,  d3 ;  conveyed  to  Newgate,  54; 
his  trial  and  deience,  68^  59 ;  his 
execution,  64. 

I^lvedere  Tea  Garden,  605. 

Bembrie,  Sir  Nic}|oIi»,  376. 

Berenger,  De,  imposition,  praetiied 
ky  bin  on  the  public,  87;  ad- 
drtases  a  letter  to  Admirsi  Foley, 
ib. ;  neans  which  he  took  to  spread 
fialse  reports,  87«  88 :  he  is  tried 
•ad  found  guilty,  98, 89 ;  his  »en- 
teace.  89. 

Bete  Houae,  or  Great  Breweries, 
some  account  of^  137. 

Biogley,  Mr.  7tS. 

Bethlehem  botpiUl,  186, 18*7,  990. 

■  -,  01d>  earl;  history  of,  161; 

by  what  the  ground  is  now  occupied, 
ih. 

Be?i«  marks,  wliere  situated,  157. 

Bible  Society,  7^8,  '739. 

Billiler  Lane,  origin  of  the  name, 
S5l.  S52. 

BiUingagaie  Market,  649. 

Birohi  Rer.  Dr.  Thomas^  697.    . 

Bircbin  Lane,  867. 

Birde,  Richard,  143. 

Blackford,  Mr.  15. 

Black  Canons,  Priory  of,  408, 494. 

Biacklriars  Bridge,  634;  view  of 
London  ftpm,  635;  number  of 
passengers  in  one  day,  641 ;  dread- 
ful accident  at,  68. 

9lKkimney,S8P. 


Blossoms  Inn,  S06. 

Blount,  Sir  John,  his  sc}iaa\c  (aspect* 
ing  the  Souih  Sea  Company,  x33» 
«34. 

Bluclicr,  Marshal,  condnct  of  the 
populace  wlten  he  a' rived  •it  Carl- 
ton Ilouae,  96  ;  hi»  ceqiorju  re- 
sp^tinfz  the  conduct  qf  the  popu* 
lace,  97. 

Bludworth,  Sir  Thoma%  mansion  of, 
3M.315. 

Boar's  Head,  Eastcheap,  703, 

Boat,  built  by  the  blgcjk  makers  in 
Wapping,  146,  147. 

Boucher,  Juan,  48^;  what  her  crime 
was  for  which  she  was  burnt,  489  ; 
her  execution,  491;  her  courag!?* 
492. 

Bolton,  Prior,  4%6 ;  buildings  sup** 
posed  to  be  his,  433. 

Bonav,  Mr.  a  city  merchant,  and  his 
wife  murdered  by  his  foo(raan,71. 

Bond,  William,  his  tomb,  166. 

Bookselling  business,  extent  of,  696. , 

Booth,  Royal,  in  the  Green  Park) 
a' count  of.  111. 

Boiolph  Lane,  699 ;  rates  of  houses 
in,  701. 

Bow  Lane,  711. 

Bow  Street,  64. 

Brandon,  Mr.  apprehends  Mr.  Clif- 
ford as  a  rioter,  7.;  result  of  hia 
cpnducl,  ib. ;  letter  pcaylog  to  ha 
reinstated  to  office,  ib. 

Bread  Street,  7 1?. 

Brick  Laue,  why  so  called. 

Bridge  Street,  64. 

Bridges  which  croM  the  New  River, 
597. 

Bridewell  Hospital,  796. 

Brief,  curious  one  issued  respecting 
Bartholomew  Fair,  466,  467. 

Briiiili  Museum,  painting  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Qritton  in,  575 ;  was  for« 
nierly  Montague  House,  577. 

Britton,  Thomas,  ^he  celebrated  mu* 
sical  small  coal  man,  short  memoic 
of,  573,  574;  paintings  of  him  in 
the  British  Museum,  575 ;  hit 
death,  575,  576. 

Brissec,  Jordan,  founded  (he  priory  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  thst  of 
St.  Mary,  Clerkeuwell,  567. 

British  Forum,  the  debates  reipeetiug; 
Windham  and  Yorke,  11. 
3  C  9  Broken 
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Brolen  Wharf,  639. 

Backlesbary,  why  to  called,  2^3. 

Bridge  Row,  710. 

Bullen,  Sir  Jcflrey,  Lord  Mayor,3ll. 
3l5f. 

Bulleyii,  William,  conjectures  con- 
cerning his  residence,  t03. 

Bunhill  Fields  Burial  Ground,  189. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, 34 

BonapMrte,  number  of  licences  issued 
by,  in  i8l3,  69. 

Border,  Ueor^e,  380. 

— —  Samuel,  ib. 

Burdetr,  Sir  Francis,  12— 1«:  50. 
55,  64. 

,  Thomas,  Esq.  on  what  ac- 
count he  lost  his  head,  ^77, 

Burlington  House,  the  allied  sove 
reigns  atM  fete  at,  102. 

Burnet,  Dr  Thomas>  short  memoir 
of,  554,  .555. 

Bury  Street,  from  whence  the  name 
of  it  was  derived,  1.57. 

Butt,  Richard  Ganthorne.  his  trial 
and  sentence  for  practising  a  Iraud 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  89. 


Cade,  Jack,  l  tr. 

Cage,  the  account  of  the  prison  so 

called,  Jf.53,  581. 
Caldwell,  Mr.  Robert,  330. 
Cannon  Road,  situation  and  descrlp- 

tion  of,  126. 
Cannon  Street,  705. 
Carlton  House,  grand  illuminations  at 

in  honour  of  the  victory  at  Vittoria. 

73,  90. 
Carpenter's  Buildings,  220. 
Carter  Lane,  716;  meeting,  717. 
Carthusian  monks,  when  the  order  of 

was  founded,  509,510;  what  be- 
came of  them,  512—520. 
— — monastery,    by    whom 

founded,  &c.  510;     demolished, 

524,  529. 
Cattle,  low  price  of  after  the  plague, 

50.5. 
Cave.  Edward,  587. 
Castle  and  Falcon  Inn,  351. 
Castlereagh,  Lo^d,  18,  21.  55,  57,64, 


CaUro,  M.  a«,  IMh 
Calam^,  Rer.  Edward,  short  aeeepntt 
of  hiro,  295. 

$    Benjamin,   nmmAw 

respecting,  ib. 
Cattle,  how  the  colour  of  the  fat  of 
should  be  tried,  470;     inhvman 
conduct  of  the  drivers  of,  470. 
Causeway,  some  account  of  one  at 

Wilderness  Row,  543. 
Ceremony,  on  delivering  the  aword% 
▼oied  by  the  city  of  London  to  the 
Earl  ot  Northesk  and  Sir  Ridiard 
Slrachan,  30. 
Ceremony,  a  splendid  one,  on  swear- 
ing  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Re- 
gent, 37—39. 
Cemeteries    of  the  Portuguese  and 

Dutch  Jews,  119. 
Chamberluyne,  Mr.  606. 
Chapels,  account  of  one  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,   126;   Lutheran  in 
Little  Alie  Street,    134;  Quakers 
in  Devonshire  Sqaare,  157  ;  Bap- 
tist in  Devonshire  Square,  Hounds* 
ditch,   157;  Jews  in  Brick  Lane, 
174;  Holywell  Mount,  182;  Wes- 
ley's, in  the  City  Road,    190;  at 
Aske's   Hospital,   191 ;    Sandema- 
nian  in  Paul's  Alley,  806  ;  Staine's 
in  Barbican,   218;  Collegiate  in 
Ram  Alley,  246 ;    of  St.  Michael, 
Leadenbafl  Street,  248  ;  in  Foon- 
der's  Hall  Court,  277  ;  of  St.  Maiy 
Coney   Hope,    288;    in    Staining 
Lane,  318;   Calvinists  in   Silver 
Street,  3 19;  Unitarian  in  Monk- 
well  Street,  3^  ;  in  Lamb's  Coar^ 
338;    at  the  Cockpit   in    Jewin 
Street,     340  i    Old     Jewry      in 
Jewin  Street,  343;   of  the  Free- 
thinldhg  Christians,  344;  in  the 
Charter   House,  649;   in  Middle 
Court,  434;    Spa    Fields,    585; 
Pentonville,  603. 
Chapel    belonging    to    the   Charter 
House,  description  of,  540;  tombs, 
monuments,    and    inscriptions  in, 
550, 

Child,    remarkable  instance  of  one 
being  stolen  from  the  door  of  Mr. 
Dellow,  65. 
Child  steuline,  an  Act  of  Parliament 

respecting  it,  66. 
Chimney  sweepers,  606. 
Chinese  Bridge  in  St,  Jamt's  Ptek, 
103. 

Cholonei^ 
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CholoMr,  Sir  Thomai^  edifices  erected 
b^,  569,  A70. 

Christ's  H<«pital  one  of  the  five 
rejaJ  ones,  380  :  site  of,  sm,  381 ; 
charter  ol,  38'<^ ;  when  rebuilt,  ib  ; 
tnatheniaticai  srluxil  t'«<andcd  in, 
382,  583  ;  abuses  which  have  crept 
in,  385  ;  petition  ot  ihe  curoroiuee 
respecting,  ib. ;  nature  of  the 
education  of  the  cluldren,  386  ; 
holidays,  387  ;  roles  and  regula- 
tions of,  387,  388;  supper  of  the 
children  on  Sondaj  evenings^  .'^'89 ; 
different  departments  bj  which 
the  managemeDt  of  the  school  is 
conducted,  39<);  tieasurrr,  ib.  ; 
auditor,  591;  physician,  ib  ,  clerk, 
392  ;  steward,  ib. ;  obserrations  on 
Cbe  election  of  the  boys  to  assist  in 
the  lottery,  393;  qoalificaiion  of 
the  governors^  ib,;  officers  and 
pensioners,  394 ;  pictures  in,  395  : 
coontiiig-hou»e,  398 ;  writing- 
school,  399 ;  grammar-school,  ib. ; 
address  and  resolutions  of  the  go* 
Temors,  &c.  S99, 400.      * 

Cfaorch  Miuionary  Society,  738. 

Citisens  of  London,  method  taken  to 
divert  the  resentment  of  King 
Kichard  against,  h67. 

City  militia,  26 ;  un  the  repeal  of  the 
lawsrispecting,  ¥7. 

•*—  of  London  parish  clerks,  a 
dtstinct  society,  566. 

-r—  Watch,  368. 

Chancery  Lane,  745. 

Chapel  in  Lamb's  Court,  338;  Silver 
Street,  319—3X1  ;  Charter  House, 
504,  505. 

Cliarter  Hou«e,  The,  situation  of, 
504 ;  origin  of  the  naniff,  ib.  ; 
cvidencf- house  belonging  to,  5^*1; 
entrance,  hfi ;  its  »tate  after  the 
dissolution,  5t2,  .'•i3,  5M ;  anti- 
quities ni,  524,  5t5 ;  the  reception 
of  Mary,  Queen  ot  Scots,  526; 
commonly  called  Howar^  House, 
6tf,  5S7;  by  whom  attacked,  5-11; 
the  greater  gift  in  England,  ib. ; 
when  thoroughly  established,  .542  ; 
regulations  respecting,  ib. ;  effect 
which  the  plague  had  on  the,  544 ; 
what  prevented  its  ruin,  545;  losses 
which  the  settlement  of  sustained, 
546;  account  of  the  pensioners 
0od  scholars,  547 ;  governors  of, 


548;  preachers.  .549;  descriptinn 
of  the  chspel  belonging  to,  549» 
550 ;  of  the  large  stair-case,  551 ; 
of  the  library  of  the  old  court- 
room, 552,  553 ;  anti-room  of  the 
governor's,  553  ;  governor's  room, 
553,  5>4;  hall,  561  ;  school,  ib. 

Charter  House  Square,  how  occupied, 
5#Jl,  562. 

Cheapside,  condition  on  which  the 
tenants  take  their  houites  in,  Sb9  ; 
history  of,  361—369,  370;  how 
occupied,  35i ;  view  of  before  the 
Fire  of  London,  353 ;  considerably 
raitted  since  St  Paul's  was  first 
built,  361. 

Chequers,  why  nsed  as  signs  in  public 
hoiises,  709. 

Chedsey,  William,  714. 

Cbukcmbs  :— St.  Alban*s,  294  ;  All- 
hallows,  Barking,  694;  AllhaU 
lows.  Bread  Street,  713;  AUhaU 
lows  the  Great,  643;  Allhallows, 
Lombard  Street,  693;  Allhallows, 
London  Wall,  f  18 ;  Allhallows, 
Staining,  675;  St.  A 1  phage,  290; 
St.  Andrew's,  Holburn,  750;  St. 
Andrew,  Undershaft,  231,  629;  St« 
Andrew's,  Wardrobe,  636 ;  St, 
Anne's,  Bltickfriars :  see  the  last; 
St.  Anne's,  St.  Anne's  Lane,  313 ; 
St.  Ann's,  Limehouse,  %17i  $u 
Anthoiin's,  '710;  St.  Angustine's, 
or  Austin's,  716;  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, Royal  Exchange,  680:  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  438;  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Less,  443;  St. 
Bennett's  Fink,  itS ,  St.  Bennett's, 
Gracechurch,  679  i  St.  Benneti'j, 
Pauls  Wharf,  639;  St.  Botolph's, 
Aldcrsgate,  345 ;  St..  Botolpb*s. 
Aldgate,  150;  Sr.  Botolph's, 
Bishopsgate,  1.58;  Bow  Church, 
see  St.  Maryle-Bow  ;  St.  Bnde's, 
717:  St.  Catharine,  Coleman, 
St  Catherine,  Cree,  St.  Catherine, 
Tower  Hill,  138;  Christ  Churc^, 
Newgate  Streei,  373;  Christ 
Church,  Spitalfields,  171  ;  St. 
Clement's,  Eastcheap,  705:  .Si. 
Dionis's  Back  Church,  Danish 
Church,  127;  Dutch  Church,  Aus- 
tin Friars,  225;  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  East,  694;  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  Weiti  741. ;  St.  Edmund  the. 
King, 
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King,  6^  ;  St  Ethelbnrgm't,  679 ; )     the  icadttKt  •£  01if«ff  CnaiM. 

French    Ch«ch,     Tbreadntedle.  (     577. 

Street,  W ;  St.  George's,  Botolph    Cletkenwell  praon,    dflMoptioa  oC 


Lane,   699;   St.  George's  in  the 
East,   Its ;  St.    Giles's,   Cripple- 
gate,     f(H;    St    HeleJi's,     164; 
St  John's,  Clerkenwell,  586  $   St. 
John's,  Wtpping,  665 ;  St.  Jaittes's, 
Clerkenwell,    570  ;    St.  James's, 
Bnke-ptace,  154;  St.  Jaiiiea\  Omr- 
lick    Hill,   641 ;     St    Lawrence, 
Jewry,  510 ;  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  177  ;  St  Lake's,  Old-street, 
196 ;  St.  Magnus,  London-bridge, 
iH5;     St.     Margret's,    Lothbur^, 
S76;  St  Margaret  Pattens,  696  ^ 
6t  Martin's,    Lndgcte,  699;   St. 
Martin  Outwich,  829 ;  St  Martin 
Orgars,  704;  St.  Mary  Abcharch, 
705;    St   Mary,  AMermanbury, 
f9l:  St.  Mary  Aldcrmary,  711  ; 
St   Mary    Magdalen,    7 14;     St 
Mary-)e-Bow,    or   Bow    Chvrob, 
361 ;  St.  Mary  alt  HiU,  65% ;  St. 
Mary   Somerset,  640;   St   Mary 
Woolnoth,  689 ;  St.  Mary,  White- 
chapel,  Ul  ;  St.  Matihew,  Friday- 
itreet,  715;  St.  Michael's,   Bos- 
sishaw,  289 ;  St.  Michael'9,  Com- 
hill,  S57  ;  St,  Michael's,  Crof>ked 
Lane,  70«;  St  Michacrs,  Qaeen- 
hilhe,  640;    St  Michael's  Pater- 
noster Royal,  College  Hill,  ib.; 
St  Michael's,  Wood-street,  290; 
St  Mildred's,  Bread-street,  713 ; 
St  Mildred's,    Poultry,  309 ;  St. 
Kicholas    Coleabbey,     714;     St. 
Olavc's,    Hart-street,     668;     St 
OUve  Jewry,  Old  Jewry,  «83 ;  St 
Paul's,  Shad  well,  148;  St  Peter 
ad  Vincula,  in  the  Tower,  656 ;  St. 
Peter  le  Poor,  Broad-street,  ^44 ; 
St  Peter's.  Cornhill,  260;  St  Ste- 
phen's, Coleman-streer,  288 ;  fk. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook,  27 1 ;  Swedish 
Church,  128;  St.  Swithin's,  Lon- 
don Stone,  706 ;  St.  Sepulchre's, 
607;  Trinity,  Minories,  131  ;  St. 
Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  312. 
City  Mall,  where  situated,  185. 
Ctarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  638. 
ClerkenSiveil,  parish  of  St    James, 
566  ;  its  history,  5*i6 ;  whnat  anci- 
ently called,  566. 
«^— -"  ••■'  ■  CI4ae,  laid  to  kav«  b«an 


581. 
Clancarty,    Earl,    aeeoropanm  the 

Priiioa  arOrasige  to  SoUoBd,  79. 
Clarence,  Dake,  4l~-4S. 

House,  the  residenee  of  the 


King  of  Prosftia  vdien  bt  was  in 
Bnglaiid,  95. 
Clarke,  Mary  Anae,  on  her  cooncc- 

tion  with  the  Duke  of  York,  26. 
Cletes,  Anne,  accomt  of,  486. 
CHftyrd,  Mr.  ia  aippreheaded  as  s 
rioter,  7 ;  indicts  Mr.  Brondoo  ood 
gains  a  verdict,  ib. 
Qi^rd's  Inn,  748. 
Clarke,  Mary  Anne,  & 
Cloth  Fair,  antiquities  in,  «S8,4flf ; 
Coach,  the  first  that  "was  tfver  seea  in 
England,   316 ;    a  F^mcb  invtth 
tion,  ib. 
— -  whence  it  derived  its  name,  ib. 
Coal  Exchange,  or  Market,  659. 
Cobbelt,  Mr.  trial  of  in  the  Court  of 

Kio|('s  Bench,  t\. 
Cockpit  pit  meeting-honse,  sonoae- 

count  of,  340^  S4S. 
Cochrane,  Lord,  presents  a  petitian 
from  Westminster  on  the  behalf  of 
Sir  Francis  Buniett,  91 ;  Cc  R^« 
renger  traced  to  bis  house,  87 ; 
implicated  in  the  deception  tt U« 
live  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  88; 
is  tried  and  fonnd  guilty,  88,  89;. 
his  sentence,  89. 
ColTer  dam,  alarming  accident  at,  3L 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  542. 
Cold  Bath,  584. 

— '     "■  ■    Fields  Prison,  by  whost 
founded,  661 ;  description  of,  Ml, 
682;  various  conjectures  resptst- 
ing  the  situation  oi;  583,  584. 
.  Square,  584. 


Coleman  Street,  conjectures  on  the 
origin  of  the  name,  288. 

#  the  Serjeant  at  arms,  ii  re- 
primanded by  tbe  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  CommoDs  iior  dela^isg 
the  removal  of  Sir  Francis  to  tke 
Tower,  17  ;  enters  his  kooie  by 
force  and  proceeds  with  him  to  tJte 
Tower,  19. 

Coliyer,  Rcv«  Dr.  W.  Bengo,  709. 

Coilese  HUI,  ^^. 

CoUfge 
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College  of  FhjwcMiH,  en,  688,  <f4. 

Commercial  TrmlUn*  Society,  7ft9. 
*Oomc]ioii  CoQScilf  court  oi«  6 ,  reto* 
lutieasoftlie  respectiiif  the  prisons, 
83,  44.  t.5 ;  on  the  regutatiooi  for 
the  City  militia,  f6  >  prctent  a 
petition  to  the  Hoeie  of  Commoas 
against  the  restiietions  on  the  Re- 
cent, 57  {  beM  for  the  parpeee  of 
increasing  the  allowanoe  of  tlie 
ioni  mayor  15,000L  per  annam,  40; 
their  address  to  the  Prince,  67. 

CencoH,  Teesple  of,  io  the  Orecn 
Park,  deeonptften  oC  104,  105, 
tor— 118. 

•Caode,  prince  ef,  aeoonpanies  the 
kingof  F^noe  into  Lendon,91,92. 

Conduit  lormerfy  stood  at  tlie  Orip- 
ptegate  oad  «f  Wbitecross  Street, 
198. 

Cengveve  Toehcts,  98. 

Connaee  Tear,  teese  aeeoont  of  it, 
89S. 

-Oenrent  of  Benedictine  mins  at  the 
priory  of  St.  MaryS  Clerkenwell, 

•    568 ;  priorefMs  o^  ib. 

Copper  coinage,  afvrsion  of  the  na- 
tifls  to,  167S,  9H9. 

Cordall,  WiMiara,  508. 

Oomhill,  ancient  history  ef,  889- 
857  ;   its  present  sitnation,  854 ; . 
what  originally  called,  855. 

Com  BtU,  675. 

— —  Bxebange,  673  {  new,  for  seed, 
&c.  674 

Corporation  of  London  erect  a  neir 
monument  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  X/aild- 
hall,  70. 

Corrinns,  [Mn  Eliz.  Thomas]  784."* 

Cotton,  Rer.  Mr,  611. 

•Cottonian  library,  statutes,  &c.  con- 
cerning the  order  of  the  Carthusian 
monks,  510. 

,  M8S.  in,  567. 

Court  of  St.  James's,  8. 

Court  of  Pie  Poudre,  duration  of, 
468  i  of  Common  Council  for  de- 
termining the  time  for  Bartholomew 
Fair. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  riots  at,  4. 

Cowpcr,  the  poet,  691. 

•Ciadock,  John,  throws  himself  from 
the  top  of  the  monument,  «9. 

Cmnmer,  Archbishop,  his  cruel  dis- 
position ozposed  lod  reprobated, 
19.%  496. 


Craven,  first  Barl,  Williaai  of.  aone 

account  of,  557,  558, 559,  560. 
Crompton,  Mr.  his  business,  was  the 

last,  Mr.  Perceval  spoke  concern- 
ing, 57. 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Esiez,  befacaded, 

486. 
Crooked  Lane,  708. 
Crosby  Hall,  its  silaation  and  estetit, 

168  ;  iU  early  hutory<  169. 
Coancil  Chamber,  169 ;  hj 

whom  now  occopied,  170. 
^^  Sqoare,  where  ikoatcd,  168; 

hy  whom  built,  ib. 
Crosses  in  Cheapside,  sitnation  and 

and  intended  use,  S5f ,  S58 ;  ac- 
count of,  35S ;  destruction  of,  854. 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  cireum- 

stances  which  took  place  at  a  public 
.  dinner  there  at  the  tine  of  the 

O.  P.  riots,  7. 
Crowther,  Rev.  Samuel,  enoomiamt 

on  his  virtues  and  qaalificalioos  ai 

a  minister,  878. 
Cratched    Priars,   670;    Dissenting 

meeting  house  formeriy  in,  678. 
Culpepper,  the  celebrated  Nicholas, 

resided  at  Spitalfields,  178. 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  an  attempt 

made  to  assassinate  biro,  99. 
Currency,  on  the  slate  of  in  1811. 

89. 
Curtain  Road,  whence  it  derived  ita 

name,  182  z  early  history  of,  183  ; 

charter,   183,  184;    office,    184; 

works,  ib. 
Costom  House,  the,  651 ;    account 

of  the  great  fire  at  in  1814,  84; 

dreadful  explosion  at  it,  84,  95. 

Quay,  87. 

Cutler,  Sir  John,  statue  of,  6tS» 
's  Hall,  643. 


D. 


Danilh  Chnreh  in  Weilcloie  Square, 

description  of.  187,  If8. 
Davenant,  Rev.  Ralph,  183. 
Da  we,  Mr.  111. 
Day,  Mr.  Daniel,  corioos  anecdote 

of,  146  ;  his  death,  147. 
,  Mr.  John,  short  account  of, 

S46. 
Dean,  John,  11,18. 

Debate; 
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Debate,  an  interesting  one  in  the 

House  of  Comoions  respecung  John 

Gale  Jones,  IS,  13. 
Dehton,    Crown,    discharged    from 

prison  on  the  Jubilee,  3. 
Defence  of  Mr.  BcUiugbam,  bB,  64. 
Depush,  Dr.  574. 
Devonshire,  Duke,  his  deaths  44. 
■  ■  Square,  its  aitoation  and 

early  history,  157, 15&,  whence  it 

obtained  its  namoi  158. 
Digby,  Sir  Renelm,  118. 
Dirty  Honse,  tradition  of,  946. 
Dixie,  Sir  Wolstao,  some  account  of 

him,  397,  398. 
Dock  now  opened  at  Boiherhithe, 

39. 
Doctors'  Commons,  637. 
•Doolittle,  Rev.  Thomas,  some  remarks 

of,33l,33t. 
Domville,   Afr.  elected  lord  mayor 

of  London,  77. 
•Donadieu,  Lieutenant,  146. 
Donation  of  a  person  nnknown  for 

the  education   of  poor    children 

gratis,  ISS. 
Dow,  Mr.  Robert,  613. 
Duwgate,  709. 
•Downing  Street,  caase  of  alarm  ftt> 

68. 
Drope,  Sir  Richard,  9.57. 
Duke  Street,  West  Smithfield,  account 

of,  43tf. 
's  Place,  was  the  site  of   the 

priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  153  ; 

antiquities  still  to  be  found  there, 

154;  period  when  first  inhabited 

by  Jews.  155. 
Duntoii,  John,  the  celebrated  book- 
seller's historian,  348. 


Earner,  Colonel,  Sir  John,  27 — 99. 

Eastcheap,  703,  704. 

East  Country  Dock,  new,  opened  at 
Rutherhithe,  39. 

East  India  Company  warehouses,  be- 
longing to,  in  Haydon  Square, 
133  i  baggage  warehouses  of,  where 
situated,  107. 

Eden,  Hon.  George,  t8. 

,  Hon.  William  Frederick,  un- 
fortunate death  of,  ^7. 

Edward  VI.  his  mild  disposition,  469; 
his  journal,  49^;  hid  death,  499. 

£ldoii«  Lord>  54. 


Eliiabcth,  Prince«,  076^ 
Ellenboruugh,  Lord,  8. 

,  detemibea 


tlv 

point  respecting  the  ifvestof  dM4 
bodies^  45. 

Elliot,  Mr.  Hugh,  t8. 

Elms,  The,  formerly  m  place  of  eae- 
cution  at  Smithfield,  468. 

Elstob.  WUliam,  706  ;  Etinbcd^  ibw 

Ely  Place  end  Chapel,  75t. 

Emperor,  Alexander,  his  entmice 
into  London,  95;  goes  to  the 
Opera,  94  ;  his  indefatigable  con- 
duett  96;  visits  Keaaington  Gar- 
dens, ib. ;  nature  of  his  paissiti^ 
ih. ;  his  entry  into  Loodoo,  95; 
goes  to  the  Opcra^  97 ;  to  Ascot 
races,  ib.  ;  lides  throogh  Hyda 
Park,  97  ;  his  aqnatic  excnraion, 
98 ;  goes  to  Oxford,  ib. ;  attends  a 
ball  at  Lady  Ferrers,  99 ;  goes  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  99;  visits 
Covent  Garden  and  Drory  Lane 
Theatres,  99,  100 ;  visiu  m  Qoo- 
kers'  Meeting,  100 ;  presents  made 
him,  lOS ;  visits  the  Tower,  ib. ; 
leaves  London,  ib. 

English  ladies,  when  they  began  to 
use  pins  instead  of  skewers,  Sl7. 

Engravings  in  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions- 
house,  616. 

Estrange,  Sir  Roger  le,  574. 

Evans,  Mr.  his  escape  from  fire,  69. 

Evidence-room  in  the  Chartcr-liouse, 
4:^4. 

Ewen,  John,  founder  of  the  convent 
of  Grey  Friars,  38«. 

Exchange  Alley,  how  occupied,  966. 

Excise  Office,  its  situation,  Ss3; 
described,  Stf4. 

Excursion,  aquatic,  account  of  one» 
at  which  the  allied  sovereigna  were 
present,  98. 

Explosion,  great,  at  the  fire  of  the 
Custom,  84,  85. 

Eyre,  Sir  Simon,  granary  constructed 
by,  243;  chapel  founded  by, 
«45. 


Fabian,  Robert,  the  celebrated  histo* 
rian,  *tW» 

Fair  of  St.  Bartholomew,  account  oT 
its  origin  and  use,  46tf,  463 ;  cere- 
mony of  proclaiming  the  fair.  465. 
Fairlop 
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Tairfop  Fair, 'tis  origin,  146 ;  curiogg 

anecdote  respecting,  ib. 
falcon  Square,  account  of,  3*5. 
FalAtaff,  Siff  John,  703. 
Farmers,  impositions  practised  upon 
the,  in  the  sale  of  bay,  siraw,  kc. 
477,  4^8. 
Farthing  Hatch,  t02. 
I|<enchurch  Street,  676. 
Fete,  account  of  the  grand  one  given 
bjf  the   Trince  Ktrgent    ia   1811, 
40 — 44;  in  St  James's  Park,  103; 
account  of  the  decorations,  amuse- 
ments, ficc.   101,   105,  106,   107, 
108. 
Fciter  Lane,  74f . 

Fink,  Robert,  founder  of  St.  Bennet 

Fink,  in  Threadneedle  Street,  «f8. 

Finsbur^  Square,  remarks  on,   ld9; 

Dispensary  in  St,  John  Street,  6(^6. 

Fire,  an  alarming  uue  at  Mr.  Coats' 

Jiouse,  account  of,  69,  7() ;  at  tlie 

Custom  House,  acc«>uiit  of,    84} 

at   fiigh  Street,  Sb.idweU,    some 

account  of  it,  149  ;  alarming  one 

at   Mr,  Woodm&son*s  bouse  Len- 

dcuhall  Street,  if63  ;  two  at  Ljn- 

don  House  in  Alderseute  Street, 

,  360. 

Fish,  quantity  of  annoalljr  coniunied 

in  London,  6-^1. 
Fisli  Street  Hill,  709. 
Fisher,  Jasper,  his  house  once  occo- 
pied    the     whole    of  Devonshire 
S({uare,    167;    some   account   of 
him,  ib. 
Fits-Ost>ert,  Willjaia,  some  account 

of,  367. 
Fits>Stephen,  an  historian,  his  remarks 

concerning  The  Quarten,  "it?. 
Flag  Association  described,  176. 
Flavell,  Mr.  John,  34». 
Fleetwood,    Mr.  Serjeant,  his  resi- 

deuce,  315. 
Fleet  Market,  7^1. 

•— ,  Burial  Ground,  7»^4» 

Fleet  Prison,  737. 

Fleming,   Dr.  Caleb,  one  of  th^  last 
preachers    at    Middlesex  ikouse, 
•ome  account  of  him,  436. 
Flushing,  8  j  docks  and  arsenals  at, 

10. 
Fog  very  thick  on  Dec.  J7, 1814,  80. 
Ford,  Mr.  611. 

Fordyce,  Rev.  Jatiies,  short  ra«moir 
of  bimi  333,  334>  culumnj  against. 


334;  his  sermon  on  leaving  his 
congregation,  335,  336. 

Fore  Street,  description  of,  54'». 

Forest,  Friar,  his  execution,  485, 

Form  of  Prater  and  Thankigivjng  Tot 
the  victory  gained  over  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  t^iltoria,  77. 

Foster  Lane,  situation  of,  31 «;  Rev. 
Henrj  Foster,  last  rector  of  St. 
James,  Clerkenwell,  479. 

Finch  Lane,  whence  it  derived  its 
name,  f66. 

France,  capture  of  the  Isle  of,  391 

■  a  stop  put  to  tlie  ihtercourse 

with  by  licence,  69. 

-^ ,  Lord  Castleresgh  joins  tbe 

allies  in,  80. 

Frederick's  Place,  origin  of,  «8«. 

Free-Thinking  Christians,  account' of> 
.5:00,344^ 

French  Protestant  Church,  in  St. 
Clement's  Lone,  704^  Hospital, 
description,  &c  195)  when  found- 
ed, ib. 

Frend,  William,  Esq.  635. 

Ferricr,  Mr.  his  ontoriunate  death  «t 
(he  London  docks,  78. 

Friar  Street.  6U7, 

Friars  Penitents,  of  what  they  con- 
sisted, je78,  «79, 

Friday  Street,  7  J 5. 

Pripperers  and  Upholders,  f  67. 

Frost,  account  of  the  great  one  in 
1814,  82,  83. 

Frosiiana  ;  a  history  written  and 
printed  on  the  Thames,  83. 

Fewterer,  Father)  curious  extract  of* 
512. 

Fuller,  Judge,  alms-louses  founded 
by,  119. 

Fulwood's  ftents,  75^ 

Furnivab's  Inn,  ib. 

a 

Garlick  Hill,  6«>. 

Garrick,  the  celebnifed,  gste  thi^ 
first  proofs  of  his  astonishing^power 
in  Alie  Sti^et;  Goodman's  Tieldsy 
133,  13«; 

Garter  Place,  in  Barbican,  f  17. 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Companies,  IBi, 
747. 

Ovte,  GeoflTry,  tpoiled  this  brew- 
house  at  St.  Catharine's^  137. 

Gateway,    ancient,  leading  to   8t. 
BartholoroeW'f   priory,    atroeitia 
committed  Xhkxe,4!9t,iSf. 
3  9  George 
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Qeorg«  If  I.  a  new  statue  of,  erected 
ia  the  Council  Chamber  in  com- 
meiNoration  ot  the  Jubilee,  S3. 

German  Jews,  account  of  tkeir  syna- 
gogue, 1^5,  156. 

Gerrard's  Mall,  71«. 

Giitspur  Street  Compter,  617. 

Girard,  General.  49. 

Glisaon,  iir  Francis,  7f4. 

Globe  Fire  Office,  Cornhill,  some 
account  oft  f6i. 

Gloucester,  Rish«ip  of.  78. 

,  Duke  of,  43. 

Go(id«rd,  Hev.  Dr.  his  lerroon  at 
Lambeth  Chapel  at  the  cousecra 
tioii  ol  the  Bishop  of  London,  78. 

poldsmid,  Mr.  Abiaham,  death  -of, 
31  ;  effects  produced  bj  hi»  death, 
3« 

•—— — ,  Benjamin  ajid  Abraham, 
Esqn  on  their  exertions  relative 
to  (he  Jewftiiospital  io  Mile-£nd 
Road,  1^0 

Goldsmith,  the  celebrated,  618. 

-^sRow,  Stowe's  remarks  on. 


358. 

poiidamar.  Count,  ambassador  from 
Spain,  formerly  had  hi»  town  resi- 
dence in  Petticoat  Laue,  l5l,  I5t\ 
Goodman'ii  farm,  site  of,  155. 

— Fields,  short  account  of, 

iS^i  I'urmtrtj  a  farm   belonging 
to  the  Minoresses  of  St.  Clare,  ib. ; 
origin  of  the  name,  ib. 
Gore,  Mr.  minisier  of  Barbican  Cha- 
pel, remarks  on,  t\8. 
Gordon,  Lord  George,  610. 
Gollorp,  Count,  54. 
Gouge,  Thomas,  608. 
Gower,   Lftrd  Levison,  his   conduct 
respecting  Mr.  Bellingham,  6<) — 
63;  writes  a  letter  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  C4. 
Gracecburch  Street,  678. 
QrafVon,  Duki*,  lii%  death,  39. 
Grandison,  Thomas,  5^18 
Grecian  architecture,  the  new  Mint 
a  speciman  of  the  porett  st^le  of, 
136. 
Green  Arbour  Court,  618. 
Green  Park,  description  of  the  for- 
tree,  the  royal  booth,  &c.  erected 
in  commemoration  of  peace  with 
franco,  104;  decorattoos,  amose* 
ments,  5tc.  104—108. 
Green  Yard,  its  use,  J  99. 
(Jrenville,  Lord,  created  cbaoeellor 
•f  Oaford,  9. 


Gresharo,  Sir  Thomas,  defcriptioa  of 
his  tomb,  166. 

Greville  Street,  755. 

Grej,  £aH,  part  which  he  took  re- 
specting sume  provision  for  Mr. 
Perceval's  family,  55. 

Grey  Friars,  convent  of,  .S8f.  * 

Grieg,  Mr.  Joseph,  remarks  on,  Stf. 

Grab  Street,  why  so  called,  200; 
history  of,  tOie. 

Gutter,  or  Guihertn's  Lane,  why  » 
called,  614. 

Guy,  Thomas,  £sq.  965. 

H. 


Haberdashers'  shops  made  a  gsy  ap- 
pearance in  1 580,  318. 
Half-Moun  Tavern,  some  account  of 

It,  350,  351. 
Handel,  Mr.  574. 
Hangman's  Gains,  143. 
Hanover  Yard,  remains  of  antiquity 

in,  102. 
Hans,  Jacobson,  jeweller  to  Jsmo 
III.  formerly  lesided  in  Petticost 
Lane,  157. 
Harborne,  William,  508. 
riare,  John,  merchant,  anecdote  re- 
specting, 369. 
Barley,  Alderman,  account  of  the 

mansion  built  by,  3*19. 
Harlow,  Sir  Robert,  destroyed  tbs 

Cross  in  Cheap^ide,  355. 
Harrington,  Sir  Jdhn,  hiscoudoctto 
Sir  John  Skynner,  530,  532;  to 
Mr.  Sutton,  536, 
Hart,  Mr.  542. 

Street,  some  remarks  on,  338. 

Hartshorn  IManufactory,  126. 
Hartwell,  Buckingham,  the'resideoce 

ol  Louis  XVm,  90- 
Harvey.  Dr.  William.  624. 
Hassan,  Mirza  Abdul,  the  Persisa 
arobaswdor,    his  reception  st  the 
Queen's  palace,  8,  9. 
Hatt,  Rev.  Andrew,  126. 
Hatton  Garden,  752. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  695. 
Hay,  principal   markets  for,  477; 
advantages  taken  ot  the  farmeri  in 
thesaleof,  477,  478. 
Hayti,  Black  b.roperor  of,  45. 
Henry  VIII.  disguised  hsm^eJf,  tod 
came  into  the  city  to  fee  the  carsl- 
cade  oi  the  City  Watch,  368;  bit 
impious  conduct,  382;  whatoccssi- 
oaed  bis  aeal  for  the  Keformation* 
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4t6f  4t7,  (note);  his  condactoti 
hit  death-bed,  4AS;  remnrks  on 
his  folly,  481  ;  whs  the  beginning 
of  English  penecutioit,  483,  484; 
hit  indiscriminate  vtndicliTeness, 
484,  48.3— 500;  death  of,  4S8  ; 
bit  conduct  to  such  at  disputed  lii> 
tupremacy,  Ml ;  to  the  CaithHtiiin 
Monks^  ib.  et  teq. 

Hentsner,  Paul,  cttrtct  from,  on  the 
cerrmonj  u^ed  on  proclaiming  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  464,  465. 

Heralds'  College.  638. 

Herber,  the,  7 10. 

Hermit,  one  formerly  resided  near 
London  Wall,  f  19. 

Hermitage  upon  the  Wall,  early 
history,  SSS. 

Place,  59t. 

Hertford,  detcription  of  the  school 
there  beloiiging  to  Chriti't  Hotpi- 
tal,  383,  384. 

Hi||h  Street,  Shadwell,  great  altera- 
tion made  in  it,  occasioned  by  fire, 
149. 

Hill,  General,  49. 

,  Mr.  64. 

^-*-,  Sir  Rowland,  thefir^t  Piotettant 
who  filled  the  office  of  lord-nmyor 
of  London,  5(74;  thort  memoir  of, 
«74,t75. 

Hogarth,  where  born,  6fO. 

Holboni,  751. 

Holland,  effecU  of  the  newt  nf  the 
counter-revolation  upon  the  City  of 
London,  78, 19. 

——*•  Coffee  Hoote  contnned  by 
the  fire  at  the  Custom  House,  84. 

Holywell  Mount,  where  situated,  189. 

Hospitals,  Jewt,  Mile  End  Old  Town, 
119 ;  London,  194;  Raine's,  U9i 
at  St.  Catherine*!,  138  ;  St.  Mary 
Spital,  17«  i  Bethlehem,  186,  'iW ; 
Aske't,  191  ;  City  of  London  Ly- 
ing in,  19^  193,  194;  New  tit. 
Luke's,  194;  French,  196;  St. 
Athony,  {ft8;  Guy't,  Southwark, 
S65;  Chritt't,  380 ;  Bartholomew's. 
4U0,  407,  446,  505  ;  at  the  Char 
ter  House,  5S5,  538,  541;  St. 
Thomas's,  400;  Scots, 

Howell,  his  remarks  on  the  snpersti- 
tioos  Puritans,  356. 

Howley,  Dr.  elected  Bishop  of  Lon; 
don,  77 ;  consecrated  Bishop  at 
Lambeth  Chapel,  78. 

Hadion^  Jcffery,  401. 


Hudson's  Bay  Company,  677. 
Haghes,  Mr   lines  written  by  on  Mr. 

ThoiPBs  Britton,  576. 
Hungerfurd,  Lady  Alice,  account  tf, 

317  ;  esecuted,  378 
Hunter,  Alderman,  t7  ;  his  lucrative 

lituation,  ib. 
Huntingdon,  Countess,  585,  586» 
Hutchison,  Mr.  111. 
Holywell  Priory,  where  it  was  sitn- 

nteJ,  18< ;  by  whom  founded,  ib. 
Honey  Laue,    Stowe's  observations 

respecting  it,  306, 

Market,  304. 

Hope  Insurance  Office,  63y. 
Houghton,  Prior,  511 ;  his  death,  5lf« 
Houndsditch,  whence  it  derived  its 

name,    IS'ii    ancient  history   of, 

1.5«,  153. 
House  of  Commons,  debate  of  r'o. 

specting  John    Gale  Jones,    IS ; 

how  far  its  power  extendi,  13 ;  on 

the  privileges  of,  15. 
House  of  Lords,  alarm  occasioned  iu 

the,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval, 

54. 
Howard  family  formerly  resided  at 

the  Charter  House,  5t6. 

•,  Mr.  the  celebrated,  fonndor 


of  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison,  581. 

,  Mr.  R.  A.  111. 

Howe,  Mr.  short  account  of,  3tt. 
Howe,  Rev.  John,  some  account  of 

him,  91«. 
Hutton,  Rev.  Joho«  538. 

I. 

loonoclates,  354. 

liluioinations,  account  of,  occaiiooed 
by  the  allies  having  entered  Paris« 
89,  90;  splendid  on  the  victory  of 
Vitloria,  75. 

India  House,  account  of  the  splendid 
illuminations  lu  honour  of  the  vie* 
tory  of  VitloriH.  73. 

Infant  Charity  School  of  Penton- 
ville,  605. 

Infidel  Fanatics  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, reniarkt  on»  357. 

Ingram  Court,  678. 

Inscriptions  on  the  alms-houses  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House,  119;  on  the  Jews'  Chupel 
in  Mil)  End  Road,  1  vO  {  on  a 
stone  dag  up  near  Goodman's 
Fields,  1X3  ;  on  the  Danish  church 
3  Dx  ia 
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in  WcHcIose  Sq^re,  19B ;  in  St. 
Catharine's  clmrcb^  1 40 ;  io  great 
St.  Helen's,  165,  1^6  ;  in  St.  Leo- 
nard Sltoredilch  cburcli  vfiudow, 
181;    at   Bunbill    Fields   bgrial- 
ground,  1.89  ;  in  Aike's  Hospital, 
19^  ;  on  the  eiterior  of  the  L^ing- 
in  Hospital,  jCitv  fCoad,  19S,  194; 
on  the  French  tfospital,  St  Luke's, 
195  ;  on  a  glai^  bason  in  Dr.  Wil- 
lian^s's  library  m  ^^  Cross  Street, 
S14»  on  Barbican  Chapel,  S18 ; 
ill  the  charch  of  6t.  Martin  Oyt- 
wich,  Bishopsgate-street,  229,  230; 
St.  Andrew  Undeishaft,  241  ;  in 
the  Collegiate  Chap/el*  Ram  Alley, 
245;    in   St.    Peter's,    Cornbill, 
96$,  «64;  in  Spipni^g  Alley,  Old 
Beiblem,   3S9,   (Note;)  in   Bow 
Church,  565 ;   in  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal.  396;    Mr.    Sutton's   in    the 
Charter  House  and  ChapeL  559, 
550 ;  in  St.  Barthploniew's  church, 
446 ;  in  tjie  Hospital  of  St.  Bar- 
tbolopievy,  ^48,  i49  i  on  the  pump 
at     Clerkenwell,    566;      in    St. 
Jaiqes,    Cierkenweli,   5^,   570; 
at  Bagnigge  Wells,  599.  600. 
Isabella,  titular  Queen  of    France, 
lier  enormous  conduct,  S74#  375, 
S76. 
IsFington   Spa,  or  New  Tunbridge 

Wells  Tea  Qardcns,  594^  595. 
Ivy  Lone,  6t5* 

J. 

Jacks,  Mr.  23. 

Jackson,  Mr.  anecdote  of,  ft97. 

Jacomb,  Mr.  remarks  on,  Stft. 

Jefferies,  Chancellor,  his  reniainii  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mar^*,  Alderman- 
bury,  33. 

Jenkyn,  Rev.  William,  memoir  of, 
341,  342. 

Jerutalem  Tavern,  587. 

Jewio  Street,  early  history  of,  340 ; 
improvements  ot,  345;  remarks  on 
the  neighbourhood  of»  340. 

Jewry  Street,  672. 

Jews  Chapel  in  Btick  Lane,  its  ori- 
gin, 174. 

Jew%,  Portuguese,  account  of  the  bos- 
piral  erected'  by,   119,  190 ;  the 

*  asylum  of,  in  Bcvis  Marks,  itO. 

Jones,  £vao,  Mc.  Wil^n's  remtrks 
•u,  330. 


Jozies, Joha  Gale»  tyiflof,  th^tSi 

— — ,  InigOj  351. 

,  Mr.  William,  605,  606.. 

,  Mr.  Herbert,  585, 

Jortin,  Dr.  695. 

Jubilee,  circumstantial  account  of  (ht, 
1 ;  conduct  of  the  Ciiy  of  Loodou 
respecting,  ib. ;  statoe  of  K.  Geoq^e 
II L  erected  in  the  Council  Chaiu- 
her  in  commeiooratiua  of  tke^  ^* 

Judge  Jefferies,  292. 

Jury  of  Puritans,  curious  names  0f, 
355,  356. 

Justing,  Royal,  480. 

K. 

Kelly,  Captain  Hinton,  bis  eiespr 
from  the  fire  at  tbo  Coston  House, 
85. 

Kelly,  Miss,  her  escape  from  fire 
at  the  Custom  Hods«,  5. 

Kemble,  Mr.  bis  motion  respecting 
Colonel  Wardle,  5--8. 

King's  Arms  public-house  much  da- 
maged by  the  fire  at  the  Custom 
House,  84,  85. 

Yard,  its  original  state, 

284. 

^-*>-  Head  Tav^o,  Mvk  Laoe, 
67(f. 

Kirby,  Mr.  611. 

Kirk  man,  Mr.  Alderman,  short  ac- 
count of,  290. 

Kitchen,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Llan^ 
daff,  short  account  of,  2i0o. 

Kotxebue,  Count,  60,  61. 


Lachrymatories,  Roman,  dug  up  in 

Whitechapel  parish,  1«2. 
Lad  Lane,  short  account  of,  298. 
Lamb's  Chapel  Court,  337. 
Lambert,  a  Catholic  priest,  burnt  at 

Smiihfield,  some  account  of,  485, 

486,487. 
Lamplighter,  account  of  one  being 

blown  off  Biackfriarf  Bridge,  68. 
Lardner,  Rev.  Dr.  672. 
Lasco,  John,  494. 
LatiUe,  Mr.  111. 
Lavingion,  Dr.  711. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  237. 
Lauderdalr,  John  Maitlaod,  his  town 

residence,  351. 
Lawrence    Lane,     how    occopiecf 

306.  h 

Lawrence 
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litwfCDce  FoDOliejr  Luie»  705. 

,  Dr.  rciDArks  oa  bis  opi- 
niuQt,  SSt, 

iMMtLt  house,  one  fiMuerly  at  Mile 
£od,  118. 

l«adfjiball  Mftrket,  f4J. ;  detcrip- 
Uon  and  use  >f,  y45»  47il. 

'■'  ■  Street,  ft4« ;  formerlj^  the 
site  ordistingubhed  houses,  €47. 

|jeather&f  >ier's  Hall,  some  aceouHt  of, 
167. 

l^e.  Dr.  Rowland,  fi09. 

Legatt,  BHrthotoinpw,  509. 

lisgend  respecting  St.  Bartliglomeir, 
40P— 423. 

I<ettsoro.  Dr.  short  accoont  of  bis 
house  in  Sainbrook  Court,  269. 

Lethbridge,  Mr.  14 ;  resolutions  pro- 
posed by  relative  to  Sir  Francis 
burdett,  li> ;  bis  resolution  agreed 
to,  16. 

Levy,  Mr.  Lyon,  throws  biroself  from 
tbe  top  of  the  iBonumenc,  tl8. 

Letters,  charges  of  by  post,  68.?. 

Libel,  remarks  on  tbe  uature  of,  15. 

librarr.  Dr.  William's,  for  the  u^e 
of  Protestant  dissenting  ministers, 
i09 }  when  erected,  f  10 ;  descri^ 

.  tion,  911  ;  what  it  contains,  913 ; 
curiosities,  913,  914 ;  register  lor 
cbildreo  kept  there,  915. 

■  belonging  to  Sioii   College, 

ionic  «cc(mnt  of,  991,  999  ;  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  Austin 
Frian,  9t6w 

t in  St.  Bvtholomew's  Hospi- 

450,  461. 

Lkenoe,  «iipy  of  a  curious  one,  351, 
439. 

yoences,  a  stop  put  to  the  intercourse 
of  France  by,  69. 

iiilbttm.  Colonel  John,  hip  opposition 
to  Cromwell,  185. 

limebpote,  account  of  tbe  hamlet, 
its  situation,  &c.  1 15  ;  its  appear- 
ai^oe  Bincb  altered  by  the  recent 
increase  of  building  in  the  vicinity 
«f  ib. ;  remarks  on  the  fire  which 
took  place   there  in   1716,    ib.  ; 

.  «stent  of  the  parish,  116 ;  church, 
aituation  and  description  of,  117 ; 

>  pecnliarity  respecting  the  dial  of, 

116  >  origin  of  tbe  naae«  ib. 
Line  Street,  95--678. 
)J9C0ln,  Bishop  of,  35. 
J^iadsi^,  Dr.  remarks  on,  333;  avc 
cceds  the  Rev.  James  Fordyce  at 
tbe  chapel  in  Monk  well  Street,  336. 


Lienor  sh«pi,  a  fretter  number  io 
Whitecroas  Street  than  an?  other 
place  of  the  same  estent,  900. 

Lister,  William,  395. 

Livery  of  London,  a  deputation  from, 
visau  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  the 
Tower,  99  ;  require  a  common  hall 
for  uking  into  eonsideratiou  the 
conduct  of  the  House  ot  Conimons 
respecting  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and 
Mr.  Gale  Jones,  96. 

Lobb,  Rev.  Theo'ihilus,  short  memoir 
of,  318. 

London  Aasnciation,  139,  99o. 

Archers^  trials  of  skill  of  the, 

48t»48« 

,  Bishop  Stratford  ef«  505. 

Biihop   Portent    of   corm 


crated  at  St.  John's  ehnreh,  .VO. 

■  Bridge,  number  of  passengers 
over  in  one  day,  641-^644  ;  water- 
works, 645. 

Dock  Company,  48  $  Docks, 

a  grcHt  pert  of  the  parish  of  Wap- 
ping  has  been  eacavated  fur  the 
formation  of,  144;  were  their  ex- 
tent, 144,  145  ;  entrance  to,  145  ; 
when  opened,  ib. ;  oeremony  at 
the  npeningof,  ib, ;  the  Dock  Di- 
rectors give  a  grand  dinner  to  Cari 
Camden,  &c.  14S  146;  water, 
pernicious  effects  of,  78. 

Coffee  House,  631,  639. 

Infirmary  for  the  Eye,  ac- 
count of,  569 — 565;  is  in  a  flou- 
rishing state,  665. 

Institntion,  it»  views,  994  ; 

library,  ib. ;  rules  and  regaJations 
of,  985—988. 

Female  Penitentiary,  600. 
601,  609. 

— -.—  House,  Aldcragate  Stre«t« 
some  account  of,  349,  350. 

-Stone,  706 1  £«tiug  Hquk» 

ib. 

Tavern,  tite  of,  2$% ;  4iyU* 

elegance,  and  des^riptign  of,  931» 

tst. 

Lying-in  HospinJ*  whan  in* 

stiiuied,  :H>h 

'  '  ■  Wall,  great  contrast  betwarn 
the  peasant  siaia  of  its  aeigbboar- 
hood  and  that  of  1591,  $19  ;  ra» 
naias  of  the  old,  616. 

,  the  effects  which  the  news 

of  the  allies  having  eateMd  Paria 

had  on  the  citiwnaof,  89  >  when 

tbe  intelligence  of   Buonaparte's 

resignation 
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resignation  wai  received  in,  89 ; 
account  of  the  public  entry  of  the 
king  of  France  iiuo,  91,  9«;  the 
last  levee  of  the  king  of  Prance 
held  in,  9^, 
London,Citj  of,  sometime  lorrounded 

by  a  trench,  li8. 
— Workhouse,  situation  and  de- 
scription, 168. 
Long  Lane,  ancient  history  of,  $S'i ; 

remarks  on,  ib. 
Lombard  Street,  680—688. 

; — ,  While  Friars,  715. 

Love,  Christopher,  short  account  of, 

893. 
— ,  K«v.  Christopher,  his  prophe- 
cies, 341. 
Lovell,  Sir  Thomas  Lysons*s  account 
of  his  funeral,  254,  «d5. 
's  Court,  6f5, 
Louis  XVIII.  41 ;  receives  an  invi- 
taiion  from  the  Prince  Regent,  90 ; 
account  of  bis  entrance  into  Lon- 
don, 91,  9iC ;  dines  with  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Regent  at  Carlton 
House,  9« ;  the  Prince  invesu  him 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  ib. ; 
his  last  levee  in  London,  ib.,  leaves 
London,  9S. 
Lothbory,  by  whom  formerly  inha- 
bited, y76,  t77. 
Ludgate  Street  and  Hill,  699—631; 
the  old  gate  so  called,  6:51. 

M. 

Macdonald  and  two  women  head  a 
numerous  mob,  and  commit  seve- 
ral depredations,  139;  eiecuted 
on  Tower  Hill,  ib. 

Macclesfield,  some  remarks  on  the 
free-school  there,  386. 

Madden,  Richard,  D.  D.  Lloyd's  re- 
marks on,  3iO. 

Magistrate,  Chief,  annual  ezpences 
of,  40. 

Magnay,  Richard,  66. 

-^— — ,  Mrs.  name  of  a  young  wo- 
man who  stole  a  child  from  the 
door  of  Mr.  DelUii^e,  66 ;  curious 
account  of  this  affair,  65,  66  ;  she 
is  committed  to  cnstody  and  con- 
▼icted  of  a  misdemeanor,  66. 

Mahon,  Colonel  Mac,  59. 

Maiden  Lane,  what  anciently  termed, 
30f. 

Mails,  nightly,  sent  off  from  the 
Oeutr  J  Post  Office,  684. 


Malcolm,  Mr.  death  of,  S8t;  re- 
marks  on  his  account  of  Mr.  Sut- 
tun  and  Mr.  Skynncr,  d«7— 533; 
his  observations  on  charit'es,  .H5. 

Mansion  He mse,  account  of  (be  feast, 
iituminattons,  decorations,  &c.at, 
on  the  Jubilee,  S,  3. 

$  splendid  illumina- 

tiuns  in  July  18i3,  73. 

and  Slocks  Market 


some  account  of,  268. 
Manuscripts  in  the  Library  at  Aostin 

Friars,  ¥45. 
Manny,  Sir  Walter,  509 ;  short  ac* 

count  of,  510. 
Mark  Lane,  673;     Meeting  Uoose 

once  in,  676. 
Market,  Stiicks,  f68. 
Marine  society's  school,  some  aocoent 

of  it,  163.  164. 
Marr's  family,  account  of  the  dreadftti 

murder,  47. 
Mathematical  society,  description  of, 

and  remarks  on,  177. 
Martin's  Lane,  66. 
Martyrdoms  at  SmitbBeld,  48t.  484 

504. 
Ma^or,  Lord,  accoant  of  bis  proce»- 

aion  to  St  Paul's  on  the  Jubilee,  1, 

2. 
Mead,  Matthew,  appointed  minister 

of  Shad  well,  149. 
Meat,  the  price  of,  much  enhanced  bjr 

war.  47l,47«. 
Medical  Society  of  London,  744. 
Mercer)'  school,    abort  account  of, 

t81. 
Merchants  of  London,  tlieir  dooatioiit 

to  the  society  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons confined  for  small  debUj  on  the 

Jubilee,  4. 
Merchant,  John,  licensed  to  export 

ale,  137. 
Merchant  Taylor's   Hall,  account  of 

the  grand  fete  at,  99,  100. 

alfflshoosei,  by 


whom  founded,  134. 
Metropolis, splendid  iilumioaiioni  in, 

at  the  victory  of  Vittoria,  73. 
Metropolis,  eastern  boondary  of  the, 

K4. 
Methuen,  Mr.  on  the  treatment  of  the 

Princess  of  Wales,  93 ;  moves  an 

address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  ib. 
Middlesex   House,   its  erection  nut 

known,  434;  deKriptieo  o(,  434, 
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435 ;  what  occasioned  the  dUaolu- 
tion  of  the  church  of,  456. 

Middieioii,  Mr.  his  remarks  on  Snith- 

'  field  market,  470. 

Milen's  Lane,  lOt,  Meeting,  704. 

Mile  End  Old  Town,  sUtiation  and  ex- 
tent of.  1 17. 

Milk  Street,  what  celebrated  for,  309, 
31)3. 

Mills,  John,  118. 

Mills,  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremiah,  69t. 

MiliUa,  17,  18,  19,  to. 

Milton.  John,  719 

Mincing  Lane,  698. 

Minorirs,  origin  of  the  term,  IdOj'de- 
icription  6i  the  street,  130,  131  ; 
•enie  account  of  a  convent  founded 
there,  ib. 

Mini,  New,  &c.  occasioned  several 
houses  to  be  removed,  136 ;  aome 
accuuui  ot,  iSb,  137  }  by  whom 
executed,  136;  is  inaccessible  to 
str^ingers  l.i7. 

Miiit,  The,  669. 

Moira,  Karl  ol,  S7. 

Monk,  General,  3t4 ;  oonjectares 
concerning    his    residence^    Si03, 

Monks  of  the  Priory,  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, account  of,  4*24. 

Monks  of  the  Blackfriars,  637. 

Monk  well  Stieet,  fruni  whence  it  ob- 
tained Its  name,  330. 

Monta|(ue,  Sir  Henry,  M3. 

Moiitinient,  Tin-,  647,  View  of,  <^49. 

Monuments,  in  Trinity  Church, 
Minories,  '»f  VV  illiam  Legge  and 
the  Ri£bt  Honourable  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, 132;  of  the  Duke  ol 
Exeter  in  St  Catherine's,  141  j  of 
Thomas  Lurd  Darey,  in  St.  Bo> 
tolph,  Aldgaie,  150  ;  of  Paul,  bin 
Pindar,  and  H  dgfs  Sliaughsware, 
in  St.  Boiolph,  Bishopsgate,  159, 
160;  of  Francis  Beancroft,  in  St 
Helen's,  163;  of  Sir  Robert  Lad 
brookf  Knt.  in  Christ's  church, 
Spital  Fields,  171  ;  oi  Mr.  Fox. 
ill  St.  Giles,  Cripplegaie.  SOd ;  of 
Constance  Witoey,  ib  ;  of  John 
Milton,  906;  in  St  Martin  Oat. 
wich,  of  Mr.  Richard  Siaper,  ySO ; 
Sir  Thomas  Ofley,  y4i  ;  De 
Humphry  Brook,  ib.  ;  Mr.  John 
Stone,  ib. ;  Hugh  Hamersley,  «4]. 
S4t;  William Berriman,  fit;  all 
ill  St.  Andrew  Undersbaft ;  Cow- 


per  famHy  and  Robert  Fabian  hi 
St.  Michael,  Comhill,  t60;  in 
St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  863 ;  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  878;  of  Samuel 
and  Kl'isabeth  Smitli,in  St.  Michael 
Bastithaw,  ff9f ;  of  Sir  John  Cheke, 
895 ;  Dr.  William  Fuller,  Bishop, 
of  London,  and  Mary  Davenport, 
in  St.  Vedast  church  in  Foster 
Lane,  313;  Peter  Herwood,  in 
St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  314; 
of  Dr.  Newton,  in  Bow  church, 
364;  of  Jjhn  Law  and  Francis 
Beaumont,  in  the  Charter  House, 
550;  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hotpital,  447  ; 
and  Elisabeth  Freke,  in  Bartholo- 
mew's chnrcb,  446 ;  in  St.  James's, 
CIcrkenwell,  of  Elii^heth,  Coun- 
tess Dowager  of  Eietcr,  571. 

Moore,  Rev.  George,  88. 

Moorficlds,  its  use  in  early  times, 
184,  185;  once  let  for  four  marks 
a  year,  185. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  lord  chancellor, 
some  account  of  him,  903,  484. 

Morrison  Gilbert,  alderman,  445. 

Mortimer,  Roger,  his  profligate  con- 
duct and  unfortunate  endy  ST 5, 
376. 

',  Sir  John,  b  supposed  to 


have   suffered   death   innocently, 

377. 
MnwIsoHy  Sir  Thomas,  445. 
Muggleton  and  Reeves,  societies  of, 

where  held,  338,  339. 
Munckley,  Mr.  435. 
Murder  of  Mr.  Bonar  and  bis  wife, 

78. 
Murders,  dreadful,  which  took  place 

in  the  winter  of  181 1 .  46, 47. 

-,  of  the  families  of 


Marr  and  Williamson,  48  ;   at  the 
shop  ol  Mr.  Prior,  65. 

N. 

Nag's  Head  Tavern,  304. 

Napoleons,  87. 

Naumacliia,  or  great  sea  fight,  104; 
minute  account  of,  1 1 1. 

Neafioli.  Garnerius  de,  first  prior 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  567. 

Neul,  Mr.  Daniel,  388;  some  account 
of,  385. 

Neal,  Thoinas,  Esq.  founder  of  Shad- 
well  churchy  147;  first  established 
the 
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the    water-works     at     Shadwellj 

148. 
Keild.Mr.  611. 
Newberry,  Mr.supposed  to  have  been 

a  cbaraccer  in  Goldftoikh's  Vicar  of 

Wakefield,  6i8. 
New  Bridge  Street,  6S3» 
Newby,  Mrs.  eulogium  on  Iier  skill 

and  management  as  macron  to  the 

Lying*in-ho8pital»  195. 
Newcastle    Rouse,     site    o^    577; 

remains  of  the  old  i^uDiifrjr  in  the 

gardes  of,  5^8. 
Newcastle,    mad    Duchess    of,    her 

conduct  gave  rise  to   a  scene  in 

Gibber's  Play  of  "  the  Sick  Lady 

Cured,"  577. 
Newgate,  resolutions  of  the  common 

cotincil  relative  to  the  management 

of,  f$,  t4. 
— — ,  history  of,  609;  prison^ 

610—614,  7S6. 

•— ^ ,  market,  47t,  615. 

•  Street,  description  of,  403  ; 


whence  it  derives  its  name,  403. 
New  ohorch  yard  near  Bethlehem,  by 

whom  enclosed,  185. 
New  River,  .^95,  to  699. 
Newmaoi  Mr.  611* 
Newton,  Dr.  monument  and  inscrip- 
tion to  his  memory,  365;    short 

account  of  biro,  365, 366. 

,  Rev.  John,  6yi. 

Newspaper^  740.    See  Post  Office. 

Nicholas  Lane,  705. 

Nicholson,  Philip    convicted  of  the 

murder  of  Mr.  Bonar  and  his  wife, 

71  ;  tried  at  Maidstone,  71,  72  ; 

executed,  7S. 
Nobte,  Mr.  Daniel,  S07. 

Street,  314k 

Norfolk,  Duke,  first  proprietor  of  the 

Charter  House,  .524;  what  was  the 

aaose  of  his  death,  5t6. 
Northampton  House,  590. 

Square,  589. 

North,  Lord  Roger,  508. 
Northburgh,  Michael  de,  509. 
Northesk,  Earl  of,  receives  a  sword 

voted    by    the  city   of-£6iidon, 

$0, 
Norton,  Sir  Hetbher,  13. 
litunttery,  an  ancient  one,  formerly 

stood  on  the  ground  occapiedby 

Little  St  Helen's,  167. 
■  lands   belonging  to    the 

^ifr  df  ?t.  Jehu  of  Jentsaleni,  567. 


Nuns  of  the  priory  of  St  Baithola- 

mew,  424. 
Nye,  Mr.  Philip,  322  f  short  memoir 
of,  St2,  3^,  324. 

o. 


Oaths,  natare  of  Hioie  vriiich  the 
Prince  took  on  becomiDg  KegAot, 
38. 

Olave,  St  Hart  Street,  reflMrki  oA 
the  parish  of,  33t. 

Old  Bsiley,  613—618* 

Olddhange,  7]4. 

Old  Fish  :9treety7t5. 

Old  Jewry,  «79. 

Old  Vinegars  Ring,  IM. 

Oldenburgh,  Docliesa  of,  g6w»1be 
opera,  94;  the  allied  sovereign 
breakout  with  her,  96;  fWlsSt 
Paul's,  ib. 

Olive,  Lord,  bis  motkm  for  the 
erection  of  a  inonannmt  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Perceval,  56. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  4S. 

Orange  Boveu,  meaning  of  Che  t«m, 
79. 

Omnium,  fall  at  the  death  of  Abrabtm 
Goldsmid,  39 ;  great  foil  of  in  con- 
sequence of  an  impofkioii  played 
off  ill  the  Metiopolii^  &6 ;  rise  of, 
88. 

Order,  Royal,  for  removing  the 
taverns,  booths,  &c.  from  Hyd^ 
Park,  11.1,  114. 

Owen,  Dr.  Henry,  669. 

Oiibrd,  Bishop,  78. 
Court,  708.  . 

Occurrence,  singular  respeotiog  (he 
arrow  of  a  dead  body,  45. 


Pagoda,  description  of,  one  con- 
stmcted  in  St.  James's  Park>  lO:?* 

Pikuie,  Thomas,  591. 

Pa'mting,  of  Chades  L  in  St  Botolfdi, 
Bbhopigate,  1'69. 

Painting  in  the  windoin  of  St  Leo- 
nard, Shoreditch  chnrcb  161»  16<  i 
in  Sion  College,  9«3  ;•  io  St-  Olnv^ 
Jewry,  «84;  inCHrisfs  Ho^«l» 
395,  S96>  397 ;  in  the  Charter 
House,  .^38;  of  Thomas  Bnim, 
by  Wolasion,  575;  by  Rig*""* 
616 ;  one  at  St.  Geor^s  ««  ^ 

iu.t.m.  j,^^ 
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FrU  Mall,  90.  • 

Pannier  AViey,  sionc  raonument  in, 

6t6. 
Papey,  a  religtooi  house    by  whom 

fuutided,  137. 
Pardon  church,  early  account  of,  506, 

6<I7. 
Purker  and  Perry's,  Messrs.  111. 
Parliament,  first  sesisioii  of,  for  I61P, 

9. 
■ ,   speech  of  the   Prince 

Regent  at  the  opening  of,  in  Dec 

181*2,  68. 
,     Act    reipecting      the 

Charier  House.  541. 


Parish  clerks,  of  the  city  of  London 
coiiatitute  a  distinct  society,  566. 

Paris,  on  the  news  of  the  allies  hav 
ing  entered,  and  its  effects,  b9. 

Paris,  George  Van,  sliott  memoir  of, 
494,  495,  497,  the  U^t  who  wac 
burnt  at  Smilhficld,  495;  remarks 
respecting  him.  497. 

Parry,  Thomas,  Esq   508. 

Paternoster  Row,  origin  of  the  name, 
6«7. 

Payne,  Mr.  George,  40«. 

Peaee,  treaty  of  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  68. 

,  treaty  of  proclaimed,  101. 

Peele,  George,  short  account  of  him, 
S97, 

Peerless  Pool,  origin  of  the  name, 
195;  short  history  of,  195,  196; 
its  present  state,  196. 

Pembcrtony  Sir  James,  short  account 
of,  315. 

Peonendon  Heath,  account  of  the 
execution  of  Philip  Nicholscm,  on, 
7t. 

Pennant's  remarks  on  superstition, 
354. 

Peun,  the  celebrated  William,  once  a 
prisoner  in  the  rules  of  the  Fleet, 
3^7. 

Pentonville  described,  605. 

Perceval,  Mr.  his  letter  to  the  society 
for  the  relief  of  persons  confined 
for  small  debts,  4  ;  his  opiniitn 
respecting  a  leter  written  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  to  his  constitu- 
ents, 15 ;  is  shot  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  5i — 54;  Lord  Oli%'e's 
motion  lor  the  erction  of  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  56 }  bis  fune- 
ral, 56, 5^7 . 
Past  IIL 


Perceval,  Mrs.  amount  of  the  annuity 
gr&uicd  to  her  and  her  family,  5j, 
56. 

,  Lady,  66. 

Persecution,   English,  period  when  it 

first  commenced,  4i)3. 
Persian    Ambassador,   Mirzn   Abdul 

Hassf.!!,   his  departure  from  Lon- 
don, 39,31. 
Prtcigrew,  Mr.  74*^- 
Ft  51  House,  or  Ratcliffe  Rowe,  why 

so  called,  195. 
Petticoat  Lane,  short  account  of  its 

ancient  and    present   state,    151  ; 

sigraatized,  151  ;  formerly  a  place 

of  great  note,  151,  152. 
Petition  of  the  common  council  re- 

sf  t*cting  the  restrictions  on  the  Re- 

gent,  37. 
Petitions,  presented  to  the  House  for 

the  release  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 

from  the  Tower,   91  ;  obstacles  in 

the  way  of  the  citioens  presenting 

the,  S.'>. 
Petty  France,  singular  event  which 

took  place  in   16(>2y  161 ;  why  su 

called,  161,  169. 
Pewterers'  Hall,  S.50. 
Pickering,  Roger,  Stf ;  some  account 

of,  3f6,  327,  SiSs    writings  of, 

396,  397. 

,  Sir  William,  short  account 


of  him,  166* 
Pictures  in  the  College  of  PbysicianS| 

6X4. 
Pie  Poudre   Court,    derivation    of, 

463 
Pindar,    Sir   Paul,  some  occoont  of 

him,  159,  160. 
Pinners  Hall,  how  occupied,  926. 
Pins,  when  imported  into  £ngland, 

317. 
Pipe,    iron    one   blown     from     the 

Horsegudrds     into    the   front    of 

Whitehall,  68. 
Pitt,  William,  the  corporation  erect  a 

new  monument  to  his  memory  in 

Guildhall,  70. 
Placard,  account  of  one  which  was 

exhibited  at  Ams'erdum,  79. 
Placards,  at  Covent  Garden  ll»e.itie, 

during  the  O.   P.  riots,  nature  oi, 

5. 
Plague  of  London,  504. 
Platen,  stereotype,  34. 

Piay, 

3E 
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VUji  «  great  one  scted  at  Skinner's 
Well,  neMrClerkenwell.  4(i0. 

riomer.  Sir  Thoroas,  Kiit.  5. 

Poetry,  475,  57 1,  hTi,  b75,  576. 

Foni^urihy,  Mr.  seconds  l^rd  Caslle- 
rea^h'it  moiiiin  respecting  Mr.  Per 
cevaTs  family,  .V). 

Pope's  Head  Alky,  how  formerly  oc- 
cupied,   iih5. 

Pope's  siipremdcy,  the,  observations 
on,  511. 

Poors*  ruten  in  rich  parishes,  701 

Pophani,  Andrew,  5o5. 

Poppin's  Court,  740. 

Populace,  conduct  of  relative  to  He 
committal  of  Sir  Francis  liurdett  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  17,  J8,  IQ^ 
to. 

■  ,  on  the  conduct  of,  when 
the  allied  sovereigns  pa&sed 
through  HydePark,  97,  98j  cha- 
meter  of  during  the  stay  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  ol  Prussia^ 
10«,  103. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  his  death,  9 ;  ac- 
count of  bis  funeral,  ib. 

— — ,  Duchess  of,  ib. 

Portraits  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library, 
of  what  they  con!>ist,  211,  ^13,  S(14, 
815;  in  Christ's  Hospital,  595, 
596.  397  i  of  Daniel  Wray,  Esq. 
552  ;  Charles  U.  ib.  ;  Archbishop 
Sheldon  of  Canterbury,  554;  Dr. 
ThonMU  Burnet,  i6. )  Earl  VViJIiam 
of  Craven,  557;  Villier*,  Duke  ol 

.  of  Buckingham,  560';  The  Lord 
Chancellor  Shaftsbury,  ib.;  Charles 
Talbot,  Duke  ol  Shrewsbury,  ib. ; 
James  Scott,  Duke  of  MouiiMuth, 
ib. ;  Bishop  of  Ely,  Benjamin 
Laney,  ib. ;  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Dr. 
John  Robinson,  560,  561  ;  Hum- 
phrey Henchman,  Bi»h(>p  of  Lon- 
dua,  .50 1 ;  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  ib.  ;  Morley,  Bishnp 
of  Winchester,  ib. ;  Lord  John 
Somers,  ib. ;  in  the  Halt  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  450,  <15l, 

.  4bt  ;     in     the     Sessions     House, 
Clerkenwell,  ofSir  Bu|.ti«it  HickV, 
580. 
Po*t  Chaises,   when  first  introduced 

into  EngUnd,  317. 
Post  Office.  Geticrali  681,   750;  offi- 
cers, 685. 

.^ — «- ,  foreign  office,  687; 

inland  office,  ib. ;  rcaioTal  ot  6S8. 


Pott,  Perceval,  Esq.  111. 

Portuguese  Jews,  account  of  their 
synagogue,  155,  1;>6 

Poultry  Compter,  short  descriptioiu 
508. 

Preston,  Robert,  the  Drawer  at  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern,  703. 

Priestley,  Rev.  Timothy,  $ii. 

Price,  Sir  Charles,  Alderman,  wt 
ol  the  committee  fur  appe^sin^ 
the  riots  at  Coveut  Gaideu  The- 
atre, 5 

Prince  Augustus  accompanies  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  London,  95. 

Prince  Regent,  the  freedom  ot  tlie 
city  preacnled  to  him  in  l8l],40; 
bis  reasons  fur  declining  it,  ib- ;  ac- 
count of  a  splti.did  fete  given  by 
him,  40,  11,  42,  43;  liis  letter  ta 
the  Duke  of  York,  50.  613  his  sn- 
swer  to  an  address  of  '.he  city 
ol  London  in  181^,  respecting  a 
change  in  the  government,  &c*  67, 
68;  his  spvech  on  the  openiugof 
Parliameitt  in  December  LcVl,  68; 
his  answer  :o  the  address  of  the  city 
on  the  victory  uf  Vittoria,  72,75; 
invites  the  Kuig  of  tViinee  to  Lom- 
dun,  91 ;  account  of  the  processioD 
90,  9  ij  9!i ;  the  King  of  France  in- 
vests him  with  the  order  of  the 
Saint  Esprit,  91 ;  accompanies  ike 
king  to  Dover,  92,  93. 

Prince  Frederic  accuinpuuies  the  King 
ol  Prussia  to  London,  95» 

Gastrin,  ib. 

Rupert,  his  residence,  iM; 

short  account  ol  him,  SOS,  ft9 

VViltiani     accompauiei    the 

King  of  Prussia  10  London,  95. 

Princess  of  Wales,  calomnirs  dihtxmi- 
nated  agaimt  hi  r,  70;  addresiof 
ihc,  '70;  i.cr  arknowiedgementsta 
the  city  ot  L  udon  f«.r  their  adher- 
ence to  her,  70.  71  ;  the  addrew 
of  the  ciiy  presented  to  her,  11; 
attends  the  grard  lete  at  VaushaH, 
but  is  denied  a  seat,  76;  letter 
respecting  her  correspondence  with 
the  Queen,  93. 
Prior,  Mr.  acioujitofthe  murder  com- 
mitted in  his  «hop,  65. 
,  Malti.ew,  his  lines  on  Thomis 

Britton,  576. 
Priory  of  St.   Auguslin.  «25 ;  wMi 
now  converted  into,  25*5.         . 

Pnory 
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l^riory  of  Black  Canons,  by  wbom 
foundedj  4*18;  on  the  poftsesaioot 
of,4S4. 
«— ^ —  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  the 
posae»sioDS  of,  4<4 ;  when  9ei2ed, 
4«5;  by  whom  repeopled,  4«7, 48tt, 
439. 

of  the  Holy  Trinity,  t50. 

— —  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  site 
of,  567  ;  itt  origin,  ib.  -,  detcriptioii 
of,  569. 
*— > —  of  St.  Maryof  Elsing,  uncient 
site  of,  tt\  :  alterwards  converted 
into  a  dwelling  house,  ib. 
Prioress,  Christiana,  first  of  St.  Mary's 

convent,  .'ifiS. 
Prison.  New,  when  the  foundation  of 
k  was  laid,  &e.  73. 

,  debtors,  for  what  it  is 
erected,  19H ;  good  effects  result- 
ing from  this  prisf^n,  199. 
Procession,  grand,  of  the  allied  so 

vereigns  to  Guildhall,  100. 
— — ,  account    of   the     public, 
when  the  King  of  France  entered 
London,  91,  9t;    on   his  leaving 
London,  98, 9$, 
Programme,  offic>al,  103. 
Protestant  Dissenting  Charity  School, 
situation,  desciiplion,  of,  437;  re- 
gulations observed  at,  437,  438  j 
annual  expenses  of,  438. 
Proverb  of  uiy  Lord  Mayor's  fool, 

304. 
Psaliuauasar,  George,  the  celebrated 
literary    impostor,   bis  residence, 
196. 
Prussia,  90. 

J  King  of,  his  entrance  into 
London.  95  ;  vtsiis  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  96  i  goes  to  the  opera, 
97;  takes  an  aquatic  excursion,  98 ; 
visits  Oxtord,  99 ;  dines  at  Mer- 
chant Taylor's  Hall,  ib  ;  goes  to 
St.  Paul's,  ib. ;  goes  to  Coveni 
Garden  and  Drury  Laue  Tlie;itre, 
J  00  j  attends  h  fete  at  Burlaigtun 
House,  <kc.  toy. 
Prujean  Squiire,  6tO. 
Pry  line,  his  rrnnarks  on  the  conduct 

of  ^^rchbishop  1  aw,  «37. 
Puddnig  Lane,  617,  70:^. 
Puddle  Dock,  83. 

Pultiiey  Hotel,  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor  of  Ruuia  when  he  was  in 
£^glaud,  95. 


Puritans,  history  of,  remarks  on,  3¥5b 
326 ',  ridiculous  names  given  to 
their  children,  &c.  :)55. 


Quakers,  a   deputation  of  the  pre- 
sent, addres»,  the  Emperor,  lOt. 
workhouse     and     school^ 


591. 
meeting,      Gracechurch 

Street,  693. 
Quarters,  the  account  of,  2f6,  ttT. 
Qufen  Anne  Bulleii,  her  reveption  at 

the  sinndHrd  in  Clieapside,  3dO. 

rhurluite,  the  cfare  of    the 


Kmg's  person  entrusted  lo  her  dui^ 
ing  his  illness,  33 i  iter  reply  on  the 
occH'»ioii,  ,y6 ;  nature  ot  her  cor- 
respondence with  the  pi  incess  of 
Wales,  9i,  y*. 
Queen  Kiizabith,  her  adachment  to 
the  Keloriiiation,  501  ;  number  of 
persons  who  suffered  during  her 
reipn,  50*J 

.wary,  her  thirst  h»r  blood  ex* 


hibited  by  the  nuitibers  who  suffered 
during  her  reign.  .501,  309. 

-Philippa,     Slowe's  anecdote 


respecting,  368, 3d9. 
Queen   Street,  ChcHpside,  how  for« 

merlv  occupied,  357. 
C^ueens,  four,  buried  in  Christ  Church, 

374. 
Quecnhiihe,  639. 
Quick,  Rev.  John,  433. 
Quiu,  Mr.  40. 

R. 

Rag  Fail,  some  remarks  on,  134. 

Rahore,  the  pious  founder  of  St.  Bnr- 
thoU>nieM's  Hospital,  407  i  legend 
respecting,  408 — W3  ;  anecdote 
respecting,  430,  43i  ;  Church  of 
bt.  Bartholomew's  the  Le^s  owes 
iti  origin  to,  444. 

liuine,  Henry,  Mr.  founder  of  Raine's 
Ho^pltll^  some  account  «if,  iii!9. 

Rhine's  Hospitd.,  sii nation  of,  1%9; 
when  erecti-d,  ib  ;  regniations  en- 
joined by  the  founder,  130. 

Ram  Inn,  Sniithfield,  479. 
1  Kawsay,  Ludy  Dame  Mary,  some  ae- 
count  01  her,  398. 

Badciiffi 
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Hfttcliife  Highwmy,  49. 

^wlinson,  Mr.sonie account  ^f, 349« 

350. 
Bead,  Mr.  Henry,  3S2. 
Redcrou  Street,  situation  and  descrip- 
tions of,  900 
Reesj  Dr.  Abraham,  shurt  account  of, 

34S,S44. 
Beformation,  some  remarks  on  the, 

483,  484. 
Reformers,  the,  on  their  cruelty  and 

inconsistency,  496,  4y7,  498,  499, 

AOt. 
Kejoiciiigs,  public,  at  the  news  of  the 

Counier    Revolution    in   Holland, 

Bepurt,  unfafourablc,  of  his  majesty's 
henlth  in  1811,  and  its  consequent 
ces,  46. 

Besolutiuns  of  the  Common  Council 
respecting  the  prisons,  ^S,  24. 

Bcsurrection,  representation  «f  the, 
at  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen's,  Cole- 
man Street,  289. 

Biccard,  Sir  Andrew,  668,  r'69. 

Bichafdsoii,  the  Novelist,  625;7«2. 

Biche,  Sir  Richard,  priory  and  raan- 
bionof  St.  Bartholomew  granted  to, 
425,  426,  4.'7. 

Biots  at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  ac- 
count of,  4  ',  conduct  ot  the  people 
during  the,  5,  6,  7. 

Biver  Thames,  singular  appearance  of 
in  1814,  H),  8^,83. 

Bobbery  in  S^.  Taul's  Chatliedral, 
35. 

Bobertus,  a  pious  priest,  his  zeal 
caused  the  Priory  of  St.  John  of 
Jorusiilem  to  be  founded,  567. 

Bochesler,  Bishop  Fi&her,  attempt  to 
poison  him,  d03. 

Rogers,  Mr.  John,  his  opinion  tiiat 
burning  wa«  no  cruel  death,  491 ; 
was  himself  burnt,  600. 

Boniaiue,  Hev.  William,  656. 

Roman  Cemetery  discovery  in  Sun 
Tavern  Fields,  148. 

BomoR  Coins,  account  of  gome  found 
m  Sun  Tavfrn  Fields,  148,  1  i9. 

Bomilly,  Sir  Samuel,  his  opinion  con- 
cerning Sir  Francis  Hurdell*s  letter 
tu  his  coniititucnts,  l.i. 

B(K)!ic,  John,  a  cook,  his  wicked  con< 
duct  and  execution,  603. 

|lose  and  Crown  public  house  con- 
sumed by  the  0re  of  the  Custom 
^ou&e,  84. 


Rosemary  Lane,  description  of,  1,^4.; 

wbatformerly  was  called  Hug  Lane^ 

J35. 
Rotherhithe,  a  new  dock  wma  opened 

there  in  18 U,  39. 
Round  Cuurt,  how  occupied,  404. 
RundcU  and  Bridge's  shop,  b31. 
Russia,    treaty    of  peace  with,   and 

Great  Britain,  68. 
Russian  Company,  677. 

Governor,  60. 

Rutland  Place,  why  so  called,  562. 
Ryd«r,  Mr.  64. 


Sackville,  Isabella,  the  last  prioreta 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  of  Je> 
rusatem,  .^68. 

Sadler,  Mr.  Ui6, 

Sadler's  Weils  Theatre,  692  ;  Wells, 
693,  594. 

Salisbury,  Bishop,  UtT. 

,  Marqsjft  of,  80. 

,  Sir  Robert,  16. 


Saloun,  grand,  at  Carlton  House,  de> 

scription  of,  38. 
Salter's  Hall  meeting,  708. 
Sam  brook  Court,   short  account  of, 

289. 
Sandemnnian    Chapel,  acconnt    of, 

^206,  «07. 
Sandemanians,    their    tenets,    t06, 

a07. 
Saunders,  Mr.  his  address  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  In6rmary  for  ttie  £ye, 

663,  6tt4. 
Sandoiu,  Ralph,  89. 
Saxons,  the  first  who  divided  the  peo- 
ny, «79. 
Scales,  Lord,  remarks  on,  481. 
Sceptre  of    gold  and  other  articles 

seized  on  the  Thames,  46. 
Scory,  Bishop,  irys  to  convert  Joan 

Boucher  at  the  stake,  491. 
Scottish  Hosphal,  731. 
Sculpture  of  W  ilham  Evans  and  Jcf- 

fery  Hudson  in  Newgate   Street, 

401. 
Seacoal  Lane,.  6^1. 
Seaman,  Dr.  some  account  of  him, 

3«0,  3*1. 
Scddon,   Mr.  George,   some  account 

ol,  360. 
Sieiie,  60. 
Sellis,  one  of  the  valeUito  the  Duke 

of  Cumberland  is  suspected  to   ba 
the 
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tlie  p«Tion  who  attempted  to  assas- 

siaate  the  Dttk«,  S9  -,  is  foand  df  ad 

in  his  bed,  t9,  30 ;  Terdict  on  the 

body,  30. 
SeUon,  Rev.  William,  minister  of  St. 

Jdmex,  Clerkeuwell,  tablet  to  his 

memory,  570. 
Serjeant  Best,  his  remarks  relative  to 

Mr.  Clifford,  8. 
Serjennt's  Inn,  745. 
Sessions  House,  Clerkenwell  Green, 

579,580,581. 
Sbadwell     parish,     formerly    called, 

147  i  to  what  it  formerly  belonged, 

ib. ;    situation  and  description  of 

the,  147,  148. 

■  Spa^  by  whom  discovered, 
149,  useful  qualities  of,  149. 

Shaftesbury,  Bishop  Burmt  uf,  571  ; 
remarks  on  his  character,  573. 

■  House,  original  and  pre- 
sent state  of,  351. 

Shaughsware,  Hodges,  some  account 

of  him,    160  i     his  funeral,   160, 

161* 
Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

654. 
Sbephard,  Rev.  Mr.  his  tenets,  519. 
Sheridan,    Mr.      his     denunciation 

against  Mr.  Yorkc,  16,  37. 
Shoe  Lane,  740, 
Shooter's  Hill,  95. 
Shoreditch,what  anciently  designated, 

177;  from  whence  it  derived  its 

present  name,  17  8. 
Shore,  Jane,  tradition  respecting,  177; 

description  oi  her  person  and  dress, 

118. 
—  Place,  ancient  tradition  of, 

179. 
Siduonth,  Lord,  113. 
Sidney  House,  619. 
Sildaro,  the  name  of  a  large  stone 

building  which  formerly  stood  in 

Cheapside,  619;  use,  368. 
Silver  Street,   why  so  named,  319 ; 

some  account  of  the  meeting  house 

socalled,  3]!1. 
Sion  College,  situation  of,  SifO ;  ori- 
ginal use  of,  S91 ;  description  of 

its  present  state,  ib. ;  library,  S21, 

iit,  2*23  ;  paintings  in  lire  hall  of, 

2«3. 
SkiDoer  Street,  618— 6!ei. 
— ~,  Sir  John,  his  affair  with  Mr. 

.Sutton^  5S0,  531  ;  hia  death,  53], 

532. 


Spa  Fields  Chapel,  584,  58% 
Spalato,  Archbishop  of,  short  acconnt 

of,  307,  308. 
Spanish  Ambassador,  splendid  illumi- 
natiun  at  his  house  in  honour  of  the 
victory  of  Vittoria,  73. 
Speech  of  the  Prince  on  being  ap- 
pointed Regent,  38. 
Spencer,  Dr.  John,  608. 
Spice  Islands,  why  so  called,  126. 
>pinula,   Benedict,  an  Italian  mer- 
chant, some  account  oi.  135^ 
Spital  Fields,  to  what  it  formerly  be- 
longed, 170;  history  of,  179  ;  what 
uccasioned  t\n'  neighbourhoud  uf  to 
be  »u  populous,   173  ;  lately  much 
impoveri»lied   by  the  high  price  of 
silk,  173,  174. 
Smirke,  Mr.  111. 
Smith,   Captain  John,  608. 

— ~ Kerry,  118. 

Smithfield,  one  of  the  principal  mar- 
kets for  hay  and  straw,  477  ;  price 
of  hay  at,  478;  West,  what  it  was 
formerly,  461,  46« ;  maikel,  is  of 
very  long  standing,  46H;  number 
of  cattle,  &c.  &c.  annually  sold  at, 
469,  475,  476  ;  number  ui  horses 
annually  bioughtto,476  ;  some  ac- 
count of  the  grand  spectacle  exhi- 
bited there  in  1467,  481  ;  un  the 
scenes  of  bloodshed  there,  482, 
483. 
Snow,  account  of  the  great  falls  of  in 

1814,  80. 
Hill,  act  for  improving  the  en- 
trance at,  46,  620. 
Society,  Marine,  163. 
Somerset,  Earl,  a  royal  justing  be* 
tweert  him   and  the  seneschal  of 
Henault,  480. 
^-    '      House,  grand  illuminations  at 
in  commemoration  uf  the  victory  at 
Vittoria,  73. 
Soap    House,    institution  in   Spital 

Fields,  174,  175. 
South  Sea  Huu&e,   situation  and  de- 
scription of,  232. 

Company,  origin  Qf,  tSt ;. 


capital,  ib.;  privilege  of,  occasioned 

a  stagnation  of  trade,  239,  233. 
Sonihwark  Bridge,  641.  . 

St.  Agnes  le  Clare's  spring,  where 

situated,    190 ;     dimeustions    and 

efficacy  of,  191. 
St.  Anne's,  Precinct  of,  635. 
St.  Cieaent's  Lane,  705. 

St. 
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St.  Orefbry,  parish  of,  6f9. 

§t.  George's  Dock,  iu  eitent,    J 44 ; 

situation  and  description  of,  144, 

146. 
St  Helen's  Place  new  a  handsome 

street,  167. 
■'  square,  what  it  contains, 

ib. 
St.  James*s  Park,  account  of  a  grand 

fete  held  there  in  conimerooratioit 

of  peace  with  France,  104 — 115. 
St.  John's  Gate,  5*70,  &87. 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  order  of  the 

Knights  of,  686,  6'i7;  priorjr  uf,  ib. 
• 1  ancient  chapel  of,  in  the 

Tower,  656. 
St.  Luke*s  Hospital  for  Lunatics,  lft7, 

194;     some  account   of  it,  194 ; 

treatment  of  the  patients^  ib. 
St.  Margaret's  Hill,  66. 
St  Martin's  Le  Grand.  40$,  4<)4;  de- 
scription of  the  street  sn  called, 

404 ;     its  history.   405,   4:>6 ;  by 

whom   founded,   606:  formerly  a 

college,  406,  407. 
St.  Martin  Viiitry*s  Burial  Ground, 

644. 
St  Paul's  church,  celebration  of  the 

Jubilee  ht,  f . 
■  ■    ■.  Cathedral,  robbery  at,  95. 

Church  Yard,  6«8. 

St.  Sepulchre's  parish,  bit. 

St.  Swithin,  some  account  of,  706, 

707. 
Stage  coach  and  waggon  Ions,   &c. 

list  of,  «99,  300,  SO! . 
Staining  Lane,  site  of,  517. 
Standard  in  Cheapsidei  some  account 

of,  360i 
Stanmore,9J. 
Staple's  (nn,  766. 
Statue  of  Robert   Aske,   in  Aske's 

Hospital,  191,  19«. 
Statues  on  the  gates  of  Bethlehem, 

Moorfields,  186. 
Staines,  Sir  William,  his  benevolence, 

tl7. 
Steelyard.  The,  614. 
Stevens,  George,  Alexander,  his  hu- 

merous  lines  on  Bartholomew  Fair, 

464- 
9tock  Exchange,  imposition  practised 

on  the,  by  De  Berenger,  &.e.»6, 81, 

Stone,  curious  one  dug  up  in  White- 
chapel  parish,  129.  . 

V-— >,  Thoinasj  curious  «*ill  of,  ¥60,  ! 
S6I. 


Stowe,  the  celebrated  historiaa,  tboK 
memoir  of>  «48,  X49,  «50 ;  hU  mo- 
nument, 
Strachan,  Sir  Richard,  receives  • 
siirord  voted  by  the  City  ot  Londoo, 
30. 
Stratford  bakers,  anecdotes  reapect- 

ing.  «43,  «44. 
Straw,   principal  markets  for,  477; 
impositions  practised  apon  farmers 
in  the  sale  of,  477,  478. 
Streets  mostly    inhabited   by  Jewsu 

133. 
Sun  Tavern  Fields,  of  what  they  coo* 
sist,  147 ;  a  Hpiuan  Cemetery  dis- 
covered ill,  143, 
SuriECons,  Royal  College  of,  sanction 

the  Vatxine  Inoculation,  7flL 
Surrey,  £«rl  of,   bis  execution,  484, 

488. 
SuUon,  Mr.  Thomas,  memoir  of  him> 
6-/7,  et  seq  'a  favourite  with  the  la- 
dies, 6f  8 ;  sources  of  his  immense 
riches,  6«9,  630  i  his  aff«ur  with  Sir 
John  Skyiiucr.  618,  63S  ;  bis  cha- 
rities,  634 ;  extent  of  his  fortune, 
654  ;  dev  ted  his  wealth  chiefly  to 
the  Charter  House,  hS5 ;  account 
and  eipenses  of  his  funeral,  638. 
639. 

Mrs.  the  Queen  and  Prin- 


cesses are  conducted  into  her  gal- 
lery at  the  consecration  of  the  B»* 
shop  of  London,  7  H. 

,  John,  Alderman,  he,  short 

account  of,  316. 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  his  tenets  and 
residence,  684. 

Sweden,  Ex- king  of,  when  he  arrived 
at  Yarmouth,  34. 

Swan  with  Two  Necks,  origin  of  the 
term,  «98,  «99. 

Svnagugoes,  Jews,  in  Duke's  Place, 
short  account  of,  166,  166. 

T  of  the  Jews  burnt  by  the 

rabble,  ^8. 


Taylor,  John.  725. 

Temple  Bar,  744. 

Thdivfs  Inn,  766. 

Humes,  River,  singular  appearance 
ot  in  1814,  80-^10;  account  of 
a  great  frost  on  the,  8t}  of  the 
amusements  on,  Zt,  83 ;  accidents 
H  hich  took  place  on  the,  ib. 

ThamcA 
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Iniamet  Street,  84. 

Thames  Street,  Lower,  649. 

Thermometer,   Fahrenheit's  state  of 

,    dcring  the  j^real  trust  in  l8l4,  84. 

Three  Ciaiie's  meeting,  or  Queen 
Street  Chapel,  643. 

Threadneedle  Street,  wh^  so  called, 
930 

Tishborne,  Sir  Rober,  short  account 
of,  315,  316. 

Tobacco  warehouses,  135;  belonging 
to  the  London  Dvcks,  immense  size 
of,  143. 

Token  House  Yard,  why  so  named, 
«79. 

Tokens,  King  James's  description  of, 
881  i  King  ChHries's.  261,  28?. 

Tolli,  Barclay  de,  accompanies  the 
the  Emperur  o(  Russia  u>  Londun, 
95. 

Tolls,  emoluments  of  arising  from  the 
fair  of  St.  Bartholomew,  465,  4t)6 

Tooke,  Mr.  his  sickness  and  death, 
^,  67  ;  Ills  funeral,  67  ;  hi»  ecctn 
tricity,  lb. 

Tomb  of  Sir  Julius  Dalmare  Cfwar  in 
St.  Helen's,  165 ;  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  lf>6;  of  Sir  VVilliani 
Pickeiing,  ib.  j  of  William  Bond, 
«)6,  lr)7  5  of  Sir  John  Crosby  and 
bis  wife,  167  j  of  Constance  Wii- 
ncy,  V06 ;  Mr.  Hand,  ib  ;  in  Si. 
Giles's  Church,  Crippkgate,  l?Of> ; 
of  Rahere,  short  account  of.  408  ; 
description  of  Mr.  Sutton's,  538. 
539,  540. 

Toornament,  splendid,  givea  by  Ed- 
ward III  480. 

Tower,  Royal,  711. 
Tower  of  London,   singular  circum- 
cumstances  respecting  ore  of  the 
the  tygers  in  the,  40. 
Tower, The,  653  ;  While  Tower.  65  i, 
C55;  West  Gate,  654;    view    of 
from  Tower  Hill,  6i>5;  record  of 
fice,  6.^;  jewel  offico,  659;  grand 
store  house,  650  ;  saiall  armoury, 
ib. ;  Royal  Train  of  Artillery,  o61  ; 
horse  armonry,  ib. ;    Blood's  at- 
tempt to  steal  the  Crown,   655 ; 
Spanish  armoury,  66«  ;  shell-work, 
663;  volunteer  armoury  and  sea- 
armoury,  ib.  i  names  of  the   bul 
warks  in,  664  ;  ancient  palace,  ib.  i 
gpvernmeot,  &c..  of,  664,  665  ;  ord- 
nance office,  665. 
Tower  Hill,  of  the  executions  on, 
658. 


Traffonl  Prior  supposed  to  be  the  last 
ai  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory,  4^7. 
of  the  Carthusian  mo* 


naslery,  5 1 9. 

Transparencies,  description  of  tbe, 
exhibited  at  the  illumioatioos  in 
1814,  90. 

Treasury,  The,  86. 

Treaty '  of  Peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  in  181%,  ac- 
count of,  68. 

Treaty  of  peace  proclaimed,  101. 

trial  by  Duel,  account  of  one,  48f. 

Trinity  House,  1  he,  666. 

Trinity  Lane,  7W. 

Tripe's  Yard,  short  account  of,  151. 

Trophy  Tax,  «7. 

Tull,  Mr.  John,  introduced  post- 
chaises  into  England,  3l7. 

Tun.  the  account  of  the  prison  lu 
called,  »52. 

T^  bur'i,  scenes  of  carnage  at  in  1534, 
4d4. 

Tyg<  r,  singular  anecdote  of  one  be- 
longiMg  to  the  Tower,  46. 

Tyler,  Wat,  503. 

V. 

Vaccination  Honses,  &c.  746. 

Vaccine  inuculation  receives  the  sanc^ 
tion  of  the  [loyal  College  of  Sur- 
geons 7t.  747. 

Vauihall,  account  of  the  splendid 
illnminaiions,  &c.  exhibited  there 
in  honour  of  Lord  ^  eMington's  vic- 
tory over  the  French  at  Viltoria, 
74,  75,  76. 

Verstegan,  Richard,  an  eminent  an- 
tiquary,  was  born  in  the  Liberty 
ot  Si.  Catharine's  143  i  short  ac- 
count of  htm,  m3. 

Vincent,  Earl  of,  SO. 

Vyner,  Sir  Robert,  anecdote  of,  691- 

u. 

Urns,  Roman,  lUf. 

w. 

WapBon  inns,  &c.  list  of,  «99,  300, 

301. 
Waitlnnan,  Mr.  resolution  proposed 

by  respecting  the  Common  Council, 

26. 

WalcberPUc 
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Watcheren,  Island  of,  meeting  uf  the 
Liverj  in  Ouildhsll,  reBpecting«  8  ; 
invesli^tttiou  ul  the  expedition  of, 
10. 

Waibrook,  its  origin,  «68 — 270. 

Walker,  Mr.  479;  olticers  of,  479, 
480. 

Waliworth,  Sir  William,  703. 

Walsh,  Mr.  his  trial  for  having  ab 
scouded  with  certain  property  be 
longing  to  the  Solicitor  General, 
49. 

WaUingham,  SirFrwicis,  157. 

Walworth,  Ihomas,  519. 

Wappuig,  sometimes  called  the  Port 
of  London,  143 ;  whence  it  ob- 
tainedjts  name,  14S,  144  ;  scantily- 
supplied  with  houses  in  the  reigu  ol 
ChurUs  I.  144. 

Wardle,  Colonel,  26.  . 

Warehouses  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany. xoJ,  «A«. 

Water  Standard,  the,  where  aijd  by 
^vhom  erected,  364. 

Watling  Street,  710. 

Watts,  Dr.  Isaac,  curioos  circom^ 
stance  respecting,  157. 

Weavers,  Silk,  greatly  distressed  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  173— 115. 

Weever,  John,  his  epitaph,  571. 

Weigh  House,  the,  «6«— 698. 

Wclby,  Mr.  curious  accoant  of,  201. 

Weill  St.  situation  and  description 
of,  345. 

Wellclose  Square,  what  formerly 
called,  127. 

Wesley,  John,  the  celebrated,  when 
he  first  preached  at  Middlesex 
House,  436,  437. 

West  Cheap  -Condnitj  accoant  ot, 
360. 

West  India  Dockt,  31. 

.^  London  Militia,  "i, 

Westmoreland  and  Windsor  Conrts, 
whal  formerly,  ^37* 

Weston.  Sir  William,  the  last  prior  oi 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  567,  568. 

Whiiechapel  Workhouse,  l;i4. 

__  Mount,  its  original  name, 

Whivecross  Street,  early  history  of, 

197  ;  formerly  had  a  cross,  198* 
White  Conduit  House,  605. 
White  Friais*  Precinct,  725, 


White  Hart  Court,  693. 

Whittington's  College,  640; 
nient  tu  Sir  Richard,  641  ',  palace^ 
670. 

WiIIiamson*8  family,  dreadfal  marder 
of,  48. 

WilU.  the  Rev.  Thomas,  short  me- 
moir of  biiu,  528,  329  ;  hb  works, 
3-^9. 

Wilson,  Mr.  his  remarks  on  Neale'e 
history  of  the  Puritans,  326;  oa 
the  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  330 ;  on 
Monk  well  Street  Chapel,  331 ;  mis- 
take of,  333 ;  his  remarks  on  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jewin  Slreet«MO» 

Winchester,  Marquis  of,  226. 

Street,  its  origin,  226- 

Winters  of  1796  and  1814  greadjr 
resembled  each  other,  St. 

Wedderburiif  Mr.  28. 

WoUaston,  Mr.  paintings  hy,  67& 

Wood,  IVIr.  Alderman,  77. 

Street  Compter,  site  of,  SOS. 


Woodford,  Mr.  Ill, 

Wuedgate,  Mr.  342. 

W^oodmasoni  Mr.  his  children  all 
burned  to  death,  263. 

Women,  remarks  respecting  the  ex- 
tent of  power  with  which  they 
should  be  invested,  305,  306. 

Wordc.  Wynken  de,  722, 

Worship  Street,  Baptist  Chapel  in, 

on. 

Worthington,  Rev.  Hugh,  709. 
Wruy,   Daniel,  Esq.  the  library  in 

the  Charter  House  presented  by, 

531. 
Wright,  Daniel  Francis,  8. 


Yarmouth,  34. 

York,  Duke  of,  26,  41 ,43 ;  Duchess 

of,  41.  43,  74. 
Yorkc,  Mr.  his  motion  for  the  excln- 

sioi)  of  strangers  from  the  House  of 
.   Coutmons,    10  j    Mr.     Sheridan's 

remarks,  16. 
Yorkshire  Grey  public  bouse  bamt 

down  bjr  the  fire  at  the  Custom 

House,  84. 

Z. 

Zachary,  St.  John,  315 . 
Zoar,  Uulc,  190. 
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